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CHAP. LXV. 

A parliament The Cabal Their charaEiers ■ ■ 

Their counfeh Alliance with France A parlia- 
ment Coventry a5i Blood^s crimes Duke de^ 

dares himfelf Catholic Exchequer Jhut Decla- 
ration of indulgence Attack of the Smyrna fleet 

War declared with Holland Weaknefs of the 

States Battle of Solebay Sandwich killed 

Progrefs of the French Confler nation of the Dutch 

Prince of Orange Stadtholder Mafjacre of 

the De Wits Good conduct the Prince A par- 
liament Declaration of indulgence recalled Sea- 
fight Another fea-fight Another fea-fight 

Congrefs of Cologne A parliament Peace with 

Holland. 

SINCE the reftoration, England had attained a fitua- c H A P» 
tion which had never been experienced in any former LXV. 
period of her government, and which feemed the only one **--'*Y^ 
that could fully enfure, at once, her tranquillity and her 
liberty : The king was in continual want of fupply from 
the parliament ; and he feemed willing to accommodate 
himfelf to that dependent fituation, Inftead of reviving 
thofe claims of prerogative, fo ftrenuoufly infifted on by 
Vol. VI. B 
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C H A p. his predeceflbrs, Charles had ftriftly confined himfelf with- 
LXV. in the limits of law, and had courted, by every art of po- 
^-^•V^ pularity, the afFedions of his fubjeas. Even the feveri- 
j668. ties, however blameable, which he had exercifed againft 
non-conformifts, are to be confidered as expedients by 
which he ftrove to ingratiate himfelf with that party which - 
predominated in parliament. But notwithftanding thefe 
promifing appearances, there were many circumftances 
which kept the government from refting fteadily on that 
bottom on which it was placed. The crown having loft 
almoft all its ancient demefnes, relied entirely on voluntary 
grants of the people ; and the comnions, not fully accuf- 
tomed to this new fituation, were not yet difpofed to fup- 
ply with fufficient liberality the neceffitics of the crown. 
They imitated too ftriftly the example of their predecefTors 
in a rigid frugality of public money ; and neither fufficient- 
ly confidered the indigent condition of their prince, nor 
the general ftate of Europe ; where every nation, by its 
increafe both of magnificence and force, had made great 
additions to all public expences. Some confidcrable fums, 
indeed, were beftowed on Charles ; and the patriots of that 
age, tenacious of ancient maxims, loudly upbraided the 
commons with prodigality : But if we m.ay judge by the 
example of a later period, when the government has be- 
come more regular, and the harmony of its parts has been 
more happily adjufted, the parliaments of this reign feem 
rather to have merited a contrary reproach. 

The natural confequence of the poverty of the crown 
was, befides feeble irregular tranfaftions in foreign affairs, 
a continual uncertainty in its domeftic admlniftration. No 
one could anfwer with any tolerable affurance for the mea- 
fures of the houfe of commons. Few of the members 
were attached to the court by any other band than that of 
inclination. Royalifts indeed in their principles, but un- 
experienced in bufinefs, they lay expofed to every rumour 
or infinuation j and were driven by momentary gnfts or 
currents, no Icfs than the populace themfclves. Even the 
attempts made to gain an afcendant over them by offices, 
and, as it is believed, by bribes and penfions, were apt to 
operate in a manner contrary to what was intended by the 
minifters. The novelty of the prafticc conveyed a gene- 
ral, and indjt;ed a juft alarm ; while, at the fame time, the 
poverty of the crown rendered this influence very limited 
and precarious. 

The character of Charles was ill fitted to remedy thofe 
defefts in the conftitutlon. He ailed in the adminilhation 
of public affairs as if government were a paftime, rather 
than a ferious occupation j and by the uncertainty of his 
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Condu£l, he loft that- authority which could alone beftow chap. 
conftancy on the fluftuatiiig refolutions of the parliament, ^xv. 
His expences too, which fometimes perhaps exceeded the ^^-''V****' 
proper bounds, were directed more by inclination than 
by policy ; and while they increafed his dependence on 
the parliament, they were not calculated fully to fatis- 
fy either the interefted or difinterefted part of that af- 
fembly. 

The parliament met, after a long adjournment; and ^^^"^ '^^ f*^- 
the king promifed himfelf every thing from the attachment ^''''^[^^^^^ 
of the commons. All his late meafures had been calcu- mem! 
lated to acquire the good-will of his people ; and, above 
all, the triple league, it was hoped, would be able to ef- 
face all the difagreeahle impreffions left by the unhappy 
conclufion of the Dutch war. But a new attempt made 
by the court, and a laudable one too, loft him, for a time, 
the effeft of all thefe endeavours. Buckingham, who was 
in great favour with the king, and carried on many in- 
trigues among the commons, had alfo endeavoured to fup- 
port connections with the non-conformifts ; and he now 
formed a fcheaie, in concert with the lord keeper, fir Or- 
lando Bridgeman, and the chief juftice, fir Matthew Hale, 
two worthy patriots, to put an end to thofe feverities under 
which the(e religionifts had fo long laboured. It was pro- 
pofed to reconcile the preft)yterians by a comprehenfion, 
and to grant a toleration to the independents and other fec- 
taries. Favour feems not, by this fcheme, as by others 
embraced during the prefent reign, to have been inteiided 
the catholics: Yet were the zealous commons fo difguftcd, 
that they could not be prevailed on even to give the king 
thanks for the triple league, however laudable that meafure 
was then, and has ever fince been efteemed. They imme- 
diately voted an addrefs for a proclamation againft con- 
venticles. Their requeft was complied with , but as the 
king ftill dropped fome hints of his defire to reconcile his 
proteftant fubjeds, the commons palTed a very unufual 
vote, that no man ftiould bring into the houfc any bill of 
that nature. The king in vain reiterated his folicitations 
for fupply I reprefented the necefEty of equipping a fleet ; 
and even offered, that the money which they ftioidd grant 
ftiould be collecTied and iflued for that purpofe by commif- 
fioners appointed by the houfe. Inftead of complying, the 
commons voted an inquiry into all the mifcarriages during 
the late war; the flackening of fail after the duke's viftory 
from falfe orders delivered by Brounker, the mtfcarriage at 
Berghen, the divifion of the fleet under prince Rupert and 
Albemarle, the difgrace at Chatham. Brounker was ex- 
pelled the houfe, and ordered to be impeached. Commif- 
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A P. fioner Pet, who had neglefted orders iflued for the fecurfty 
of Chatham, met with the fame fate. Thefe impeach- 
/"^ ments were never pi-ofccuted. The houfe at length, 
having been ifidulged in all their prejudices, were prevail- 
ed with to vote the king 310,000 pounds, by an impofi- 
tion on wine and other liquors ; after which they were ad- 
i'»urned. 

Public bufinefs, befides being retarded by the difguft 
the commons agairift the tolerating maxims of the court, 
f.-iet with obftruftions this feffion from a quarrel between 
yhit two houfc^i. Skinner, a rich merchant in London, 
]i.n^ing fuffered fome injuries from the Eaft-India company, 
laid the matter by petition before the houfe of lords, by 
whom he was relieved in cofts and damages to the amount 
of five thoufpnd pounds. The commons voted, that the 
■ -i ds in taking cognizance of this affair, originally, with- 
, 1! from inferior courts, had afted in a manner 

to the laws of the land, and tending to de- 
roe fubie£t of the right, eafe, and benefit due to him 
fe laws; and that Skinner, in profecuting the fuit 
chis manner, had infringed the privileges of the com- 
rjiOhs : Far which offence they ordered him to be taken 
i^.to cuftody. Some conferences enfued between the houfes; 
-.vhere the lords were tenacious of their right of judicature, 
and maintained, that the method in which they had exer- 
cifed it was quite regular. The commons rofe into a great 
frrment; and went fo far as to vote, that " whoever fhould 
be aiding or affifting in putting in execution the order 
or fentcnce of the houfe of lords, in the cafe of Skinner 
" againft the Eaft-India company, fhould be deemed a be- 
traycr of the rights and liberties of the commons of 
*' England, and an infringer of the privileges of the houfe 
" of commons/' , They rightly judged, that it would not 
be eafy, after this vote, to find any one who would venture 
to mcur their indignation. The proceedings indeed of the 
lords f?cm in this cafe to have been unufual, and without 
precedent. 

The king's necefTuies obliged him again to afTemble 
't- the parliament, who fhowcd fome difpohtion to relieve 
him. The price, however, which he muft pay for this 
indulgence, was his yielding to new laws againft conven- 
ticles. His complaifance i7i this particular contributed 
more to gain the commons, than all the pompous pre- 
tences of fupporting the triple alliance, that popular mea- 
fure by whicJi he cxpcfted to make fuch advantage. The 
quarrel between the two houfes was revived; and as the 
cjmmons had voted only four hundred thoufand pounds, 
with which the king was not fatisficd, he thought proper. 
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before they had carried their vote into a law, to prorogue c i: A P. 
tliem. The only bufinefs finiflied this fliort feffion, was LXV. 
the receiving of the report of the committee appointed for ^^-''^y^ 
examining the public accounts. On the firft infpeclion of ^^^9- 
this report, there appears a great fum, no Lk than a mil- DecLter. 
lion and a half, unaccounted for ; and the natural inference 
is, that the king had much abufed the trufl repofed in him 
by parliament. But a more accurate infpcftion of parti- 
culars ferves, in a great meafure, to remove this imputa- 
tion. The king indeed went fo far as to tdU the parlia- 
ment from the throne, " That he had fully informed him- 
felf of that matter, and did affirm, that no part of thofe 
monies which they had given hiin hnd been diverted to 
" other ules, but, on the contrary, befides all thofe fup- 
plies, a very great fum had been raifed out of his ftand- 
ing revenue and credit, and a very great debt contraft- ' 
ed ; and all for the Wuv/' Though artificial pretences have 
often been employed by kings in their fpeechcs to parlia- 
ment, and by none more than Charles, it is fomevvhat dif- 
ficult to fufpe£t him of a dired lie and falfehood. He muft 
have had fome reafons, and perhaps not unplaufihle ones, 
for this affirmation, of which all his hearers, as t'ley had 
the accounts lying before them, were at that time compe- 
tent judges*. 

The method which all parliaments had hitherto follow- 
ed, was to vote a particular fum for the fupply, without 
any diftinition or any appropriation to particular fervices. 
So long as the demands of the crown were fmalland cafual, 
no great inconveniences arofe from this pradice. But as 
all the meafures of government were now changed, it muft 
be confefTed, that, if the king roade a juft application of 
public money, this inaccurate method of proceeding, by 
expofmg him to fufpicion, was prejudicial to him. If he 
were inclined to ad otherwife, it was equally hurtful to 

* The ahftra£i of the RcpDrt of the Drook-houfe committee (fa that com- 
mittee was caUed) was firft ptiblinicd by fvlr. Pvalph, vol. i. p. 177,, horn 
lord Hallii'ax's colledions, to which I refer. If we pcrufo their ap logy, 
which we find in the fubfeqiient page of the fame author, we ihall find that 
they afted with fomc malignity towards the kiig. They would tjlv<2 notice 
of no fcrvices performed before the iftof September 1664. But all the king's 
preparations preceded tliat date, and, as chancellor Clarendon told the parlia- 
ment, amounted to eight hundred thoufand poandi ; and the computation is 
very probable. This fum, therefore, mufl: be added. The committee like- 
wile charged fcven hundred thoufand pounds to the king on account of the 
winter and f<immer guard:, faved during two yeirs and tjn months that the 
war bited. But this fcems iniquitous. For tiiough th;:t was an ufual bur- 
then on the revenue, which was then fivcd j would no' the diminuiion of the 
cuH:oms, daring the war, be an equivalent to it ? Befides, near three hvon- 
dr;;d a.id fjrty thoufand pounds are charged fjr prize-muni*y, w!iich pfrbaps 
the king thought he ought not to account for. I'hefe fums fftceea the nii- 
iion a Jialf. 
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C H A P. t'^^ people. For thefe reafons, a contrary praflice, during 
LXV. all the late reigns, has conftantly been followed by the 

■^ii^^y*^ commons. 

1670. When the parliament met after the prorogation, they 
entered anew upon the bufinefs of fupply, and granted the 
king an additional duty, during eight years, of twelve 
pounds on each tun of Spanifh wine imported, eight on 
each tun of French. A law alfo pafTed empowering him . 
to fell the fee-farm rents ; the laft rem.ains of the demefnes, 
by which the ancient kings of England had been fupport- 
ed. By this expedient, he obtained fome fupply for his 
prefent neceffities, but left the crown, if pollible, ftill 
more dependent than before. How much money might 
be raifed by thefe fales, is uncertain ; but it could be near 
one million eight hundred thoufand pounds, the fum alTign- 
ed by fome writers*. 

The a£l againft conventicles palTed, and received the 
royal affent. It bears the appearance of mitigating the 
former perfecuting laws ; but, if we may judge by the 
fpirit, which had broken out almoft every feffion during 
this parliament, it was not intended as any favour to the 
non-conformifts. Experience probably had taught, that 
laws over-rigid and fevere could not be executed. By 
this aft a hearer in a conventicle (that is, in a diffenting 
affembly, where more than five were prefent, beftdes the 
family) was fined five {hillings for the firft offence, ten 
for the fccond ; the preacher twenty pounds for the firfl 
offence, forty for the fecond. The perfon, in whofe houfe 
the conventicle met, was amerced a like fum with the 
preacher. One claufe is remarkable ; that, if any difpute 
Ihould arife with regard to the interpretation of any part of 
the aft, the judges fliould always explain the doubt in the 
fenfe leaft favourable to conventicles, it being the intention 
of parliam.ent entirely to fupprefs them. Such was the zeal 
of the commons, that they violated the plaineft and mofl 
eftablifhed maxims of civil policy, which require, that, in 
all criminal profecutions, favour ftiould always be given to 
the prifoner. 

The affair of Skinner flill remained a ground of quarrel 
between the two houfcs ; but the king prevailed with the 
peers to accept of the expedient propofed by the commons, 
that a general razure fhould be made of all the tranfaftions 
with regard to tl^at difputed queflion. 

Some attempts were made by the king to affeft a union 
between Englaild and Scotland; though they were too 



* Mr. Carte, in his Vindication of the Anfwer to the Byllander, p. 99. 
fays, that the fale of the fee- farm rents would not Mcld above loc,coo 
pounds 3 and his rcalons appear weU f:)undcd. 
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feeble to remove all the difficulties which obftrufted thntc hap. 
ufeful and important undertaking. Commiirioners were LXV. 
appointed to meet, in order to regulate the conditions : But ^^-''^Y^ 
the defign, chiefly by the intrigues of Lauderdale, foon 
after came to nothing. 

The king, about this time, began frequently to attend 
the debates of the houfe of peers. He faid, that they amu- 
fed him, and that he found them no lefs entertaining than 
a play. But deeper defigns were fufpe£led. As he feemed 
to intereft himfelf extremely in the caufe of lord Roos, 
v/ho had obtained a divorce from his wife on the accufa- 
tion of adultery, and applied to parliament for leave to mar- 
ry again ; people imagined, that Charles intended to make 
a precedent of the cafe, and that fome other pretence would 
be found for getting rid of the queen. Many propofals to 
this purpofe, it is faid, were made him by Buckingham : 
But the king, how little fcrupulous foever in fome refpects, 
was incapable of any aftion harfli or barbarous ; and he al- 
ways rejefted every fcheme of this nature. A fufpicion, 
however, of fuch intentions, it was obferved, had, at 
this time, begotten a coldnefs between the two royal bro- 
thers. 

We now come to a period, when the king's counfels, 
which hi:d hitherto, in the main, been good, though ne- 
gligent and fluctuating, became, during fome time, re- 
markably bad, or even criminal ; and breeding Incurable 
jealoufies in all men, were followed by fuch confequences 
as had almoft terminated in the ruin both of prince and 
people. Happily, the fame negligence fUll attended him ; 
and, as it had lefTened the influence of the good, it alfo 
diminiflied the efFeft of the bad mcafures, which he em- 
braced. 

It was rem.arked, that the committee of council, efl:a- 
bliilied for foreign affairs, was entirely changed; and that 
prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, fecretary Trevor, 
and lord keeper Bridgeman, men in whofe honour the na- 
tion had great confidence, were never called to any delibe- 
rations. "The whole fecret was intrufled to five perfons, 
Clifford, Afliley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauder- 
dale. Thefe men were knoWn by the appellation of the 
Cabal, a word which the initial letters of their names hap- The Cabal, 
pened to compofe. Never was there a more dangerous 
miniftry in England, nor one more noted for pernicious 
counfels. 

Lord Aililey, foon after known by the name of earl of ThcU- cha- 
Shaftefbury, was one of the moft remarkable characters of^^^^^^^- 
the age, and the chief fpring of all the fucceeding move- 
ments. During his early youth, he had engaged in the 
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CHAP, late king's party ; but being difgufled with fome meafures 
JLXV. of prince Maurice, he foon deferted to the parliament. He 
^^^•Y^ infinuated himfelf into the confidence of Cromwel ; and as 
^^70- he had great influence with the prefbyterians, he was fer- 
viceablc in fupporting, with his party, the authority of that 
ufurper% He employed the fame credit in promoting the 
reftoration; and on that account both deferved and acquir- 
ed favour with the king. In all his changes, he ftill main-, 
tained the charafter of never betraying thofe friends whom 
he deferied ; and whichever party he joined, his great ca- 
pacity and angular talents foon gained him their confi- 
dence, and enabled him to take the lead among them. No 
ftation could fatisfy his ambition, no fatigues were infupe- 
rable to his induftry. Well acquainted with the Wind at- 
tachment of faction, he furmounted all fenfe of fliame: 
And relying on the fubtilty of his contrivances, he was not 
ftartled with cnterprifes the moft hazardous and moft cri- 
minal. His talents, both of public fpeaking and private 
infinuation, fhone out in an eminent degree ; and amidft 
all his furious paffions, he pofTefled a found judgment of 
bufmefs, and ftill more of men. Though fitted by nature 
for beginning and pufhing the greatert undertakings, he 
was never able to conduft any to a happy period; and his 
eminent abilities, by reafon of his infatiable defires, were 
equally dangerous to himfelf, to the prince, and to the 
people. 

The duke of Buckingham polTelTed all the advantages, 
which a graceful perfon, a high rank, a fplendid fortune, 
and a lively wit could beftow j but by his wild conduft, 
unreftrained either by prudenceor principle, he found means 
to render himfelf in the end odious and even infignificant. 
The leaft intereft could make him abandon his honour i the 
fmalleft pleafurc could feduce him from his intereft ; the 
moft frivolous caprice was fufHcient to counterbalance his 
pleafure. By his want of fecrecy and conftancy, he de- 
ftroycd his charafter in public life; by his contempt of or- 
der and oeconomy, he diffipated his private fortune } by 
riot and debauchery, he ruined his health ; and he remain- 
ed at laft as incapable of doing hurt, as he had ever been 
little defirous of doing good, to mankind. 

The earl foon after created duke of Lauderdale was 
not defedlive in natural, and ftill lefs in acquired, talents 
but neither was his addrefs graceful, nor his underftanding 
juft. His principles, or more properly fpeaking his pre- 
judices, were obftinate, but unable to reftrain his ambi- 
tion : His ambition was ftill lefs dangerous than the tyran- 
ny and violence of his temper. An implacable enemy, 
but a lukewarm friend infolent to his inferiors, but abject 
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to his Taperiors ; thou:^h in his whole character and deport- C IJ A P. 
inent, he was rJmoft diar.ietrically oppofit,i to the king, he L^"*^- 
h:id the fortune, beyond any other miniiler, to maintain, 
during the greater part of his reign, an afcendant over 
him. 

The talents of parliamentary eloquence and Intrigue 
hjd raif^d fir Thomas ClirTord; and his daring impetuous 
fpirit gave him weight in the king's councils. Of the 
whole cabiil, Arlington was the leail: dangerous either. by 
his vices or his taLnts. Flis jadgment was found, though 
his capacity v/as but moderate ; and his intentions v/ere 
good, thouf^rh he v/anted courage and integrity to perfevere 
in them. Together with Tcipple and Bridgeman, he had 
been a great promoter of the triple league ; but he threw 
himfclf, with equal alacrity, into oppofite meafures, when 
he found them agreeable to, his mafter. Clifford and he 
were fecrctlv catholics: Shaftefbury, tliough addicted to 
aflrolo^y, was reckoned a deift ; Buckingham had too lit- 
tle reflection to embrace any fteady principles : Lauderdale 
had lonn: been a bigoted and furious prefDyterian ; and 
the opinions of that feil ft ill kept pofTefTion of his mind, 
how little foever they appeared in his conduf!:. 

The dark counfcls of the Cabal, though from the firft Their 
they gave anxiety to all men of reflection, were not tho- 
roughly known by the event. Such fjcm to have been the 
views which they, in concurrence with fomc catholic cour- 
tiers, who had the ear of their favereign, faggefted to the 
kln.'^ and the duke, and which thefe princjs too greedily 
embraced. I'hey fnid, that the parliament, though the 
fpirit of party, for the prefent, attaciied them to the crov/n, 
were IHU more attached to thofe powers and privihges 
v/nich tlieir predeceiTars had ufurped ficm the fovereign : 
That after the firft flow ofkindnefs was fpent, they had 
difcovered evident fymptoms of difcontent ; and v/ould be 
fare to turn againft the king all the authority which they 
yjt retain: J, and ftill more thofe prerenfions which it was 
eify (r: them in a moment to revive; That they not only 
kept the king in dependence by means of his precarious re- 
venue, but had never difcovered a fuitable gcnerofity, even 
in thofj temporary lupplies which they granted him: That 
it was high time for the prince to roufe himfelf from his 
lethargy, lind to recover that authority v/hich his predecef- 
(ovs, Suriiig f> many ages, had peaceably enjoyed : Th?X 
the PTcat error or misfortune of his father was the not 
havin?' f:>rmed any clofe connexion with foreign prnices, 
who, "on the breaking out of the rebellion, might have 
found their intereft ui fupporting hiai : That the prefent 

Vol. Vh C 
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C H A P. nlliances, being entered into with fo many weaker poten- 
L^<'v^- tates, who themfclves flood in need of the king's protec- 

^-'^V^ tion, could never ferve to maintain, much lefs augment, 
^^7^. the royal authority: That the French monarch alone, fa 
generous a prince, and by blood fo nearly allied to the 
king, would be found both able and willing, if gratified in 
l;is ambition, to defend the common caufe of kings againft 
ufurping fubjefts : That a war, undertaken againft Hol- 
land by the united force of two fuch mighty potentates, 
would prove an eafy enterprife, and would ferve all t)ie 
purpofes which were aimed at ; That, under pretence of 
that war, it would not be difficult to levy a military force 
without which, during the prevalence of republican prin- 
ciples among his fubjefts, the king would vainly expe£t "to 
defend his prerogative : That his naval power might be 
maintained, partly by the fupplies, which, on other pre- 
tences, would previoufly be obtained from parliament ; 
partly by fubfidics from France ; partly by captures, which 
might eafily be made on that opulent republic : That, in 
fuch a fituation, attempts to recover the loft authority of 
the crown would be attended with fuccefsj nor would any 
malcontents dare to refift a prince, fortified by tp power- 
ful an alliance ; or if they did, they would only draw more 
certain ruin on themfelves and on their caufe : And that, 
by fijbduing the States, a great ftep would be made to- 
- wards a reformation of the goverment; fince it was appa- 
rent, that that republic, by its fame and grandeur, fortifi- 
ed, in his facftious fubjects, their attachment to what they 
vainly termed their civil and religious liberties. 

These fuggeftions happened fatally to concur with. all 
the inclinations and prejudices of the king; his defire of 
more extenfivc authority, his propenfity to" the catholic re- 
ligion, his avidity for money. He feems likewife, from 
the very beginning of his reign, to have entertained great 
jealoufy of his own fubjefts, and, on that account, a defire 
of fortifying himfelf by an intimate alliance with France. 
So early as 1664, he had ofi^ered the French monarch to 
allow liiiii, without oppofition, to conquer Flanders, pro- 
vided that prince would engage to furnifh him with ten 
thoufand intanlry, and a fuitable number of cavalry, in 
cafe of any rebellion in England^'. As no dangerous 
lymptom at that time appeared, we are left to conjedure, 
fom ihis incident, what opinion Charles had conceived of 
the t ivTlious difpofition of his people. 

Even during the time when the triple alliance was the 
molt zealoufly cultivated, the king never feems to have 
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been entirely cordial in thofe falutary meafures, but ftill to CHAP. 

have caft a longing eye towards the French alliance. Clif- 

ford, who had much of his confidence, {ciid imprudently, ^"-^'V^ 

Notwithftanding all this joy, we muft have a fecond war ^^7^^- 

with Holland." The acceflion of the emperor to that 
alliance had been refufed by England on frivolous preten- 
ces. And many unfriendly cavils were raifed agaifl: the 
States with regard to Surinam and the conduit of the Eaft- 
India Company*. But about April 1669, ftrongeft 
fymptoms appeared of thofe fatal meafures, which were af- 
terwards more openly purfued. 

De W it, at that time, came to Temple ; and told him, 
that he paid him a vifit as a friend, not as a minifter. The 
occafion was, to acquaint him with a converfation which 
he had lately had with PufFendorf the Swedifh agent, who 
had pafled by the Hague in the way from Paris to his own 
country. The French minifters, r ufFendorf faid, had ta- 
ken much pains to perfuade him, that the Swedes would . 
very ill find their account in thofe meafures which they h?.d 
lately embraced : That Spain v/ould fail them in all her 
promifes of fubfidies ; nor would Holland alone be abl^e to 
fupport them : That England would certainly fail them, 
and had already adopted counfels dire£ily oppofite to thofe 
which by the triple league fhe had bound herfelf to purfue: 
And that the resolution was not the lefs fixed and certain, 
becaufe the fecret was as yet communicated to very few, 
either in the French or Engli/li court. When Puffendor.f 
feemed incredulous, Turcnne ftiowed him a letter from 
Colbert de Crofly, the French minifter at London ; in 
which, after mentioning the fuccefs of his negociations, 
and the favourable difpofition of the chief minifters there, 
he added, And I have at laft made them fcnfiblc of the 
" full extent of his majcfty's bountyf ." From this inci- 
dent it appears, that the infamous praftice of felling them- 
felves to foreign princes, a practice y^^hicb, notwithftand- 
ing the malignity of the vulgar, is certainly rare among 
men in high "office, h:>d not been fcrupled by C harles's mi- 
nifters, who even obtained their mafter's confent to this 
difhonourable corruption. 

But while all men of penetration, both abroad and at 
home v/ere alarmed with thefe incidents, tlie vifit which 
the king received fiom his fifter, the dutchefs of Orleans, 

* Gourville has faid In Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 14. 67. that Charlca 
was mv.r linccre in the triple alliance ; and that, having cn.cvLu.'icd |i 
violent animolity againit De Wit, he endeavoured by this artiikc to detach 
him from the French alliance, with a vi.vv of aftei-wartls riudin^i an opi.ronu- 
ni^v to fatiatc his Vengeance upon him. 1'his account, though vuy little 
honour.ille to the kini^'s memory, feems probable from th'' events, as v\cll di 
horn the authoiity oFthe author.' f Temple, vol. ii. v 179- 
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C H A r. was the foundation of uill ftronger fufpicion?. Lewis, 



LXV. 

1670. 



Alliance 
with 
France, 



.vnowing the addrefs and infinuation of that amible prindcll-, 
and the great infliicnc:^ which Hie had gained over her bro- 
ther, had engaged her to empl- )y al! her good office?^, in order 
to detach Charles from the triple league, v/hich, he knew, 
had fixed fuch unfurmountable barriers to his ambition ; and 
he now fent her to put the laft Jiand to the plan of their 
conjunrt operations. That he might the better cover this 
negotiation, he pretended to vifit his frontiers, particuliirly 
the great v/orks which he had undertaken at Dunkirk ; 
and he carried the queen and the whole court along with hiir. 
i6thMay. While he remained on the oppollte lliore, the dutchefs of 
Orleans went over to England ; and Charles met her at 
Dover, where they pafTed ten days together in great mirth 
and feftivity. By her artifices and carelTes, flie prevailed 
on Charles to rclinquifh the moft fettled maxims of ho- 
nour and polic)', and to finitli his cn2;agements with Lewis 
for the dcltrudion of Holland ; as well zs for the fubfe- 
quent change of religion in England. 

But Lewis welfkncw Charles's charafter, and the 
ufual flu£tLiation of his counfels. In order to fix him 
in the French interefts, he rcfolved to bind him by the ties 
of pleafure, the only ones which with him were irrefiftiblc; 
and he made him a prefent of a French miTcrefs, by whofe 
means he hoped, for the future, to govern him. The 
dutchefs of Orleans brought with her a young lady of the 
name of Querouaille, whom the kino; carried to London, 
and foon after created dutchefs of Portimorth. He was ex- 
tremely attached to her during the whole courfe of his life ; 
and ftie proved a great means of fupporting his connexions' 
with her native country. 

The fatisfadion v.'hich Charles reaped from his n-w 
alliance, received a great check by the death of his fifter, 
and kill more by thofe melancholy circumftances which 
attended it. Her death v/as fuddcn, after a few days nl- 
nefs ; and fte was fcized with the malady upon drirkJp- 
a glafs of fuccory water. Strong fufpicions of poifon 
ai'ole in the court of France, and were fpread all over 
J^^urope ; and as her hufband had difcovered many fvmn- 
toms of jcalouiy and difcontent on account of her condua, 
he was univerlally believed to be the author of the crime! 
Charles himL|f, during fomc time, was entirely convinced 
ot his guilt; but upon receiving the atteftation of phyn. 
cans, who, on opening her body, found no foundation for 

The duke of Orleans mdeed did never, in any o±cv cir 
om^ftance ot his hfe betray a:ch difpofltior^ ^ mSS 
leadhuntofo cnminal an a^ion ; and a lady, it is faki^ 
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drank the remains of the fame glafs, without feeling any c H A v, 
inconvenience. The fuddcn death of princes is commonly i^W. 
accompanied with th;:fe diliTiul furmifes ; and therefore lels ^^"^-y^ 
weight is in this cafe to be laid on the fufpicions of the 1670. 
public. 

Charles, inftead of breaking with France upon this 
incident, took advantage of it to fend over Buckingham, 
under pretence of condoling wiih the duke of Orleans, 
but in reality to concert farther meafures for the projefted 
war. Never ambaffador received greater carefies. The 
more deftruftive the pref-nt meafures were to the interefts 
of England, the m.ore natural was it for Lewis to load with 
civilities, and even Vv^ith favours, thofe whom he could en- 
gage to promote th^^m. 

The journey of Buckingham augmented the fufpicions 
in Holland, which every circumftance tended ftill farther 
to confirm. Lewis made a fudden irruption into Lor- 
raine; and thoui};h he miffed feizing the duke himfclf, who 
had no furmife of the danger, and who narrowly efcaped, 
he v/as foon able, without refiftance, to make himfelf 
mafter of the v/hole country. The French monarch was 
fo far unhappy, that, though the mioft tempting opportu- 
nities offered themfclves, he had not commonly fo much 
as the pretence of equity and juftice to cover his ambitious 
meafures. This acquifition of Lorraine ought to have ex- 
cited the jealoufy of the contrafting povy^ers in the triple 
le?gue, as much as an invafion of Flanders itfelf ; yet did 
Charles turn a deaf ear to all remonftrances made hirn up- 
on that fubjeCL. 

But wliat tended chiefly to open the eyes of de Wit 
and the Stat^^s, with regard to the meafures of England, 
was the fudden recall of fir William Temple. This mi- 
nifVcr had fo firmly eftablifhcd his charafter of honour and 
integrity, that he was believed incapable even of obeying 
bis mafter's commands, in promoting meafures v/hich he 
efteem^ed pernicious to his country ; and fo long as he re- 
mained in employment, de Wit thought himf:lf afiured of 
the fidelity of England. Charles was fo fcnfible of this 
prcpofTe^TLon, thr.t he ordered Tem.ple to leave his f imily 
at the Flague, and pretended, that that miiniftcr v/ould im- 
mediately return, after having conferred v/ith the king 
about fome bufinefs, where his negotiation had met v.'iih, 
obftruftions. De Wit made the Dutch rcfident infum 
the Englifti court, that he ftiouid confidcr the recnll of 
Temple as an exprefs declaration of a change of meafures 
in England ; and fhould even know what interpretation to 
put upon any delay of his return^ 
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C H A P. While thcfe meafures were fecretly in agitation, the 
LXV. parliament met, according to adjournment. The king 

<-^-r^ made a lliort fpeech, and left the bufinefs to be enlarged 
1670. upon by the keeper. That minifter much infifted on the 

oaober24. j.jj^g,g ^^^^^ ^^^t of fupply ; the mighty increafe of the 

m^nt/^' naval power of France, now triple to what it was before 
the laft war with Holland; the decay of the Englifti na- 
vy ; the ncceffity of fitting out next year a fleet of fifty 
fail; the obligations which the king lay under by feveral 
treaties to exert himfelf for the common good of Chriften- 
dom. Among other treaties, he mentioned the triple alli- 
ance, and the defenfive league with the States. 

The artifice fucceeded. The houfe of commons, en- 
tirely fatisfied with the king's meafures, voted him confi- 
derable fupplics. A land tax for a year was impofed of a 
fhilling a pound; two Ihillings a pound on two thirds of 
the falaries of offices ; fifteen {hillings on every hundred 
pounds of bankers' money and ftock ; an additional excife 
upon beer for fix years, and certain impofitions upon law 
proceedings for nine y^ars. The parliament had never be- 
fore been in a more liberal humour; and never furely was 
it lefs merited by the counfcls of the king and of his mini- 
fters*. 

The commons paflcd another bill, for laying a duty on 
tobacco, Scotch fait, glaflcs, and feme other commodities. 
Againft this bill the merchants of London appeared by pe- 
tition before the houfe of lords. The lords entered into 



* This year, on the thhd of Jnnuary, died George Monk, duke of Albe- 
marle, at Newhall in ElTcx, after a languiihing illmfs, and in the fixty-third 
year of his age. He left a great eftate of i !;,cco 1. a year, in land, and 
60,000 1. in money, acquired by the bounty of the king, and jncrcafed by 
his own frugality in his later years. Bifhop Burnet, who, agreeably to his 
own factious fpirit, treats this illuftrious perfonaj^e with great malignity, re- 
proaches him with avarice : But as he appears nof: to have been in the leafl 
tainted with rapacity, his frugal conilu£l may more candidly be imputed to the 
habits acquired in early life, while he was polTefl'ed of a very narrow fortune. 
It is indeed a fingular proof of the ftrange power of faiflion, that any malig- 
nity fhould purfue the memory of a nobleman, the tenor of whofe life was fo 
unexceptionable, and who, by reftoring the ancient and legal and free go- 
vernment to three kingdoms, plunged in the moll deftruftive anarchy, may 
fafcly be faid to be the fubjeft in thefe illands, who, fince the beginning of 
time, rendered the moft durable and moft elTential f.-rviccs to his native coim- 
try. The means alfo, by which he achieved his great imdertakings, were 
almoft entirely unexceptionable. Hi^j temporary diflimulation, being abfo- 
lutcly necelVary, could fcaixely be hlamable. He had received no truft from 
that mongrel, pretended, ufarping parliament whom he dethroned j therefore 
could betray none ; He even refufe I to carry his dlTimulation fo far as to take 
the oath of abjuration againft the king. I confef^^ however, that the Rev. 
Dr. Douglas has Ihovvn me, from the Clarendon papers, an original letter of 
his to fir Arthur HazzJerig, contaiiing very carncft, and certainly falfc 
proteftations, of his zeal for the commonwealth. It is to be lamented, that 
fo worthy a man, and of furh plain manners, ihouH ever have foiund it necef- 
fary to carry his diiVimulation to fiich a htight. His fair.ily ended with his 
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their reafons, and began to make amendments on the bill c H A F. 
lent up by the commons. This attempt was highly re- ^-^V. 
fented by the lower houfe, as an encroachment on the ^«--^V^ 
right, which they pretended to polTefs alone, of granting ^^7^- 
money to the crown. Many remonftrances pafled between 
the two houfes; and by their altercations the king was 
obliged to prorogue the parliament ; and he thereby loft aid April, 
the money which was intended him. This is the laft time 
that the peers have revived any pretenfions of that nature. 
Lver fuice, the privilege of the commons, in all other 
places, except in the houfe of peers, has paflcd for uncon- 
troverted. 

Th ERE was a private affair, which, during this feffion, 
difgufted the houfe of commons, and required fome pains 
to accommodate it. The ufual method of thofe who op- 
pofed the court in the money bills was, if they failed in 
the main vote, as to the e!<tent of the fupply, to levy the 
money upon fuch funds as they expe£l:ed would be unac- 
ceptable, or would prove deficient. It was propofed to 
lay an impofition upon playhoufes : The courtiers objedl- 
ed, that the players were the king's fervants, and a part 
of his pleafure. Sir John Coventry, a gentleman of the 
country party, aflced, " whether the king's pleafure lay 
" among the male or female players ?" This ftroke of 
fatire was aimed at Charles, who, befides his miftreffes of 
higher quality, entertained at that time two adtreffes, Da- 
vis and Nell Gwin. The king received not the raillery 
with the good humour which might have been expected. 
It was faid, that this being tlie firft time that refpe(5l to 
majefty had been publicly violated, it was necefTary, by 
fome fevere chaftifement, to make Coventry an example 
to all who might incline to tread in his footfteps. Sands, 
Obrian, and fome other ofRc^rs of the guards, were or- 
dered to way-lay him, and to fet a mark upon him. He 
defended himfelf with bravery, and after wounding feveral 
of the affpilants, was difarmed with fome difficulty. They 
cut his nofe to the bone, in order, as they faid, to teach 
him what rcfpedl he owed to the king. The commons 
were inflamed by this indignity offered to one of their 
members, on account of words fpoken in the houfe. They Coventry 
pafTed a law, which made it capital to maim any perfon ; i*^- 
ajid they enacted, that thofe criminals, who had afTaulted 
Coventry, fhoulid be incapable of receiving a pardon from 
the crown. 

There was another private affair tranfafted about this 
time, by which the king was as much expofcd to the im- 
putation of u capricious lenity, as he v/as here blamed for 
unncccfTary feverity. Blood, a difbanded ©fficer of the 
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C H A P. protciftor'?, had been engaged in the confpiracy for raifmg 
inlurrection in Ireland ; and on account of this crime 
^-''Y^ he himfdf had been attainted, and fome of his accomplices 
capitally punifhcd. The daring villian meditated revenge 
Climes! ^-'P^^^^ Ormond, the lord lieutenant. Having by artifice 
drawn off the duke's footmen, he attacked his coach in 
the night-time, as it drove along St. James's ftrect in 
London ; and he made hirrfelf mafter of his perfcn. He 
might here have finifhed the crime, had he not meditated 
refinements in his vengeance : He was rcfclved to hang 
the duke at Tyhurn ; and for that purpofe bound him, and 
mounted him on horfeback behind one of his ccmpanionF. 
» They were advanced a good way into the fields ; when 
,the duke, making efiJ'orts for his liberty, threw hirrfelf to 
the ground, and brought down with him the afiaffin to 
whom he v/as fiiftened. They were ftrureliniz; tC2;ether 
in the mire; when Ormond's fjrrvants, whom the slarm 
had reached, came and faved him. Blood and his com.pa- 
nions, firing their piftols in a hurry at the duke, rode ofF, 
and faved themfelves by means of the darknefs. 

Buckingham was at firft, v/ith fome appearances of 
rcafon, fufpcftcd to be the author of this attcm.pt. His 
profligate chara£ter, and his enmiity againft Orm.ond, ex- 
pofcd him to that im.putation. OfTory foon after came to 
court ; and feeing Buckingham ftand by the king, his co- 
lour rofe, and he could not forbear exprelTing him.fclf to 
tliis purpofe : " My lord, I knov/ wcW that you are at the 

bottom of this late attempt upon my father : But I give 
" you warning ; if by any means he come to a violent 
" end, I fhall not be at a lofs to know the author : I fliail 

confider you as the aflailin : I fhall treat you as fuch ; 
" snd wherever I meet you, I Ihall piftol you, though 

you flood behind the king's chair; and I tell it you la 

his mnjefty's pretence, that you m.ay be furc I fliail not: 

fail of performance*." If there was here any indeco- 
rum, it was cafily cxcufed in a generous youth, \vhcn his 
father's life was expofed to danger. 

A LITTLE after, Blood formed a defign of carryinor 
off the crown and regalia from the Tower; a dcfion to 
which he was prom.ptcd, as well by the furprifing bofdnefs 
of the enterprifc, as by the views of profit. He was near 
fuccceding. He had bound and wounded Edwards, the 
keeper of the jeweUoffice, and had gotten out of the 
Tower^v/kh his prey; but was overtaken and feized, Vv^ith 
fome of his affociates. One of them was knov/n to liave 
been concerned in the attempt upon Ormond ; and Elood 



* CaiLe's Ormond, vol, li. p. 225. 
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was immediately concluded to be the ringleader. When CHAP, 
queftioned, he frankly avowed the enterprife ; but refufed LXV. 
to tell his accomplices. " The fear of death," he faid, ''^-'^v^ 
" Ihould never engage him, either to deny a guilt, or be- *67i- 

tray a friend." All thefe extraordinary circumftances 
made him the general fubjeft of converfation ; and the 
Icing w^as moved, by an idle curiofity, to fee and fpcak with 
a perfon fo noted for his courage and his crimes. Blood 
might now efteem himfelf fecure of pardon y and he want- 
ed not addrefs to improve the opportunity. He told 
Charles, that he had been en2;aged, with others, in a de- 
fign to kill him with a carabine above Batterfea, where 
his majefty often went to bathe ; That the caufe of this 
lefolution was the feverity exercifed over the confciences 
of the godly, in reftraining the liberty of their religious 
alFemblies : That when he had taken his ftand among the 
reeds, full of thefe bloody refolutions, he found his heart 
checked with an awe of majefty \ and he not only relented 
himfelf, but diverted his aflbciates from their purpofe : 
That he had long ae;o brought himfelf to an entire indif- 
ference about life, which he now gave for loft j yet could 
Jie not forbear warning the king of the danger which might 
attend his execution : That his alTociates had bound them- 
felves by the ftrifteft oaths to revenge the death of any of 
the confederacy : And that no precaution or pov/er could 
fecure any one from the cffefts of their defperate refolu- 
tions. 

W HETHER thefe confiderations excited fear or admira- 
tion in the king, they confirmed his refolution of granting 
a pardon to Blood ; but he thought it a point of decency 
firft to obtain the duke of Ormond's confent. Arlington 
came to Ormond in the king's name, and dsfired that he 
would not profecute Blood, for reafons which he was 
commanded to give him» The duke replied, that his ma- 
jefty's commands were the only reafon that could be given ; 
and being fufficicnt, he might therefore fpare the reft. 
Charles carried his kindneis to Blood ftill farther: He 
granted him an eftate of five hundred pounds a year in 
Ireland ; he encouraged his attendance about his perfon ; 
he (howed him great countenance, and many applied to 
him for promoting their pretcnfions at court. And while 
old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his life, and had 
been wounded, in defending the crown and regalia, was 
forgotten and neglected, this man, who deferved only tp 
be ftared at, and dctefted as a monfter, became a kind of 
favourite. 

Vol. VI. D 
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CHAP. Errors of this nature in private life, have oftefi as 
LXV. bad an influence as mifcarriages, in which the pubh'c is 
^"^^y^ more immediately concerned. Another incident happened 
'^71- this year, which infufed a general difplcafure, and ftill 
greater apprehenfions, into all men. The dutchefs of 
York died ; and in her laft ficlcnefs, fhe made open pro- 
feflion of the Romifli religion, and finifhed her life in thiit 
communion. This put an end to that thin difguife which 
the duke had hitherto worn ; and he nov/ openly declared 
Dukcdc- his converfion to the church of Rome. Unaccountable 
dares him- terrors of popery, ever fince the accelTion of the houfe of 
idf catho- S(.^^J.^^ had prevailed throughout the nation; but thefe had 
formerly been found fo groundlefs, and had been employed 
to fo many bad purpofes, that furmifes of this nature were 
likely to meet with the lefs credit among all men of fenfe; 
and nothing but the duke's imprudent bigotry could have 
convinced the whole nation of his change of religion. 
Popery, which had hitherto been only a hideous fpe£lre, was 
now become a real ground of terror being openly and 
zealoufly embraced by the heir to the crown, a prince of 
induftry and enterprife ; while the king himfclf was not 
entirely free from like fufpicions. 

It is probable that the new alliance with France in- 
fpired the duke with the courage to make open profeffion 
of his religion, and rendered him more carclcfs of the af- 
fedions and efteem of the Englifli. This alliance became 
every day more apparent. Temple was declared to be no 
longer ambalTador to the States 5 and Downing, whom 
the Dutch regarded as the inveterate enemy of ''their re- 
public, was fent over in his ^tead. A ground of quarrel 
was fought by means of a yacht, difpatched for lady Tem- 
ple. The captain failed through the Dutch fleet, which 
lay on their own coafts ; and he had orders to make them 
ftnke, to fire on them, and to perfevere till they fhould 
return his fire. The Dutch admiral, Van Ghent, fur- 
pnied at this bravado, came on board the yacht, and ex- 
preffed his willingnefs to pay refped to the Britifh flae, 
accordmg to former praflice : But that a fleet, on their 
own coafts, lliould ftrike to a fingle veffel, and that not a 
Ihip of war, was, he faid, fuch an innovation, that he 
clurft not, without exprefs orders, agree to it. The cap- 
tarn, thinking it dangerous, as well as abfurd, to renew 
hnng m the midft of the Dutch fleet, continued his courfe ; 
and, for that negleft of orders, was committed to the 
1 ower. 

This^ incident, however, furniflied Downing with a 
new article to increafe thofc vain pretences, on which it 
was purpofed to ground the intended rupture. The Eng. 
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Irfh court delayed feveral months before they complained ;C H A P. 
left, if they had demanded fatisfaftion more early, the Dutch 
might have had time to grant it. Even when Downing ^^-^^Y^ 
delivered his memorial, he was bound by his inftruflions '^^i- 
not to accept of any fatisfa£tion after a certain number of 
days 5 a very imperious manner of negotiating, and im- 
practicable in Holland, where the forms of the republic 
render delays abfolutely unavoidable. An anfwer, however, 
though rcfufed by Downing, was fent over to London 5 
with an ambaflador extraordinary, who had orders to ufe 
every expedient that might give fatisfadtion to the court 
of Engla^id. That court replied, that the anfwer of the 
Hollanders was ambiguous and obfcure ; but they would 
not fpecify the articles or expreiTions which were liable to 
that objection. The Dutch ambaflador defired the Eng- 
lifh miniflry to draw the anfwcr in what terms they pleaf- 
ed; and he engaged to fign it : The Englifli miniftry re- 
plied, that it was not their bufmefs to draw papers for the 
Dutch. The ambaflador brought them the draught of an 
ajticle, and afked them whether it were fatisfaftory : The 
Englifh anfwered that, when he had figned and delivered 
it, they would tell him their mind concerning it. The 
Dutchman rcfolved to fign it at a venture; and on his de- 
mandino; a new audience, an hour was appointed for that 
purpofe : But w^hen he attended, the Englifli refufed to en- 
ter upon bufinefs, and told him, that the feafon for nego- 
tiating was now pafl:*. 

Long and frequent prorogations were made of the par- 1672. 
liament ; lefl: the houfes fliould declare themfelves with 
vigour a2;ainft counfels, fo oppofite to the inclination as 
well as interefts of the public. Could we fuppofe that 
Charles, in his alliance againfl: Holland, really meant the 
good of his people, that meafure mufl: pafs for an extraor- 
dinary, nay, a romantic fl:rain of patriotifm, which could 
lead him, in fpite of all difficulties, and even in fpite of 
themfelves, to feek the welfare of the nation. But every 
ftep, which he took in this affair, became a proof, to all 
men of penetration, that the prefent war was intended 
againfl: the religion and liberties of his own fubjeds, even 
more than againfl: the Dutch themfelves. He now afted 
in every thing, as if he were already an abfolute monarch, 

♦ England's Appeal, p, 22. This year, on the I2th of November, died. 
In hb retreat, and in the 6oth year of his age, Thomas lord Fairfax, who 
performed rr.any great actions, without being a memorable perfonage, and al- 
lowed hirr-felf to be carried into many criminal cnterprifcs, with the b' It and 
moft upright intentions. His daughter and heir was married to Gcorgti Vil- 
Hcrs, duke of Buckingham. 
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CHAP, and was never more to lie under the control of national af- 
LXV. 'femblies. 

^^^'V^ The long prorogations of parliament, if they freed 
'^7^- the king from the importunate remonftranccs of that af- 
fembly, were, however, attended with this inconvenience, 
that no money could be procured to carry on the rrilitary 
preparations againft Holland. Under pretence of main- 
taining the triple league, which at that very time he had 
firmly refolvcd to bre;ik, Charles had obtained a large fup- 
ply from the commons ; but this money was foon exhaull- 
ed by debts and expences. France had ftipulated to p?.y 
two hundred thoufand pounds a-year during the war; but 
that fupply was inconfiderable, compared to the immenfe 
charge of the Englifh navy. It feemed as yet premature 
to venture on levying money% without confent of parlia^- 
ment j fince the pov/cr of taxing themf -lves was the pri- 
vilege, of which the Englifh were, with reafon, particu- 
larly jealous. Some other refource muft be fallen on. 
The king had declared, that the ftafF of treafurer was 
ready for any one that could find an expedient for fupply- 
ing the prefent neceffities. Shaftefbury dropped a hint to 
Clifford, which the latter immediately feized, and carried 
to the king, who granted him the promifed reward, toge- 
ther with a peerage. This expedient was the fliutting up 
of the Exchequer, and the retaining of all the payments 
which fliould be made into it. 
Jan. It had been ufual for the bankers to carry their money 

Exchequer the Exchequer, and to advance it upon fecurity of the 
funds, by which they were afterwards reimburfed, when 
the money was levied on the public. The bankers, by 
this traffic, got eight, fometimes ten, per cent, for funis 
which either had been configncd to them without intereft, 
or which they had borrowed at fix per cent. : Profits, 
which they dearly paid for by this eo:regious breach of 
public faith. The meafure was fo fuddenly taken, that 
none had warning of the danger. A general confufion 
prevailed in the city, followed by the ruin of many. The 
bankers flopped payment ; the merchants could anfwer no 
bills J diftruft took place every where, with a ftagnation 
of commerce, by which the public was univerfally afFcd- 
ed. And men, full of difmal apprehenfions, afked each 
other, what mull be the fcope of thofe myfterious counfels, 
wh-nce the parliament and all men of honour were ex- 
cluded, and which commenced by the forfeiture of public 
credu, and an open violation of the moft folemn enaaoe. 
mints, both foreign and domeftic. ^ ^ 

Dccl.n^lon ANOTHER mcafurc of the court contains fomethin^ 
laudable, when confidered - in itfclfi but if we rcflcd on 
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the motive whence it proceeded, as well as the time when CHAP, 
it was embraced, it will fiirni{h a ftrong proof of the ar- LXV. 
bitrary and dangerous counfels purfucd at prelcnt by the ^^^^Y^ 
king and his miniftry. Charles refolved to make ufe of '^72- 
bis fupreme power in ecclcfiaftical matters ; a power, he i"^- 
faid, which was not only inherent in him, but which had 
been recognized by feveral afts of parliament. By virtue March 15. 
of this authority, he iffued a proclamation; fufpcnding the 
penal laws enafted againft all non-conformifts or reculants 
whatfoever; and granting to the prot ftant difienters the 
public exercife of their religion, to the catholics the exer- 
cife of it in private houfes. A fruitlefs experiment of this 
kind, oppofed by the parliament, and retracted by the king, 
had already been made a few years after the reftoration ; 
but Charles expefted, that the parliament, whenever it 
fhould meet, would now be tamed to greater fubmiffion, 
and would no longer dare to control his meafurcs. Mean- 
while, the dilTenters, the moft inveterate enemies of the 
court, were mollified by thefe indulgent maxims : And the 
catholics, under their fhelter, enjoyed more liberty than the 
laws had hitherto allowed them. 

At the fame time, the aft of navigation was fufpended 
by royal will and pleafure : A meafure, which, though a 
ftretch of prerogative, feemed ufeful to commerce, while 
all the feamen were employed on board the royal navy. 
A like fufpenfion had been granted, during the firft Dutch 
war, and was not much remarked ; becaufe men had, at 
that time, entertained left jealoufy of the crown. A pro- 
clamation was alfo iflued, containing rigorous claufes in 
favour of preiTing : Another full of menaces againft thofe 
who prefumed to fpeak undutifully of his majefty's mea- 
fures, and even againft thofe who heard fuch difcourfe, un- 
lefs they informed in due time againft the offenders : Ano- 
ther againft importing or vending any fort of painted ear- 
then ware, " except thofe of China, upon pain of being 
" grievoyfly fined, and fuftering the utmoft puniftiment 
which might be lawfully Inflided upon contemners of 
his majefty's royal authority," An army had been le- 
vied ; and it was found, that difcipline could not be en- 
forced without the exercife of martial law, which was 
therefore eftabliftied by order 6f council, though contrary 
to the petition of right. All thefe a£ls of power, how 
little important foever in themfclves, favoured ftrongly of 
arbitrary government, and were no-v/ifc fuitable to that 
legal adminiftration, which the parliament, after fuch vio- 
lent Gonvulfions and civil wars, had hoped to have efta- 
bliflied in the kingdom. 
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CHAP- It may be worth remarking, that the lord-keeper refu- 
LXV. fed to affix the great feal to the declaration for fufpending 
^^■'-Y^ penal laws ; and was for that roafon, though under 
1672. other pretences, removed from his office. Shaftefbury 
was made chancellor in his place ; and thus another mem- 
ber of the Cabal received the reward of his counfels. 
Attack of Foreign tranfaftions ' kept pace with the fe domeftic 
thrsmyrna occurrences. An attempt, before the declaration of war, 
fl^^ct. was made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet by fir Robert 
Holmes. This fleet confifted of feventy fail, valued at a 
million and a half i and the hopes of feizing fo rich a prey 
had been a great motive for engaging Charles in the pre- 
fent war, and he had confidered that capture as a principal 
refource for fapporting his military enterprifes. Holmes, 
with nine frigates and three yachts, had orders to go on 
this command ; and he paiPcd Sprague in the channel, who 
was returning with a fquadron from a cruize in the Me- 
diterranean. Spra8:ue informed him of the near approach 
of the Hollanders ; and had not Holmes, from a defire of 
engroffing the honour and profit of the enterprife, kept the 
fecret of his orders, the conjun£tion of thcfe fquadrons had 
rendered the fuccefs infallible. When Holmes approached 
the Dutch, he put on an amicable appearance, and invited 
March 13. the admiral. Van Nefs, who commanded the convoy, to^ 
come on board of him : One of his captains gave a like 
infidious invitation to the rear-admiral. But thefe officers 
were on their guard. They had received an intimation of 
the hoftile intentions of the Englifli, and had already put 
all the fhips of war and merchant-men in an excellent 
pofture of defence. Three times were they val?tintly af^ 
failed by the Englifh ; and as often did they valiantly defend 
themfelves. In the third attack one of the Dutch fliips of 
war was taken; and three or four of their moft inconfi- 
derable merchant-men fell into the enemies' hands. The 
reft, fighting with fkill and courage, continued their courfe ; 
and, favoured by a mift, got fafe into their own harbours. 
This attempt is denominated perfidious and piratical by 
the Dutch writers, and even by many of the Englifti. It 
merits at leaft the appellation of irregular ; and "as it had 
been attended with bad fuccefs, it brought double fhame 
upon the contrivers. The Englifh miniftry endeavoured 
to apologize for the aftion, by pretending that it was a 
cafual rencounter, arifing from the obftinacy of the Dutch^- 
in rcfufing the honours of the flag : But the contrary was 
fo well known, that even Holmes himfelf had not the afl^i- 
rance to perfift in this aflfeveration. 

Till this incident the States, notwithftanding all the 
menaces and preparations of the Englifli, never believed 
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them thorouglily in earneft ; and had alv/ays cxpefled that C H A P. 
the affair would terminate, either in fome demands of LXV. 
money, or in feme propofals for the advancement of the ^-^"V**^ 
prince of Orange. The French thcmfelvcs had never 
much reckoned on affiftance from England ; and fcarccly 
could believe that their ambitious projects would, contrary 
to every maxim of honour and policy, be forwarded by 
that power which was nx>ft interefted, and moft able to 
oppofe them. But Charles was too far advanced to retreat. 
He immediately iffued a declaration of war againft the March 17. 
Dutch; and furely reafons more falfe and frivolous never War de- 
were employed to iuftifv a flagrant violation of treaty. ':\^'^!^ ^J^^ 

Q 1 • 1 ^ 1 r • • ■■ 1 / Holland. 

oome complamts are there made of injuries done to the 
Eaft-India company, which yet that company difavowed : 
The detention of fome Englifh in Surinam is mentioned; 
though it appears that thcfe perfons had voluntarily re- 
mained there : The refufal of a Dutch fleet, on their own 
Goafts, to ftrike to an Englifh yacht, is much aggravated : 
And to piece up all thefe pretenfions, fome abufive pic- 
tures are mentioned, and reprefented as a ground of quar- 
rel. The Dutch were long at a lofs what to make of 
this article; till it was difcovered, that a portrait of Cor- 
nelius de Wit, brother to the penfionary, painted by order 
of certain magiftrates of Dort, and hung up in a chamber 
of the town-houfe, had given occafion to the complaint. 
In the perfpeftive of this portrait, the painter had drawn 
fome fhips on fire in a harbour. This was conftrued to 
be Chatham, where de Wit had really diftinguifhed him- 
felf, and had acquired honour ; but little did he imagine, 
that, while the infult itfelf, committed in open war, had fo 
long been forgiven, the picture of it ftiould dravv fuch 
fevere vengeance upon his country. The conclufion of 
this manifefto, where the king ftill profeffed his refolution 
of adhering to the triple alliance, was of a piece with the 
reft of it. 

Lewis's declaration of war contained more dignity, if 
undifguifed violence and injuftice could merit that appel- 
lation. He pretended only, that the behaviour or the 
Hollanders had been fuch, that it did not confift with his 
glory any longer to bear it. That monarch's preparations 
were in great forwardnefs ; and his ambition was flattered 
with the moil promifing views of fuccefs. Sweden was 
detached from the triple league ; The bifhop of Munfter 
was engaged by the payment of fubfidies to take part with 
France : The elector of Cologne had entered into the fame 
alliance; and, having configncd Bonne and other towns 
into the hands of Lewis, magazines were there crefled ; 
and it was from that quarter that France purpofed to in- 
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C H A P. vade the United Provinces. The ftanding force of that 
LxV. ' kingdom amounted to a hundred and eighty thoufand men j 
U-Y^ ^nd with more than half of this great arm7was the French 
1672. king now approaching to the Dutch frontiers. The or- 
der, ceconomy, and induftry of Colbert, equally fubfervient 
to the ambition of the prince, and happinefs of the people, 
furnifhed unexhaufted treafures : Thefe, employed by the 
unrelenting vigilance of Louvois, fupplied every military 
preparation, and facilitated all the cnterprifes of the army: 
Conde, Turenne, feconded by Luxembourg, Crequi, and 
the moft renowned generals of the age, conduced this 
army, and by their condud and reputation infpired cou- 
rage into every one. The monarch himfeif, furrcmnded 
with a brave nobility, animated his troops by the profpe£l 
of reward, or, what was more valued, by the hopes of his 
approbation. The fatigues of war gave no interruption 
to gaiety ; Its dangers furnifhed matter for glory : And 
in no enterprife did the genius of that gallant and polite 
people ever break out with more diftinguiftied luftre. 

Though de Wit/s intelligence in foreign courts was 
not equal to the vigilance of his domcftic adminlftration, 
he had, long before, received many furmifes of this fatal 
confederacy i but he prepared not for defence, fo early or 
with fuch induftry, as the danger required. A union of 
England with France was evidently, he faw, deftruftive to 
the intereftvS of the former kingdom ; and therefore, over- 
looking or ignorant of the humours and fecret views of 
'Charles, he concluded it impoffible, that fuch pernicious 
projefts could ever really be carried into execution. Se- 
cure in this fallacious reafoning, he allowed the republic 
to remain too long in that defencelefs fituation, into 
which many concurring accidents had confpired to throw 
her. 

Weakncfs By a Continued and fuccefsful application to commerce, 
of the the people were become unwarlikc, and confided entirely 
utcs. ^j^^j^ defence in that mercenary army, which they 

maintained. After the treaty of Weftphalia, the States, 
trufting to their peace with Spain, and their alliance with 
France, had broken a great part of this army, and did not 
fupport with fuflicient vigilance the difcipllne of the troops 
which remained. When the ariftocratic party prevailed, 
it was thought prudent to difmifs many of the old expe- 
rienced officers, who were devoted to the houfe of Orange ; 
and their place was fupplied by rav/ youths, the fons or 
kinfmen of burgomafters, by whofe intereft the party was 
fupported. Thefe new officers, relying on the credit of 
their friends and family, neglefled their military duty ; and 
fome of them, it is faid, were even allowed to fervc by 
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deputies, to whom they afligned a fmall part of their pay. chap. 

During the war with England, all the forces of that nation 

had been difbanded : Lewis's invafion of Flanders, fol- ^^'^^Y^ 

lowed by the triple league, occafioned the difmiffion of the ^^72- 

French regiments : And the place of thefe troops, which 

had ever had a chief ftiarc in the honour and fortune of all 

the wars in the Low Countries, had not been fupplied by 

any new levies. 

De Wit, fenfible of this dangerous fituation, and 
alarmed by the reports which came from all quarters, ex- 
erted himfclf to fupply thofe defefts, to which it was not 
eafy of a fudden to provide a fuitable remedy. But every 
propolal, which he could make, met with oppofition from 
the Orange party, now become extremely formidable. 
The long and uncontrolled adminiftration of this fbatefman 
had begotten envy : The prefent incidents roufed up his 
enemies and opponents, who afcribed to his mifcondu£t 
alone the bad fituation of the republic : And, above all, 
the popular affeftion to the young prince, which had fo 
long been held in violent conftraint, and had thence ac- 
quired new acceffions of force, began to difplay itfelf, and 
to threaten the commonwealth with fome great convulfion, 
William III, prince of Orange, was in the twenty-fecond 
year of his age, and gave ftrong indications of thofe great 
qualities, by which his life was afterwards fo much diftin- 
guifhed. De Wit himfelf, by giving him an excellent 
education, and inftru£ling him in all the principles of go- 
vernment and found policy, had generoufly contributed to 
make his rival formidable. Dreading the precarious fitua- 
tion of his own party, he was always refolved, he faid, by 
conveying to the prince the knowledge of affairs, to ren- 
der him capable of ferving his country, if any future emer- 
gence fliould ever throw the adminiftration into his hands. 
The conduct of William had hitherto been extremely laud- 
able. Notwithftanding his powerful alliances with Eng- 
land and Brandenburgh, he had exprefled his refolution of 
depending entirely on the States for his advancement; 
and the whole tenor of his behaviour fuited extremely 
the genius of that people. Silent and thoughtful ; given 
to hear and to inquire; of a found and fteady underftand- 
ing'y firm in whaC he once refolved, or once denied; 
ftrongly intent on bufinefs, little on pleafure : By thefe 
virtues h; engaged the attention of all men. And the 
people, fenfible that they owed their liberty, and very ex- 
iftence, to his family, and remembering, that his great 
uncle, Maurice, had been able, even in more early youth, 
to defend themat^ainft the exorbitant pov/er of Spain, v/ere 
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CHAP, defirous of raifing this prince to all the authority of his aA- 
ceftors, and hoped, from his valour and conduit nJone, to 

^"''"Y^ receive proteftion againft thofe imminent dangers with 
1^7-- which they were at prefent threatened. 

While thefe two powerful fadlions ftruggled for fupe- 
riority, every fcheme for defence was oppoled, every pro- 
je£t retarded. What was determined with difficulty, was 
executed without vigour. Levies indeed were made, and 
the army completed to feventy thoufand men* : The prince 
was appointed both general and admiral of the common^ 
wealth, and the whole military power was put into his 
hands. But new troops could not of a fudden acquire dif- 
cipline and experience ; And the partifans of the prince 
wereftill unfatisfied, as long as the perpetual ediSfy fo it 
was called, remained in force ; by which he was excluded 
from the ftadtholderfhip, and from all fhare in the civil ad- 
miniftration. 

It had always been the maxim of de Wit's party to cul- 
tivate naval afFaIrs with extreme care, and to give the fleet 
a preference above the army, which they reprefented as 
the object of an unreafonablc partiality in the princes of 
Orange. The two violent wars, which had of late been 
waged with England, had cxercifed the valour, and im- 
proved the fkill, of the failors. And, above all, de Ruyter, 
the greateft fea commander of the age, was clcfely con- 
nected with the Louveflein party ; and every one was dif- 
pofed, with confidence and alacrity, to obey him. The 
equipment of the fleet was therefore haftened by de Wit ; 
in hopes that, by ftriking at firft a fuccefsful blow, he 
might infpire courage into the difmayed States, and fup- 
port his own declining authority. He feems to have been, 
in a peculiar manner,"incenfed againfl the Englifh ; and he 
refolved to take revenge on them for their conduit, of 
which, he thought, he himfelf and his country had fuch 
rcafon to complain. By the offer of a clofe alliance for 
mutual defence, they had feduced the republic to quit the 
alliance of France ; but no fooner had Ihe embraced thefe 
meafures, than they formed leagues for her deftrudion, 
w^ith that very power, v/hich they^had treacheroufly engao^- 
cd her to offend. In the midft of full peace, nay, during 
an mtuTiate union, they attacked her commerce, her only 
means ot fubfiftence; and, moved by ftiameful rapacity, 
had invaded that property, which, from a reliance on their 
faith, the/ had hoped to find unprotccfted and defencelefs. 
Contrary CO their own manifeft intercft, as well as to their 
honour, they Ml retained a malignant rcfentment for her 
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fucccfhfu^ conclufion of the former war ; a war which had, chap. 
at lirft, fprung from their own wanton infolence and ambi- lxV. 
tion. To reprefs fo dangerous an enemy, would, de Wit U-'-y^ 
imagined, give peculiar pleafure, and contribute to the fu- 1672. 
ture fecurity of his country, whofe profperity was fo much 
the objefl of general envy. 

Actuated by like motives and views, de Ruyter put 
to fea with a formidable fleet, confifting of ninety-one 
fliips of war and forty-four fire-fliips. Cornelius de Wit 
was on board, as deputy from the States. They failed in 
queft of the Englifh, who v/ere under the command of the 
duke of York, and who had already joined the French un- 
der marefchal d'Etrees. The combined fleets lay at Sole- c^tttk' of 
bay in a very negligent pofture; and Sandwich, being an Solcbay. 
experienced ofHcer, had given the duke v/arning of the ^^^^^ ^^^>'- 
danger; but received, it is faid, fuch an anfvver as intimat- 
ed, that there was more of caution than of courage in his 
apprehenfions. Upon the appearance of the enemy, eve- 
ry one ran to his pofi: with precipitation, and many fhips 
were obliged to cut their cables, in order to be in readi- 
nefs. Sane wich commanded the vanj and though deter- 
mined to conquer or to perifti, he fo tempered his courage 
with prudence, that the whole fleet was vifibly indebted to 
him for its fafety. He haftened out of the bay, where it 
had been eafy for de Ruyter with his fire-fnips to have de- 
ftroyed the combined fleets, which were crowded together; 
and by this wif^ meafure he gave time to the duke of York, 
who commanded the main body, and to marefchal d'Etrees 
admiral of the rear, to difengage themfelves. He himfjlf 
meanwhile rufhed into battle with the Hollanders ; and by 
reprefenting himfelf to every danger, had drawn upon him 
all the braveft of the enemy. He killed Van Ghent, a 
Dutch admiral, and beat olf his fhip: He funk another 
fhip> which ventured to lay him aboard: He funk three 
fire-fhips, which endeavoured to grapple with him: And 
though his veflTel was torn in pieces with fhot, and of a 
thouiand men fhe contained, near fix hundred were laid 
dead upon the deck, he continued ftill to thunder with ?\l 
his artillery in the midrt of the enemy. But another firc-fhlp, 
more fortunate than the preceding, having laid hold of his 
veflTel, her deftruclion was now inevitable. Warned by fir Sa-iJwlch 
Edward Haddock, his captain, he refufed to make his cf- 
cape, and bravely embraced death a^ a fhelter from that ig- 
nominy, vvhicharafti expreflion of the duke's he thought, 
had thrown upon him. 

DuniNG this fierce en^-a^-ement with Sandwich, de 
Ruyter remained not inaftive. He attacked the duke of 
York, and fought him with fuch fury for above two hours, 
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C H A P. that of two and thirty a(ft ions, in which that admiral had been 
LXV. eng'io;ed, he declared this combat to be the moft obftinately 
^^-^"Y^ difputed. The duke's ftip was fo Mattered, that he was 
1672. obliged to leave her, and remove his flag to another. His 
fquadron Avas overpowered with numbers ; till fir Jofeph 
Jordan, who had facceeded to Sandwich's command, 
came to hisaffiftance; and the fight, being more equally 
balanced, was continued till night, when the Dutch retired, 
and were not followed by the Englifh. The lofs fuftained 
by the fleets of the two maritime powers was nearly equal, 
if it did not rather fall more heavy on the Engltlli. The 
French fufFered very little, becaufe they had fcarcely been 
en2;aged in the aftion ; and as this backwardnefs is not 
their national character, it was concluded that they had 
receiv^ed fecret orders to fpare their fhips, while the Dutch 
and Englifti fhould weaken each other by their mutual ani- 
mofity. Almoft all the other aftions during the pxefent 
war tended to confirm this fufpicion. 

It might be deemed honourable for the Dutch to have 
fought with fome advantage the combined fleets of two 
fuch powerful nations ; but nothing lefs than a complete 
vI£tory could ferve the purpofe of de Wit, or fave his 
country from thofe calamities, which from every quarter 
threatened to overwhelm her. He had expected, that the 
French would make their attack on the fide of Maeflricht, 
which was well fortified, and provided with a good garri- 
fon ; but Lev^^is, taking advantage of his alliance with Co- 
logne, refolved to invade the enerny on that frontier, which 
he knew to be more feeble and defencelefs. The armies 
of that elector, and thofe of Munfter, appeared on the 
other fide of the Rhine, and divided the force and atten- 
tion of the States, l^he Dutch troops, too weak to de- 
fend fo extenfive a frontier, were fcattercd into fo many 
towns, that no confidt-rable body remained in the field j 
and a ftrong garrifon was fcarcely to be found in any for- 
14th May. trefs. Lewis pafled the Meufe at Vifct ; and laying fiege 
Iflhf ^''^""'^ a town of the ekaor of Brandenburgh^s, but 

French. ganifoned by the Dutch, he carried it in three days. He 
divided his army, and inverted at once Burik, Wefel, 
Emerik, and Rhimbcrg, four places regulaily fortified, 
and not unprovided with troops : In a few days all thefe 
places were furrendered. A general aftonifhmcnt had 
feized the Hollanders, from the combination of fuch pow- 
erful princes agumft the republic j and no where was lefift- 
ance made, fuitabic to the ancient glory or prcfent great- 
nefsof the ftate. Governors without" experience command- 
ed troops without difcipline ; anddefpair had univerfally ex- 
tinguifncd that fenfe of honour, by which alone, men, in 
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fuch dangerous extremities, can be animated to a valorous chap. 
defence. ^ 

Lewis advanced to the bank:, of' the Rhine, which he ^'-^'■y*^ 
prepared to pafs. To all the other calamities of the Dutch ^^72.. 
was added the extreme drought of the feafon, by which the ^ J"'^^* 
greateft rivers were much diminifhed, and in fome places 
rendered fordable. The French cavalry, animated by the 
prefence of their prince, full of impetuous courage, but 
ranged in exaft order, flung themfelves into the river : 
The infantry pafTed in boats : A few regiments of Dutch 
appeared on the other fide, who were unable to make re- 
fiftance. And thus was executed without danger, but not 
without glory, the pafTage of the Rhine i fo much celebra- 
ted, 2 1 that time, by the flattery of the French courtiers, 
and tranfmitted to poflrcriiy by the more durable flattery of 
their poets. 

Each fuccefs added courage to the conquerors, and 
ftruck the vanquifhed with difmay. The prince of O- 
range, though prudent beyond his age, was but newly ad- 
vanced to the command, unacquainted v/ith the army, un- 
known to them; and all men, by reafon of the violent 
factions which prevailed, were uncertain of the authority 
on which they muft depend. It was expected, that the 
fort of Skink, famous for the fieges which it had formerly 
fuftained, would make fome refifliance ; but it yielded to Tu- 
renne in a few days. The fame general made himfelf 
mafter of Arnheim, Knotzembourg, and Nimeguen, as 
foon as he appeared before them. Doefbourg at the fame 
time opened its gates to Lewis ; Soon after, Hardev/ic, 
Amersfort, Campen, Rhenen, Viane, Elberg, Zwol, Cu- 
ilemberg, Wai^eninguen, Lochem, Woerden, fell into 
the enemies hands. Groll and Deventer furrendercd to 
the marefchal Luxembourgh, who commanded the troops 
of Munfter. And every hour brought to the States nev/s 
of the rapid p ogrefs of the French, and m the cowardly 
defence of their own garrifons. 

The prince of Orange, with his fmall and difcouragcd 
army, retii^d into the province of Holland; where he ex- 
pelled, from the natural ftrength of the country, fince all 
human art and courage failed, to be able to make fome re- 
fiftance. The town and province of Utrecht fent depu- 
ties, and furrendered themfelves to Lcv/is. Nacrden, a 
place within three leagues of Amfl:erdam, was feized by 
the marquis of Rochfort, and had he pufhed on to Muyden, 
he had eafily gf)tten poflefllon of it. Fourteen ftragglers 
of his army having appeared before the gates of that town, 
the magiftnites f.rnt them the keys; but a fervant maid, 
who was alone in the callle, having raif^-l tic druv/bridgc. 
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CHAP, kept them from taking polTeffion of that fortrefs. The 
LXV. magiftrates afterwards, finding the party fo weak, made 
^-^-Y^ them drunk, and took the keys from them.^ Muyden is fo 
1672. near to Amfterdam, that its cannon may infeft the fliips 
which enter that city, 
asth June. Lewis with a fplendid court made a folemn entry into 
Utrecht, full of glory, becaufe every where attended with 
faccefs ; though more owing to the cowardice and mifcon- 
duft of his enemies, than to his own valoUr or prudence. 
Three provinces were already In his hands, Guelderland, 
Ov^eryfTel, and Utrecht; Groninghen was threatened; 
Friezeland was expofed : The only difficulty lay in Hol- 
land and Zealand ; and the monarch deliberated concern- 
ing the proper meafurcs for reducing them. Conde 
and Turenne exhorted him to difmantle all the towns 
which he had taken, except a few ; and fortifying; his 
main army by the garrifons, put himfelf in a condition of 
pufhing his conqueft*^. Louvois, hoping that the other 
provinces, weak and difmayed, would prove an eafy prey, 
advifed him to keep pofTeffion of places which might after- 
wards ferve to retain the people in fubje£llon. His coun- 
fel was followed \ though it was found, foon after, to have 
been the moft impolitic. 
Conftcrna- Meakwhile the people, throughout the republic, in- 
tion of the flead of colleftlng a noble indignation againft the haughty 
Dutch. conqueror, difcharged their rage upon their unhappy mini- 
fter, on whofe prudence and integrity every one formerly 
beftowed the merited applaufe. The bad condition of the 
armies was laid to his charge: The ill choice of governor^^ 
was afcribed to his partiality : As inftances of cowardice 
multiplied, treachery was fufpectedj and his former con- 
nections with France being remembered, the populace be- 
lieved, that he and his partifans had now combined to be- 
tray them to their moft mortal enemy. The prince of 
Orange, notwithftandlng his youth and inexperience, was 
Jooked on as the only faviour of the ftate ; and men were 
violently driven by their fears into his party, to which 
they had always been led by favour and inclination. 

Amsterdam alone feemed to retain fome courage j 
and by forming a regular plan of defence, endeavoured to 
infufe fpirit into the other cities. The magiftrates obliged 
the burgefles to keep a ftrift watch : The populace, whom 
want ot employment might engage to mutiny, were main- 
tained by regular pay, and armed for the defence of the 
public. Some fliips, which lay ufelefs in the harbour, 
were refitted, and ftationed to guard the city : And the 
fluices being opened, the neighbouring country, without 
regard to the damage fuftained, was laid under w^ater 
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All the provinces followed the example, and fcrupled not, CHAP. 

in this extremity, to reftore to the fea thofe fertile fields, 

which, with great art and expcnce, had been won from ^^-'"Y^' 

it. if>7^- 

The ftates were afTembled, to confider whether any 
means were left to {live the remains of their lately flou- 
rifhing, and now diftrelTcd commonv/ealth. Though they 
were furrounded with waters, which barred all accefs to 
the enemy, their deliberations were not conduced witli 
that tranquillity, which could alone fuggeft meafures pro- 
per to extricate them from their prefcnt difnculties. The 
nobles gave their vote, that, provided their rehgion, li- 
berty, and fovereignty, could be faved, every thing elfe 
fhould without fcruplc be facrificed to the conqueror. 
Eleven towns concurred in the fame fentiments. Amfter- 
dam fingly declared againft all treaty with infolent and 
triumphant enemies : But notwithftanding that oppofi- 
tion, ambafladors were difpatched to implore the pity 
of the two combined monarchs. It was refolved to 
facrifice to Lewis, Maeftricht, and all the frontier towns 
which lay without the bounds of the feven provinces ; 
and to pay him a large fum for the charges of the 
war. 

Lewis deliberated with his minifters Louvois and 
Pomponne, concernins; the meafures which he fhould em- 
brace in the prefent emergence ; and fortunately for Eu- 
rope, he ftill preferred the violent counfels of the former. 
He offered to evacuate his conqucfts, on condition that all 
duties lately impofed on the commodities of France ftiould 
be taken off : That the public exercife of the Romifh re- 
ligion Ihould be permitted in the United Provinces 5 the 
churches ftiared with the catholics j and their priefts main- 
tained by appointments from the States : That all the 
frontier towns of the republic fhould be yielded to him, 
together with Nimeguen, Skin!:, Knotzembourg, and 
that part of Guelderland which lay on the other fide of 
the Rhine ; as likewife the ifle of Bommel, that of Voorn, 
the fortrcfs of St. Andrew, thofe of Louveftein and Cre- 
vccoeur : That the States fhould pay him the fum of twen- 
ty millions of livres for the charges of the war: That 
they fhould every year fend him a folemn embally, and 
prefcnt him with a golden medal, as an acknowledgment 
that th^y ov/ed to him the prefervati{)n of their liberty, 
which, by the afTiflance of his predecCiTors, they had 
formerly acquired : And that they fhould give entire 
fatisfa£lioa to the king of England ; And he allow- 
ed them but ten days for th: accv^ptance of thef<: de-- 
mands. 
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CHAP. The ambiifladors, fent to London, met with ft ill worfe 
LXV. reception: No minifter was allowed to treat with them ; 
^^■^"V^ and they were retained in a kind of confinement. But, 
^^7i. notwithftanding this rigorous conduit of the court, the 
prefence of the Dutch ambafladors excited the f^ntiments 
of tender compjffion, and even indignation, among the 
people in general, efpecially among thofe who could fore- 
lee the aim and refult of thofe dangerous counfels. The 
two moft powerful monarchs, they faid, in Europe, the 
one by land, the other by fea, have, contrary to the faith of 
folemn treaties, combined to exterminate an illuftrious re- 
public : What a difmal profpe£l does their fuccefs afford to 
the neighbours of the one, and to the fubjefts of the other ? 
Charles had formed the triple league, in order to reftrain 
the power of France: A fure proof, that he doe^not now 
err from ignorance. He had courted and obtained the ap- 
plaufes of his people by that wife meafure : As he now 
adopts contrary counfds, he muft furely expert by their 
means to render himfclf independent of his people, whofe 
fentiments are become fo indifterent to him. During the 
entire fubmiffion of the nation, and dutiful behaviour of 
the parliament, dangerous projefts, without provocation, 
are formed to reduce them to fubjetStion ; and all the fo- 
reign interefts of the people are facrificed in order the more 
furely to bereave them of their domeftic liberties. ^ Left 
any inftance of freedom fbould remain within their view, 
the United Provinces, the real barrier of England, muft: 
be abandoned to the moft dangerous enemy of England ; 
and by an univerfal combination of tyranny againft: 
laws and liberty, all mankind, who have retained, in 
any degree, their precious, though hitherto precarious, 
birth-rights, are for ever to fubmit to flavery and injuf- 
tice. 

Though the fear of giving umbrage to his confederate 
had engaged Charles to treat the Dutch ambafladors with 
fuch rigour, he was not altogether without uneafinef?, on 
account of the rapid and unexpected progrcfs of the French 
arms. Were Holland entirely conquered, its whole com- 
merce and naval force, he perceived, muft become an ac- 
ceOion to France ; the Spanifh Low Coutries m.uft foon 
follow ; and Lewis, now independent of his ally, would 
no longer think it his intereft to fupport him againft his 
difcontented fubjefts, Charles, though he never carried 
his attention to very diftant confequenccs, could not but 
forcfee thcfe obvious events ; and, though incapable of 
envy or jcaioufy, he was touched with anxiety, when he 
iyund every thing yield to the French arms, while fuch 
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vigorous refiftance was made to his own. He foon dif- c H A P. 

miHed the Dutch ambafladorSj left they ftiould cabal a- 

mong his fubjefts, who bore them great favour: But he ^"■"'^'y^ 

fent over Buclcineham and Arlini^rton, znd foon after ^^7^- 

lord Halifax, to negotiate anew with the French king 

in the prefcnt profperbus fituation of that monarch's ai* 

fairs. 

These minifters pafled through Holland ; and as they 
were fuppofed to bring peace to the diftrefied republic, 
they were every where received with the loudeft acclama- 
tions. " God blefs the king of England ! God blefs the 

prince of Orange ! Confufion to the States !" This 
was every where the cry of the populace. The ambaffa- 
dors had feveral conferences with the States and the prince 
of Orange ; but made no reafonable advances towards an 
accommodation. They went to Utrecht, where they re- 
newed the league with Lewis, and agreed, that neither of 
the kings fliould make peace with Holland but by com- 
mon confent. They next gave in their pretenfions, of 
which the following are the principal articles : That the 
Dutch fhould give up the honour of the flag, without the 
leaft referve or limitation ; nor fhould whole fleets, even 
on the coaft of Holland, refufe to ftrike or lower their 
topfails to the fmalleft fliip, carrying the Britifli flag : 
That all perfons guilty of treafon againft the king, or of 
writing feditious libels, fhould, on complaint, be banifhed 
for ever the dominions of the States; That the Dutch 
fhould pay the king a million fterling towards the charges 
of the war, toQ:ether with ten thoufand pounds a-year, for 
permilTion to lifh on the Britifh feas : That they fliould 
lhare the Indian trade with the Englifh : That the prince 
of Orange and his defcendants fhould enjoy the fovereign- 
ty of the United Provinces; at leaft, that they fliould be 
invefted with the dignities of Stadtholder, Admiral, and 
Genera], in as ample a manner as had ever been enjoyed 
by any of his anccftors : And that the ifie of Walche- 
ren, the city and caftle of Sluis, together with the' 
ifles of Caufant, Goree, and Vorne, fliould be put into 
the king's hands, as a fecurity for the performance of ar- 
ticles. 

The terms propofed by l/cwis, bereaved the republic 
of all fecurity againft any invafion by land from France : 
Thofe demanded by Charles expofed them equally to an 
invafion by fea from England : And when both were 
united, they appeared iibfolutely intolerable, and reduced 
the Hollanders, who faw no means of defence, to the ut- 
moft defpair. What- extremely augmented their diftreft. 

Vol. VL E 
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CHAP were the violent faftions with which they continued to be 
LXV. " every where agitated. De Wit, too pertinacious in de- 
^^-y-^ fence of his own fyftem of liberty, while the very being 
1672. of the commonwealth was threatened, ftill perfevered in 
oppofmg the repeal of the perpetual edift, now become 
30th June, the objeft of horror to the Dutch populace. Their rage 
at laft broke all bounds, and bore every thing before it. 
. They rofe in an infurreftion at Dort, and by force con- 
ftrained their burgo-mafters to fign the repeal fo much de- 
manded. This proved afignal of "a general revolt through- 
out all the provinces. 
Prince of At Amfterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotterdam, 
Orange the people flew to arms, and, trampling under foot the 
Stadtholder. gytj^ority of their magiftrates, obliged them to fubmit to 
the prince of Orange. They expelled from their oflice 
fuch as difpleafed them : They required the prince to ap- 
point others in their place : And agreeably to the pro- 
ceeding of the populace in all ages, provided they might 
wreak their vengeance on their fuperiors, they expreff- 
ed great indifference for the prote£lion of their civil li- 
berties. 

The fuperior talents and virtues of de Wit made him, 
on this occafion, the chief obje£l of envy, and expofed 
him to the utmoft rage of popular prejudice. Four aflaf- 
fins, aftuated by no other motive than miftaken zeal, had 
afTaulted him in the ftreets, and after giving him many 
wounds, had left him for dead. One of them was punifti- 
ed ; the others were never queftioned for the crime. His 
brother, Cornelius, who had behaved with prudence and 
courage on board the fleet, was obliged by fickncfs to 
come afhore ; and he was now confined to his houfe at 
Dort. Some alTaflTms broke in upon him ; and it was with 
the utmoft difficulty that his family and fervants could re- 
pel their violence. At Amfterdam, the houfe of the brave 
de Ruyter, the fole refource of the diftrefted commonwealth, 
was furrounded by the enraged populace ; and his wife and 
children were for fome time expofed to the moft imminent 
danger. 

One Tichelaer, a barber, a man noted for infamy, ac- 
cufed Cornelius de Wit of endeavouring by bribes to en- 
gage him in the dcfign of poifoning the prince of Orange. 
The accufation, though attended with the moft improba- 
ble and even abfurd circumftances, was greedily received 
by the credulous multitude ; and Cornelius was' cited be- 
fore a court of judicature. The judges, cither blinded by 
the'iame prejudices, or not daring to oppofe the popular 
torrent, condemned him to fufFer the queflion. This man, 
who had bravely ferved his country in war, and who had 
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been Inverted with the higheft dignities, was delivered in- C H A F. 
to the hands of the executioner, and torn in pieces by the LXV. 
moft inhuman torments. Amidft the fevere agonies 
which he endured, he ftill made proteftations of his in- ^^72- 
nocence, and frequently repeated an ode of Horace, which 
contained fentiments fuited to his deplorable condition : 

JuJIum it tenacem propojiti virum^ &c.* 

The judges, however, condemned him to lofe his of- 
fices, and to be baniflied the commonwealth. The pen- 
fionary, who had not been terrified from performing the 
part of a kind brother and faithful friend during this pro- 
fecution, refolved not to defert him on account of the un- 
merited infamy which was endeavoured to be thrown upon 
him. Heicame to his brother's prifon, determined to ac- MafTacre of 
company him to the place of his exile. The fignal was ^^e^eWits. 
given to the populace. They rofe in arms : They broke 
open the doors of the prifon ; they pulled out the tv/o bro- 
thers ; and a thoufand hands vied who fhould firft be im- 
brued in their blood. Even their death did not fatiate the 
brutal rage of the multitude. They exercifed on the dead 
bodies of thofe virtuous citizens, indignities too fhocking 
to be recited \ and till tired with their own fury, they per- 
mitted not the friends of the deceafed to approach, or to 
beftow on them the honours of a funeral, filent and unat- 
tended. 

The mafTacre of the de Wits put an end for the time 
to the remains of their party ; and all men, from fear, in- 

* Which may be thus tranflated : 

The man, whofe mind on vhtue bent, 
Purfues fome greatly good intent, 

With undiverted aim, 
Serene beholds the angry crowd ; 
Nor can their clamours, fierce and loud, 

His ftubborn honour tame. 

Not the proud tyrant's fierceft threat. 
Nor ftorms, that from their dark retreat 

The lawlefs furges wake ; 
Not Jove's dread bolt that fhakes the pole, 
The firmer purpufe of his foul 

With all its power can lhake. 

Should Nature's frame in ruins fall. 
And chaos o'er the fmking baU 

Rtfume primaeval fw^y. 
His courage chance and fate defies, 
Nor feels the wreck of earth aud fkies 

Obtlrudl its deftin'd way. 

Blaclock. 
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C ri A p. ciination, or prudence, concurred in expreffing the moft 
^^'V- implicit obedience to the prince of Orange. The repub- 

^^-''V^ lie, though half fubdued by foreign force, and as yet dif- 
1672. rnaycd by its misfortunes, was now firmly united under 

dl'^J'^of^^^^^ one leader, and begun to collect the remains of its priftine 

pilicc. viorcur. William, v/orthy of that heroic family from 
which he fprans:, adopted fentlments becoming the head 
of a brave and free people. He bent all his efforts againft 
the public enemy : He fought not againft his country any 
advantages w^hich might be dangerous to civil liberty. 
Thofe intolerable conditions demanded by their infolent 
enemies, he exhorted the States to rejeft with fcorn ; and 
by his advice they put an end to negotiations, which ferv- 
ed only to break the courage of their fellow-citizens, and 
delay the afTiftance of their allies. He fhowed them, that 
the numbers aivJ riches of the pecyle, aided by the ad- 
vantages of fituation, would ftill be fufficient, if they a- 
bandoned not themfelves to defpair, to refift, at leaft re- 
tard, the progrcfs of their enemies, and preferve the re- 
maining provinces, till the other nations of Europe, fen- 
fible of the common danger, could come to their relief. 
He rcprcfentcd, that as envy at their opulence and liberty 
had produced this mighty combination againft them, they 
would in vain expert by conceffions to fatisfy foes, whofe 
pretenfions were as little bounded by moderation as ty 
juftice. He exhorted them to remember the generous va- 
lour of their anceftors, who, yet in the infancy of the 
ftate, preferred liberty to every human confideration ; and 
roufing their fpirits to an obftinate defence, repelled all the 
power, riches, and military dlfcipline of Spain. And he 
profefled himfelf willing to tread in the fteps of his illuf- 
trlous predeceffors, and hoped, that, as they had ho- 
noured him with the fame affeilion which their ancef- 
tors paid to the former princes of Orange, they would 
fecond his efforts with the fame co^ftancy and manly for- 
titude. 

The fpirit of the young prince infufed itfelf into his 
hearers. Thofc who lately entertained thoughts of yield- 
ing their necks to fubjeftion, were now bravely deter- 
mined to refift the haughty vidor, and to defend thofe laft 
rem.ains of their native foil, of which neither the irrup- 
tions of Lewi's, nor the inundation of waters, had as vet 
bereaved them. Should even the ground fail them 'on 
which they might combat, they were ftill rcfolved not to 
yield the generous ftrifes but, flying to their fcttlem.ents 
in the Indies, ereft a new empire in thofe remote regions, 
and preferve alive, even in the climates of flavery, that 
liberty of which Europe was become. unworlhv-. Already 
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they concerted meafures for executing this extraordinary re- c H A P. 
folution ; and found that the veflTels contained in their har- LXV. 
hours could tranfport above 200,000 inhabitants to the ^-^^^^ 
Eaft Indies. 1672. 

The combined princes, finding at laft fome appearance 
of oppofition, bent all their efforts to feduce the prince of 
Orange, on whofe valour and conduft the fate of the 
commonwealth entirely depended. The fovereignty of 
the province of Holland was offered him, and the protec- 
tion of England and France, to infure him, as well againft 
the invafion of foreign enemies, as the infurreftion of his 
fubjefts. All propofals were generoufly rejefted ; and the 
prince declared his refolution to retire into Germ.any, and 
to pafs his life in hunting on his lands there, rather than 
abandon the liberty of his country, or betray the truft re- 
pofcd in him. When Buckingham urged the inevitable 
deftruftion which hung over, the United Provinces, and 
aflced him, whether he did not fee that the commonwealth 
was ruined ? There is one certain 7neans^ replied the prince, 
hy %vhich I can he fure never to fee my country's ruin ; / will 
die in the lajl ditch. 

The people in Holland had been much incited to ef- 
poufe the prince's party, by the hopes that the king of 
England, pleafed with his nephew's elevation, would 
abandon thofe dangerous engagements into which he had 
entered, and would afford his prote(3:ion to the diftreffed 
republic. But all thefe hopes were foon found to be fala- 
cious. Charles ftill perfifted in his alliance with ranee ; 
and the combined fleets approached the coaft of Holland, 
with an Engllfli army on board, commanded by count 
Schomberg. It is pretended that an unufual tide carried 
them off the coaft; and that Providence thus interpofed, in 
an extraordinary manner, to fave the republic from the 
imminent danger to which it was expofed. Very tempef- 
tuous v/eather, it is certain, prevailed all the reft of the 
feafon ; and the combined fleets either were blown to a 
diftance, or durft not approach a coaft which might prove 
fatal to them. Lewis, finding that his enemies gathered 
courage behind their inundations, and that no farther fuc- 
cefs was likely for the prefent to attend his arms, had re- 
tired to Verfailles. 

The other nations of Europe regarded the fubje£lion 
of Holland as the forerunner of their ov/n flavery, and re- 
tained no hopes of defending thcmfclvcs, Oiould fuch a 
mighty acceffion be made to the already exorbitant power 
of France. The emperor, though he lay at a diftance, 
and was naturally flow in his undertakings, be;2;an to put 
himfelf in motion ; Brandeaburgh fhov/ed a difpofition to 
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CHAP, fupport the States; Spain had fent fome forces to their af- 
LXV. fiftaiice ; and by the prcfent efforts of the prince of Or- 

^— ^nge, and the profpeA of relief from their allies, a differ- 
i67z. ent face of affairs began already to appear. Groninghen 
was the firft place that Hopped the progrefs of the enemy : 
The bifhop of Munfter was repulfeS from before that 
town, and obliged to raife the fiege with lofs and diflio- 
noun Naerden was attempted by the prince of Orange; 
but marefchal Luxemberg, breaking in upon his entrench- 
ments with a fudden irruption, obliged him to abandon the 
enterprife. 

thof F b There was no ally on whom the Dutch more relied 
A pallia-^ affiftance than the parliament of England, which the 
ment. king^s neceffities at laft obliged him to alTemble. The 
eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, were fixed on 
this felRon, which met after prorogations continued for 
near two years. It was evident how much the king dread- 
ed the aflembling of his parliament; and the difcontents 
univerfally excited by the bold meafures entered into, 
both in foreign and domeflic adminiftration, had given 
but too jufl foundation for his apprehenfions. 

The king, however, in his fpeech, addrelfed them with 
all the appearance of cordiality and confidence. He faid, 
that he would have alfembled them fooner, had he not been 
defirous to allow them leifure for attending their private 
affairs, as well as to give his people refpite from taxes and 
impofitions : That, fince their laft meeting, he had been 
forced into a war, not only juft but neceffary; necelfary 
both for the honour and intereft of the nation : That in or- 
der to have peace at home, while he had war abroad, he 
hadiffuedhis declaration of indulgence to diffenters, and 
had found many good effects to refult from that meafure : 
That he heard of fome exceptions which had been 
taken to this cxercife of power ; but he would tell them 
plainly, that he was refolved to ftick to his declaration ; 
and would be much offended at any contradiction : And 
that though a rumour had been fpread, as if the new levied 
army had been intended to control law ai^d property, he 
regarded that jealoufy as fo frivolous, that he was refolved 
to augment his forces next fpring, and did not doubt 
but they would confider the neceffity of them in their 
fupplics. The reft of the bufinefs he left to the chan- 
cellor. 

The chancellor enlarged on the fame topics, and added 
many extraordinary pofitions of his own. He told them,' that 
the Hollanders were the common enemies of all monar- 
chies, efpecially that of England, their only competitor 
for commerce and naval povvcr^ and the fole obftacle to 
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their views of attaining an univerfal empire, as exten- CHAP. 
five as that of ancient Rome : That, even during their 
prefent diftrefs and danger, they were fo intoxicated with ^'-'"Y^ 
thefe ambitious projefls, as to flight all treaty, nay,* to re- ''^^S- 
fufe all ceflation of hoftilities : That the king, in entering 
on this war, did no more than profecute thofe maxims 
which had engaged the pailiament to advife and approve of 
the laft ; and he might therefore flifely fay, that it was 
their war : That the States being the eternal enemies of 
England, both by intereft and inclination, the parliament 
had wifely judged it neceflary to extirpate them, and had 
laid it down as an eternal maxim, that delenda ejl Cartha^ 
gOy this hoftile government by all means is to be fubvert- 
ed: And that though the Dutch pretended to have aflTur- 
ances that the parliament would furnifh no fupplies to the 
king, he was confident that this hope, in which they ex- 
tremely trufted, would foon fail them. 

Before the commons entered upon bufinefs, there lay 
before them an affair, which difcovered, beyond a poffibi- 
lity of doubt, the arbitrary projefts of the king ; and the 
mealures taken upon it proved that the houfe was Jiot at 
prefent in a difpofition to fubmit to them. It had been the 
conftant undifputed praflice, ever fince the parliament in 
1604, for the houfe, in cafe of any vacancy, to ifloie out 
writs foriieweleftions; and the chancellor, who, before that 
time, had had fome precedents in his favour, had ever 
afterwards abftained from all exercife of that authority. 
This indeed was one of the firft fteps which the commons 
had taken in eftablifhing and guarding their privileges ; 
and nothing could be more requifite tlian this precaution, 
in order to prevent the clandeftine ifluing of writs, and to 
enfure a fair and free election. No one but fo defperate a 
minifter as Shafrefbury, who had entered into a regular 
plan for reducing the people to fubjeftion, could have en- 
tertained thoughts of breaking in upon a practice fo reafona- 
ble and fo well eftablilhed, or could have hoped to fuc- 
ceed in fo bold an enterprife. Several members had taken 
their f^ats upon irregular writs iflued by the chancellor; 
but the houfe was no fooner aflembled, and the fpeaker 
placed in the chair, than a motion was made againft them ; 
and the members themfelvcs had the modefty to withdraw. 
Their elcciion was declared null ; and new writs, in the 
ufunl form were iflued by the fpeaker. 

The next ftep taken by the commons had the appear- 
ance of fome more complaifance j but in reality proceeded . 
from the fpirit of liberty and independence. They entered 
a refolution, that, in order to fuppiy his m;ijefty*s extraor- 
di/iary occallons, for that was the exprefiiou employed, 
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CHAP, they would grant eighteen months aflefTment, at the rate 
LXV. of 70,000 pounds a" month, amounting in the whole to 
^^^^ 1,260,000 pounds. Though unwilling to come to a violent 
1673- breach with the king, they would not exprels the leaft 
approbation of the war; and they gave him the profpe£t of 
this fupply, only that they might have permiffion to pro- 
ceed peaceably in the redrefs of the other grievances, of 
which they had fuch reafon to complain. 

No grievance was more alarming, both on account of the 
fecret views from which it proceeded, and the confequences 
which might attend it, than the declaration of indulgence. 
A remonftrance was immediately framed againft th at ex— 
ercife of prerogative. The king defended his meafure. 
The commons perfifted in their oppofition to it ; and they 
reprefented, that fuch a pracSlice, if admitted, might tend 
to interrupt the free coui fe of the laws, and alter the le- 
giflative power, which had always been acknowledged to 
refide in the king and the two houfes. All men were in 
expe£tation with regard to the iflue of this extraordinary 
affair. The king feemed engaged in honour to fupport 
his meafure ; and in order to prevent all oppofition, he 
had pofitively declared that he would fupport it. The 
commons were obliged to perfevere, not only becaufe it 
was diftionourable to be foiled, where they could plead 
fuch ftrong reafons, but alfo becaufe, if the king prevailed 
in his pretenfions, an end feemed to be put to all the le- 
gal limitations of the conftitution. 

It is evident that Charles was now come to that deli- 
cate crifis which he ought at firft to have forefeen, when 
he embraced thofc defperate counfels ; and his refolutions, 
in fuch an event, ought long ago to have been entirelv 
J- fixed and determined. Befides his ufual guards, he had 
\ an army encamped at Blackheath, under the command of 
i marefchal Schomberg, a foreigner ; and many of the offi- 
cers were of the catholic religion. His ally, the French 
king, he might expeil:, would fecond him, if force became 
requifite for reftraining his difcontented fubjccls, and fup- 
porting the meafures which, by common confent, they had 
agreed to purfue. But the king was ftartled, when he ap- 
proached fo dangerous a precipice as that which lay before 
him. Were violence once olFercd, there could be no re- 
turn, he faw, to mutual confidence and truft with his 
people ; the perils attending foreign fuccour?, efpecially 
from fo mighty a prince, were fufiiciently apparent ; and 
the fuccefs which his own arms had met with in the war, 
was not fo great as to increafc his authority, or terrify the 
malcontents from oppofition. l^he delire of power, like- 
wife, which had engaged Charles in thefc precipitate mca- 
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fares, had lefs proceeded, we may obferve, from ambition c H A P- 
than from love of eafe. Stridt limitations of the confti- LKV. 
tution rendered the condu£t of bufmefs complicated and ^""^f^^ 
troublefome; and it was impofllble for him, without much ^^73- 
contrivance and intrigue, to procure the money necefl'ary 
for his pleafures, or even for the regular fupport of govern- 
ment. When the profpeft, therefore, of fuch dangerous 
oppofition prefented itfelf, the fame love of eafe inclined 
him to retraft what it feemed fo difficult to maintain; 
and his turn of mind, naturally pliant and carelefs, made 
him find little objeftion to a meafure which a more haugh- 
ty prince would have embraced with the utmoft reluflance. 
That he might yield with the better grace, he afked the 
opinion of the houfe of peers, who advifed him to comply 
with the commons. Accordingly the king fent for theDeclira- 
declaration, and with his own hands br©ke the feals. The^**^"**^*"* 
commons exprefled the utmoft fatisfadtion with this mea- r^cfued! 
fure, and the moft entire duty to his majefty. Charles af- 
fured them that he would willingly pafs any law offered 
him, which might tend to give them fatisfa£lion in all their 
juft grievances. ' 

Shaftesbury, when he found the king recede at 
once from fo capital a point, which he had publicly de- 
clared his refolution to maintain, concluded that all fchemes 
for enlarging royal authority were vaniftied, and that 
Charles was utterly incapable of purfuing fuch difficult 
and fuch hazardous meafures. The parliament, he fore- 
faw, might pufti their inquiries into thofe counfels, which 
were fo generally odious ; and the king, from the fame 
facility of difpofition, might abandon his minifters to their 
vengeance. He refolved, therefore, to make his peace in 
time with that party which was likely to predominate, and 
to atone for all his violences in favour of monarchy, by 
like violences in oppofition to it. Never turn was more 
fudden, or lefs calculated to fave appearances. Imme- 
diately, he entered into all the cabals of the country party i 
and difcovered to them, perhaps magnified, the arbitrary 
defigns of the court, in which he himfelf had borne fo deep 
a fhare. He was received with open arms by that party, 
who flood in need of fo able a leader ; and no queftions 
were afked with regard to his late apoftacy. The various 
faftions, into which the nation had been divided, and the 
many fudden revolutions to which the public had been 
cxpofed, had tended much to debauch the minds of men, 
and to deftroy the fenfe of honour and decorum in their 
public conduit. 

Vol. VL G 
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CHAP. But the parliament, though fatisfied v/ith the king's 
LXV. compHance, had not loft all thofe apprehenfions, to which 
^■^^Y^ the meafures of the court had given fo much foundation. 
2^73- A law palled for impofing a teft on all who fliould enjoy 
any public office. Befides taking the oaths of allegiance 
and fupremacy, and receiving the facrament in the efta- 
bliftied church; they were obliged to abjure all belief in 
the doctrine of tranfubftantiation. As the diflenters had 
feconded the efforts of the commons againft the king's 
declaration of indulgence, and feemcd refolute to accept of 
no toleration in an illegal manner, they had acquired great 
favour with the parliament ; and a projeft was adopted to 
unite the whole proteftant intereft againft the common 
enemy, who now began to appear formidable- A bill 
pafted the commons for the eafe and relief of the proteftant 
non-conformifts ; but met with fome difficulties, at leaft 
delays, in the houfe of peers. 

The refolution for fupply was carried into a law i as a 
recompcnfe to the king for his conceffions. An a£l, like- 
wife, of general pardon and indemnity was paiTed, which 
fcrecned the minifters from all farther inquiry. The par- 
liament probably thought, that the beft method of reclaim- 
ing the criminals was to fhew them, that their cafe was 
not defperate. Even the remonftrance, which the com- 
mons voted of their grievances, may be regarded as a 
proof, that their anger was, for the time, fomewhat appeafed, 
None of the capital points are there touched on ; the 
breach of the triple league, the French alliance, or the 
fhutting up of the exchequer. The fole grievances men- 
tioned are, an arbitrary impofition on coals for providing 
convoys, the exercife of martial law, the quartering and 
prelTing of foldiers ; and they prayed, that, after the con- 
clufion of the war, the whole army fliould be difbanded. 
The king gave them a gracious, though an evafivc an-^ 
fd^ch^ fwer. When bufmefs was finifhed, the two houfes ad- 
journed thcmfelves. 

Though the king had receded from his declaration of 
indulgence, and thereby had tacitly relinqulfticd the dif- 
penfing power, he was ftill rcfolved, notwithftanding his 
bad fuccefs, both at home and abroad, to perfevere in his 
alliance with France, and in the Dutch war, and confe- 
qucntly in all thofe fecret views, whatever they were, 
which depended on thofe fatal meafures. The money, 
granted by parliament, fufficed to equip a fleet, of which 
prince Rupert was declared admiral : For the duke was 
let afidc by the tcft. Sir Edward Sprague and the carl 
of OfTory commanded under the prince. A French fqua- 
dron joined them, commanded by d'Etrces. The combi- 
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ned fleets fet fail towards the coaft of Holland, and found chap 
the enemy, lying at anchor, within the fands at Schonvelt. 
There is a natural confufion %ttending fea-fights, even ^^"""y^ 
beyond other military tranfa<5lions ; derived from the pre- ^^^^^J' 
carious operations of winds and tides, as well as from the j^^y^ 
fmoke and darknefs, in which every thing is there involved. Sea-fight. 
No wonder, therefore, that accounts of thofe battles aro 
apt to contain uncertainties and contradiftions j efpecially 
when delivered by writers of the hoftile nations, who take 
pleafure in exalting the advantages of their own coun- 
trymen, and depreffing thofe of the enemy. All we can 
fay with certainty of this battle is, that both fides boafted 
of the victory ; and we may thence infer, that the event 
was not decifive. The Dutch, being near home, retired 
into their harbours. In a week they were refitted, and 
prefentc-d themfrlves again to the combined fleets. A 4^^ J""'- 
' new a£lion enfued, not more decifive than the fore?oine. 
It was not fought with great obltinacy on either Ifde; but 
whether the Dutch or the allies firft retired, feems to be a 
matter of uncertainty. The lofs in the former of thefe 
actions fell chiefly on the French, whom the Englifh, 
diffident of their intentions, took cure to place under their 
own fquadrons ; and they thereby expofed them to all the 
fire of the enemy. There feems not to have been a ftiip 
loft on either fide in the fecond engagement. 

It was fufficient glory to de Ruyter, that, with a fleet 
much inferior to the combined fquadrons of France and 
England, he could fight them without any notable dlfad- 
vantage ; and it was fuflicient viftory, that he could defeat 
the project of a defcent in Zealand, which, had it taken 
place, had endangered, in the prefent circumftances, the 
total overthrow of the Dutch commonwealth. Prince 
Rupert was alio fufpefted not to favour the king's pro- 
jt£{s for fubduing Holland, or enlarging his authority at 
home ; and from thefe motives he was thought not to have 
prefled fo hard on the enemy, as his well-known valour 
gave reafon to exped. It is indeed remarkable, that, 
during this war, though the Englifh, v/ith their allies, 
much over-matched the Hollanders, thev were not able 
to gain any advantage over them ; while in the former 
war, thouch often overborne by numbers, they ftill ex- 
erted themfelves with the greateft courage, and always 
acquired great renown, fometimes even fignal vi£tories. 
But they were difgufted at the prefent meafures, which 
they deemed pernicious to their country ; they were not 
fatisfied in the juftice of the quarrel; and they enter- 
tamed a perpetual jealoufy of their confederates, whom 
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c H A p had they been permitted, they would, with much more 
LXV. pleafure, have deftroyed, than even the enemy them- 

^-^^Y^' felves. * 
J673. If prince Rupert was not favourable to the defigns of 
the court, he enjoyed as little favour from the court, at 
leaft from the duke, who, though he could no longer com- 
mand the fleet, ftill poflefled the chief authority in the ad- 
miralty. The prince complained of a total want of every 
thing, powder, ftiot, prdvifions, beer, and even water; 
and he went into harbour, that he might refit his fhips, 
and fupply their numerous neceflities. After fome weeks 
11th of he was refitted, and he again put to fea. The hoftile 
Auguft. fleets met at the mouth of the Texel, and fought the laft 
ttTB^hu ^^"^^> which, during the courfe of fo many years, thefe 
^ neighbouring- maritime powers have difpuced with each 
other. De Ruyter, and under him Tromp, commanded 
the Dutch in this a£lion, as in the two former : For the 
prince of Orange had reconciled thefe gallant rivals ; and 
they retained nothing of their former animofity, except 
that emulation, which made them exert themfelves with 
more diftinguifhed bravery againft the enemies of their 
country- Brankert was oppofed to d'Etrees, de Ruyter 
to prince Rupert, Tromp to Sprague. It is to be re- 
marked, that in all adlions thefe brave admirals laft: men- 
tioned had ftill felefted each other, as the only antagonifts 
worthy each other's valour ; and no decifive advantage had 
as yet been gained by either of them. They fought in this 
battle, as if there were no mean between death and vic- 
tory. 

D'Etrees and all the French fquadron, except rear- 
admiral Martel, kept at a diftance i and Brankert, inftead 
of attacking them, bore down to the aflTiftance of de Ruy- 
ter, who was engaged in furious combat with prince Ru- 
pert. On no occafion did the prince acquire more de^ 
ierved honour : His conduft, as well as valour, flione out 
with fignal luftre. Having difengaged his fquadron from 
the numerous enemies, with whom he was every where 
furrounded, and having joined fir John Chicliley, his rear- 
admiral, who had been Separated from him, he made hafte 
to the relief of Sprague, who was hard preffed by Tromp's 
fquadron. The Royal Prince, in which Sprague firft en- 
gaged, was fo difabled, that he was obliged to hoift his 
flag on board the St. George ; while Tromp was for a 
like reafon obliged to quit his ftiip, the Golden Lion, and 
go on board the Comet. The fight was renewed with 
the utmoft fury by thefe valorous rivals, and by the rear- 
admirals, their feconds. Oflbry, rear-admiral to Sprague, 
was preparing to board Tromp, when he faw the St'. 
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George terribly torn, and in a manner difabled. Sprague c H A p. 
was leaving her, in order to hoift his flag on board a third LXV, 
ihip, and return to the charge; when a ftiot, which had ^-"'■y^ 
palled through the St, George, took his boat, and funk '^73- 
her. The admiral was drowned, to the great regret of 
Tromp himfelf, who beftowed on his valour the deferved 
praifes. 

Prince Rupert found affairs in this dangerous fitua- 
tion, and faw moft of the (hips in Sprague^s fquadron dif- 
abled from fight. The engagement however was renew- 
ed, and became very clofe and bloody. The prince threw 
the enemy into diforder. To increafe it, he fent among 
them two fire- ihips ; and at the fame time made a fignal 
to the French to bear down ; which if they had done, a 
decifive vi£tory muft have enfued. But the prince, when 
he faw that they neglc£led his fignal, and obfervcd that 
moft of his {hips were in i^o condition to keep the 
fea long, wifely provided for their fafety, by making eafy 
fail towards the Englilh coaft. The viftory in this battle 
was as doubtful, as in all the adlions fought during the 
prefent war. 

The turn which the affairs of the Hollanders took by 
land, was more favourable. The prince of Orange be- 
fieged and took Naerden ; and from this fuccefs gave his 
country reafon to hope for ftill more profperous enterprifes 
Montecuculi, who commanded the Imperialifts on the 
Upper Rhine, deceived, by the moft artful conduft, the 
vigilance and penetration of Turenne, and making a fud- 
den march, fat down before Bonne. The prince of 
Orange's conduft was no lefs mafterly *, while he eluded 
all the French generals, and leaving them behind him, 
joined his army to that of the Imperialifts. Bonne was 
taken in a few days : Several other places in the eleftorate 
of Cologne fell into the hands of the allies : And the 
communication being thus cut off between France and 
the United Provinces, Lewis was obliged to recall his 
forces, and to abandon all his conquefts with greater ra- 
pidity than he had at firft made them. The taking of Maef- 
tricht was the only advantage which he gained this cam- 
paign. 

A CONGRESS was opened at Cologne, under the me- Congrefs of 
diation of Sweden ; but with fmall hopes of fucceTs. The Cologne, 
demands of the two kings were fuch as muft have reduced 
the Hollanders to perpetual fervitude. In proportion as 
the affairs of the States rofe, the kings funk in their de- 
mands j but the States ftill funic lower in their offers 5 and 
it was found impoflible for the parties ever to agree on 
any conditions. After the French evacuated Holland, the 
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CHAP, congrefs broke up ; and the feizure of prince William of 
LXV. 'Furftenburg by the Imperialifts, afforded the French and 

^'^^V^ Englifh a good pretence for leaving Cologne. The Dutch 
1673- ambailadors, in their memorials, exprefied all the haughti- 
nefs and difdain, fo natural to a free ftate, which had met 
widi fuch unmerited ill ufaje. 

aodiOa. The parliament of England was now alTembled, and 

A parlia- dlfcovercd much greater fymptoms of ill humour than had 
appeared in the laftfeffion. They had feen for fome time 
a negotiation of marriage carried on between the duke of 
York and the archduchefs of Infpruc, a catholic of the 
Auftrian family ; and they had made no oppofition. But 
when that negotiation failed, and the duke applied to a 
princefs of the houfe of Modcna, then in clofe alliance 
with France ; this circumftance, joined to fo many other 
grounds of difcontent, raifc-d the commons into a flame ; 
and they remonftrated with the greatcft zeal againft the 
intended marriage. The king told them, that their re- 
monftrance came too late ; and that the marriage was al- 
ready agreed on, and even celebrated by proxy. The 
commons ftill infifted ; and proceeding to the examination 
of the other parts of government, they voted the ftanding 
army a grisvancc, and declared, that they would grant no 
more fupply, unlefs it appeared, that the Dutch were fo 
obftinate as to refufc all reafonable conditions of peace. 
To cut fliort thcfe difagreeable attacks, the king refolved 
to prorogue the parliament; and with that intention he 
came unexpectedly to the houfe of peers, and fent the 

4th Nov. ufher to fummon the commons. It happened, that the 
fpeakcr and the ufher nearly met at the door of the houfe 
but the fpeaker being within, fome of the members fud- 
denly fhut the door, and cried. To the chatr^ to the chair ; 
while others cried. The black rod is at the door. The 
fpeaker was hurried to the chair; and the following mo- 
tions were inftantly made : That the alliance with France 
is a grievance; that the evil counfcllors about the king are 
a grievance; that the dnke of Lauderdale is a Erricvance, 
and not fit to be trufted or employed. There was a 
general cry. To the quejlion^ to the quejiion : But the 
ufher knocking violently at the door, the fpeaker leap- 
ed from the chair, and the houfe rofe in great confu- 
fion. 

During the interval, Shaftefburj^, whofe intrigues 
♦ with the malcontent party were now become notorious, 
was difmiffed from the office of chancellor ; and the great 
fcal was given to fir Heneage Finch, by the title of lord 
keeper. The teft had incapacitated Clifford ; and the 
white ftaff was conferred on fir Thomas Oftornc, foon 
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'^fler created earl of Danby, a minifter of abilities, who chap. 

^ had rifen by his parliamentary talents. Clifford retired into LXV. 

^ the country, and foon after died, ^^-^-y-O 

^ The parliament had been prorogued, in order to give 1674. 

^ the duke leifure to finifti his marriage ; but the king's ne- 
ceffities foon obliged him again to aiTemWe them; and by 
fome popular a£ts he paved the way for the feffion. But 

J all his efforts were in vain. The difguft of the commons 

f was fixed in foundations too deep to be eafily removed. 

f They began with applications for a general faft ; by which 
they intimated, that the nation was in a very calamitous 
condition : They addrefled againft the king's guards, 
which they rcprefented as dangerous to liberty, and even 
as illegal, fince they never had yet received the fanition of 
parliament : They took fome fteps towards eftablifhing a 
new and more rigorous teft againft popery : And what 
chiefly alarmed the court, th^y made an attack on the 
members of the cabal, to whofe pernicious counfels they 
imputed all their prefent grievances, Clifford was dead; 
Shaftefbury had made his peace with the country party, 
and was become their leader : Buckingham was endea- 
vouring to imitate Shaftefbury ; but his intentions were 
as yet known to very few. A motion was therefore made 
in the houfe of commons for his impeachment : He defired 
to be heard at the bar ; but exprelfed himfelf in fo con- 
fufed and ambiguous a manner, as gave little fatisfaftion. 
He was required to anfwer precifely to certain queries, 
which they propofed to him. Thefe regarded all the ar- 
ticles of mifconduft above mentioned; and among the reft, 
the fallowing query feems remarkable : " By whofe advice 
" was the army brought up to overawe the debates and 
" refolutions of the houfe of commons ?" This ftiews to 
wh:at length the fufpicions of th^ houfe were at that time 
carried. Buckingham, in all his anfwers, endeavoured to 
exculpate himfelf, and to load Arlington. He fucceeded 
not in the former intention : The commons voted an ad- 
drefs for his removal. But Arlington, who was on many 
accounts obnoxious to the houfe, was attacked. Articles 
were drawn up againft him ; though the impeachment was 
never prof^cuted. 

The king plainly faw that he could expecfl no fupply 
from the commons for carrying on a war fo odious to them. 
He refolved therefore to make a feparate peace with the 
Dutch, on the terms which they had propofed through the 
channel of the Spanifti ambalTador. With a cordiality, which, 
in the prefent difpofition on both fides, was probably but 
affefted, but Vv^hich was obliging, he afkcd advice of the 
parliament. The parliament un:inimoully concurred, both 
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c H A p. in thanks for this gracious condefcenfion, and in their ad- 
LXV. vice for peace. Peace was accordingly concluded. The 
^■^V*^ honour of the flag was yielded by the Dutch in the moft 
p 1674- extenfive terms : A regulation of trade was agreed to : 
with Hoi- pofleflions were reftored to the fame condition as be- 
land. fore the war: The Englifh planters in Surinam were al- 
lowed to remove at pleafure : And the States agreed to 
pay to the king the fum of eight hundred theufand pata* 
aSthFcb. coons, near three hundred thoufand pounds. Four days 
after the parliament was prorogued, the peace was pro- 
claimed in London, to the great joy of the people. Spain 
had declared that fhe could no longer remain neuter, if 
hoftilities were continued againft Holland ; and a fenfible 
decay of trade w^s forefeen, in cafe a rupture fhould 
enfue with that kingdom. The profpeft of this lofs 
contributed very much to increafe the national averfion 
to the prefent war, and to enliven the joy for its conclu- 
lion. 

There was in the French fervice a great body of Eng- 
lifli, to the number of ten thoufand men, who had acquired 
honour in every aftion, and had greatly contributed to the 
fucceffes of Lewis. Thefe troops, Charles faid, he was 
bound by treaty not to recall ; but he obliged himfelf to the 
States by a fecret article not to allow them to be recruited. 
His partiality to France prevented a ftrift execution of thig 
engagement. 
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Schemes of the Cabal Remorfl ranees of fr William 

Temple Campaign of 1674 A parliament 

Pajfive obedience ^A parliament Campaign of 

1675 Congrefs of Nimeguen Campaign of 1676 

Uncertain condu^f of the King J parliament 

Campaign of 1677 Parliament's dijlrufl of the 

King Marriage of the Prince of Orange with the 

Lady Mary Plan of peace Negotiations 

Campaign of 1678 Negotiations Peace of Nime^ 

gum State of affairs in Scotland* 

IF we confider the projefts of the famous Cabal, it will c H A P. 
appear hard to determine, whether the end which thofe LXvr. 
minifters purfued were more blamable and pernicious, or ^-^"^/^ 
the means, by which they were to efte.3: it, more impoli- ^^'^^^^^ 
tic and imprudent. Though they might talk only of rc- ^hc 
covering or fixing the king's authority \ their intention Cabal, 
could be no other than that of making him abfclute ; 
Since it was not pofiible to regain or maintain, in oppofi- 
tion to the people, any of thofe powers of the crown abo- 
lifhed by late law or cuftom, without fubduing the people, 
and rendering the royal prerogative entirely uncontrollable. 
Againft fuch a fcheme, they might forcfee, that every part 
of the nation would declare themfelvcs, not only the old 
parliamentary fadlion, u^hich, though they kept not in a 
body, were ftill numerous ; but even the greateft royalifts, 
who were indeed attached to monarchy, but defired to fee 
it limited and rcftrained by law. It had appeared, that the 
prefent parliament, though elcftcd during the greateft pre- 
valence of the royal party, was yet tenacious of popular 
privil^jges, and retained a confiderable jealoufy of the 
crcwn, even before they had received any juft ground of 
fufpicion. The iruards, therefore, together with a fmall 
Vol, VL ^ H 
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CHAP army, new levied, and undifciplined, and compofed too of 
LXVI. En-liflimen, were almoft the only domcftic lelources which 
^^-Y-^ the\'ing could depend on in the profccution of thele dan- 
1674. p-erous coanfcls. 

The affiftance of the French king was, no doubt, 
deemed, by the Cabal, a confiderable fupport in the 
fchemes which they were forming ; but it is not cafily 
conceived, that they could imagine themfclves capable of 
direding and employino; an alTociate of fo dom.ineering a 
charafter. They oui^ht juftly to have fufpc£led that it 
would be the fole intention of Lewis, as it evidently was 
his intereft, to raife incurable jealoufies between the king 
and his people ; and that he faw how much a fteady uniform 
government in this ifland, whether free or abfolute, vvould 
form invincible barriers to his ambition. Should his af- 
fiftancebe demanded; if he fent a fmall fupply, it would ferve 
only to enra2:ethe people, and render the breach ilto r-ther 
irreparable ;lf he furniflied a great force, fuflicient to fub- 
due the nation, there was little reafon to truft his generofi- 
ty, with regard to the ufe which he would make of this ad- 
vantage. 

In all its other parts the plan of the Cabal, it muft be 
confelTed, appears equally abfurd and incongruous. If 
the war with Holland were attended with great fuccefs, 
and involved the fubjctSlion of the republic ] fuch an ac- 
ceffion of force muft full to Lev/is, not to Charles : And 
what hopes afterwards of rcfifting by the greateft unani- 
mity fo mighty a monarch ? How dangerous, or rather 
how ruinous, to depend upon his afliftance againft domef- 
tic difcontents ? If the Dutch, by their own vigour, and 
the afliftance of allies, were able to defend themfelves, and 
could bring the war to an equality, the French arms would 
be fo employed abroad, that no confiderable reinforcement 
could thence be expetSted to fecond the king's enterprifes 
in EngLind. And might not the projeft of overawing 
or fubduing the people be eftcemed, of itfelf, fuffici- 
ently odious, without the aggravation of facrificing 
that State, which they regarded as their bcft ally, and 
with which, on many accounts, they were defirous of 
maintaining the greateft concord and ftrifteft confede- 
racy ? 

Whatever views likewife might be entertained of 
promoting by thefe mcafures the catholic religion ; they 
could only tend to render all the other fchcmcs abortive, 
and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the project- 
ors. ^ The catholic religion, indeed, where it is cftabjlfh- 
ed, is better fitted than the protcftant for fupportina an 
abfolute monarchy i but would any man have thought 
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of it as the means of acquiring arbitrary authority in Chap. 
En2;land, where it was more detefted than even fiavery i^^^^vi. 
itfeff? <--Y^ 

Jt mi\{} be allowed, that the difRculties, and even in- 
confiftcncics, attending the fchemes of the Cabal, are fo 
numerous and obvious, that one feels at firft an inclination 
to deny the reality of thofe fchemes, and to fuppofe them 
entirtly the chimeras of calumny and fadlion. But the* 
utter impoifibility of accounting, by any other hypothefis^ 
lor thofj ft range meafures embraced by the court, as well 
as for the numerous circumflances which accompanied 
them, obliges us to acknowledge (though there remains 
no direft evidence ot it*) that a formal plan was laid for 

* Since the publication of this Hi.loiy, the Author has had occnfion to. 
fee the molt aireil and pofitive cviden:e of this coiilpiracy. From the hu- 
manity and candour of the I-'riiicipal of the Scotch College at Paris, he was 
admitted to perufe James the Second^i Memoirs, kept thure. They amount 
to fcveval volumes of Imall folio, all wiit with that prince's own hand, and 

. con'prchtnc.ing the rLmaTkable incidents of his life, from his early youth till 
near the time of his death. His account of the French alliance is as follow.s : 
The inrcfition of the king and duke was chiefly to change the religion of Fng- 
land, w'nch th y deemed an eafy undertaking, becaufe of the great pronenii-t 
ty, as th.y imagined, of the cavaliers and church party to popery : The trea- 

.ty with L.wis was concluded at Verfaillcs in the end of 16^9, or beginning 
of rGyc, ijy lord Arundel of V/aidour, whom no hiftorian mentions a. having 
JiaJ any hand in th-fi tranfadlions. The purport of it was, that Lewis was 
to^ive Charles 200,coo pounds a yea;- in quarterly payments, in order to en- 
able him t- fjttle the cadioUc religion in ingland j and he was alfo to fupply 
him with a.-i army of 6000 men in cafe of any infurrcdiion. When that work 
was finiihed, England was to join with France in making war upon Holland. 
In cafe offuccefs, Lewis was to have ihe inland provinces, the prince of Orange 
Holland in fjvcreignty, and Charles, bluicc, the Brille, Walkern, with the 
reft of the fea-ports as f.r as Mazeland Sluice. The king's project was firft 
to efix.'£t the change of religi on in £ng]and j but the dutchefs of Orleans, in 
the interview at Dover, pevfuaded him to begin with the Dutch war, contrary 
to the remonftrances of the duke of York, w'.o infifted that Lewis, after ferving 
his own purpf)fes, would no longer trouble himfelf about England. The duke 
makes no mej.tion of any defign to render the king abfolute ; but that was, no 
doubt, implied in the other project, which was to be effefted entirely by roy- 
al authority. The king was fo zealous a papift, that he wept for joy 
when he faw the profpe£l of re-uniting his kingdom to the catholic 

church. 

Sir John Dalrymple has fince puidifhed fo me other curious particulars with 
regard to this treaty. We fijid, that it was concerted and figned with the 
'privity alone of four popi h counfellors of the king's, Arlington, Arundel, 
Clifford, and fir Richard Bealing. The fecret was kept from Buckit;gham, 
Aililey, and Lauderdale. In order to engage them to take part in it, a very 
reiined and a very mean artifice was fallen upon by the king. After the fe- 
cret conciafion and fignature of the treaty, the king pretended to thefc three 
minifteri, that be wiflied to have a treaty, and alliance with France for mu- 
tual fupport, and for a Dutch war ; and when various pretended obftacles and 
difficulties were furmountcd, a lliam treaty was concluded with their confent 
and approbation, containing every article of the former real treaty, except 
that of the king's change of religion. However, there was virrually involv- 
fd even in this treaty, the afluming of abfolute government in England : For 
the fupport of French troops, and a war with Holland, fo contrary to the intc- 
reftsa :d inclinations of his people, could mean nothing elfe. One cannot fulh- 
cic-ntly admire the abfolute want of common fenfe, which appears throaghuut 
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CHAP, changing the religion, and fiibvcrting thz conftitution, of 
L VI. England, and that the king and the miniftry were in reah'- 
V-^Y^ ccinfpirators againft the people. What is moft probable 
1^7'.- in human affairs, is not always true ; and a very minute 
circumftancc, overlooked in our fpeculations, fcrves often 
to £.xplain events, which may feem the moft furprLIn'^ and 
unaccountable. Though the king poHeiTed penetration 
and a found judgment, his capacity was chiefly fitted for 
fmaller matters*, and the ordinary occurrences of life; nor 
had he application enough to carry his view'to diftant con- 
fequences, or to digeft and adjuft any plan of political ope- 
rations. As he fcarcely ever thouglit twice on any one 
fubje£t, every appearance of advantage was apt to feduce 
him; and when he found his v/ay obftrufted by unlooked- 
for difficulties, he readily turned afide into the path, where 
he expefted more to gratify the natural indolence of his 
difpolition. To this verfatility or pliancy of genius, he 
hinrif^lfwas inclined to truft; and he thought, that after 
trymg an experiment of enlarging his authority, and alter- 
mg the national religion, he could eafily, if 'it fr.iled, re- 
turn mto the ordinary channel of government. But the 
fufpicions of the people, though they burft not forth at 
once were by his attempt rendered altosrether incurable ; 
and the more they reflefted on the circumftances attendino- 
it, the more refentment and jealoufv were they apt to en- 
tertain. They obferved, that the 'king never had anv fa- 
vourite; that he was never governed by his minifters, 
fcarcely even by his miftreffes ; and that he himf.lf was the 
chief fpnng of all public counfels. Whatever appearance, 
7^'. u'^'^^^Se might be afTumed, the/ftill fuf- 
pefted, tnat the fame projeft v.as f.cretly in acita- 
urn; and they deemed no precaution too great to f/cure 
tnem aga.nft the pernicious confequences of fuch mel! 

f.rl"\^'"^' ^'f^^^ was inclined thence- 

? '"""^ ^'^ P^"P^^' °f he had even before 

.enteitained a great diffidence; and, though obliged o 
n^ake a feparate peace, he ftill kept up cc^medionf with 

^°%y the o,i.a of 

...d Lauderdale, and fucrp ofliLl nn. 't ™-'u'"' ^"''''■''Shax, Alhkv, 
receive it, whaW.opes courh mem „ " °' '^""'^ "°' 

munion.» Co.nr.dering the ftate orthe kin-l^^ into that com- 

folJiers, bred duringShe civ , ^If it LIT', i °* u'"f''" '"'^ "^'""^ 
two months arter a dec ar^^^Li t wiL . l^^P^ the 

bably the reafon why the k n 'ot' F J„ J ^ r'T'^','"'- "^'"^ '''^ Pro- 
difl-oaded him from talch^g ,ft%tmaik t ^T"" '^'""^"^ ^'-^^^ 

rnould render that meafur'-e prude^Tn^f^rSic^ e''"'^^" ^^^^^ 
Duke of Buckingham's charailer of K. Charts II. 
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the French monarch. He apologifed for defertiilg his CHAP, 
ally, by reprefenting to him all the real undiflbmbleci dif- i-'-^"^''!- 
ficultics under which he laboured ^ and Lewis, vvith the ^""""V^ 
grcateil complaifance and good humour, admitted the va- ^'^74- 
lidity of his excufes. The duke likewifc, confcious that 
his principles and conducT: had rendered hiin ftill more ob- 
noxious to the people, maintained on his own account a fe- 
paratc correfpondence with the French court, and entered 
into particular connexions with Lewis, v/hich thefe princes 
dignified with the name of friendfhip. The duke had oiily 
in view to fecure his fucceffion, and favour the catholics ; 
and it muft be acknowledged to his praife, that, though his 
fchemes were, in fome particulars, dangerous to the people, 
they gave the king no juft ground of jealoufy, A dutiful 
fubjedt, and an affectionate brother, he knew no other rule 
ofconduA than obedience i and the fame unlimited fub- 
million which afterwards, wl^en king, he exadled of his 
people, he was ever willing, before he afccnded the throne, 
to pay to his fovereign. 

As the king was at peace with all the world, and almoft • 
the only prince in Europe placed in that agreeable fituation, 
he thought proper to offe: his mediation to the contending 
powers, in order to compofe their differences. France, 
willing to negotiate under fo favourable a mediator, rea- 
dily accepted of Charles's offer ; but it was apprehended, 
that, far a like realbn, the allies would be inclined to refiife 
it. In order to give a fanjftion to his new meafiire?, the 
king invited Temple from his retreat, and appointed him 
ainbaffador to the States. That wife minifter, reflecting Rcmon- 
oa the unhappy iffue of his former undertakings, and the ^•^"^'^s 
fital turn of counfels which had occafioned it, rcfoh^ed, be-jg^^^pi^^ 
fore he embarked anev/, to acquaint himfelf, as far as pof- 
fible, with the real intentions cf the king, in thofe popular 
meafures which he fecmed again to have adopted. After 
blarning the dangerous fchemes of the Cabal, which Charles 
was delirous to excufe, he told his majelly very plainly, 
that he would find it extremely difficult, if not abfolutely 
impoffible, to introduce into England the fame fyftem ({ 
government and religion v/hich was eftabliftied in France : 
That the univerfal bent cf the nation was againft both ; 
and it required ages to change the genius and fentimcnts 
of a people : That many, who were at bottom indifferent 
in matters of religion, v/ould yet cppufe all alterations cn 
that head; becaufe they confidered, that nothing but force 
of arms could fubduc the reluClance of the people agLiinft 
popery; after v/hich, they knew, ther^ could be no ftcu- 
rity for civil liberty : That in Fr^ince every circumftance 
had long been adjufted to that fyftem of government, x.A 
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c H A P. tended to its eftablifhment and fupport : That the com- 
LXVL monalty, being poor and difpirited, were of no account j 

^-^^Y^' the nobility, engaged by the profpcft or pofTeffion of nu- 
1674- merous offices, ciuil and military, were entirely attached to 
the court ; the ecclefialHcs, retained by like motives, ad- 
ded the finftion of religion to the principles of civil policy : 
That in England a great part of the landed property be- 
longed either to the yeomanry or middling gentry ; the 
king had few offices to bellovv 5 and could not himfelf 
wen fubfift, much Icfs maintain an army, except by the 
voluntary fupplies of his parliament: That if he had an 
army on foot, yet, if compofed of Engliflimen, they would 
never be prevailed on to promote ends which the people 
fo much feared and hated: That the Roman catholics In 
Eno-land were not the hundredth part of the nation, and in 
Scotland not the two hundredth ; and it f;:e:ned againfl all 
common fenf^ to hope, by one part, to govern ninety-nine, 
who were of contrary fentiments and difpofitions : And 
that foreign troops, if few, would tend only to inftame ha- 
tred and difcontent ; and how to raife and bring over at 
once, or to maintain many, it was very difficult to imagine. 
To thefe reafjnings Temple added the authority of Gour- 
ville, a Frenchman, for whom he knew the king had en- 
tertained a great efleem. " A king of England," faid 
Gourville, who will be the man of his people^ is the great- 
" eft king in the world : But if he will be any thing more, 
« he is nothing at all." The king heard, at firft, this dif- 
courf:: with fome impatience; but being a dextrous dilTem- 
blcr, he feemed moved at laft, and layinc; his hand on Tem- 
ple's, faid, with an appearing cordiality, " And I will be 
" the man of my people." 

Temple, when he went abroad, foon found, that tlie 
fcheme of m.ediating a peace was likely to prove abortive. 
The allies, befides their jcaloufy of the king's mediation 
exprcfT.^d a great ardour for the continuance of vvar. Hol- 
land had ftipulated with Spain never to come to an accom- 
modation, till all things in Flanders were reftored to the 
condition in which they had been left by the Pyrenean 
treaty. The emperor had hiVh pretenfions in Alflice ; and 
as the greater part of the empire joined in the alliance, it 
was hoped that France, fo much overmatched in force, 
would f)on be obliged to fubmit to the tern^s demanded of 
her. The Dutch, indeed, opprelTcd by heavy taxes, as 
well as checked in their commerce, were dcfirous of peace ; 
and had few or no claims of their own to retard it : But 
they could not in -ratitude, or even in good policy, aban- 
don allies, to whofe protcftion thcv had fo lately been in- 
debted for their fafety. The prince of Oran-e likewifc 
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-who had great influence in their councils, was all on fire C H A P. 
for military fame, and was well pleafed to be at the head LXVI. 
of the armies, from which fuch mighty fuccelTes were ex- ^^-^^^^^^ 
pefted. Under various pretences, he eluded, during the ^^74- 
whole campaign, the meeting with Temple ; and after the 
troops were fent into winter-quarters, he told that minif- 
ter, in his firfl audience, that till greater impreffion were 
made on France, reafonable terms could not be hoped for j 
and it were therefore vain to negotiate. 

The fuccefs of the campaign had not anfwercd expec- Campajgn 
tation. The prince of Orange, with a fuperior army, was in 1674. 
oppofed in Flanders to the prince of Conde, and had hoped 
to penetrate into France by that quarter, wliere the frontier 
was then very feeble. After long endeavouring, though 
in vain, to bring Conde to a battle, he rafhly expofed, at 
SenefFe, a wing of his army; and that aftive prince failed 
not at once to f^e and to fcize the advantage. But this 
imprudence of the prince of Orancje was amply compen- 
fated by his behaviour in that obftinate and bloody aflion 
which enfued. He rallied his oifmayed troops ; he led 
them to the charge ; he puflied the veteran and martial 
troops of France ; and he obliged the prince of Conde, 
notwithftanding his age and chara£ter, to exert greater ef- 
forts, and to rifque his perfon more than in any Action, 
where, even during the heat of youth, he had ever com- 
manded. After fun-fet, the aftion was continued by the 
light of the moon; and it v/as darknefs at hHy not the 
wearinefs of the combatants, which put an end to the con- 
teft, and left the viftory undecided, " The prince of O- 
" range," faid Conde, with candour and generofity, " has 
" a£ted, in every thing, like an old captain, except ventur- 
" ing his life too like a young foldicr." Oudenarde was 
afterwards inverted by the prince of Orange ; but he was 
obliged, by the Imperial and Spanifh generals, to raife the 
fiege on the approach of the enemy. He afterwards be- 

^ fieged and took Grave ; and at the beginning of winter, 
the allied armies broke up, v/ith great difcontcnts and com- 

' plaints on all fides* • 

The allies were' not more fuccefsful in other places. 
Lewis, in a few weeks, reconquered Franchccomte. In 
Alface, Turenne difplayed, jg. inrt a miuch fuperior enemy, 
all that military Ikill, which had long rendered him the 
moft renowned captain of his agt and nation, fiy a fud- 
den and forced march, he attacked and beat at Sintzheim 
the dake of Lorrain and Caprara, general of the Im.pe- 
rialifts. Seventy rhoufand Germ.ans poured into Alface, 
and took up their quarters in that province. Turenne, 
who had retired into Lorrain, returned unexpectedly upon 
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C K A p. them. He attrxked and defeated a body of the enemy at 
LXVI. Mulhaufen. He chaf-d from Colinar the eleftor of Bran- 
^'■"^'Y^ denburgh, who commanded the German troops. He gain- 
1674- ed a new advantage at Turkheim. And having diflodged 
all the allies, he obliged them to repafs the Rhine, full of 
fhame for their multiplied defeats, and ftill more, of anger 
and complaints againft each other. 

In England, all thefc events v/ere confidered by the peo- 
ple with great anxiety and concern ; though the king and 
his miniftcrs afFefted 2:reat indifference with regard to 
them. Confiderable alterations were about this time made 
in the Englifh miniftry. Buckingham was difniffed, who 
had long, by his wit and entertaining huTrour, poffefTed 
the king's favour. Arlington, now chamberlain, and Dan- 
by the treafurer, pofieffed chiefly the king's confidence. 
Great hatred and jcalouly took place between thefe mi- 
nifters ; and public afl?airs were fomewhat diJturbed by 
their quarrels. But Danby daily gained ground with his 
mafter : And Arlington declined in the fame proportion. 
Danby was a frugal minifter; and, by his application and 
induftry, he brought the revenue into tolerable order. He 
endeavoured fo to conduit himfelf as to give offence to no 
party; and the confequence was, that he was able entirely 
to pleafe none. He was a declared enemy to the French 
alliance; but never poiTeffed authority enough to overcom.e 
the prepoffeffions which the king and the'duke retained 
towards it. It muft be afcribed to the prevalence of that 
intereft, aided by mon:-y remitted from Paris, that the 
parliament was affembled fo late this year ; left they 
fliould attempt to engage the king in meafures againft 
1675. France, during the enlumg campaign. They met not till 
the approach of fummer*. 
Apariia- . E^ERY ftcp, taken by the commons, difcovered that 
mcnt. ill-humour and jealoufy, to which the 1 Jte open meafures 
of the king, and his prefent fecret attachments, gave but 
too juft foundation. They drew up a new bill againft po- 
pery, and refoived to infert in it many fcvere claufes for 
the deteaion and profccution of priefts : They prefented 
addreffjs a fecond time againft Lauderdale ; and when the 
king's anfwer was not fatisfadory, they feemcd ftill detcr- 
mmed to perfevere in their applications : An accuflnion 
was moved againft Danby; but upon examining the feve- 
ral articles, it was not found to contain any juft reafons of 
a profecution ; and was therefore dropped : They applied 

tuLlr 'V'"-' Z ^5.'^ ^'''^'^ ^''^ ^'"^y C'-^'^'^^'^'l ' ^^^^"^ ^on of 
^fvrr^r'"' r ^^'u "^'^^^^ ^e^- hadlivld umnoklbdina 

IZTI '"^''^^'^ ^^S's reftoration, which he rather favoured th.n 
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to the king for recalling his troops from the French fervlce; c H A P. 
and as he only promifed that they fhould not be recruited, LXVl. 
they appeared to be much dilTatisfied with the anfwer : A ^^-"-y^ 
bill was brought in, making it treafjn to levy money 1^7 5- 
without authority of parliament: Another vacating the 
feats of fuch members as accepted of offices : Another to 
fecure the pcrfmal liberty of the fubjeft, and to prevent 
fending any perfjn prifoner beyond f^a. 

That tbe court party might not be idle during thefe 
attacks, a bill for a new teft was introduced into the houfe 
of peers by the earl of Lindefey. All members of either 
houfe, and all who polLfT^d any office, were by this bill 
required to fwear, that it was not lawful, upon any pretence Pcffive 
whatfoever, to take arms againfl: the king ; that they ab- obedience, 
horred the traiterous pofition, of taking arms by his au- 
thority againft his perfon, or againfl: thofe who were com- 
miffioned by him; and that they will not at any time en- 
deavour the alteration of the proteflant religion, or of the 
eftablifhed government either in church or ftate. 

Great oppofition was made to this bill ; as might be 
expect :^d from the prefcnt difpofition of the nation. Du- 
ring fevent^en days, the debates were carried on with much 
zeal ; and all the reafon and learning of both parties were 
difplayed on the occafion. The qu2fl:ion, indeed, with 
regard to refiftance, was a point which entered into the 
controverfies of the old partie?, cavalier and roundhead ; as 
it made an effential part of the pr^fent difputes between 
court and country. Few neuters were found in the nation : 
But among fuch as could maintain a calm indifference, 
there prevailed fentiments wide of thofe which were adopted 
by either party. Such perfjns thought, that all general, 
fpeculative declarations of the legiflature, either for or 
againfl: refiftance, were equally impolitic, and could fervc 
to no other purpofe, than to fignaliz2 in their turn the tri- 
umph of one fadion over another. That the fimpl ici ty 
retained in the ancient laws of England, as well as in the 
laws of every other country, ought fl:ill to be preforved, 
and was befl- calculated to prevent the extremes on either 
fide: That the abfvjlute exclufion of refiftance, in all poffi- 
ble cafes, was founded on /dIf^ principles; its exprcfs ad- 
miffion might be attended with- dangerous confequerrces ; 
and there was no neceffity for expofing the public to either 
inconvenience : That if a choice muft neceflarily be made 
in the cafe, the preflTcnce of utility to truth in public in- 
ftitutions was apparent; nor could the fuppofition of rcfift- 
' ance beforehand, and in general terms, be fafely admitted 
in any government : That even in mixt monarchies, where 

Vol. VL I 
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CHAP, that fuppofition feemed moft requifite, it was yet entirely 
LXVI. fuperfluous; fince no man, on the approach of extraordinary 
^^'''Y^ neccffity, could be at a lofs, though not diretSled by legal 
1*^75- declarations, to jEnd the proper remedy : That even thofe 
who might, at a diftance, and by fcholaftic rcafoning, ex- 
clude all refiftance, would yet hearken to the voice of na- 
ture ; when evident ruin, both to themfelves and to the 
public, muft attend a ftricT: adherence to their pretended 
principles : That the queftion, as it ought thus to be en- 
tirely excluded from all determinations of the legiflature, 
was, even among private reafoners, fomewhat frivolous, 
and little better than a difpute of words : That the one 
party could not pretend that refiftance ought ever to be- 
come a familiar pra£lice ; the other would furely have re- 
courfe to it in great extremities: And thus the difference 
could only turn on the degrees of danger or oppreffion, 
which would warrant this irregular remedy j a difference, 
which, in a general queftion, it was impoffible, by any 
language, precifely to fix or determine. 

There were many other abfurdities in this teft, par- 
ticularly that of binding men by oath not to alter the go- 
vernment either in church or ftate f fince all human infti- 
tutions are liable to abufe, and require continual amend- 
ments, which are, in reality, fo many alterations. It is 
not indeed poffible to make a law which does not innovate, 
more or lefs, in the government. Thefe difficulties pro- 
duced fuch obftru£lions to the bill, that it was carried only 
by two voices in the houfe of peers. All the popilh lords, 
headed by the earl of Briftol, voted againft it. It was fent 
down to the houfe of commons, where It was likely to un- 
dergo a fcrutiny fl:ill more fevere. 

But a quarrel, which enfued between the two houfes, 
prevented the paffing of every bill projefted during the 
prefent felTion. One Dr. Shirley, being caft in a law-fult 
before chancery againft fir John Fag, a member of the 
houfe of commons, preferred a petition of appeal to the 
houfe of peers. The lords received it, and fummoned 
Fag to appear before them. He complained to the lower 
houfe, who efpoufed his caufe. They not only maintain- 
ed, that no member of their houfe could be fummoned be- 
fore the peers : They alfo afferted, that the upper houfe 
could receive no appeals fi'om any court of equity j a pre- 
tenfion which extremely retrenched the jurifdidion of the 
peers, and which was contrary to the praftice that had 
prevailed during this whole century. The commons fend 
Shirley to prifon ; the lords affert their powers. Confer- 
ences are tried ; but no accommodation enfues. Four 
lawyers are feat to the Tower by the common?, for tranf- 
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grefiing the orders of the houfe, and pleading in this caufe C 11 A P. 
before the peers. The peers denominate this arbitrary LXVI. 
commitment a breach of the great charter, and order the ^^-"""Y^ 
lieutenant of the Tower to releafe the prifoncrs : He de- ^^^^* 
clines obedience : They apply to the king, and dcfirc him 
to punifli the lieutenant for his contempt. The king fum- 
mons both houfes ; exhorts them to unanimity; and in- 
forms them, that the prefent quarrel had arifen from the 
contriv^ance of his and their enemies, who expected 
by that means to force a di Ablution of the parliament. 
His advice has no eiFecEl : The commons continue as 
violent as ever ; and the king, finding that no bufmefs 
could be finiflied, at lafl prorogued the parliament. 8th June. 

When the parliament was again aflembled, there ap- j^th oa. 
pearcd not in any refpeft a change in the difpofition of a paiiu- 
either houfe. The king defired fupplies, as well for the 
building of ftilps, as for taking off anticipations, v/hich 
lay upon his revenue. He even confeffed, that he had not 
been altogether fo frugal as he might have been, and as he 
refolved to be for the future ; though he affcrted, that, to 
his great fatisfaition, he had found his expences by no 
means fo exorbitant as fome had reprefented them. The 
commons took into confideration the fubjeil: of fupply. 
They voted three hundred thoufand pounds for the build- 
ing of fhips ; but they appropriated the fum by very ftrift 
claufe?. Thev palled a refolution not to grant any fupply 
for taking off the anticipations of the revenue*. This 
vote was carried in a full houfe, by a majority of four on- 
ly : So nearly were the parties balanced. The quarrel 
was revived, to which Dr. Shirley's cauf^ had given 
occafion. The proceedings of the commons difcovcred 
the fame violence as during the lafl: fefTion. A mo- 
tion was made in the houfe of peers, but rejefted, for 
addreffing the king to diffolve the prefent parliament. 
The king contented himfelf with proroguing them to a 
very long term. Whether thcfc quarrels between the zzd Nov. 
houfes arofe from contrivance or accident, was not cer- 
tainly known. Each party might, according to their dif- 
ferent views, eftccm themfelves either gainers or lofers by 
them. The court might defire to obftruct all attacks 
from the commons, by giving them other employment. 
The country party might defire the diffolution of a parlia- 
ment, which, notwithftanding all difgufts, ftill contained 

* Several hjMOr'nns have aflFirmed, that the commors fiund, thi; fcfTion, 
Mpon inquiry, that the king's revenue was 1,600,000 pounds a-year, and that 
the necefTary expcnce was but 700,000 pounds ; and have appealed to the 
Journals for a proof. But there is not the leafc appearanc.: of this in the Jour-, 
nals -J and the fa<fl is impoflible. 
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C H A P. too many royalifts, ever to ferve all the purpofes of tbd 

LXVI. malcontent?:. . 
<-^-Y^ Soon after the prorogation, there paikd an incident, 
1675. which in itfelf is trivial, but tends ftrongly to mark the 
genius of the Englift irovernment, and of Charles's ad- 
iriniftration, during this period. The liberty of the con- 
ftitution, and the variety as well as violence of the parties, 
had begotten a propcnfity for political converfation ; and 
as the cofFec-houfes in particular were the fcenes, where 
the condudl of the king and the miniftry was canvafled 
with great freedom, a proclamation was iflued to fupprefs 
thefe places of rendezvous. Such an ad of power, during 
former reigns, would have been grounded entirely on the 
prerogative \ and before the acceflion of the houfe of Stu- 
art, no fcruple would have been entertained with regard 
to that exercife of authority. But Charles, finding doubts 
to arife upon his proclamation, had rccourfe to the judges, 
who fupplied him with a chicane, and that too a frivolous 
one, by which he might juftify his proceedings. The 
law, which fettled the excifc, cnafted, that licenfes for re- 
tailing liquors might be rcfufcd to fuch as could not find 
fecurity for payment of the duties. But coffee, was not a 
liquor fubjefted to cxcife ; and even this power of re- 
fuiing licenfes was very limited, and could not reafonably 
be extended beyond the intention of the aft. The king 
therefore, obferving the people to be much diflatisfied, 
yielded to a petition of the cofFee-men, who promifed for 
the future to reftrain all fcditious difcourfe in their houfes ; 
and the proclamation was recalled. 
Campaign This campaign proved more fortunate to the confede- 
1675. rates than any other during the whole war. The French 
took the field in Flanders with a numerous army 5 and 
Lewis himfelf ferved as a volunteer under the prince of 
Conde. But notvvithftanding his great preparations, he 
could gain no advantages but the taking of Huy and Lim- 
bourg, places of fmall confcqucnCe. The prince of Or- 
ange, with a confidcrable army, oppofed him in all his 
motions ; and neither fide was willing, without a vifible 
advantage, to hazard a general aftion, which might be at- 
tended either with the entire lofs of Flanders on the one 
hand, or the invafion of France on the other. Lewis, tired 
of fo unaflive a campaign, returned to Verfailles ; and the 
whole fuinmer pafled in the Low Countries without any 
memorable event. 

TuRENNE commanded on the Upper Rhine, in oppo- 
fition to his great rival Montecuculi, general of the Im- 
perialifts. The objcft of the latter was^to pafs the Rhine, 
to penetrate into Alface, Lorraine, or Burgundy, and to 
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fix his quarters in thefe provinces : The aim of the for- CHAP, 
nier was to guard the French frontiers, and to difappoint LXVi. 
all the fchemes of his enemy. The moft confummate ^^''"Y^ 
fkill was difplayed on both fides ; and if any fuperiority '^^5' 
appeared in Turenne's conduft, it was chiefly afcribed to 
his greater vigour of body, by which he was enabled to 
infpetSt all the pofts in perfon, and could on the fpot take 
the jufteft mcafures for the execution of his defigns. By 
porting himfelf on the German fide of the Rhine, he not 
only kept Montecuculi from paiTmg that river: He had 
alfo laid his plan in fo mafterly a manner, that, in a few 
days, he muft have obliged the Germans to decamp, and 
have gained a confiderable advantage over them ; when a 
period was put to his life, by a random fhot, which ftruck 
him on the breaft as he was taking a view of the enemy. 
The confternation of his army was inexpreflihlc. The 
French troops, who, a momen^t before, were aflured of 
viftory, now confidered themfelves as entirely vaaquiih- 
ed ; and the Germans, who would have been glad to com- 
pound for a fafe retreat, expelled no lefs than the total de-» 
ftruftion of their enemy. But de Lorges, nephew to Tu- 
renne, fucceeded him in the command, and polTefTed a 
great fbare of the genius and capacity of his predecefTor. 
By his fkilful operations, the French v/ere enabled to re- 
pafs the Rhine, without confiderable lofs ; and this retreat 
was deemed equally glorious with the greateft viftory. 
The valour of the Englifh troops, who were placed in the 
rear, greatly contributed to fave the French army. They 
had been feized with the fame paflion as the native troops 
of France, for their brave general, and fought with ardour 
to revenge his death on the Germans. The duke of Marl- 
borough, then captain Churchill, here learned the rudiments 
of that art, which he afterwards pra£tifed with fuch fatal 
fuccefs againft France, 

ThIs prince of Conde left the army in Flanders under 
the command of Luxembourg ; and carrying with him a 
confiderable reinforcement, fucceeded to Turenne's com- 
mand. He defended Alface from the Germans, v/ho had 
pafled the Rhine, and invaded that province. He obliged 
them firft to raife the fiege of Hagenau, then that of 
Saberne. He eluded all their attempts to bring him 
to a battle. And having dexteroufly prevented them 
from eftablifhing themfelves in Alface, he farced them, 
notwithftanding their fuperiority of number?, to repafs 
the Rhine, and to take up winter-quarters in their ovi^n 
country. 

After the death of Turenne, a detachment of the 
German army was fent to the fiege of Treves : An enter- 
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CHAP, prife, in which the Impcriah'fts, the Spaniards, the Pala- 
LXVI. ^ij^^^ duke of Lorraine, and many other princes, paf- 
^"'^'"Y^ fionately concurred. The projeft waff well concerted, 
^*^75- jind executed with vigour, Marefchal Crequi, on the 
other hand, colleiSied an army, and advanced with a view 
of forcing the Germans to raife the fiege. They left a 
detachment to guard their lines, and, under the command of 
the dukes of Zell and Ofnaburgh, marched in queft of the 
enemy. At Confarbric, they fell unexpectedly, and with 
fuperior numbers, on Crequi, and put him to rout. He 
efcapcd with four attendants only; and throwing himfelf 
into Treves, refolved, by a vigorous defence, to make 
atonement for his former error or misfortune. The garri- 
fon was brave, but not abandoned to that total defpair by 
which their governor was aftuated. They mutinied againft 
hisobftinacy; capitulated for themfelves ; and becaufe he 
refufcd to fign the capitulation, they delivered him a pri- 
foner into the hands of the enemy. 

It is remarkable that this defeat, given to Crequi, is 
almoft the only one which the French received at land, 
from Rocroi to Blenheim, during the courfc of above fix- 
ty years; and thefe too, full of bloody wars againft potent 
and martial encmiies : Their victories almoft equal the 
number of years during that period. Such was the vio;our 
and good conduct of that monarchy ! And fuch too were 
the refources and refined policy of the other European na- 
tions, by which they were enabled to repair their lofles, 
and ftill to confine that mighty power nearly within its an- 
cient limits ! A fifth part of thefe victories would have 
fufficed, in another period, to have given to France the 
empire of Europe, 

The Swedes had been engaged, by the paym.cnt of 
large fubfidies, to take part with Lewis, and invade the 
territories of the elector of Brandenburgh in Pomerania. 
That elector, joined by fome Imperialifts from Silefia, 
fell upon them with bravery and fuccefs. He foon obliged 
them to evacuate his part of that country, and he purfued 
them into their own. He had an interview with the king 
of Denmark, v/ho had now joined the confederates, and 
refolved to declare war againft Sweden. Thefe princes 
concerted mcafures for pufliing the vi(5tory. 

To all thefe misfortunes againft foreign enemies were 
added fome domcftic infurrcftions of the common people 
in Guienne and Britanny, Though foon fupprclTed, they 
divided the force and attention of Lewis, Tl>e only ad- 
vantage, gained by the French, was at fca. Meffina in 
Sicily had revolted ; and a fleet under the duke de Vivonnc 
was difpatchcd to fupport the rebels. Tlic Dutch had fcnt 
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s fquadron to aflid the Spaniards. A battle enfued, where CHAP, 
dc Ruyter was killed. This event alone was thought equi- ^xvi, 
valent to a victory. ^^^'-y^. 

The French, who, twelve years before, had fcarcely 
a fliip of war in any of their harbours, had raifed them- 
fclvcs, by means of perfeverance and policy, to be, in their 
prefent force, though not in their refources, the firft ma- 
ritime power in Europe. The Dutch, while in alliance 
with them againft England, had fupplied them with feveral 
velTcls, and had taught them the rudiments of the difficult 
art of fhip-buildine. The Englifh next, when in alliance 
with them againft Holland, inftructed them in the method 
of fighting their fhips, and of preferving order in naval 
engagements. Lewis availed himfelf of every opportuni- 
ty to aggrandize his people, while Charles, funk in indo- 
lence and pleafure, nc2;lecl:ed all the noble arts of govern- 
ment ; or if at any time he rotifcd himfelf from his lethar- 
gy, that induftry, by reafon of the unhappy projcdts which 
he embraced, was often more pernicious to the public than 
his inaftivity itfclf. He was as anxious to promote the na- 
val power of France, as if the fafety of his crown had de- 
pended on it ; and many of the plans executed in that king- 
dom, were firft, it is faid^', digefted and corredled by 
him. 

The fuccefles of the allies had been confiderable the * 1676. 
laft campaign ; but the Spaniards and Imperialifts well 
knew, that France was not yet fuficiently broken, nor 
willing to fubmit to the terms which they refolved to im- 
pofe upon her. Though they could not refufe the king's 
mediation, andNimeguen, after many difficulties, was at C«ngrefs of 
laft fixed on as the place of congrefs ; yet, under one pre- 
tence or other, they ftlll delayed fending their anibafTadors, 
and no progrefs was made in the negotiation. Lord Ber- 
keley, fir William Temple, and fir Lionel Jenkins, wer* 
the En^lifti minifters at ]Simei>;uen. The Dutch, who 
were impatient for peace, foon appeared : Lewis, who 
hoped to divide the allies, and who knew that he himfelf 
could neither be fcduced nor forced into a difadvaiitageous 
peace, fent ambafTadors : The Swedes, who hoped to 
recover by treaty what they had loft by arms, were 
alfo forward to negotiate. But as thcfe powers could 
not proceed, of themf<::lves, to fettle terms, the con- 
grefs, hitherto, ferved merely as an amufement to the 
public. 

It was by the events of the campaign, not the confer- Campaign 
ences among the negotiators, that the articles of peace i^7<>- 
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CHAP were to be determined. The Spanifh towns, ill fortified 
l-XVl. and worfe defended, made but a feeble refiftance to Lewis ; 
^^^r^ who, by laying up magazines during the winter, was able 
1676. to take the field early in the fpring, before the forage 
could be found in the open country. In the month of 
April he laid fiege to Conde, and took it by ftorm in four 
days. Having fent the duke of Orleans to befiege Bou- 
chaine, a fmafl but important fortrefs, he ported himfclf fo 
advantageoufly with his main army, as to hinder the con- 
federates from relieving it, or fighting without difadvan- 
tage. The prince of Orange, in fpite of the difficulties 
of the feafon, and the want of provifions, came in fight 
of the French army; but his induftry ferved to no other 
purpofe than to render him fpcftator of the furrender of 
Bouchaine. Both armies flood in awe of each other, and 
'1 were unwilling to hazard an aftion, which might be at- 

, tended with the moft important confequences. Lewis^ 

though he wanted not perfonal courage, was little enter- 
prifing in the field ; and being refolvcd this campaign to 
reft contented with the advantages which he had fo early 
obtained, he thought proper to entruft his arm.y to m.are- 
fchal Schomberg, and retired himfclf to Verfailles. After 
his departure, the prince of Orange laid fiege to Maef- 
tricht; but meeting with an ohftinate refiftance, he was 
obliged, on the approach of Schomberg, who in the mean 
time had taken Aire, to raife the fiege. He was incapable 
of yielding to advcrfity, or bending under misfortunes : 
But he began to forefee, that, by the negligence and errors 
of his allies, the war in Flanders muft necclFarily have a 
very unfortunate ifTue. 

On the Upper Rhine, Philipfbourg was taken by the 
Imperialifts. In PomiCrania, the Swedes were fo unfuc- 
cefsful againft the Danes and Brandenburghers, that they 
feemed to be lofing apace all thofe poficffions, which, with 
fo much valour and good fortune, they had acquired in 
Germany. 

About the beginning of winter, the congrefs of Ni- 
meguen was pretty full, and the plenipotentiaries of the 
emperor and Spain, two powers fi:riftly conjoined by 
blood and alliance, at laft appeared. The Dutch had- threat- 
ened, if they abfented them ft Ives any longer, to proceed to 
afeparate treaty with France. In the conferences and ne- 
gotiations, the difpofition of the parties became every day 
more apparent. 

1677. The Hollanders, loaded with debts and harafled with 
taxes, were defirous of putting an end to the war \ in 
which, befides the difadvantages attending all leagues, the 
wcaknefs of the Spaniards, the divifions and delays of the 
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German?^ prognofticated nothing but difgrace and misfcr- C H a P. 
tune. Their commerce languiflied ; and what gave them LX\I. 
ftill greater anxiety, the commerce of England, by reafon 
of her neutrality, flouriftied extremely; and they' were 
apprehenfive, left advantages, once loft, would never tho- 
roughly be regained. They had themfjlvcs no farther 
motive for continuing the war, than to fccure a good fron- 
tier to Flanders ; but gratitude to their allies ftill engaged 
them to try whether another campaign might procure a 
peace, which would give general fatisfadlion. The prince 
of Orange, urged by motives of honour, of ambition, and 
of animofity againft France, endeavoured to keep them 
fteady to this refolution. 

The Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable 
weakneffes into which their monarchy was fallen, were 
diftrafted with domeftic diflenfions between the parties of 
the queen-regent and don John, natural brother to their 
young fovercign. Though unable of themfelves to de- 
fend Flanders, they were rcfolutc not to conclude a peace, 
which would leave it expofed to every afTault or inroad; 
and while they made the moft magnificent promifes to the 
States, their real truft was in the proteition of England. 
They faw that, if that fmall but important territory were 
once fubdued by France, the Hollanders, expofed to fo 
terrible a power, would fall into dependence, and would 
endeavour, by fubmiffions, to ward off that deftruftion to 
which a war, in the heart of their Rate, muft neceilarily 
expofe them. They believed that Lewis, fenfible how 
much greater advantages he might reap from the alliance 
than from the fubje£tion of the republic, which muft fcat- 
ter its people and deprefs its commerce, would be fatisfied 
with very moderate condition?, and would turn his enter- 
prifes againft his other neighbours. They thought it im- 
poffible but the people and parliament of England, fore- 
feeing thefe obvious confequences, muft at laft force the 
king to take part in the affairs of the continent, in which 
their intcrefts were fo deeply concerned. And they truft- 
cd, that even the king himfelf, on the approach of fo 
great a danger, muft open his eyes, and facrifice his pre- 
judices in favour of France, to the fafety of his own do- 
minions. 

But Charles here found himfelf entangled in fucli op- Unccrtalu 
pofite motives and engagements, as he had not refolution J^^'j^l*^^ 
enough to break, or patience to unravel. On the one 
hand, he always regarded his alliance with France as a 
fure refource in cafa of any commotions among his own 
fabjefts; and whatever fchemes he might ftill retain for 

Vol. VI. K 
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CHAP, enlarging his authority, or altering the eftabliflied religion, 
LXVI. it was from that quarter alone he could expect alTiltance. 
^-nr^ He had aftually in fecret fold his neutrality to France, 
i<^72- and he received remittances of a million of Iiyres a- 
year, whif h was afterwards increafed to two millions ; a 
confiderable fupply in the prefent embarrafled Hate of his 
revenue. And he dreaded left the parliament fhould treat 
him as they had formerly done his father ; and after 
they had engaged him in a war on the continent, fhould 
take advantage of his neceffities, and make him purchafe 
fupplies by facrificing his prerogative and abandoning his 
minifters. 

On the other hand, the cries of his people and parlia- 
ment, feconded by Danby, Arlington, and moft of his mi- 
nifters, incited him to take part with the allies, and to cor- 
re£l the unequal balance of power in Europe. He might 
apprehend danger from oppofing fuch earneft defires: He 
might hope for large fupplies if he concurred with them : 
And hov/ever inglorious and indolent his difpofition, the 
renown of acEting as arbiter of Europe, would probably 
at intervals roufe him from his lethargy, and move him 
to fupport thz high character with which he ftood in- 
verted. 

It is worthv of obfcrvation, that, during this period, 
the king was, by every one, abroad and at home, by 
France and by the allies, allowed to be the undifputed ar- 
biter of Europe; and no terms of peace, which he would 
have prefcribcd, could have been refuled by either party. 
Though France afterwards found means to refift the fame 
alliance, joined with England; yet was fhe then obliged to 
make fuch violent efforts as quite exhaufted her ; and it 
was the utmoft neceflity which puftied her to find refour- 
ces, far furpaffing her own expe6lations. Charles was fen- 
lible, that, fo long as the war continued abroad, he fhould 
never enjoy eafe at home, from t!ie impatience and im^por- 
tunity of his fubjecls ; yet could he not refolve to impofc a 
peace by openly joining himftlf with either party. Terms 
advantageous to the allies muft lofe him the friendfliip of 
France : I'he contrary would enrage his parliament. Be- 
tween thefe views, he perpetually fluctuated; iind from 
his conduft, it is obfervable, that a carelefs, remlfs difpo- 
fition, agitated by oppofite motives, is capable of as great 
inconfiftencies as are incident even to the greateft imbecili- 
ty and folly. 

r-thFcK The parliament was aflcmbled ; and the king made 
^ paili.'.- them a plaufible fpeech, in which he v/arned them aeainft 

n Lilt. llJ'iT* 1 r I mi r % ^ 

all dirtcrences among thcmfelves ; cxprelied a refolution to 
do his part for bringing their confultations to a happy iflue ; 
;uid oftercd his confent to any laws for the farther fccurity 
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©f their religion^ liberty, and property. He then told them c H A P. 
of the decayed condition of the navy ; and afkcd money for LXVI. 
reparingit: He informed them, that part of his revenue, ^-"V^ 
the additional excife, was foon to expire : And he added ^^77- 
thefe words, " You may at any time fee the yearly cfta- 
" blifhed expence of the government, by which it will 
" appear, that, the conflant and unavoidable charge being 
" paid, there will remain no overplus towards anfwering 
thofe contingencies, w+iich may happen in all kin|doms, 
" and which have been a confiderable burthen on me this 
" lalt year," 

Before th? parliament entered upon bufmefs, they 
were flopped by a doubt concerning the legality of their 
meeting. It had been enacted by an old law of Edward 
ni, " That parliaments fliould be held once every year, or 
*' ofcner, if need be." The laft prorogation had been longer 
than a year ; and being fuppofed on that account illegal, it 
was pretended to be equivalent to a dilTolution. The con- 
*fcquencc feems by no means juft ; and befides, a later adt, 
that which repealed the triennial law, had determined, that 
it was neceflary to hold parliaments only once in three 
years. Such weight, however, was put on this cavil, th?t 
Buckingham, Shafcefbury, Salifbury, and Wharton, infift- 
ed ftrenuoufly in the houfe of peers on the invalidity of the 
parliament, and the nullity of all its future adlis. For fuch 
dangerous pofitions, they were fent to the Tower there to 
remain during the pleafure of his majefty and the houfe. 
Buckingham, Silifbury, and Wharton made fubmillions, and 
were foon after releafcd. But Shaftcfbury, more obftinate 
in his temper, and defirous of diftinguifhing himfelf by his 
adherence to liberty, fought the remedy of law ; and Toe- 
ing rejected by the judges, he was, at laft, after a twelve- 
month's imprifonment, obliged to make the fame fubmif- 
fions; upon which he was alfo releafed. 

The commons at firft feemed to proceed with temper. 
They granted the fum of 586,000 pounds, for building 
thirty Ihips ; though they ftridtly appropriated the money 
to that fervicc. ElHmates were giyen in of the expence ; 
but it was afterwards found that they fell Ihort near 100, 
000 pounds. They alfo voted, agreeably to the king's re- 
queft, the continuance of the additional excife for three 
years. This excife had been granted for nine years in 
1668. Every thing feemed to promife a peaceable and an 
eafy feffion. 

But the parliament was roufed from this tranquillity by CAmpai-u 
the news received from abroad. The French king had ta- of lO:?*!! 
ken the field in the middle of February, and laid ficp:e to 
Valenciennes, which he carried in a few days Wy Itonn. 
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CHAP- He next invefled both Cambray and St. Omers. Tlie 
LXVI. prince of Oranp-e, ahrmed with his progrefs, haftily afTem- 
bled an army, and marched to the relief of St. Omers, 
1677. ^y-^g encountered by the French, under the duke of 

Orleans and marefchal Luxembourg, The prince pofTef- 
fcd great talents for war; courage, ailivity, vigilance, 
patience ; but ftill he was inferior in genius to thof^ con- 
funimate generals oppofed to him by Lewis ; and though 
he always found means to repair his lolTes, and to make 
head in a little time againft the viftors, he was, during his 
whole life, unfuccefsful. By a mafterly movement of 
Luxembourg, he was here defeated, and obliged to retreat 
to Yprcs. Gambray and St. Omers v/ere foon after furren- 
dercd to Lewis. 

This fuccefs, derived from fuch great power and fuch 
wife condu6t, infufed a juft terror into the Engliih parlia- 
ment. They addrcfled the king, reprefenting the danger 
to which the kingdom was expofed from the greatnefs of 
France, and praying that his majefly, by fuch alliances as 
he fhould think fit, would both fecure his own dominions 
and the Spanifh Netherlands, and thereby quiet the fears 
of his people. The king, defirous of eluding this applica- 
tion, which he confidered as a kind of attack on his mea- 
fares, replied in general terms, that he would ufe all 
means for the prefervation of Flanders, confiftent with the 
peace and fafety of his kingdoms. This anfwer was an 
evafion, or rather a denial. The commons, therefore, 
thought proper to be more explicit. They entreated him 
not to defer the entering into fuch alliances as mi<^ht at- 
taig that great end: And in cafe war with the French 
king fhould be the refult of his meafures, they promifed to 
to grant him all the aids and fupplies, which would enable 
him to fupport the honour and intereft of the nation. The 
king was alfo more explicit in his reply. He told uhem, that 
the only way to prevent danger, was to put him in a con- 
dition to make preparations for their lecuriiy. This mef- 
fage was undcrftood to be a demand of money. The par- 
liament accordingly empowered the king to borrow on the 
additional excife 200,000 pounds at feven per cent. - A 
very fmall fum indeed ; but which they deemed fufficient, 
with the ordinary revenue, to equip a good fquadron, and 
thereby put the nation in fecurity, till farther refolutioni 
lliould be taken. 

But this conceffion fell far fhort of the kincr's cxpeAa- 
tions. He therefore informed them, that, linlcfs thev 
granted him the fum of 600,000 pounds upon new funds' 
It would not be poffible for him, without expofinc^ the na- 
tion to manifeft danger, to [peak or a£l thofe things, whick 
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would anfwer the end of their feveral addrefies. The c H A P. 
houf^ took this mefTage into confideration : But before lxvl 
tliey came to any refolution, the king f^^nt for them to ^•-^■nJ''^ 
Whitehall, where he told them upon the word of a king, '^77- 
that thev Ihould not repent any truft which they would re- 
pofe in him for the fafetyofhis kingdom; that he would 
not for any confideration break credit with them, or em- 
ploy their money to other uQs than thofe for which they 
intended it; but that he would not hazard, either his own 
fafety or theirs, by taking any vigorous mcafures, or form- 
ing new alliances, till he were in a better condition both 
to defend his fubjefts and ofFend his enemies. This fpeech 
brou2;ht affairs to a fhort iffue. The king required them 
to truft him with a large f^am ; He pawned his royal word 
for their fecurity : They muft either run the rifque of 
lofing their money, or fail of thofe alliances which they had 
projeftcd, and at the fame time declare to all the world the 
higheft diftruft of their fovereign. 

But there were many reafons which determined theparlia- 
houfe of commons to put no truft in the king. They con- mcnf s dif- 
fidered, that the pretence of danger was obvioufly ground- ^'^^ 
lefs ; while the French were oppof^d by fuch powerful al- 
liances on the continent, while the king was mafter of a 
good fleet at fea, and whiie all his fubjefts were fo heartily 
united in oppofition to foreign enemies. That the only 
juftifiable reafon, therefore, of Charles's backwardnefs, was 
not the apprehenfion of danger from abroad, but a diffidence, 
which he might perhaps have entertained of his parliament; 
left, after engaging him in foreign alliances for carrying 
on war, they ftiould take advantage of his neceffities, and 
extort from him conceffions dangerous to his royal dignity. 
That this parliament, by their paft condu<5t, had given no 
foundatton for fuch fufpicions, and were fo far from pur- 
filing any fmifter ends, that they had granted fupplies for 
the firft Dutch war; for maintaining the triple league, 
though concluded without their advice ; even for carrying 
on the fecond Dutch Wrir, which was entered into contrary 
to their opinion, and contrary to the manifeft interefts of 
the nation. That on the other hand, the king had, by for- 
mer meafures, excited very reafonable jealoufies in his peo- 
ple, and did with a bad grace require at prefent their truft 
and confidence. That he had not fcruplcd to demand fup- 
plies for maintaining the triple league, at the very moment 
he was concerting meafures for breaking it, and had ac- 
cordingly employed to that purpofj the fupplies which he 
had obtained by thofe delufive pretences. That his union 
with France, during the war againft Holland, muft have 
been founded on projeds the moft dangerous to his people; 
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CHAP, and as the fame union wasftill fecretly maintained, it might 
Lxyi. juftly be feared that the fume projefts were not yet entirely 

^^■^^Y^ abandoned. That he could not ferioufly intend to profe- 
1677- cute vigorous meafures againft France ; fmce he had fo long 
remained entirely unconcerned during fuch obvious dangers ^ 
and, till prompted by his parliament, whofe proper, bufmefs 
it was not to take the lead in thofe parts of adminiftration, 
had fufpended all his adivity. That if he really meant to 
enter into a cordial union with his people, he would have 
taken the firft ftep, and have endeavoured, by putting truft 
in them, to reftore that confidence, which he himfelf, by 
his rafh conduct, had firft violated. That it was in vain 
to afk fo fmall a fum as 600,000 pounds, in order to fecure 
him againft the future attempts of the parliament; fince 
that fum muft foon be exhaufted by a war with France, 
and he muft again fall into that dependance, which was be- 
come, in fomc degree, efTential to the conftitution. That 
if he would form the necefl'ary alliances, that fum, or a 
greater, would inftantly be voted ; nor could there be any 
reafon to dread, that the parliament would immediately de- 
fert meafures, in which they were engaged by their honour, 
their inclination, and the public intereft. That the real 
ground, therefore, of the king's refufal, was neither appre- 
henfion of danger from foreign enemies, nor jealoufy of 
- parliamentary encroachments; but a dcfire of obtaining the 
money, which he intended, notwithftanding his royal word, 
to employ to other purpofes. And that, by ufing fuch 
diflionourable means to fo ignoble an end, he rendered 
himfelf ftill more unworthy the confidence of his people. 

7^HE houfe of commons was now regularly divided into 
two parties, the court and the country. Some were inlifted 
in the court-party by offices, nay, a few by bribes fecretly 
given them ; a pradtice firft begun by Clifford, a dange- 
rous minifter : But great numbers were attached merely by 
inclination; fo far as they efteemed the meafures of the 
court agreeable to the interefts of the nation. Private 
views and fa£lion had likewife drawn feveral into the coun- 
try party: But there were alfo many of that party, who had 
no other object than the public good. Thefe difinterefted 
members on both fides fluftuated between the factions ; 
and gave the fuperiority fometimes to the court, fometimes 
to the oppofition*. In the prefent emergence, a general 
diftruft of the king prevailed ; and the parliament refolved not 
to hazard their money. In expectation of alliances, which, 
they believed, were never intended to be formed. Inftead 
of granting the fupply, they voted an addrefs, wherein they 
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« befought his majefty to enter into a league, ofFenfive and C H A P- 
" defenfive, with the States General of the United Pro- ^xvi. 
/ <^ vinces, againft the growth and power of the French king, ^^-'^Y^ 
« and for the prefervation of the Spanifla Netherlands; and 
« to make fuch other alliances with the confederates as 
« (hould appear fit and ufeful to that end." They fup- 
ported their advice with reafons ; and promifed fpeedy and 
efFeftual fupplies, for preferving his majefty's honour and 
enfuring the fafety of the public. The king pretended the 
higheft anger at this addrefs, which he reprefented as a dan- 
gerous encroachment upon his prerogative. He reproved 
the commons in fevere terms ; and ordered them imme- 
diately to be adjourned. 

It is certain, that this was the critical moment, when sth May. 
the king both might with eafe have preferved the balance 
of power in Europe, which it has fince coll this ifland great 
expence of blood and treafure to reftore, and might by per- 
feverance have at laft regained, in fome tolerable meafure, 
after all paft errors, the confidence of his people. This 
opportunity being negleded, the wound became incurable i 
and notwithftanding his momentary appearances of vigour 
againft France and popery, arrd their momei^tary inclina- 
tions to rely on his faith ; he was ftill believed to be at 
bottom engaged in the fame interefts, and they foon elapfed 
into diftruft and jealoufy. The fecret memoirs of this 
reign, which have fince been publiflied*, prove beyond a 
doubt, that the king had at this time concerted meafures 
v/ith France, and had no intention to enter into a war in 
favour of the allies. He had entertained no view, therefore, 
even when he pawned his royal word to his people, 
than to procure a grant of money;, and he trufled, that, 
while he eluded their expeflations, he could not afterwards 
want pretences for palliating his conduft. 

Negociations meanwhile were carried on between 
France and Holland, and an eventual treaty was conclud- 
ed ; that is, all their differences were adjufted, provided 
they could afterwards fatisfy their allies on both fides. 
I'his work, though in appearance difficult, feemed to be 
extremely forwarded, by farther bad fuccefles on the part 

* Such as the letters, which pafled bct^vixt Danby anH Montague, the 
king's ambaiTador at Paris j Temple's Memoir:, and his letters. In thefc 
laft, we fee that tlic kin^ never made any projiofals of terms but what were 
aJvantageojs to France, and the prince of Orange believed them to have al- 
ways been concerted with the French ambaffador. Vol. i. p. 439. 

In fur John Dalrymple's Appendix, p. :i-03. it appears that the king ha4 
figned himfeif, without the parucipatioii of iiis miniflcrs, a fccrct treaty with 
France, and had obtained a penfion on the promif; of his neutrality: A fa£t, 
which renders his 7oyal ivoray folemnly given to his fubjeds, one of the mott 
(JiHionourabk and xncll frandalous act: th.it ever pr^ceedrid from a thr'jn(?. 
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CHAP, of the confederates, and by the great impatience of the 
LXVi. Hollanders; when a new event happened, which promifed 

^•^•"Y^ a more profperous ifTue to the quarrel with France, and 
i677- revived the hopes of all the Englifli, who undeiftood the 
interefts of their country. 

The king faw, with regret, ^he violent difcontents 
which prevailed in the nation, and which feemcd every 
day to au2;ment upon him. Defirous by his natural 
temper to be eafy himfelf, and to make every body elfe 
eafy, he fought expedients to appeafe thofe murnnirs, 
which, as they were very difagreeable for the prefent, 
might in their confequences prove extremely dangerous. 
He knew that, during the late war wilh Holland, the mal- 
contents at home had made applications to the prince of 
Orange; and if he continued ftill to negle£l the prince's 
interefts, and to thwart the inclinations of his own people, 
he apprehended left their common complaints fhould ce- 
ment a lafting union between them. He £iw that the re- 
ligion of the duke infpired the nation with difrr.al appre- 
henfions ; and though he had oblio;ed his brother to allow 
the young princeffcs to be educated in the proteftant faith, 
fom^ething farther, he thought, was neceflary, in order to 
fatisfy the nation. He entertained, therefore, propofals 
for marrying the prince of Orange to the lady Mary, the 
elder princefs, and heir apparent to the crown (for the 
duke had no male ifTue), and he hoped, by fo teniptina; an 
offer, to engage him entirely in his interefts. A peace he 
purpofed to make; fuch as would fatisfy France, and ftill 
preferve his connexions with that crown : And he intend- 
ed to fan£lify it by the approbation of the prince, whom 
he found to be cxtrcmicly revered in England, and ref- 
pe£ted throughout Europe. All the reafons for this 
alliance were feconded by the folici nations of Danby, 
and alfo of Temple, who was at that time in Eng- 
land : And Charles at laft granted permiflion to the 
prince, when the campaign fliould be over, to pay him a 
vifit. 

loth oa. The king very gracioufly received his nephew at New- 
market. He would have entered immediately upon bufi- 
nefs ; but the prince defired firft- to be acquainted with the 
lady Mary : And he declared, that, contrary to the ufual 
fentiments of perfons of his rank, he placed a great part 
of happinefs in domeftic fatisfaftion, and would not, upon 
any confideration of intereft or politics, match himfelf 
•with a perfon difagreeable to him. He v/as introduced to 
the princefs, whom he found in the bloom of youth, and 
extremely amiable both in her penon and her behaviour. 
The king now thought that he had a double tie upon him, 
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and might Mely expeft his compliance with every propo- chap. 
fal : was furprifed to find the prince decHne all dif- LXVI. 
courfe of bufinefs, and refufe to concert any terms for the 
general peace, till his marriage fhould be finiflied. He i<^77* 
forefaw, he faid, from the fituation of affairs, that his allies 
were likely to have hard terms ; and he never would ex- 
pofe himfelf to the reproach of having facrificed their in- 
terefts to promote his own purpofes. Charles ftill be- 
lieved, notwithftanding the cold, fevere manner of the ^ 
prince, that he would abate of this rigid punftilio of ho- 
nour; and he protrnfted the time, hoping, by his own in- 
finuation and addrefs, as well as by the allurements of love 
and ambition, to win him to compliance. One day, 
Temple found the prince in very bad humour, repenting 
that he had ever come to England, and refolute in a few 
days to leave it : But before he went, the king, he faid, 
muftchufe the terms on which they ftiould hereafter live 
together : He was fure it muft be like the greateft friends 
or the greateft enemies : And he defired Temple to inform 
his mafter next morning of thefe intentions. Charles was 
ftruck with this menace, and forefaw how the prince's de- 
parture would be interpreted by the people. He refolved, 
therefore, immediately to yield with a good grace ; and 
having paid a compliment to his nephew's honefty, he told 
Temple, that the marriage was concluded, and defired 
him to inform the duke of it, as of an affair already re- 
folved on. The duke feemed furprifed ; but yielded a 
prompt obedience : Which, he faid, was his conftant max- 
im to whatever he found to be the king's pleafure. No 
meafure, during this reign, gave fuch general fatisfaftion. 
All parties ftrove who fhould moft applaud it. And even 23d oa. 
Arlington, who had been kept out of the fecret, told the Marriage of* 
prince, " That fome things, good in themfelves, were ^'j^^o.^.^J^'^g 
^ fpoiled by the manner of doing them, as fome things with the la- 

bad were mended by it ; but he v/ould confefs, that this dy Mary. 

was a thing fo good in itfelf, that the manner of doing 
<^ it could not fpoil it." 

Tr^is marriage was a great furprife to Lewis, who, 
accuftomed to govern every thing in the Englifti court, 
now found fo im.portant a flep taken, not only without his ' 
confent, but without his knowledge or participation. A 
conjun£lion of England with the allies, and a vigorous 
war, in oppofition to French ambition, were the confe- 
quences immediately expefted, both abroad and at home : 
But to check thefe fanguine hopes, the king, a few days 
after the marriage, prolonG;ed the adjournment of the par- < 
liament from the third of ll)eccmber to the fourth of April. 

Vol. VL L 
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CHAP. This term was too late for granting fupplies, or making 
LXVI. preparations for war ; and could be chofen by the king for 

^^-'^Y^ no other reafon, than as an atonement to France for his 
^^77- confent to the marriage. It appears alfo, that Charles fc- 
cretly received from Lewis the fum of two millions of li- 
vres on account of this important fervice*. 

Flan of The king, however, entered into confultations with 

peace. the prince, together with Danby and Temple, concerning 
^ the terms which it would be proper to require of France. 
^ After fome debate, it was agreed, that France fhould re- 
ftore Lorraine to the duke ; with Tournay, Valenciennes, 
Conde, Aeth, Charleroi, Courtray, Oudenarde, and Binche, 
to Spain, in order to form a good frontier for the Low 
Countries. The prince infifted, that Franchecomte fhould 
likewife be reftored ; and Charles thought, that, becaufe he 
had patrimonial eftates of great value in that province, 
and deemed his property more fecure in the hands of 
Spain, he was engaged by fuch views to be obftinate in 
that point : But the prince declared, that to procure 
but one good town to the Spaniards in Flanders, he 
would willingly relinquifh all thofe pofleffions. As 
the king ftill infifted on the impoffibility of wrefting 
Franchecomte from Lewis, the prince was obliged to ac- 
quiefce. 

Notwithstanding this concelTion to France, the 
projefled peace was favourable to the allies ; and it was "a 
fujflicient indication of vigour in the king, that he had 
given his affent to it. He farther agreed to fend over a 
' minifter inftantly to Paris, in order to propofe thefe terms. 

This minifter was to enter into no treaty : He was to 
allow but two days for the acceptance or refufal of the 
terms : Upon the expiration of thefe, he was prefently to 
return : And in cafe of refufal, the king promifed to en- 
ter immediately into the confederacy. To carry fo impe- 
rious a melTage, and fo little expe<Sted from the Englifli 
court, Temple was the perfon pitched on, whofe declared 
averfion to the French intereft was not likely to make him 
fail of vigour and promptitude in the execution of his com- 
miffion. 

But Charles next day felt a relenting in this aftumed 
vigour. Inftead of Temple he difpatched the earl of Fe- 
verfham, a creature of the duke's, and a Frenchman by 
birth.: And he faid, that the meflage being harfli in itfelf, 
it was needlefs to aggravate it by a difagreeable meftenger. 
The prince left London; and the king, at his departure, 
affured him that he never would abate in the leaft point of 
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the fcheme concerted, and would enter into war with Lew- chap. 
is, if he rejefted it. LXVI. 

Lewis received the mcflage with feeming gentlenefs ^-^'V^ 
and complacency. He told Feverfliam, that the king of ^ ^^77. 
England well knew that he might always be piafter of the tbns?^"** 
peace ; but fome of the towns in Flanders it feemed very 
hard to demand, efpecially Tournay, upon whofe fortifi- 
cations fuch immenfe funis had been expended: He would 
therefore take fome (hort time to confider of an anfwer, 
Feverfham faid, that he was limited to two days ftay : 
But when that time was elapfed, he was prevailed on to 
remain fome few days longer ; and he came away at laft 
without any pofitive anfwer. Lewis faid, that he hoped 
his brother would not break with him for one or two 
towns : And with regard to them too, he would fend or- 
ders to his ambafiador at London to treat with the king 
himfelf. Charles was foftened by the foftnefs of France ; 
and the blow was thus artfully eluded. The French am- 
bafTador, Barillon, owned at laft, that he had orders to 
yield all except Tournay, and even to treat about fome 
equivalent for that fortrefs, if the king abfolutely infifted 
upon it. The prince was gone, who had given fpirit to 
the Englifh court ; and the negotiation began to draw out 
into mefTages and returns from Paris. 

By intervals, however, the king could roufe himfelf, 
and fhow ftill fome firmnefs and refolution. Finding that 
affairs were not likely to come to any conclufion with 
France, he fummoned, notwithftanding the long adjourn- ^ 
ment, the parliament on the fifteenth of January ; an un- 
ufual meafure, and capable of giving alarm to the French 
court. Temple was lent for to the council, and the king 
told him, that he intended he fhould go to Holland, in 
order to form a treaty of alliance with the States ; and 
that the purpofe of it ftiould be, like the triple league, to 
force both France and Spain to accept of the terms pro- 
pofed. Temple was forry to find this a£l of vigour qua- 
lified by fuch a regard to France, and by fuch an appear- 
ance of indifference and neutrality between the parties. 
He told the king, that the refolution agreed on, was to 
begin the war in conjuoftion with all the confederates, in 
ca^ of no dire£l: and immediate anfwer from France: 
That this meafuVe would fatisfy the prince, the allies, and 
the people of England ; advantages which could not be ex- 
pelled from fuch an alliance with Holland alone : That 
France would be difobliged, and Spain likewlfe; nor 
would the Dutch be fatisfied with fuch a faint imitation 
©f the triple league, a meafure concerted when they 
were equally at peace with both parties. For thefe reafons, 
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CHAP. Temple declined the employment j and Lawrence Hyde, 
LXVi. fecond {on of chancellor Clarendon, was fent in his 
^"•"-Y^ place, 

1678. The prince of Orange could not regard without con- 
tempt fuch fymptoms of weaknefs and vigour conjoined in 
in the Englifti counfels. He was refolved, however, to 
make the belt of a meafure which he did not approve j and 
as Spain fecretly confented that her ally fhould form a 
league, which was feemingly directed againft her as well as 
6th Jan. France, but which was to fall only on the latter, the 
States concluded the treaty in the terms propofed by the 
king. 

zSthjan. Meanwhile the Englifli parliament met, after fome 
new adjournments; and the king v/as aftonifhed, that, 
notwithftanding the refolute meafures which, he thought, 
he had taken, great diftruft and jealoufy and difcontent 
were apt, at intervals, ftill to prevail among the members. 
Though in his fpeech he had allowed that a good peace 
could no longer be expefted from negotiation, and aflured 
them that he was refolved to enter into a war for that pur- 
pofe ; the commons did not forbear to infert in their reply 
feveral harfh and even unreafonable claufes. Upon his re- 
proving them, they feemed penitent, and voted, that they 
would aflift his majefty in the profecution of the wan A 
fleet of ninety fail, an army of thirty thoufand men, and 
a million of money, were alfo voted. Great difficulties 
were made by the commons with regard to the army, 
which the houfe, judging by paft meafures, believed to be 
intended more againft the liberties of England than a-r 
gainft the progrefs of the French monarch. To this pe- 
rilous fituation had the king reduced both himfelf and the 
nation. In all debates, fevere fpecches were made, and 
were received with feeming approbation : The duke and 
the trcafurer began to be apprehenfive of impeachments : 
Many motions againft the king's minifters were loft by a 
fmall ipajority : The commons appointed a day to confider 
the ftate of the kingdom with regard to popery ; And they 
even went fo far as to vote, that, how urgent foever the 
occafion, they would lay no farther charge on the people, 
till fecured againft the prevalence of the catholic party. In 
fliort, the parliament was impatient for war whenever the 
king feemed averfe to it; but grew fufpicious of fome fi- 
nifter defign as foon as he complied with their requcfts, 
and feemed to enter into their meafures. 

The king was enraged at this laft vote : He reproach- 
ed Temple with his popular notions, as he termed them ; 
and^afked him how he thought the houfe of commons could 
be trufted for carrying on the war, ftiould it be entered on. 
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when* in the very commencement they made fuch declara- C H A 
tions ? The uncertainties indeed of Charles's condutSl ^^^^ 
were fo multiplied, and the jealoufies on both fides fo in- ^"^y^^ 
curable, that even thofe who approached neareft the fcene "^'^^ 
of a£lion could not determine, whether the king ever ferl- 
oufly meant to enter into a war, or whether, if he did, the 
houle of commons would not have taken advantage of his 
neceffities, and made him purchafe fupplies by a great fa- 
crifice of his authority*. 

The king of France knew how to avail himfelf of all 
the advantages which thefe diftrailions afforded him. By 
his emifiaries, he reprefcnted to the Dutch, the imprudence 
of their depending on England ; where an indolent king, 
averfe to all war, efpecially with France, and irrefolute in 
his meafures, was aftuated only by the uncertain breath of 
a faftious parliament. To the ariftocratical party, he re- 
marked the danger of the prince's alliance with the royal 
family of England, and revived their apprehenfions ; lefi:, 
in imitation of his father, who had been honoured with 
the fame alliance, he fhould violently attempt to enlarge 
his authority, and enflave his native country. In order to Cainpalgn 
enforce thefe motives with farther terrors, he himfelf took°^ ^^7^ 
the field very early in the fpring 5 and after threatening 
Luxembourg, Mons, and Namur, he fuddenly fat down 
before Ghent and Ypres, and in a few v/eeks made him- 
felf mafter of both places. This fuccefs gave great alarm 
to the Hollanders, who were nowife fatisfied with the con- 
duit of England, or v/ith the ambiguous treaty lately con- 
cluded ; and it quickened all their advances tovvards an ac- 
commodation. 

Immediately after the parliament had voted the fup- 
ply, the king began to inlift forces ; and fuch was the ar- 
dour of the Englifti for a war with France, that an army 
of above 20,000 men, to the aftonifliment of Europe, was 
completed in a few weeks. Three thoufand men, under 
the duke of Monmouth, were fent over to fecure Oftend: 
Some regiments were recalled from the French fervice: A 
fleet was fitted out with great diligence : And a quadruple 
alliance was projciled between England, Holland, Spain, 
and the emperor. 

But thefe vigorous meafures received a fudden damp 
from a paffionate addrefs of the lower houfe ; in which 
they juftined all their paft proceedings that had given dif- 
guft to the king; ; defiied to be acquainted with the mea- 
fures taken by him ; prayed him to difmifs evil counfellors ; 
and named in particular the duke of Lauderdale, on whofe 
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CHAP, removal they ftrenuoufly infifted. The king told fhem, 
LXVT.' that their addrefs was fo extravagant, that he was not wil- 
^"^"Y^ ling fpeedily to give it the anfwer which it deferved. And 
'^7^. he bc2:ai;i again to lend an ear to the propofals of Lewis, 
who offered him great fums of money, if he would con- 
fent to France^s making an advantageous peace with the 
allies. 

N^peSa- Temple, though prefTed by the king, refufed to have 
any concern in fo diftionourable a negotiation : But he in- 
forms us, that the king faid, there was one article pro- 
pofed, which fo incenfed him, that, as long as he lived, 
he fhould never forget it. Sir William goes no farther j 
but the editor of his works, the famous Dr. Swift, fays, 
that the French, before they would agree to any payment, 
required, as a preliminary, that the king fhould engage 
never to keep above 8000 regular troops in Great Bri- 
tain*. Charles broke into a paffion. Cod's-fifh,'* 
faid he, his ufual oath, " does my brother of France think 
^ to ferve me thus ? Are all his promifes to make me 
^ abfolute mafter of my people come to this ? Or does 
^ he think that a thing to be done with eight thoufand 
men r 

Van Beverning was the Dutch ambaffador at Nimc- 
guen, a man of great authority with the States. He was 
eager for a peace, and was perfuaded, that the relu£lance 
of the king, and the jealoufies of the parliament, would 
for ever difappoint the allies in their hopes pf fuccour 
from England. Orders were fent him by the States to go 
to the French king at Ghent, and to concert the terms of 
a general treaty, as well as procure a prefent truce, for fix 
weeks. The terms agreed on were much worfe for the 
Spaniards, than thofe which had been planned by the king 
and the prince of Orange. Six towns, fome of them of 
' no great importance, were to be reftored to them : But 
Ypres, Conde, Valenciennes, and Tournay, in which con- 
lifted the chief ftrength of their frontier, were to remain 
with France. 

Great murmurs arofe in England when it was known 
that Flanders was to be left in fo defencelefs a condition. 
The chief complaints were levelled a^ainft the king, who, 
by his concurrence at firft, by his favour afterwards, and 
by his delays at laft, had raifed the power of France to 
fuch an enormous height, that it threatened the general li- 
; berties of Europe. Charles, uneafy under tbefe imputa- 

tions, dreading the confequence of lofing the afFeftions of 

* To wit, 3oro men for Scotland, and the ufual guards and gamf<ins in 
England^ amouuting to near 5000 men. Sir J. Dalryniple's App. p. i6i. 
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his fubje^ls, and perhaps difgufted with the fee ret article CHAP, 
propofed by France, began to wifh heartily for war, which, l-XVL 
he hoped, would have reftored him to his ancient popu- 
brity. 

An opportunity unexpectedly offered Itfelf for his dif- 
playing thefe new difpofitions. While the minifters at 
Nimeguen were concerting the terms of a general treaty, 
the marquis de Balbaces, the Spanifti ambairador, aiked 
the ambaffadors of France, at what time France intended 
to reftore the fix towns in Flanders. They made no diffi- 
culty in declaring that the king, their mafter, being obliged 
to fee an entire reftitution made to the Swedes of all they 
had loft in the war, could not evacuate thefe towns till that 
crown had received fatJsfaftion ; and that this detention of 
places was the only means to induce the powers of the north 
to accept of the peace. 

The States immediately gave the king intelligence of 
a pretenfion, which might be attended with fuch danger- 
ous confequences. The king was both furprifed and an- 
gry. He immediately difpatched Temple to concert with 
the States vigorous meafures for oppofing France. Tem- 
ple in fix days concluded a treaty, by which Lewis was Jnlj'* 
obliged to declare, within fixteen days after the date, that 
he would prefently evacuate the towns : And in cafe of his 
refufal, Holland was bound to continue the war, and Eng- 
land to declare immediately againft France, in conjunftioa 
with the whole confederacy- 

All thefe warlike meafures were fo ill feconded by the 
parliament, where even the French minifters were fufped- 
ed, with reafon*, of carrying on fome intrigues, that the 

* Sir John Dalrymple, In his Appendix, has given us, from Barillon'f 
tfifpatches in the f.cretary's office at Parii, a more particular detail of thefe 
intrigues. They were carried on with lord Ruflel, lord Hollis, lord Berk- 
fliire, the duke of Buckingham, Algernon Sydney, Montague, Bulftrodc, 
colonel Titus, fir Edward Harley, fir John Baber, fir Roger Hill, Bofcawcn, 
Littleton, Powlc, Harbord, Hamden, fir Thomas Armftrong, Hotham, Her- 
\>trtj and fome others of Icfs note. Of thefe, lord Ruflel and lord Hoilis a- 
lone refufed to touch any French money : All th'' others reci.ived prefents or 
bribes from Barillon. But we are to remark, that the party-views of thefe 
men, and th-.ir well-founded jealoufies of the king and duke, engaged them, 
independently of the money, into the fame meafures that were fuggcfted td 
them by the French ambaflador. The intrigues of France, therefore, with the 
parliament were a niighty fmall engine in the political machine. Thofe with the 
king, which have always been known, were uf in/inltely greater confeqiiencc 
The fums diftributed to all thefe men, excepting Montague, did not exceed 
i6,oco pounds in three years ; and therefore could have little weight in the 
two houfes, efpL'ciiilly when oppofcd to the influence of the crown. Accord- 
ingly we find, in all Barillon's uifpatches, a great anxiety that the parliament 
fliould never be aflemblcd. The conduct of thcfc Engliih patriots was more 
mean than criminal ; and Monfieur Courtcn fays,*that 200,000 livres employed 
by the Spaniards and Germans, would have more influence than 1,000,000 dif- 
tiibuted by France. S^e fir J. Dalrymple's App. p. III. It is amufing to 
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CHAP, commons renewed their former jealoufies againft the king^ 
LXVi. and voted the army immediately to be difbanded. The 

^-"V^ king by a meflage reprefented the danger of difarming be- 
1678. fore peace were finally concluded \ and he recommended 
to their confideration, whether he could honourably recal 
his forces from thofe towns in Flanders, which were put 
under his protcftion, and which had at prefent no other 
means of defence. The commons agreed to prolong the 
term with regard to thefe forces. Every thing, indeed, 
in Europe bore the appearance of war. France had pofi- 
tively declared, that Ihe would not evacuate the fix towns 
before the requifite ceflion was made to Sweden; and her 
honour feemed now engaged to fupport that declaration. 
Spain and the empire, difgufted with the terms of peace 
impofed by Holland, faw with pleafure the profpe£l of a 
powerful fupport from the new refolutions of Charles. 
Holland itfelf, encouraged by the prince of Orange and 
his party, was not difplcafed to find that the war would 
be renewed on more equal terms. The allied army 
under that prince, was approaching towards Mons, 
then blockaded by France. A confiderable body of Eng- 
lifti, under the duke of Monmouth, was ready to join 
him. 

Charles ufually pafTed a great part of his time in the 
women's apartments, particularly thofe of the dutchefs of 
Portfmouth ; v/here, among other gav company, he often 
met with Barillon, the French ambaflador, a man of po- 
lite converfation, who was admitted into all the amufe- 
ments of that inglorious but agreeable monarch. It was 
the charms of this fauntering, eafy life, which, during his 
later years, attached Charles to his miftrefies. By the in- 
finuations of Barillon, and the dutchefs of Portfmouth, an 
order was, in an unguarded hour, procured, which inftant- 
ly changed the face of afi^airs in Europe. One Du Cros, 
a French fugitive monk, was fent to Temple, direfling 
him to apply to the Swedifh ambafTador, and perfuade him 
not to infift on the conditions required by France, but to 
facrifice to general peace thofe interefts of Sweden. Du 
Crofs, who had fecretly received inftruftlons from Baril- 

obfci-vethe general, and I may fay national, rage excited by the late difcovery 
of Uiis ffcret negotiation ; chiefly on account of Algernon Sydney, whom the 
blind prejudices of party had exalted Into a hero. His ingratitude and breach 
of faith, in applying for the king's pardon, and imnfiediatcly on his return 
entering into cabals for rebellion, form a conduft much more criminal than 
the taking of French gold : Yet the former circumftance was always known, 
and always difregardcd. But every thing conne£lcd with France is fuppofed, 
in England, to be polluted beyond all poflibility of expiation. Even lori 
Ruflel, whofe condudt in this negotiation was only f.ttlious, and that in a» 
, •rdinary degree, is imagined to be dilhououred by the fame difcovery. 
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lon> publifiicd every where in Holland the commiffion c hap. 
v*^ith which he was intrufted ; and all men took the alarm. LXVi. 
It was concluded, that Charles's fudden alacrity for war ^^-^-Y^^ 
was as fuddenly extinguiftied, and that no fteady meafures ^^7^- 
could ever be taken with England. The king afterwards, 
when he faw Temple, treated this important matter in 
raillery ; and faid, laughing, that the rogue Du Cros had 
outwitted them all. 

The negotiations, however, at Nimegucn, ftill conti- 
nued ; and the French ambafladors fpun out the time, till 
the morning of the critical day, which, by tne late treaty 
between England and Holland, was to determine whether 
a fudden peace or a long war were to have place in Chrif- 
tendom. The French ambafladors came then to Van Be- 
verning, and told him, that they had received orders to 
confent to the evacuation of the towns, and immediately 
to conclude and fign the peace. Van Beverning might 
have refufed compliance, becaufe it was now impoffible to 
procure the confent and concurrence of Spain; but he had Auguft 
entertained fo juft an idea of the fluftuations of the Eng- 
lifh counfels, and was fo much alarmed by the late com- 
miflion given to Du Crofs, that he deemed it fortunate 
for the republic to finifh on any terms a dangerous war, 
where they were likely to be very ill fupported. The pa- 
pers were inftantly drawn, and iigned by the minifters of 
France and Holland, between eleven and twelve o'clock 
at night. By this treaty France fecured the pofleffion of 
Franchecomte, together with Cambray, Aire, St. Omer's, 
Valenciennes, Tournay, Ypres, Bouchaine, CalTel, &c. 
and reftored to Spain only Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenard, 
Aeth, Ghent, and Limbourg. 

Next day Temple received an exprefs from England, 
which brought the ratifications of the treaty lately con- 
cluded with the States, together with orders immediate- 
ly to proceed to the exchange of them. Charles v/as 
now returned to his former inclinations for v^ar with 
France. 

Van Beverning was loudly exclaimed againft by the 
ambafladors of the allies atNimeguen, efpecially thofe of 
Brandenburg and Denmark, whofe maftcrs were obliged, 
by the treaty, to reftore all their acquifitions. The mi- 
nifters of Spain and the Emperor were fullen and difguflr- 
ed ; and all men hoped that the States, importuned and 
encouraged by continual felicitations from England, would 
difavow their ambafiador, and renew the war. The 
prince of Orange even took an extraordinary ftep, In or- 
der to engage them to that meafure ; pr perhaps to give- 

Vol. VI. M- 
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CHAP, vent to his own fpleen and refentment. The day after 
LXVI. figning the peace at Islimcguen, he attacked the French 

^■^^Y^ army at St. Dennis near Mons; and gained fome advan- 
167^. tage over Luxembourg, who refted fecure on the faith of 
the treaty, and concluded the war to be finiflied. The 
prince knew, at leaft had reafon to believe, that the 
peace was figned, though it had not been formally 
notified to liim ; and he here facrificed wantonly, with- 
out a proper motive, the lives of many brave men on 
both fides, who fell ija this ftiarp and well- con tefted ac- 
tion. 

Hyde was fent over with a view of perfuading the 
States to difavow Van Beverningj and the king promifed 
that England, if fhe might depend on Holland, would 
immediately declare war, and would purfue it, till France 
were reduced to reafonable conditions. Charles at prefent 
went farther than words. He hurried on the embarkation 
of his army for Flanders ; and ail his preparations wore a 
hoftile appearance. But the States had been too often 
deceived to truft him any longer. They ratified the 
treaty figned at Nimeguen; and all the other powers of 
Europe were at laft, after much clamour and many dif- 
gufts, obliged to accept of the terms prefcribed to them. 
Peace of Lewis had now reached the height of that glory which 
Nimeguen. ambition can afford. His minifters and negotiators ap- 
peared as much fuperior to thofe of all Europe in the cabi- 
net as his generals and armies had been experienced in the 
field, A fuccefsful war had been carried on againft an al- 
liance, com.pofed of the greatcft potentates in Europe, 
Confiderable conquefts had been made, and his territories 
enlarged on every fide. An advantageous peace was at 
laft concluded, where he had given the law. The allies 
were fo enraged againft each other, that they were not 
likely to cement foon in any new confederacy. And thus 
he had, during fome years, a real profpe£l of attaining the 
monarchy of Europe, and of exceeding the empire of 
Charlemagne, perhaps equalling that of ancient Rome. 
Had England continued much longer in the fame condi- 
tion, and under the fame government, it is not eafy to 
conceive that he could have failed of his purpofe. 

In proportion as thefe circumftances exalted the French, 
they excited indignation among the Englifli, whofe ani- 
mofity, roufed by terror, mounted to a great height againft 
that rival nation. Tnftead of taking the lead in the affairs 
of Europe, Charles, they thought, had, .contrary to his 
own honour and-intereft, afted a part entirely fubfervient 
to the common enemyj and in all his meafures had either 
no project at all, or fuch as was highly crimanal and dnn- 
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gcrous. While Spain, Holland, the emperor, the princes c H A P- 
of Germany, called aloud on England to lead them to Lxvi. 
viftory and to liberty, and confpired to ralifeher toa ftation ^"^^(^ 
more glorious than (he had ever before attained ; her 
king, from mean pecuniary motives, had fecretly fold his 
alliance to Lewis, and was bribed into an intereft contra- 
ry to that of his people. His aftive fchemes, in conjun£lion 
with France, were highly pernicious ; his neutrality was e- 
qually i2;nominious ; and the jealous, refractory behaviour 
of the parliament, though in itfelf dangerous, was the only 
remedy for fo many greater ills, with which the public, 
from the mifguided counfels of the king, was fo nearly 
threatened. Such were the difpofitions of men's minds at 
the conclufion of the peace of Nimeguen : And thefe dif- 
pofitions naturally prepared the way for the events which , 
followed. 

We muft now return to the affairs of Scotland, which state of 
we left in fome diforder, after the fuppreffion of the in- affdirs in 
furreftion in 1666. The king, who at that time endea- 
voured to render himfelf popular in England, adopted like 
meafures in Scotland ; and he entrufted the government 
into the hands chiefly of Tweddale, and fir Robert Mur- 
ray, men of prudence and moderation. Thefe minifters 
made it their principal obje£l to compofe the religious 
differences, which ran high, and for whkh fcarcely any 
modern nation but the Dutch, had as yet found the proper 
remedy. As rigour and reftraint had failed of fuccefs in 
Scotland, a fcheme of comprehenfion was tried ; by which it 
was intended to diminifh greatly the authority of biftiops, 
to abolifli their negative voice in the ecclefiaftical courts, 
and to leave them little more than the right of precedency 
among the prefbyters. But the prefbyterian zealots en- 
tertained great jealoufy againft this fcheme. They re- 
membered that, by fuch gradual fteps, king James had en- 
deavoured to introduce epifcopacy. Should the ears and 
eyes of men be once reconciled to the name and habit of 
bifhops, the whole power of the funftion, they dreaded, 
would Toon follow : The leafl communication with unlaw- 
ful and antichriftian inftitutions they efteemed dangerous 
and criminal : Touch not^ tajle noty handle not ; this cry went 
out amongft them : And the king'3 miniflers at laft per- 
ceived that they fhould proftitute the dignity of govern- 
ment, by making advances, to v/hich the malcontents 
were determined not to correfpond. 

The next projeft abopted was that of indulgence. In 
profecution of this fcheme, the moft popular of the expel- 
led preachers, without requiring any terms of fubmiflioii 
to the eftabliihed religion, were fettled in vacant churches ; 
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CHAP, and fmall falaries of about twenty pounds a-year were ofFer- 
LXVI. ed to the reft, till they ftiould otherwife be provided for. 
^^^"V^ Thefelaft refufed^the king's bounty, which they confidered 
^5 tj^^ wages of a criminal filence. Even the former foon 
repented their compliance. The people, who had been 
accuftomed to hear them rail agalnft their fuperiors, and 
preach to the times, as they termed it, deemed their fer- 
mons languid and fpiritlefs, when deprived of thefe orna- 
ments. Their ufual gifts, they thought, had left them, 
on account of their fubmillion, which was ftigmatifed as 
eraftianifm. They gave them the appellation, not of mi- 
nifters of Chrift, but of the king's curates 1 as the clergy of 
the eftablifhed church were commonly denominated the hi- 
Jhop's curates. The preachers themfclves returned in a 
little time to their former pra<Sices, by which they hoped 
to reo;ain their former dominion over the minds of men. 
The conventicles multiplied daily in the weft : The cler- 
gy of the eftabliftied church were infulted : The iav/s were 
neglected : The covenanters even met daily in arms at 
their places of worfhip; And though they ufually difperfed 
themfelves after divine fervice, yet the government took a 
juft alarm at feeing men, who were fo entirely governed 
by their fcditious teachers, dare to fet authority at defi- 
ance, and, during a time of full peace, to put themfelves 
in a military pofture. 

There was here, it is apparent, in the political body, 
a difeafe dangerous and inveterate ; and the government 
had tried every remedy, but the true one, to allay and cor- 
reft it. An unlimited toleratioriy after fefts have diff*ufed 
themfelves, and are ftrongly rooted, is the only expedient 
which can allay their fervour, and make the civil union 
acquire a fuperiority above religious diftindtions. But as 
the operations of this regimen are commonly gradual, and 
at firft imperceptible, vulgar politicians are apt, for that 
reafon, to have recourfe to more hafty and more danger- 
ous remedies. It is obfervable too, that thefe non-confor- 
mifts in Scotland neither off"ered nor demanded toleration 
but laid claim to an entire fuperiorit)^, and to the exercife 
of extreme rigour againft their adverfaries. The cove- 
nant, which they idolized, was a perfecuting, as well as a 
feditious band of confederacy ; and the government, in- 
ftead of treating them like madmen, who ftiould be footh- 
cd, and flattered, and deceived into tranquillity, thought 
themfclves entitled to a rigid obedience, and were too apt, 
from a miftaken policy, to retaliate upon the diffenters, 
who had erred from the fpirit of cnthufiafm. 
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Amidst thefe difturbances;, a new parliament was af- c H A P. 
fembled at Edinburgh* j and Lauderdale was fent down Lxvi. 
Commiffioner, The zealous prefbyterian^ who were the ^^■^■^y**^ 
chief patrons of liberty, were too obnoxious to refift, with ^^7^« 
any fuccefs, the mcaiures of government ; and in parlia- 
ment the tide ftill ran ftrongly in favour of monarchy. 
The commiffioner had fuch influence as to get two acts 
pafled, which were of 2 re at confequence to the ecclefiafl:!- 
cal and civil liberties of the kingdom. By the one, it 
was declared, that the fettling of all things with regard 
to the external government of the church was a right of 
the crown : That whatever related to ecclefiaftical meet- 
ings, matters, and perfons, v/as tp be ordered according 
to fuch direftions as the king fhould fend to his privy 
council : And thit thefe, being publifhed by them, fliould 
have the force of laws. The other aft regarded the mili- 
tia, which the king, by his own'authority, had two years 
before eftablifbed, inftead of the army, which was difband- 
ed. By this aft the militia was fettled, to the number of 
22,000 men, who were to be conftantly armed and regu- 
larly difciplined. And it v/as farther enafted, that thefe 
troops fhould be held in readinefs to m.arch into England, 
Ireland, or any part of the king's dominions, for any 
caufe in which his majefty's authority, power, or great- 
nefs, was concerned ; on receiving orders, not from th^ 
king himfelf, but from the privy council of Scotland. 

Lauderdale boafted extremely of his fervices in 
procuring thefe two lavv'S. The king by the former Vv'-as 
rendered abfolute mafter of the church, and might legally, 
by his edift, re-eftablifh, if he thought proper, the catho- 
lic religion in Scotland. By the latter, he faw a power- 
ful force ready at his call : He had even the advantage of 
being able to difguife his orders under the name of the pri- 
vy council ; and in cafe of failure in his enterprifes, could, 
by fuch a pretence, apologize for his conduft to the par- 
liament of England. But in proportion as thefe laws were 
agreeable to the king;, they gave alarm to the Engli/li 
commons, and were the chief caufe of the redoubled at- 
tacks which they made made upon Lauderdale. Thefe 
attacks, however, ferved only to fortify him in his intereft 
with the king ; and though it is probable that the militia 
of Scotland, "during the divided ftate of that kingdom, 
would, if matters had come to extremities, have been of 
little fiTvice againft England; yet did Charles regard the 
credit of it as a confiderable fupport to his authority: And 
Lauderdale, by degrees, became the prime, or rather fo!c, 
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C H A P. minifter for Scotland. The natural indolence of the king 
LXVi. difpofed him to place entire confidence in a man who had 

^**'*Y^ fo far extended Mie royal prerogative, and who was ftill dif- 
1678. pQfed to render it abfolutely uncontrollable. 

In a fubfequent feffion of the fame parliament* a fevere 
law was ena£led againft conventicles. Ruinous fines were 
impofed both on the preachers and hearers, even if the 
meetings had been in houfes ; but field conventicles were 
fubjefted to the penalty of death, and confifcation of goods; 
Four hundred marks Scotch were offered as a reward to 
thofe who fhould feize the criminals ; and they were in- 
demnified for any flaughter which they might commit in 
the execution of fuch an undertaking. And as it was 
found difficult to get evidence againft thefe conventicles, 
however numerous, it was enabled by another law^ that 
whoever, being required by the council, refufed to give 
information upon oath, fliould be puniflied by arbitrary 
fines, by imprifonment, or by banifhment to the plantations. 
Thus all perfecution naturally, or rather neceflarily, adopts 
the iniquities, as well as rigours, of the inquifition. What 
a confiderable part of the fociety confider as their duty and 
honour, and even many of th^ oppofite party are apt to re- 
gard with compaffion and indulgence, can by no other ex- 
pedient be fubjeiled to fuch fevere penalties as the natural 
fentiments of mankind appropriate only to thp greateft 
crimes. 

Though Lauderdale found this ready compliance in the 
parliament, a party was formed againft him, of which duke 
Hamilton was the head. This nobleman, with Twed- 
dale and others, went to London, and applied to the king, 
who, during the prefent depreffion and infignificance of 
parliament, was alone able to correct the abufes of Lau- 
derdale's adminiftration. But even their complaints to 
him might be dangerous ; and all approaches of truth to 
the throne were barred by the ridiculous law againft leafmg- 
making ; a law which feems to have been extorted by the 
ancient nobles, in order to protect their own tyranny, op- 
preffion, and injuftice. Great precautions, therefore, were 
ufed by the Scottifti malcontents in their reprefentations 
to the king j but no redrefs was obtained. Charles load- 
ed them with careffes, and continued Lauderdale in his au- 
thority. 

A VERY bad, at leaft a fevere ufe was made of this 
authority. The privy council difpoffefted twelve gentle- 
men or noblemen of their houfesf 5 which were converted 
into fo many garrifons, eftabliflied for the fuppreffion of 
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conventicles. The nation, it was pretended, was really, chap. 
on account of thefe religious afTemblies, in a ftate of war ; LXVi. 
and by the ancient law, the king, in fuch an emergence, was ^-'"V^ 
empowered to place a garrifon in any houfd^here he fhould ^^^2. 
judge it expedient. 

It were endlefs to recount every act of violence and 
arbitrary authority exercifed during Lauderdale's adminif- 
tration. All the lawyers were put from the bar, nay ba- 
nifhed, by the king's order, twelve miles from the capital, 
and by that means the whole juftice of the kingdom was 
fufpended for a year ; till thefe lawyers were brought to 
declare it as their opinion, that all appeals to parliament 
were illegal. A letter was procured from the king, for 
expelling twelve of the chief magiftrates of Edinburgh, 
and declaring them incapable of alj public office ; though 
their only crime had been their want of compliance with 
Lauderdale. The boroughs of Scotland have a privilege 
of meeting once a-year by their deputies, in order to con- 
fider the ftate of trade, and make bye-laws for its regulation ; 
In this convention a petition was voted, complaining of 
fome late a£ls, which obftrufted commerce, and praying 
the king that he would empower his commiffioner, in the 
next feffion of parliament, to give his aflent for repealing 
them. For this prefumption, as it was called, feveral of 
the members were fined and imprifoned. One Moore, a 
member of parliament, having moved in the houfe, 
that, in imitation of the Englilli parliament, no bill 
fhould pafs except after three readings, he was, for this 
pretended ofFence, immediately fent to prifon by the com- 
miffioner. 

The private deportment of Lauderdale was as infolent 
and provoking as his public adminiftration was violent and 
tyrannical. Jufljce like, ife was univerfally perverted by 
faftion and intereft ; And fi'om the great rapacity of that 
duke, and ftill more of his duchefs, all offices and favours ^ 
were openly put to fale. No one was allowed to approach 
the throne who was not dependent on him ; and no remedy 
could , be hoped for or obtained againft his manifold op- 
preffions. The cafe of Mitchel fhows that this miniftcr 
was as much deftitute of truth and honour, as of lenity 
and juftice. 

MiTCHEL was a defperate fanatic, and had entertained 
a refolution of aftaffinating Sharpe, archbiftiop of St. An- 
drews, who, by his former apoftacy and fubfequent rigour, 
had rendered himfelf extremely odious to the covenantors, 
111 the year 1668, Mitchel fired a piftol at the primate, as 
he was fitting in his coach ; but the bi'ihop of Orkney, 
fteppinj into the coach, happened to ftretch out his arm. 
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C H A P. which intercepted the ball, and was much {battered by it. 

LXVI. This happened in the principal ftreet of the city 5 but fo 
^-"V*^ generally was the archbifhop hated, that the afTuffin was 

^^73. allowed peaceal4y to walk off ; and having turned a ftreet 
or two, and thrown off a wig, which difguifed him, he im- 
mediately appeared in public, and remained altogether un- 
fufpefted. Some years after, Sharpe remarked one, who 
feemed to eye him very eagerly; and being ftill anxious 
left an attempt of affaffmation ftiould be renewed, he or- 
dered th? man to be feized and examined. Two loaded 
piftols were found upon him ; and as he was now conclu- 
ded to be the author of the former attempt, Sharpe promifed, 
that, if he would confefs his guilt, he fnould be difmiffed 
without any puniftiment. Mitchel (for the conjeiture was 
juft) was fo credulous as to believe him, but was imme- 
diately produced before the council by th? f.uthlefs primate. 
The council, having no proof againft him, but hoping to 
involve the whole body of covenanters in this odious crime, 
folemnly renewed the promife of pardon, if he would make 
a full confefSon, that only one perfon, who was now dead, 
had been acquainted with this bloody purpofe. Mitchel 
Was then carried before a court of judicature, and required 
to renew his confeffion; but being apprehenfive left, though 
a pardon for life had been promifed him, other co-poral 
puniftiment might ftill be inflicted, he refufed corrpli.ince, 
and was fent back to prifcn. He was next examined be- 
fore the council, under pretence of his being concerned in 
the infurrection at Pentland ; and though no proof appear- 
ed againft him, he was put to the queftion, and, contrary 
to the moft obvious principles of equity, was urged to ac- 
cufe himfelf. He endured the torture with fmgular refo- 
lution, :\nd continued obftinate in the denial of a crime, of 
which, it is believed, he really was not guilty. Inftead of 
obtaining his liberty, he was fent to the Bafs, a very high 
rock, furrounded by the fea ; at this time converted into a 
ftate prifon, and full of the unhappy covenanters. He there 
remained in great mifery, loaded with irons, till the year 
1677, when it was refolved by fome new examples to ftrike 
a frefli terror into the perfecuted, but ftill obftinate enthu- 
fiafts. Mitchel was then brought before a court of judi- 
cature, and put upon his trial, for an attempt to affafiinatc 
an archbiftiop and a privy-counfellor. His former confef- 
fion was pleaded againft him, and was proved by the tefti- 
mony of the duke of Lauderdale, lord commiftioner, lord 
Hatton his brother, the earl of Rothes, and the primate 
> himfelf, Mitchel, befidcs maintaining that the privy-coun- 
cil was no court of judicature, and that a confclnon before 
them was not judicial, affcrted, that he had been engaged 
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to make that confefnon by a folemn promife of pardon, c H. A p. 
The four privy-counfellors denied upon oath that any fuch LXVI. 
promife had ever Been given. The prifoner then defired ^•'-V^ 
that the council-books might be produced in court J and 
even offered a copy of that day's jiroceedings to be read ; 
hut the privy-.counfelIors maintained, that, after they had 
made oath, no farther proof could be admitted j and that the 
books of council contained the king's fecrcts^ which were 
on no account to be divulged* They M^ere not probably 
aware, when they fwore, that the clerk, having engrofled 
the promife of pardon in the narrative of Mitchel's confef- 
iion, the whole minute had been figned by the chancellor^ 
and that the proofs of their perjury were by that means 
committed to record. Though the prifoner v/as condemn- 
ed, Lauderdale was ftill inclined to pardon him; but the 
unrelenting primate rigoroufly infifted upon his execution ; 
ftnd faid, that if affaffins remained unpunilTied, his life muft 
be expofed to perpetual danger. Mitchcl was accor;dingly 
executed at Edinburgh in January 1678. Such a comphca- 
tion of cruelty and treachery fhews the character of thofe 
minifters to whom the king had, at this time, entrufted the 
government of Scotland. 

Lauderdale's adminiftration, befides the iniquities 
arifmg from the violence of his temper, and the ftill greater 
iniquities infeparable from all projedls of perfecution, was 
attended with other circumftances, which engaged him in 
fevere and arbitrary meafures. An abfolute government 
was to be introduced, which on its Commencement is often 
moft rigorous j and tyranny was ftill obliged, for want of* 
military power, to cover itfelf under an appearance of law j 
a fituation which rendered it extremely awkward in Its mo- 
tions, and, by provoking oppofition, extended the violence 
of its opprelfions* 

The rigours exercifed againft conventicles, Inftead of 
breaking the fpirit of the fanatics, had tended only, as is 
ufual, to render them more obftinate, to increafe the fer-«> 
vour of their zeal, to link them more clofely together, ar.d' 
to inflame them againft the eftablifhed hierarchy. The 
commonalty, almoit every where in the fouth, particularly 
in the weftern counties, frequented conventicles without 
referve ; and the geiitry, though they themfL-lves commonly 
abftained from thefe illegal places of worfhipj connived at 
this irregelarity in their inferiors. In order to intereft the 
former on the fide of the perfecutors, a bond or contract 
was, by order of the privy council, tendered to the landlords 
in the weft, by which they were to engage for the good 
behaviour of thiir tenants ; and in cafe a>:y tenant frequent- 

VoL. VI. N 
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C H A p. ed a conventicle, the landlord was to fubje6t himfelf to the 
fame fine as could by law be exaded from the delinquent. 
^^V^ It was ridiculous to give fan£lion to laws by voluntary con- 
tracts: It was iniquitous to make one man anfwerable for 
the condud of another: It was illegal to impofe fuch hard 
conditions upon men, wh® had nowife offended. For 
thefe reafons, the greater part of the gentry refufed to fign 
thefe bonds ; and Lauderdale, enraged at this oppofition^ 
endeavoured to break their fpirit by expedients which were 
ftill more unufual and more arbitrary. 

The law cnafted againft conventicles, had called them 
feminaries of rebellion. This exprelRon, which was no- 
thing but a flourlfli of rhetoric, Lauderdale and the privy- 
council were willing to underftand in a literal fenfe ; and 
becaufe the weftern counties abounded in conventicles, 
though otherwife in profound peace, they pretended that 
thefe counties were in a ftate of aftual war and rebellion. 
They made therefore an agreement with fome highland 
chieftains to call out their clans, to the number of 8000 
men : To thefe they joined the guards, and the militia of 
Angus : And they fent the whole to live at free quarters 
upon :he lands of fuch as had refufed the bonds illegally 
required of them. The obnoxious counties were the moft 
populous and moft induflrious in Scotland. The high- 
landers were the people the moft diforderly and the leaft 
civilized. It is eafy to imagine the havoc and deftruftion 
which enfued. A multitude, not accuftomed to difcipline, 
averfe to the reftraint of laws, trained up in rapine and 
violence, were let loofe amidft thofe whom they were taught 
to regard as enemies to their prince and to their religion. 
Nothing efcaped their ravenous hands : By menaces, by 
violence, and fometimes by tortures, men were obliged to 
difcover their concealed wealth. Neither age, nor fex, nor 
iimocencc^ afforded protection : And the gentry, finding 
that even thofe who had been moft compliant, and who had 
fubfcribed the bonds, were equally expofed to the rapacity 
of thofe barbarians, confirmed themfelves ftill more in the 
refolutlon of refufing them. The voice of the nation was 
raifed againft this enormous outrage ; and after two months 
free quarter, the highlanders were fent back to their hills, 
loaded with the fpoils and execrations of the weft. 

Those who had been engaged to fubfcribe the bonds, 
could find no fecurity but by turning out. fuch tenants as 
they fufpedled of an inclination to conventicles, and thereby 
depopulating their eftates. To increafe the mifery of thefe 
unhappy farmers, the council enadted, that none lliould be 
received any where, or allowed a habitation^ who brought 
not a certificate of his conformity from the parifh-minifter* 
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That the obftinate and refraftory might not efcape farther chap. 
perfecution, a new device was fallen upon. By the law of LXVi. 
Scotland, any man, who fhould go before a magiftrate, and Vii^'-y^ 
fwear, that he thought himfelf in danger from another, 1^78 
might obtain a writ of laiv-burroivs^ as it is called ; by 
which the latter was bound, under the penalty of Inipri- 
fonment and outlawry, to find fecurity for his good beha-. 
viour. Lauderdale entertained the abfurd notion of male-, 
ing the king fue out writs of law-burrows againll his 
fubjefts. On this pretence, the rcfufers of the bonds, 
were fummoned to appear before the council, and were 
required to bind themfelves, under the penalty of (wo years* 
rent, neither to frequent conventicles themfelve;;^ nor allow 
their family and tenants to be prefent at thofe unlawful 
alTemblies, This chicanery was joined to tyranny \ and 
the majefty of the king, inftead of being exalted, was iix 
reality proftituted as if he were obliged to feek the fama 
fecurity, which one neighbour might require of another. 

It was an old law, but feldom executed, that a man, 
who was accufed of any crime, and did not appear, in order 
to ftand his trial, might be inter^cmimmiedy that is,, he might 
be publicly outlawed^ and whoever afterwards, ^either on 
account of bufinefs, relation, nay charity, had the leaft in- 
tercourfe with him, was fubjefted to the fame penalties as 
could by law be inflifted on the criminal himfelf. Several 
writs of intercommuning were now ifflied againft the 
hearers and preachers in conventicles ; and by this fevere 
and even abfurd law, crimes and guilt went on multiplying 
in a geometrical proportion. Where laws themfelves are 
fo violent, it is no wonder that an adminiftration fliould be 
tyrannical. 

Lest the cry of an opprefTed people fliould reach the 
throne, the council forbad, under fevere penalties, all no- 
blemen or gentlemen of landed property to leave the king-, 
dom : A fevere edidl:, efpecially where the fovereign him- 
felf refided in a foreign country. Notwithftanding this adt 
of council, Caffils firft, afterwards Hamilton and Twed- 
dale, went to London, and laid their complaints before the 
king. Thefe violent proceedings of Lauderdale were op- 
pofite to the natural temper of Charles j and he immediate- 
ly iifued orders for difcontinuing the bonds and the writs 
of law-burrows. But as he was commonly little touched 
with what lay at - a diftance, he entertained not the proper 
indignation againft thofe who had abufed his authority : 
Even while he retracted thefe oppreffive meafures, he was 
prevailed with to avow and praife them, in a letter which 
he wrote to the privy council. This proof of confidence 
might fortify the hands of the minillry \ but the king ran 
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C H A p. a manlfeft rifque of lofing the afFecTtions of his fubje^ls, by 
LXVI. permitting, even thofe who were defirous of it, to dif- 

^''V^ tixiguifh between him and their oppreflbrs. 
3678. is reported*, that Charles, after a full hearing of the 

debates concerning Scottifli affairs, faid, ^' I perceive, that 
" Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad things againft 
the people of Scotland ; but I cannot find that he has ac- 
<^ ted any thing contrary to my intereft A fentiment un- 
worthy of a fovereign ! 

During the abfence of Hamilton and the other difcon- 
tcnted lords, the king allowed Lauderdale to fummon a 
convention of eftates at Edinburgh. This afTembly, befides 
granting fome- money, beftowed applaufe on all Lauderdale's 
adminiftration, and in their addrefTes to the king exprefled 
the higheft contentment and fatisfaftion. But thefe inftan- 
ces of complaifance had the contrary effeft in England 
from whit was cxpefted by the contrivers of them. All 
men there concluded, that in Scotland the very voice of 
liberty was totally fupprelTed ; and that, by the prevalence 
of tyranny, grievances were Co riveted, that it was become 
dangerous even to mention them, or complain to the prince, 
who alone was able to redrefs them. From the flavery of 
the neighbouring kingdom, they inferred the arbitrary 
drfpofition of the king; and from the violence with which 
fovereign power was there exercifed, they apprehended the 
iniferies which might cnfue to themfelves upon their lofs 
of liberty. If perfecution, it was afked, by a proteftant 
church could be carried to fuch extremes, what might be 
dreaded from the prevalence of popery, which had ever, 
in all ages, made open profefTion of exterminating by fire 
and fword every oppofite feft or communion ? And if the 
firft approaches towards unlimited authority were fo ty- 
rannical, how difmal its final eftablifhment; when all dread 
of oppofition fliould at laft be removed by mercenary 
armies, and all fenfe of fliame by long and inveterate 
habit ? 

* Burnet, 
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CHAP. LXVIL 



The popijh plot Oates^s narrative and charader 

Coleman' s letters Godfrey's murder Gene* 

ral conjiernation The parliament Zeal of the 

parliament Bedloe^s narrative Accufation of 

Danhy His impeachmentT—DiJfolution of the 

long parliament Its character Trial of Cole- 

^nan Of Ireland New eleifions Duke of 

Monmouth Duke of York retires to BruJJels 

Netu parliament Danhfs impeachment Popijh 

plot New council Limitations on a popijh fuccef 

for Bill of exclufton Habeas corpus hill 

Prorogation and diffolution of the parliament Trial 

and execution of the Jive jefuits And of Langhorne 

^—IVakeman acquitted — ^State of affairs in Scotland 
' Battle of Bothwel-hridge. 

THE Englifli nation, ever fince the fatal league withtU A P. 
France, had entertained violent jealoufi(^s againft the LXVii. 
court ; and the fubfequent meafures adopted by the king, ^^"^^Y^ 
had tended more to increafe than cure the general preju- ^^7^- 
dices. Some myfterious defign was ftill fufpefted in every 
enterprife and profellion : Arbitrary power and popery 
were apprehended as the fcope of all proje£ts : Each breath 
or rumour made the people ftart with anxiety: Their ene- 
mies, they thought, were in their very bofom, and had got- 
ten pofTeffion of their fovereigns confidence. While in 
this timorous, jealous difpofition, the cry of a plot all on a 
fudden ftruck their ears: They were wakened from their 
flumber ; and like men afFrightened and in the dark, took 
every figure for a fpe6tre- The terror of each man became 
the fource of terror to another. And an univerfal panic 
being difFufed, reafon and argument, and common ienfe, 
^d common humanity, loft all influence over them. From 
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CHAP, this difpofition of men's minds we are to account for the 
J^^^ progrefsof the popish plot,, and the credit given toitj 
^'^y^ an event, which would otherwife appear prodigious and al- 
TlJ p^piflv ^^g^^ther in 

piot. On the twelfth of Auguit, one Kirby, a chemilt, ac- 

cofted the king, as he was walking in the park: " Sir," 
faid he, " keep within the company : Your enemies have 
" a defign upon your life ; and you may be fhot in this 
" very walk." Being afked the reafon of thefe ftrange 
fpeeches, he faid, that two men, called Grove and Picker- 
ing, had engaged to fhoot the king, and fir George Wake- 
man, the queen's phyfician, to poifon him- This intelli- 
gence, he added, had been communicated to him by doc- 
tor Tongue; whom, if permitted,' he would introduce to 
his majefty. Tongue was a divine of the church of Eng- 
land 5 a man aftive, reftlefs, full of proje£ls, void of un- 
derftanding. He brought papers to the king, which con- 
tained information of a plot, and were digefted into forty- 
three articles. 7"he king, not having leifure to perufe 
them, fent them to the treafurer, Danby, and ordered the 
two informers to lay the bufinefs before that minifter. 
Tongue confefTed to Danby, that he himfelf had not 
drawn the papers, that they had been fecretly thruft under 
his door, and that, though he fufpeded, he did not cer- 
tainly know, who was the author. After a few days he 
returned, and told the treafurer, that his fufpicions, he 
found, were juft ; and that the author of the intelligence,* 
whom he had met twice or thrice in the ftreet, had ac- 
knowledcred the whole matter, and had ^riven him a more 
particular account of the confpiracy, but deured that his 
name might be concealed, being apprehenfive left the pa- 
pifts fliould murder him. 

The information was renewed with regard to Grove's 
and Pickering's intentions of fhooting the king j and 
Tongue even pretended, that, at a particular time, they 
were to fet out for Windfor with that intention. Orders 
were given for arrefting them, as foon as they fliould ap- 
pear in that place ; But though this alarm was more than 
once renewed, fome frivolous reafons were flill found by 
Tongue for their having delayed the journey. And the 
king; concluded, both from thefe evafions, and from the 
myfterious, artificial manner of communicating the intelli- 
gence, that the whole was an impofture. 

Tongue came next to the treafurer, and told him, 
that a pacquet of letters, written by Jefuits concerned in 
the plot, was that night to he put into the poft-houfe for 
Windfor, direded to Bennifield, a jefuit, confeflbr to the 
duke. When this intelligence was conveyed to the king, 
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he replied, that the pacquet mentioned had a few hours chap. 
before been brought to the duke by Bennifield ; who Lxvu. 
faid, that he fufpefted fome bad dengn upon him, that ^-''"Y^ 
the letters feemed to contain matters of a dangerous im- 
poi-t, and that he knew them not to be the hand-writing 
of the perfons whofe names were fubfcribed to them* 
This incident ftill further confirmed the king in his incre- 
dulity. 

The matter had probably fleeped for ever, had it not 
been for the anxiety of the duke ; who, hearing that priefts 
and jefuits, and even his own confelTor, had been accufed, 
was defirous that a thorough inquiry fhould be made by the 
council into the pretended confpiracy. Kirby and Tongue 
were inquired after, and were now found to be livine; in 
clofe connexion with Titus Oates, the perfon who was 
faid to have conveyed the firft intelligence to Tongue. 
Oates affirmed, that he had fallen under fufpicion with the 
jefuits; that he had received three blows v/ith a ftick, and 
a box on the ear from the provincial of that order, for re- 
vealing their confpiracy : And that, over-hearing them 
fpeak of their intentions to punifh him more feverely, he 
had withdrawn, and concealed himfulf. This man, in 
whofe breaft was lodged a fecret, involving the fate of 
kings and kingdoms, was allowed to remain in fuch ne- 
ceffity, that Kirby was obliged to fupply him with daily 
bread ; and it was a joyful furprife to him, when he heard 
that the council was at laft difpofed to take fome notice of 
his intelligence. But as he expected more encouragement 
from the public, than from the king or his minifters, he 
thought proper, before he was prefented to the coun- 
cil, to go with his two companions to fir Edmondf- 
bury Godfrey, a noted and a£tive juftice of peace, and 
to give evidence before him of all the articles of the con- 
fpiracy. 

The wonderful Intelligence, which Oates conveyed Oates's 
both to Godfrey and the council, and afterwards to the "'i»»'itiv-e. 
parliament, was to this purpofc*. The pope, he faid, on 
examining the matter in the congregation propagandas 
had found himfelf entitled to the polTeffion of England and 
Ireland on account of the herefy of prince and people, and 
had accordingly afflimed the fovcreignty of thefe king- 
doms. This fupreme power he had thought proper to de- 
legate to the fociety of Jefuits j and de Oliva, general of 
that order, in confequence of the papal grant, had exerted 
every a(5l of regal authority, and particularly had fupplied, 
by commifiions under the feal of the fociety, all the chief 

, * Oates* s narrative. 
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CHAP, offices, both civil and military. Lord Arundel was cre^ 
LXVXI. 3ted chancellor, lord Powis treafurer, fir William Godol-i 

^^^^Y^ phin privy-feal, Coleman fecretary of ftate, Langhorne 
'^78- attorney-general, lord Bellafis general of the papal army^ 
lord Peters lieutenant-general, lord Stafford paymafterj 
and inferior commiffions, figned by the provincial of the 
Jefuits, were diftributed all over England. All the dig- 
nities too of the church were filled, and many of them 
with Spaniards and other foreigners. The provincial had 
held a confult of the Jefuits under his authority; where 
the king, whom they opprobrioufly called the Black Baf- 
tard, was folemnly tried and condemned as a heretic ; and 
a refolution taken to put him to death* Father le Shee 
(for fo this great plotter and informer called father la 
Chaife, the noted confeffor of the French king) had con- 
figned in London 10,000 pounds to be paid to any man 
who (hould merit it by this affaffination* A Spanifh pro-^ 
vincial had expreffed like liberdity ; The prior of the Be- 
nediftines was willing to go the length of 6000 : The 
Dominicans approved of the ailion ; but pleaded poverty* 
Ten thoufand pounds had been offered to fir George 
Wakeman, the queen's phyfician, who demanded fifteen 
thoufand, as a reward for fo great a fervice : His demand 
was complied with ; and 5000 had been paid him by ad- 
vance. Left this means fliould fail, four Irilh ruffians had 
been hired by the Jefuits, at the rate of twenty guineas a- 
piece, toftab the king at Windfor 5 and Coleman, fecre- 
tary to the late dutchefs of York, had given the meffenger, 
who carried them orders, a guinea to quicken his dili- 
gence. Grove and Pickering were alfo employed ta 
fhoot the king with filver bullets : The former was to re-" 
ceive the fum of 1500 pounds; the latter, being a pious 
man, was to be rewarded with 30,000 maffes, which, ef- 
timating maffes at a (hilling a-picce, amounted to a like 
value. Pickering would have executed his purpofe, had 
not the flint at one time dropped out of his piftol, at ano- 
ther the priming. Conicrs, the Jcfuit, had bought a knife 
at the price of ten {hillings, which he thought was not dear^ 
confidering the purpofe for which he intended it, to wit, 
llabbing the king. Letters of fubfcription were circu-* 
latcd among the catholics all over England to raife a fum 
for the fame purpofe. No lefs than fifty Jefuits had met 
in May laft, at the White-horfe tavern, where it was una- 
nimoufly agreed to put the king to death. This fynod did 
afterwards, for more convenience, divide themfelves into 
many leffer cabals or companies ; and Gates was employed 
to carry notes and letters from one to another, all tending 
to the fame end, of murdering the king- He even carried, 
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from one company to another, a paper, in which they for- chap. 
nially cxprefTed their refolution of executing that deed ; LXVII. 
and it was regularly fubfcribed by all of them, A wager ^^—^y^ 
of a hundred pounds was laid, and ftakes made, that the ^^7*5- 
king fhould eat no more Chriftmas pyes. In fliort, it was 
determined, to ufe the expreffion of a Jefuit, that if he 
would not become R. C. (Roman Catholic) he fhould no 
• longer be C. R. (Charles Rex). The great fire of Lon- 
don had been the work of the Jefuits, who had employed 
eighty or eighty-fix per fons for that pur pofe, and had ex- 
pended 700 fire-balls ; but they had a good return for their 
money, for they had been able to pilfer goods from the fire 
to the amount of 14,000 pounds: The Jefuits had alfo 
raifed another fire on St. .Mar^aret*s Hill, whence they 
had ftolen goods to the value of 2000 pounds ; Another 
at Southwark : And it was determined in like manner to 
burn all the chief cities in En^and. A paper model was 
already framed for the firing orLondon ; the ftations were 
regularly marked out, where the feveral fires were to com- 
mence ; and the whole plan of operations was fo concert- 
ed, that precautions were taken by the Jefuits to vary 
their meafures, according to the variation of the wind. 
Fire-balls were familiarly called among them Teuxbury 
muftard pills; and were faid to contain a notable biting 
fauce. In the great fire, it had been determined to mur- 
der the king ; but he had difplayed fuch diligence and hu- 
manity in extinguiftiing the flames, that even the Jefuits 
relented, and fpared his life. Befides thefe afraffinations 
and fires ; infurreftions, rebellions, and maflacres, were 
projefted by that religious order in all the three kingdoms. 
There were 20,000 catholics in London, who would rife 
in four-and-twenty hours or lefs ; and Jennifon, a Jefuit, ^ 
faid, that they might eafily cut the throats of 100,000 pro- 
teftants. Eight thoufand catholics had agreed to take arms 
in Scotland. Ormond was to be murdered by four Je- 
fuits ; a general maflacre of the Irifh proteftants was con- 
certed ; and 40,000 black bills were already provided for 
that purpofe. Coleman had remitted 200,000 pounds to 
promote the rebellion in Ireland ; and the French king 
was to land a great army in that ifland. Poole, who wrote 
the Synopfis, was particularly marked out for aflaiTina- 
tion; as was alfj Dr. Stilllngfleet, a controvcrfial writer 
againft the papifts. Burnet tells us, that Oates paid him 
the fame compliment. After all this havoc, the crown 
was to be offered to the duke, but on the following condi- 
tions ; that he receive it as a gift from the pope ; that he 
confirm all the papal commiffions for offices and employ- 
VoL. Vl. O 
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CHAP, ments ; that he ratify all paft tranfaftions, by pardoning the 
LXVIL incendiaries, and the murderers of his brother and of the 
^^""7^ people ; and that he confent to the utter extirpation of the 
proteftant religion. If he refufed thefe conditions, he him- 
felf was immediately to be poifoned or aflaflinated. To pot 
James muji go ; according to the expreffion afcribed by 
Gates to the Jefuits. 

Oates, the informer of this dreadful plot, was himfelf 
the moft infamous of mankind. He was the fon of an 
Anabaptift preacher, chaplain to colonel "Pride but having 
taken orders in the church, he had been fettled in a fmall 
living by the duke of Norfolk. He had been inditfted for 
perjury; and by fome means had efcaped. He was after- 
wards a chaplain on board the fleet ; whence he had been 
difmifTed on complaint of fome unnatural pra£lices, not 
fit to be named. He then became a convert to the catho- 
lics ; but he afterwards boafled, that his converfion was a 
mere pretence, in order to get into their fecrets and to be- 
tray them*. He was fent over to the Jefuits' college at 
St. Omer*s, and though above thirty years of age, he 
there lived fome time among the iliudents. He was dif- 
patched on an errand to Spain; and thence returned to St. 
Omer's ; where the Jefuits, heartily tired of their con- 
vert, at laft difmifTed him from their feminary. It is like- 
ly, that, from refentment of this ufage, as well as from 
want and indigence, he was induced, in combination with 
Tongue, to'contrive that plot, of which he accufed the ca- 
tholics. 

This abandoned man, when examined before the coun- 
cil, betrayed his impoftures in fuch a manner, as would 
have utterly difcredited the moft confiftent ftory, and the 
moft reputable evidence. While in Spain, he had been 
carried, he faid, to don John, who promifed great affift- 
ance to the execution of the catholic defigns. The king 
afked him, what fort of a man don John was : He an- 
fvvered, a tall lean man ; directly contrary to truth, ,as the 
king well knewf. He totally miftook the fituation of the 
Jefuits' college at Paris^. Though he pretended great in- 
timacies with Coleman, he knew him not, when placed ve- 
ry near him ; and had no other excufe than that his fight 
was bad in candle-lightl|. He fell into like miftakes with 
regard to Wakeman. 

Notwithstanding thefe objedions, great attention 
was paid to Oates's e|jj||bnce, and the plot became very 
foon the fubjeil of converfation, and even the obje£l of 
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terror to the people. The violent animofity, which had CHAP, 
been excited againft the catholics in general, made the 
public fwallow the grofleft abfurdities when they accom- ^^--'^Y^ 
panied an accufation of thofe religionifts: And the more 
diabolical any contrivance appeared, the better it fuited the 
tremendous idea entertained of a Jefuit. Danby likewifc, 
who ftood in oppofition to the French and catholic in- 
tereft at court, was willing to encourage every ftory, 
which might ferve to difcredit that party. By his fug- 
geftion, when a warrant was figned for arrefting Coleman, 
there was inferted a claufe for feizing his papers ; a 
circumftance attended with the moft important confe- 
quences, 

Coleman, partly on his own account, partly by orders Coleman's 
from the duke, had been engaged in a correfpondence with l^^^^s- 
father la Chaife, with the pope's nuncio at BrufTels, and 
with other catholics abroad ; and being himfelf a fiery 
zealot, bufy and fanguine, the exprelTions in his letters of- 
ten betrayed great violence and indifcretion. His corref- 
pondence, during the years 1674, 1675, and part of 1676, 
was feized, and contained many extraordinary paflages. 
In particular he faid to la Chaife, " We have here a mighty 
" work upon our hands, no lefs than the converfion of 

three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter fubduing 
" of a peftilent herefy, which has a long time domineered 

over a great part of this northern world. There were 
" never fuch hopes of fuccefs, fince the days of queen 
" Mary, as now in our days. God has given us a prince," 
meaning the duke, " who is become (may I fay a miracle) 
« zealous of being the author and inftrument of fo glori- 
«^ ous a work ; but the oppofition we are fure to meet 

with is alfo like to be great: So that it imports us to 

get all the aid and afliftance we can." In another letter 
he faid, " I can fcarce believe myfelf av/ake, or the thing 
" real, when I think of a prince, in fuch an age as vve 
" live in, converted to fuch a degree of zeal and piety, as 
" not to regard any thing in the world in comparifon of 
« God Almighty's glory, the falvation of his own foul, 
" and the converfion of our poor kingdom." In other paf- 
fages the intercfts of the crown of England, thofe of the 
French king, and thofe of the catholic religion, are fpokcn 
of as infeparable. The duke is alfo faid to have conned- 
ed his interefts unalterably with thofe of Lewis. The 
king himfelf, he affirms, is always inclined to favour the 
catholics, when he may do it without hazard. Money," 
Coleman adds, cannot fail of perfuading the king to any 
" thing. There is nothing it cannot make him do, were 

it ever fo much to his prejudice. It has fuch an abfolutc 
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CHAP." power over him, that he cannot refift it. Logic, built 
LXViL a upon money, has in our court more powerful charms 

^^^^V^ " than any other fort of argument/' For thefe reafons, 
'^7^- he propofed to father la Chaife, that the French king ftiould 
remit the fum of 300,000 pounds, on condition that the 
parliament be difTolved ; a meafure to which, he affirmed, 
the king was, of himfelfl, fufficiently inclined, were ir not 
for his hopes of obtaining money from that aflembly. The 
parliament, he faid, had already conftrained the king to 
make peace with Holland, contrary to the interefts of the 
catholic religion, and of his moll chriftian majefty; And 
if they fhould meet again, they would furely engage him 
farther, 'even to the making of war againft France. It 
appears alfo from the fame letters, that the aflembling of 
parliament fo late as April in the year 1675, had been pro- 
cured by the intrigues of the catholic and French party, 
who thereby intended to fhow the Dutch and their con- 
federates, that they could expert no affiftance from Eng- 
land. 

When the contents of thefe letters were publicly known, 
they difFufcd the panic, with which the nation began al- 
ready to be feized on account of the popifh plot. Men 
reafoned more from their fears and their paffions thail from 
the evidence before them. It is certain, that the reftlefs 
and enterprifing fpirit of the catholic church, particularly 
of the Jefuits, merits attention, and is, in fome degree, 
dangerous to every other communion. Such zeal of pro- 
felytifm aduates that fed, that its miffionaries have pene- 
trated into every nation of the globe; and, in one fenfe, 
there is a popijh plot perpetually carrying on againft all 
flates, protcltant, pagan, and mahometan. It is likcwife 
very probable, that the convcrfion of the duke, and the 
favour of the king, had infpired the catholic priefts with 
new hopes of recovering in thefe iflands their loll: domini- 
on, and gave frefh vigour to that intemperate zeal by 
which they are commonly actuated. Their firfl aim was 
to obtain a toleration ; and fuch was the evidence, they be- 
lieved, of their theological tenets, that, could they but 
procure entire liberty, they muft infallibly in time open 
the eyes of the people- After they had converted confi- 
derable numbers, they might be enabled, they hoped, to 
reinftate themfelves in full authority, and entirely to fup- 
prefs that herefy, with which the kingdom had fo long 
been afteded. Though thefe dangers to the proteftant re- 
ligion were diftant, it was juftly the objeft of great con- 
cern to find that the heir of the crown was fo blinded with 
bigotry, and fo deeply engaged in foreign interefts; and 
t\izt the king himfelf had been prevailed on, from low in- 
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tercfts, to hearken to his dangcj^ous infinuations. Very chap. 
bad confequences might enfue from fuch perverfe habits LXVli. 
and attachments i nor could the nation and parliament ^^'^'Y^ 
guard againrt them with too anxious a precaution. But 
that the Roman pontiff could hope to affumer the fove- 
reignty of thefe kingdoms; a projefb which, even during 
the darkncfs of the tieventh and twelfth centuries, would 
have appeared chimerical : That he fhould delegate this 
authority to the Jefuits; that order in the Romifh church, 
which was the moft hated : That a maflacrc could be at- 
tempted of the proteftants, who furpaffed the catholics a 
hundred fold, and were inverted with the whole authority 
of the ftatc : That the king himfelf was to be afTaffinatcd, 
and even the duke, the only fupportof their party : Thefe 
were fuch abfurdities as no human teftlmony was fufficient 
to prove ; much kfs the evidence of one man, who was 
noted for infamy, and who could 'not keep himfelf every 
moment from falling into the grofieft inconfiftencies. Did 
fuch intelligence defer ve even fo much attention as to be 
refuted, it would appear, that Coleman's letters were fuf- 
ficient alone to deftroy all its credit. For how could fo 
long a train of correfpondence be carried on, by a man fo 
much trufted by the party ; and yet no traces of infurrec- 
tions, if really intended, of fires, maflacres, afl'afli nations, 
invafions, be ever difcovered in any fingle pafTage of thefe 
letters ? But all fuch reflciStions, and many more, equally 
obvious, were vainly employed againft that general 
prepofieffion, with which the nation was feized. Oates's 
plot and Coleman's were univerfally confounded toge- 
ther : And the evidence of the latter being unquef- 
tlonable, the belief of the former, aidi^d by the paffions 
of hatred and of terror, took pofleflion of the v/holc 
people. 

There was danger, however, left time might open the i7tl\0^- 
eyes of the public; when the murder of Godfrey <^o^-^^^^^^f^^ 
'pleted the general delufion, and rendered the prejudices of 
the nation abfolutely incurable. This magiftrate had been 
miffing fome days; and after much fearch, and many fur- 
mifes, his body was found lying in a ditch at Primrofe- 
hill : The marks of ftrangling were thought to appear a- 
bout his neck, and fome contufions oij his breaft: His 
own fword was fticking in the body ; but as no confidcra- 
ble quantity of blood enfued on drav/ing it, it was con- 
cluded, that it had been thruft in after his death and that 
he had not killed himfelf: He had rings on his fingers, 
and money in his pocket: It was therefore inferred, that 
he had not fallen into the hand<; of robbers. Without far- 
ther reafoning, the cry rofe, that he had been affaffinated 
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C H A P. by the papifls, on account of his takingOates's evidence. 
LXVii. This clamour was quickly propagated, and met with uni- 

^^''Y^ verfal belief. The panic fprcad itfelf on every fide with 
^^7 3. infinite rapidity ; and all men, aftoniflicd with fear, and 
animated with ra2;c, faw in Godfrey's fate all the horrible 
dcfigns afcribed to the catholics; and no farther doubt re- 
mained of Oates's veracity? The voice of the nation uni- 
ted againft that hated fe£l ; and notwithftanding that the 
bloody confpiracy was fuppofed to be now detected, men 
could fcarely be perfuaded that their lives were yet in fafe- 
ty. Each hour teemed with new rumours and furmifes. 

General Invafions from abroad, Infurre£tlons at home, even prl- 

tion-^ ' ^^^^ murders and poifonings, were apprehended. To 
deny the reality of the plot was to be an accomplice: 
To hefitate was criminal : Royalift, Republican ; Church- 
man, Seftary; Courtier, Patriot ; all parties concurred 
in the illulion. The city prepared for its defence, as if 
the enemy were at its gates: The chains and poft were 
put up: And it was a noted faying at that time of fir 
Thomas Player, the chamberlain, that, were it not for 
thefe precautions, all the citizens might rife next morning 
with their throats cut*. 

In order to propagate the popular frenzy, feveral arti- 
fices were employed. The dead body of Godfrey was 
carried into the city, attended by vaft multitudes. It was 
publicly expofed in the ftreets, and viewed by all ranks of 
men; and everyone, who faw it, went away inflamed, as 
well by the mutual contagion of fentiments, as by the dif- 
mal fpeftacle itfelf. The funeral pomp was celebrated 
with great parade. The corpfe was condutSled through 
the chief ftreets of the city: Seventy-two cleri>;ymen 
marched before : Above a thoufand perfons of diftin£tion 
followed after: And at the funeral-fermon, two able-bodi- 
ed divines mounted the pulpit, and flood on each fide of 
the preacher, left, in paying the laft duties to this unhap- 
py magiftrate, he fhould, before the whole people, be 
murdered by the papiftsf. 

In thisdifpofition of the nation, reafon 'could no more 
be heard than a whifper In the midft of the moft violent 
hurricane. Even at prefent, Godfrey's murder can 
fcarcely, upon atiy fyftem, be rationally accounted for. 
That he was aflaffinated by the catholics, feems utterly 
improbable. Thefe religionifts could not be engaged to 
commit that crime from policyy in order to deter other ma- 
giftrates from a£ling againft them. Godfi-ey's fate was 
nowife capable of producing that effedl:, unlefs it were 
publicly known, that the catholics were his murderers; 
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an opinion which, it was eafy to forcfee, muft prove the c H a p, 
ruin of their party. Befides, how many magiftrates, dur- l^vjl 
ing more than a century, had a£led in the moft violent ^-^""y^ 
manner againft the catholics, without its being ever fu- ^^7^- 
fpeited that any one had been cut off by alTaffination ? Such 
jealous tirres as the prefent were furcly ill fitted for be- 
ginning thefe dangerous experiments. Shall we therefore 
fay, that the catholics were puftied on, not by policy, but 
by blind revenge againft Godfrey ? But Godfrey had gi- 
ven them little or no occafion of offence ki talcing Oates^s 
evidence. His part was merely an a£l of form, belong- 
ing to his office ; nor could he, or any man in his ftation, 
poffibly refufe it. In the reft of his condu£l, he lived on 
good terms with the catholics, and was far from diftin- 
guifhing himfelf by his feverity againft that fe£l. It is e- 
ven certain that he had contracted an intimacy with Cole- ' 
man, and took care to inform his friend of the danger to 
which, by reafon of Oates's evidence, he was at prefent 
expofed. 

There are fome writers, who, finding it impoffible to 
account for Godfrey's murder by the machinations of the 
catholics, have recourfe to the oppofite fuppofition. They 
lay hold of that obvious prefumption, that thofe commit 
the crime who reap advantage by it^ and they affirm that 
it was Shaftefbury, and the heads of the popular party, 
who perpetrated that deed, in order to throw the odium 
of it on the paplfts. If this fuppofition be received, it 
muft alfo be admitted, that the whole plot was the contri- 
vance of thofe politicians ; and that Oates a£l:ed altogether 
under their dire£lion. But it appears that Oates, dread- 
ing probably the oppofition of powerful enemies, had 
very anxioufly acquitted the duke, Danby, Ormond and 
all the miniftry ; perfons who were certainly the moft ob- 
noxious to the popular leaders. Befides, the whole 
texture of the plot contains fuch lov/ abfurdity, that it is 
impoffible to have been the invention of any man of fenfe 
or education. It is true, the more monftrous and horrible 
the confpiracy, the better was it fitted to terrify, and 
thence to convince, the populace : But this eff;£t, we may 
faffly fay, no one could beforehand have expefted ; and a 
fool was in this cafj more likely to fucceed than a wife 
man. . Had Shaftefbury laid the plan of a popifh confpira- 
cy, he had probably rendered it moderate, conhftent, cre- 
dible ; and on that very account had never met with the 
prodigious fuccefs, v/ith which Gates's tremendous fidions 
were attended. 

We muft, therefore, be contented to remain for ever 
ignorant of the adlors in Godfrey's murder \ and only 
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CHAP, pronounce in general, that that event, in all likelihood, 
LXVIL hadno conneftion, one way or other, with the popifti 

^-^--y^ plo^^- Any man, efpeciAlly active a magiftrate as God- 
1678. frey, might, in fuch a city as London, have many enemies, 
of whom his friends and family had no fufpicion. He w^as 
a melancholy man ; and there is fome reafon, notwithftand- 
ing the pretended appearances to the contrary, to fufpeft 
that he fell by his own hands. The affair was never ex- 
amined with tranquillity, or even with common fenfe, du- 
ring the time ; and it is impofiible for us, at this diftance, 
with certainty to account for it. 

No one doubted but the papifts had afiaffinated God- 
frey; butftillthe particular a<aors were unknown. A 
proclamation was iflued by the king, offering a pardon and 
a reward of five hundred pounds to any one who fhould 
difcover them. As it was afterwards furmifed, that the 
terror of a like affaffmation would prevent difcovery, anew 
proclamation was iffued, promifing abfolute protection to 
anyone who ftiould reveal the fecret. Thus were in- 
demnity, money, and fecurity offered to the faireft bidder ; 
And no one needed to fear, during the prefent fury of the 
people, that his evidence would undergo too fevere a fcru- 
tiny. 

aiftoa. While the nation was in this ferment, the parliament 
vmnu^^' v/as affembled. In his fpeech the king told them, that, 
though they had given money for difbanding the army*, 
he had found Flanders fo expofed, that he had thought it 
neceffary ftill to keep them on foot, anci doubted not but 
this meafure would meet with their approbation. He in- 
formed them, that his revenue lay under great anticipa- 
tions, and at bcft was never equal to the conftant and ne- 
ceffary expence of government; as would appear from the 
ftate of it, which he intended to lay before them. He al- 
fo mentioned the plot, formed againft his life by Jefuits ; 
but faid, that he would forbear delivering any opinion of 
matter, left he would feem to fay too much or too little; 
and that he would leave the fcrutiny of it entirely to the 
law. 

The king was anxious to keep the qucftion of the po- 
pifti plot from the parliament; where he fufpefted, many 
defigning people would very much abyfe the prefent cre- 
dulity of the nation: But Danby, who hated the catholics, 
and courted popularity, and perhaps hoped that the king, 
if his life were believed in danger from the Jefuits, would 
be more cordially loved by the nation, had entertained op- 



* They had granted him 6co,ooo pounds for diAiandlng the army, for 
reimburfing the charges of his* naval armament, and for paying the princcis 
of Orange's portion. 
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pafite defigns ; and the very firft day of the fefllon, he c H A P. 
opened the matter in the houfe of peers. The king was L vii. 
extremely difpleafed with this temerity, and told his mini- ^--^Y^ 
fter, " Though you do not believe it, you will find, that 
" you have given the parliament a handle to ruin yourfelf, 
" as well as to difturb all my affairs ; and you will furely 
" live to repent it." Danby had afterwards fufficient. 
reafon to applaud the fagacity of his mafter. 

The cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one Zeal of 
houfe to the other. The authority of parliament gave ^^"^ P^"^^*^' 
fanftion to that fury, with which the people were already 
agitated. An addrefs was voted for a folcmn faft; A form 
of prayer was contrived for th^t folemnity ; and becaufe 
the popifh plot had been omitted in the firft draught, it 
was carefully ordered to be inferted j left omnifcience 
fhould want intelligence, to ufe the words of an hifto- 
rian*. 

In order to continue and propagate the alarm, addrefies 
were voted for laying before the houfe fuch papers as 
might difcover the horrible confpiracy ; for the removal 
of popifh recufants from London ; for adminiftering every 
where the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy ; for denying 
accefs at court to all unknown or fufpicious perfons; and 
for appointing the trainbands of London and Weftminfter 
to be in readinefs. The lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, 
Peters, and Bellafis, were committed to the Tower, and 
were foon after impeached for high treafon. And both 
houfes, aftep hearing Oates^s evidence, voted, " That the 

lords and .Commons are of opinion, that there hath been, 
" and ftill is, a damnable and hellifti plot, contrived and 

carried on by the popifh recufants, for affaffinating the 
" king, for fub verting the government, and for rooting out 
" and deftroying the proteftant religion.'* 

So vehement were the houfes, that they fat every day, 
forenoon and afternoon, on the fuSje£t of the plot : For 
no other bufinefs could be attended to. A committee of 
lords was appointed to examine prifoners and witneffes : 
Blank warrants were put into their hands, for the commit- 
ment of fuch as fhould be accufed or fufpefted. Oates, 
who, though his evidence were true, muft, by his own 
account, be regarded as an Infamous villain, was by every 
one applauded, careffed, and called the faviour of the 
nation. He v/as recommended by the parliament to the 
king. He was lodged in Whitehall, proteded by guards. 

Vol. VL P 
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CHAP, and encouraged by a penfion of twelve hundred pounds a- 
year. 

It was not long before fuch bountiful encouragement 
brought forth new witnefles. William Bedloe, a man, if 
poffible, more infamous than Oates, appeared next upon 
the ftage. He was of very low birth, had been noted for 
feveral cheats and even thefts, had travelled over many 
parts of Europe under borrowed names, and frequently 
pafled himfelf for a man of quality, and had endeavoured, 
by a variety of lies and contrivances, to prey upon the 
ignorant and unwary. When he appeared before the coun- 
cil, he gave intelligence of Godfrey's murder only, which, 
he faid, had been perpetrated in Somerfet-houfe, where the 
queen lived, by papifts, fome of them fervants in her 
family. He was queftioned about the plot ; but utterly 
denied all knowledge of it, and alfo aflerted, that he had 
no acquaintance with Oatcs. Next day, when examined 
before the committee of lords, he bethought himfelf bet- 
ter, and was ready to give an ample account of the plot, 
which he found fo anxioufly inquired into. This narra- 
tive he made to tally, as well as he could, with that of 
Gates, which had been publiftied : But that he might 
make himfelf acceptable by new . matter, he added fome 
other circumftance?, and thefe flill more trem.endous and 
extraordinary. He faid, that 10,000 men were to be land- 
ed from Flanders in Burlington Bay, and immediately to 
feize Hull: That Jerfcy and Guernfey were to be fur- 
prifed by forces from Breft; and that a French fleet was, 
all Lift fummer, hovering in the Channel for that purpofe : 
That the lords Powis and Peters were to form an army in 
Radnorfhire, to be joined by another army, confifting of 
twenty or thirty thoufand religious men and pilgrims, who 
were to land at Milford Haven from St. lago^in Spain: 
That there were 4O5OOO men ready in London ; befides 
thofc, who would, on the alarm, be poftcd at every ale- 
houfe door, in order to kill the foldiers, as they came out 
of their quarters; That lord Stafford, Coleman, and fa- 
ther Ireland, had money fufficient to defray the expences 
of all thcfe armaments : That he himfelf was to receive 
40CO pounds, as one that could murder a man ; as alfo a 
commiffion from lord Bellafis, and a benediftion from the 
pope : That the king was to be afiaffinated ; all the pro- 
teftants mafiacrcd, who would not ferioufly be converted j 
the governm.ent offered to one, if he would confent to 
hold it of the church, but if he fhould refufe that condi- 
tion, as was fufpe£l:ed, the fupreme authority would be 

f;iven to certain lords under the nomination of the pope* 
n a fubfcquent examination before the commons, Bedlofe* 
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added (for thefe men always brought out their intelligence c H a i\ 
fuccellively and by piece-meal that lord Carrington was LXVii, 
alfo in the confpiracy for raifing men and money againft ^^"^Y^ 
the government ; as was likewifc lord BrudeneL Thefe '^7^. 
noblemen, with all the other perfons mentioned by Bed- 
loe, were immediately committed to cuftody by the par- 
liament. 

It is remarkable that the only rcfource of Spain, in 
her prefent decayed condition, lay in the affiftance of Eng- 
land j and, fo far from being in a fituation to tranfport 
10,000 men for the invafion of that kingdom, fhe had 
folicited and obtained Englifli forces to be fent into the 
garrifons of Flanders, which were not otherwife able to 
defend themfelves againft the French. The French too, 
we may obferve, were at that very time in open war with 
Spain, and yet are fuppofed to be engaged in the fame de- 
^^S^ againft England ; as if religious motives were be- 
come the fole aftuating principle among fovereigns. But 
none of thefe circumftances, however obvious, were able, 
when fet in oppofition to multiplied horrors, antipathies, 
and prejudices, to cne;age the leaft attention of the popu- 
lace : for fuch the whole nation were at this time be- 
come. The popifti plot pafTed for inconteftible : And had 
not men foon expected with certainty the legal punifti- 
ment of thefe criminals, the catholics had been expofed to 
the hazard of an univerfal mafiacre. The torrent indeed 
of national prejudices ran fo high, that no one, v/ithout 
the moft imminent danger, durft venture openly to oppofe 
it; nay, fcarcdy any one, without great force of judg- 
ment, could even fecretly entertain an opinion contrary to 
the prevailing fentiments. The loud and unanimous 
voice of a great nation has mighty authority over weak 
minds ; and even later hlftorians are fo fwayed by the con- 
curring judgment of fuch multitudes, that fome of them 
have efteemed themfelves fufEciently moderate, v/hen they 
affirmed that many circumftances of the plot were true, 
though fome were added, and others much magnified. 
But it is an obvious principle, that a witnefs, who perjures 
himfelf in one circumftance, is credible in none: And the 
authority of the plot, even to the end of the profecutions, 
ftood entirely upon witnefTes. Though the catholics had 
been fuddenly and unexpedtedly dctefted, at the very mo- 
ment when their confpiracy, it is faid, was ripe for execu- 
tion j no arms, no ammunition, no money, no commif- 
fions, no papers, no letters, after the moft rigorous fearch, 
ever were difcovercd, to confirm the evidence of Oates 
and Bedloe. Yet ftill the nation, though often fruftrated, 
went on in the eager purfuit and confident belief of the 
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CHAP. Gonfpiracy : And even the manifold inconfiftencies and 
LXVii. abftirdities, contained in the narratives, inftead of dif- 
^'*'*Y^ couraging them, ferved only as farther incentives to difco- 
1678. ygj. bottom of the plot, and were confidered as flight 
objections, which a more complete information would 
fully remove. In all hiftoiy, it will be difficult to find 
fuch another inftance of popular frenzy and bigoted delu- 
fion. 

In order to fupport the panic among the people, efpe- 
cially among the citizens of London, a pamphlet was pub- 
liftied with this title, " A narrative and impartial difco- 
" very of the horrid popifti plot, carried on for burning 
" and deftroying the cities of London and Weftminftef 
" with their fuburbs ; fetting forth the feveral confults, 

orders, and refolutions of the Jefuits, concerning the 
" fame : By captain William Bedloe, lately ene;aged in 
" that horrid defign, and one of the popifti committee for 
" carrying on fuch fires." Every fire, which had happen- 
ed for feveral years paft, is there afcribed to the machina- 
tions of the Jefuits, who purpofed, as Bedloe faid, by fuch 
attempts, to find an opportunity for the general mafla- 
cre of the proteftants ; and in the mean time, were well 
pleafed to enrich themfelves by pilfering goods from the 
fire. 

The king, though he fcrupled not, wherever he could 
fpeak freely, to throw the higheft ridicule on the plot, and 
on all who believed it ; yet found it neceflary to adopt the 
popular opinion before the parliament. The torrent, he 
faw, ran too ftrong to be controlled ; and he could only 
hope, by a feeming compliance, to be able, after fome 
time, to guide and direfl and elude its fury. He made 
therefore a fpcech to both houfes ; in which he told them, 
that he would take the utmoft care of his perfon during 
thefe times of danger ; that he was as ready as their hearts 
could wifh, to join with them in all means for eftabliftiing 
the proteftant religion, not only during his own time, but 
for all future ages ; and that, provided the right of fuccef- 
fion were preferved, he would confent to any laws for re- 
training a popifti fuccefTor : And in conclufion, he exhort* 
ed them to think of efFeftual means for the conviftion of 
popifti recufants ; and he highly praifed the duty and loyalty 
of all his fubjefts, who had difcovered fuch anxious concern 
for his fafety. 

These gracious expreflions abated nothing of the vehe- 
mence of parliamentary proceedings. A bill was intro- 
duced for a new teft, in which popery was denominated 
idolatry; and all members, who refufed this teft:, were ex- 
cluded from both houfes. The bill paflcd the commons 
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UMthout much oppofition i but in the upper houfe the duke chap. 
moved, that an exception might be admitted in his favour. LKVII. 
With great earncftnefs, and even with tears in his eyes, ^-""V*^ 
he told them, that he v^as now to caft himfelf on their 
kindnefs, in the greateft concern which he coulJ have in 
the world; and he protefted, that whatever his religion 
might be, it fliould only be a private thing between God 
and his own foul, and never fliould appear in his public 
condu£l. Notwithftanding this ftrong effort, in fo im- 
portant a point, he prevailed only by two voices ; a fuffi- 
cient indication of the general difpofition of the people. 

I would not have," faid a noble peer, in the debate on 
this bill, " fo much as a popifh man or a popifli woman 

to remain here ; not fo much as a popifh dog or a popifh 

bitch ; not fo much as a popifh cat to pur or mev/ about 
" the king.^' What is more extraordinary, this fpeech 
met with praife and approbation. 

Encouraged by this general fury, the witnefTes went 
ftili a flep farther in their accufations ; and though both 
Oates and Bedloe had often declared, that there was no 
other perfon of diflin£tion, whom they knew to be con- 
cerned in the plot, they were now fo audacious as to ac- 
cufe the queen herfelf of entering into the defign againft 
the life of her hufband. The commons, in an addrcfs to 
the king, gave countenance to this fcandalous accufation ; 
but the lords would not be prevailed with tojoininthe 
uddrefs. It is here, if any where, that we may fufpedl 
the fuggeflions of the popular leaders to have had place. 
The king, it was well known, bore no great affection to his 
confort; and now, more than ever, when his brother and 
heir was fo much hated, had reafon to be defirous of ilFuc, 
which might quiet the jealous fears of his people. This 
very hatred, which prevailed againft the duke, would 
much facilitate, he knew, any expedient that could be de- 
vifed for the exclufion of that prince ; and nothing far- 
ther feemed requifite for the king, than to give way in 
this particular to the rage and fury of the nation. But 
Charles, notwithftanding all allurements of pleafurc, or 
intereft, or fafety, had the generofity to proteft his injured 
confort. " They think," faid he, " I have a mind to a 
" new wife ; but for all that, I will not fee an innocent, 
" woman abufed*^." He immediately ordered Oates 
to be ftridbly confined, feized his papers, and difniifled 
his fervants ; and this- daring informer was obliged to 
make applications to parliament, in order to recover his 
liberty. 
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C H A P. During this agitation of men's minds, the parliament 
E^^^ ri^w attention to the militia ; a cirQumftance which^ 
^^■^'"Y*^ even during times of greateft tranquillity, can never pru- 
1678. dently be neglefted. They paffed a bill, by which it was 
enabled, that a regular militia fliould be kept in arms, 
during fix weeks of the year, and a third part of them do 
duty every fortnight of that time, The popular leaders 
probably intended to make ufe of the general prejudices, 
and even to turn the arms of the people againft the prince*. 
But Charles refufed his aflent to the bill, and told the par- 
liament, that he would not, were it for half an hour, part fo 
far with the power of the fword: But if they would con- 
trive any other bill for ordering the militia, and ftill leave 
it in his power to aflemble or difmifs them as he thought 
proper, he would willingly give it the royal affent. The 
commons, difTatisfied with this negative^ though the king 
had never before employed that prerogative, immediately 
voted that all the new-levied forces fhould be difbanded. 
They pafled a bill, granting money for that purpofe ; but 
to fliew their extreme jealoufy of the crown, befides ap- 
propriating the money by the ftridleft daufes, they order- 
ed it to be paid not into the exchequer, but into the cham- 
ber of London. The lords demurred with regard to fo 
extraordinary a claufc, which threw a violent refleilion on 
the king's minifters, and even on himfelfj and by that 
means the a£l remained in fufpenfe, 
Accufatlon It was no wonder, that the prefent ferment and cre- 
•f Danby. Julity of the nation engaged men of infamous character 
and indigent circumftances to become informers ; when 
perfons of rank and condition could be tempted to give 
into that fcandalous practice. Montague, the king's am- 
baflador at Paris, had procured a feat in the lower houfe j 
and without obtaining or afking the king's leave, he fud- 
denly came over to England. Charles, fufpedting his in- 
tention, ordered his papers to be feized ; but Montague, 
who forefaw this meafure, had taken care to fecrete one 
paper, which he immediately laid before the houfe of com- 
mons. It was a letter from the treafurer Danby written 
in the beginning of the year, during the negotiations at 
Nimeguen for the general peace. Montague was there 
direfted to make a demand of money from France j or in 
other v/ords, the king was willing fecretly to fell his good 
offices to Lewis, contrary to the general interefts of the 
confederates, and even to thofe of his own kingdoms. 
The letter, among other particulars, contains thefe words: 
" In cafe the conditions of peace fliall be accepted^ the 
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king experts to have 6,000,000 of livres a-year for c h a p. 

three years, from the time that this agreement fhall be i-XVii. 

fiencd between his majefty and the king of France ; ^'•'^ii^^^ 
" becaufe it will probably be two or three years before the 
" parliament will be in humour to give him any fupplies 
" after the making of any peace with France 5 and the 
" ambaflkdor here has always agreed to that fum ; but not 
" for fo lone; a time." Danby was fo unwilling to engage 
in this negotiation, that the kins:, to fatisfy him, fubjoined 
with his own hand thefe words; "This letter is writ 
" by my order, C. R." Montague, who revealed 
this fecret correfpondence, had even the bafenefs to fell 
his bafe treachery at a high price to the FrejicJi' mo- 
narch*. 

The commons were inflamed with this intelligence 
againft Danby ; and carrying their fiifpicions farther than 
the truth, they concluded, that the king had all along ail- 
ed in concert with the French court ; and that every ftep, 
which he had taken in conjundlion with the allies, had 
been illufory and deceitful. Defirous of getting to the 
bottom of fo important a fecret, and being pufhcd by Dan- 
by's numerous enemies, they immediately voted an im- 
peachment of high trcafon againft that minilter, and fent 
up fix articles to the houfe of peers. Thefc articles were, Hisim- 
That he had treacheroufly engrofled to himfelf regal pow- peachmcnt. 
er, by giving infhrudtions to his majefty's am.bafladors, 
without the participation of the fecrctaries of ftate, or the 
privy-council : That he had treacheroufly endeavoured to 
fubvert the government, and intioduce arbitrary power ; 
and to that end, had levied and continued an army, con- 
trary to a£t of parliament : That he had traiteroufly en- 
deavoured to alienate the affections of his majefl:y's fub- 
jefts, by negotiating a difadvantageous peace with France, 
and procuring money for that purpofe: That he was po- 
pifhly affefted, and had traiteroufly concealed, after he had 
n-Jtice, the late horrid and bloody plot, contrived by the 
papifts againft his majefty's perfon and government : 
That he had wafted the king's treafurc ; and that he had, 
by indirect means, obtained frtveral exorbitant grants from 
the crown. 

It is certain that the treafurer, in giving inftruitions to 
an ambaflador, had exceeded the bounds of his office ; and 
as the genius of a monarchy, ftrictly limited, requires that 
the proper minifter fhould be anfwerable for every abufe of 
power, the commons, though they here advanced a nev/ 
pretcnfion, might juftify thenifJvcs by the utilicy, a:;d 
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c H A P. even neceffity of it. But in other refpetfls their charge 
LXVII. againft Danby was very ill grounded. That minifler miide 
^^"^'■'^^ll^ it appear to the houfe of lords, not only that Montague, 
167" informer againft him, had all along promoted the mo- 
ney-negotiations with France, but that he himfelf was ever 
extremely averfe to the interefts of that crown, which he 
efteemed pernicious to his mafter and to his country. The 
French nation, he faid, had always entertained, as he was 
certainly informed, the higheft contempt, both of the 
king's perfon and government. His diligence, he added, 
in tracing and difcovering the popifti plot, was generally 
known 5 and if he had common fenfe, not to fay common 
honefty, he would furely be anxious to preferve the life of 
a mafter, by whom he was fo much favoured. He had 
wafted no treafure, becaufe there was no treafure to wafte. 
And tho' he had reafon to be grateful for the khng's bounty, 
he had made more moderate acquifitions than were general- 
ly imagined, and than others in his oiEce had often done, 
even during a fliorter adminiftration. , 
The houfe of peers plainly faw, that, allowing all the 
charge of the commons to be true, Danhy^s crime fell not 
under the ftatute of Edward III. ; and though the words, 
treafon and tr'aiteroujly^ had been carefully inferted in fe- 
veral articles, this appellation could not change the nature 
of things, or fubjeft him to the penalties annexed to that 
crime. They refufcd, therefore, to commit Danby upon 
tliis irregular charge : The commons Inftfted on their de- 
mand, and a great conteft was likely to arife, when the 
king, who had already feen fufRcient inftances of the ilU 
;?cth D-c. humour of the parliament, thought proper to prorogue 
Difloiution them. This prorogation was foon after followed by a dif- 
parliamcnt ^^l^^ion i a dcfperate remedy in the prefent difpofition of 
the nation. But the difeafe, it muft be owned, the king 
had reafon to efteem defperate. The utmoft rage had been 
difcovered by the commons, on account of the popifti plot; 
and their fury began already to point againft the royal fa- 
mily, if not againft the throne itfelf. The duke had been 
ftruck at in feveral motions : The treafurer had been im- 
peached : All fupply had been refufed, except on the moft 
difagreeable conditions: Fears, jealoufies, and antipathies, 
were every day multiplying in parliament : And though 
the people were ftrongly infedcd with the fame preju- 
dices, the king hoped, that, by diftblving the prefent 
cabals, a fet of men might be chofen more moderate in 
their purfuits, and lefs tainted with the virulence of fac- 
tion. 

Its charac- Thus came to a period a parliament, which had fitten 
ter. during the whole courfe of this reign, one year excepted. 
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Its conclufion was very different from its commencement. C HAP; 
Being elected during the joy and feftivity of the reftora- 
tion, it confifted almoft entirely of royalifts j who were ^^"Y"^*^ 
difpofed to fupport the crown by all the liberality which ^^^^^ 
the habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the al- 
liance with France, they gradually withd ew their confi- 
dence from the kiJig ; and finding him ftill to perfevere in 
a foreign intereft, they proceeded to difcover fymptoms of 
the molt refra£tory and moft jealous difpofition. The po- 
pifh plot puftied them beyond all bounds of moderation j 
and before their diflblution, they feemed to be treading faft 
in the footfteps of the laft long parliament, on whofe con- 
duct they threw at firft fuch violent blame. In all their 
variations, they had ftill followed the opinions and preju- 
dices of the nation ; and ever feemed to be more governed 
by humour and party-views than by public intereft, and 
more by public intereft than by any corrupt or private in- 
fluence. 

During the fitting of the parliament, and after its pro- 
rogation and diflblution, the trials of the pretended crimi- 
nals were carried on 5 and the courts of judicature, places 
which, if poffible, ought to be kept more pure from in- 
juftice than even national aflTcmblies themfelves, were 
ftrongly infe(9:ed with the fame party-rage, and bigoted 
prejudices. Coleman, the moft obnoxious of the confpi- Trial of 
rators, was firft brought to his trial. His letters were pro- Coleman, 
duced againft him. They contained, as he himfelf con- 
felTed, much indifcretion : But unlefs fo far as it is illegal 
to be a zealous catholic, they feemed to prove nothing cri- 
minal, much lefs treafonable, againft him. Oates and 
Bedloe depofed, that he had received a commifTion, figned 
by the fuperior of the Jefuits, to be papal (ecretary of 
ftate, and had confented to the poifoning, {hooting, and 
ftabbing of the king : He had even, according to Oates's 
dcpofition, advanced a guinea to promote thofo bloody pur- 
pofes. Thef^ wild ftories were confounded with the pro- 
jects contained in his letters; and Coleman received fen- 
tence of death. The fentence was foon after executed up- 
pn him*. He fuffered with calmncfs and conftancy, and to 
the laft perfifted in the ftrongeft proteftations of his inno- 
cence. 

Colsman's execution was fucceeded by trial of father Of Ireland. 
Ireland, who, it is pretended, had figned, together with 
fifty Jefuits, the great refolution of murdering the king. 
Grove and Pickering, who had undertaken to flioot him> 
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C H 4J>. were tried at the fame time. The only witnelTes againft 
1^ the prifoners were ftill Oates and Bedloe. Ireland affirm- 

^*V^ ed, that he was in StafFordfliire all the month of Auguft 
'^7^- laft, a time when Oates's evidence made him in London. 
He proved his affertion by good evidence, and would have 
proved it by undoubted, had he not, moft iniquitoufly, 
been debarred, while in prifon, from all ufe of pen, ink, 
and paper, and denied the liberty of fending for witneffes. 
All thefe men, before their arraignment, were condemned 
in the opinion of the judges, jury, and fpedtators ; and to 
be a Jefuit, or even a catholic, was of itfclf a fufficicnt 
proof of guilt. The chief juftice*, in particular, gave 
fandtion to all the narrow prejudices and bigoted fury of 
the populace. Inftead of being counfel for the prifoners, 
as his office required, he pleaded the caufe againft them, 
brow-beat their witnefTes, and on every occafion reprefent- 
ed their guilt as certain and uncontroverted. He even 
went fo far as publicly to affirm, thai the papifts had not 
the fame principles which proteftants have, and therefore 
were not entitled to that common credence^ which the prin- 
ciples and practices of the latter call for. And when the 
jury brought in their verdict againrt the prifoners, he faid, 
You have done, gentlemen, like very good fubjefts, and 
" very good Chriftians, that is to fay, like very good pro- 
teftants : And now much good may their 30,000 inafles 
" do them Alluding to the mafTes by which Picker- 
ing was to be rewarded for murdering the king. All thefe 
unhappy men went to execution, protefting their innocence; 
a circumftance which made no impreffion on the fpeitators. 
1679. The opinion, that the Jcfuits allowed of lies and mental 
14th Jan. refervations for promoting a good caufe, was at this time 
fo univerfally received, that no credit was given to teftimo- 
ny delivered either by that order, or by any of their difci- 
ples. It was forgotten, that all the confpirators engaged 
in the gun-powder treafon, and Garnet, the Jefuit, among 
the reft, had freely on the fcafFold made confeffion of their 
guilt. 

Though Bedloe had given information of Godfrey's 
murder, he ftill remained a fingle evidence againft the 
perfons accufcd; and all the allurements of profit and ho- 
nour had not hitherto tempted any one to confirm the tef- 
timony of that informer. At laft, means were found to 
complete the legal evidence. One Prance, a filverfmith, 
and a catholic, had been accufed by Bedloe of being an ac- 
complice in the murder ; and upon his denial had been 
thrown into prifon, loaded with heavy irons, and confined 
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to the condemned hole, a place cold, dark, and full of c H A p. 
naftinefs. Such rigours were fuppofed to be exercifcd by LXVJI. 
orders from the fecret committee of lords, particularly Shaf- '^-^''V*^ 
tefbary and Buckingham ; who^ in examining the prifoners, '^"i67|JL 
ufually employed (as is fud, and indeed fufficiently proved) 
threatenings and promifcs, rigour and indulgence, and 
every art, under pretence of extorting the truth from them* 
Prance had not courage to refift, but confefled himfelf an 
accomplice in Godfrey's murdcn Being afked concerning 
the plot, he alfo thought proper to be acquainted with it, 
and conveyed fome intelligence to the council. Among 
other abfurd circumftances, he faid that one Le Fevre 
bought a fecond-hand fword of him ; becaufe he knew not, 
as he faid, what times were at hand: And Prance cxpref- 
flng fome concerafor poor tradefmen, if fuch times came; 
Le Fevre replied, that it would be better for tradfemen, if 
the catholic religion v/ere reflored: and particularly, that 
th^re would be more church work for filverfmiths. All 
this information with regard to the plot, as well as the 
murder of Godfrey, Prance folemnly retraced, both be- 
fore the king and the fecret committee: But being again 
thrown into prifon, he was induced, by new terrors and 
new fufferings, to confirm his firft information, and was 
now produced as a fufficient evidence. 

Hill, Green, and Berry were tried for Godfrey's 
murder; all of them men of low ftatlons. Hill was fer- 
vant to a phyfician : The other two belonged to the popifli 
chapel at Somerfet-houfe. It is needlefs to run over all 
the particuhrs of a long trial: It will be fufficient to fay, 
that Bedloe's evidence and Prance's were in many circum- 
ftances totally irreconcilable ; that both of them laboured 
under unfurmountable difficulties, not to fay grofs abfurdi- 
ties ; and that they were invalidated by contrary evidence, 
which is altogether convincing. But all was in vain : Feb. 21ft 
The prifoners were condemned and executed. They all ^"d iSth. 
denied their guilt at their execution ; and as Berry died a 
proteftant, this circumftance was regarded as very confi- 
derablc : But, inftead of its giving fome check to the ge- 
neral credulity of the people, men were only furprifed, 
that a proteftant could be induced at his death to perfift in 
fo manifeft a falfehood. 

As the army could neither be kept up, nor difbanded, 
without money, the king, how little hopes foever he could 
entertain of more compliance, found himfelf obliged to 
fummdn a new parliament- The blood, already ftied ^^^^ew elec- 
account of the popifh plot, inftead of fatiating the people, tions. 
ferved only as an incentive to their fury; and each con- 
vidion of a criminal was hidierto regarded as a new proof 
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CHAP- of thofe horrible defigns imputed to the papifts. This 
Lxvii. eledion Is perhaps the firft in England, which, fmce the 
b^^y^ commencement of the monarchy, had been carried on by 
(M|^79- a violent conteft between the parties, and where the court 
interellcd itfeif, to a high degree, in the choice of the na- 
tional reprefentatives. But all its efforts were fruitlefs, 
in oppofition to the torrent of prejudices which prevailed. 
Religion, liberty, property, even the lives of men were 
now fuppoA^d to be at ftake; and no fecurity, it was 
thought, except in a vigilant parliament, could be found 
againft the impious and bloody confpirators. Were there 
any part of the nation, to which the ferment, occafioned 
by the popifh plot, had not as yet propagated .itfeif 5 the 
new ele<ftion?, by interefting the whole people in public 
concerns, tended to difFufe it into the remoteft corner; and 
the conllernation, univerfally excited, proved an excellent 
engine for influencins; the ele£lors. All the zealots of the 
former parliament were re-chofen: New ones were ad- 
ded : The prefbyterians, in particular, being tranfported 
With the moft inveterate antipathy againft popery, were 
very aftive and very fuccefsful in the cle£lions. That party, 
it is faid firft began at this time the abufe of fplitting their 
freeholds, in order to multiply votes and eledlors. By ac- 
counts, which came from every part of England, it was 
concluded, that the new reprefentatives would, if poflible, 
exceed the old in their refraftory oppofition to the court, 
and furious perfccution of the catholics. 

The king was alarmed, when he faw fo dreadful a tem- 
peft arife from fuch fmall and unaccountable beginnings. 
His life, if Gates and Bedloe's information were true, had 
been aimed at by the catholics : Even the duke's was in 
danger: The higher, therefore, the rage mounted againft 
popery, the more fhould the nation have been reconciled to 
thefe princes, in whoni(, it appeared, the church of Rome 
repofed no confidence. , But there is a fophiftry, which at- 
tends all the paflions ; ^fpecially thofe into which the po- 
pulace enter. Men gaVe credit to the informers, fo far 
as concerned the guilt of the catholics: But they ftill re- 
tained their old fufpicions, that thefe religionifts were fe- 
cretly favoured by the king, and had obtained the moft 
entire afcendant over his brother. Charles had too much 
penetration not to fee the danger, to which the fucceffion, 
and even his own crown and dignity, now ftood expofed. 
A numerous party, he found, was formed againft him; on 
the one hand, compofed of a populace, fo credulous from 
prejudice, fo blinded with religious antipathy, as implicitly 
to believe the moft palpable abfurdities; and conduced, 
on the other hand, by leaders fo little Icrupulous, as to en- 
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deavour, by encouraging perjury, fubordlnatlon, lies, im- CHAP. 
po{|ures, and even by Ihedding innocent blood, to gratify i-XVli. 
their own furious ambition, and fubvert all legal authori- ^•-^^y^ijk 
ty. Roufed from his lethargy by fo imminent a peril, he ^^^l||^B 
began to exert that vigour of mind, of which, on great 
occafions, he was not deftitute ; and without quitting in 
appearance his ufual facility of temper, he coIletSed an in-» 
duftry, firmnefs, and vigilance, 6f which he was believed 
altogether incapable. Thefe qualities, joined to dexterity 
and prudence, condutJJed him happily through the many 
fhoals which furrounded him; and he was at laft able to 
make the ftorm fall on the heads of thofe who had blindly 
raifed, or artfully conducted it. 

One chief Ilep, which the king took, towards gratify- 
ing and appeafmg his people and parliament, was, defir- 
ing the duke to v/ithdraw beyond fea, that no farther fufpi-^ 
cion might remain of the influence of popilh counfels. 
The duke readily complied ; but firft required an order for 
that purpofe, figned by the king ; left his abfenting him- 
felf fhould be interpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt. 
He alfo defired, that his brother fhould fjtisfy him, as well 
as the public, by a declaration of the illegitimacy of the 
duke of Monmouth. 

James duke of Monmouth was the king's natural fon Duke of 
by Lucy Walters, and born about ten years before the re- Mon- 
ftoration. He polTefTed all the qualities which could en- ^^^^^ 
gage the afFe<f!:ions of the populace ; a diftinguifhed valour, 
an affable addrefs, a thoughtlefs generofity, a graceful per- 
fon. He rofe ftill higher in the public favour, by reafon 
of the univerfal hatred to which the duke, on account of • 
his religion, was expofed. Monmouth's capacity was 
mean J his temper pliant: So that, notwithftanding his 
great popularity, he had never been dangerous, had he not 
implicitly refigned himfelf to the guidance of Shaftefbury, 
a man of fuch a reftlefs temper, fuch fubtle wit, and fuch 
abandoned principles. That daring politician had flattered 
Monmouth with the hopes of fucceeding to the crown. 
The ftory of a contract of marriage, pafTed between the 
king and Monmouth's mother, and fecretly kept in a cer- 
tain blaci boxy had been induftrioufly fpread abroad, and 
was greedily received by the multitude. As the horrors of 
popery ftill prefTed harder on them, they might be induced, 
either to adopt that fi6lion, as they had already done many 
others more incredible, or to commit open violation on the 
right of fuccellion. And it would not be difficult, it was 
hoped, to perfuade the king, who was extremely fond of his 
fon, to give him the preference above a brother, who, by 
his imprudent bigotry, had involved him in fuch inextrica- 
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ble difficulties. But Charles, in order to cut off all fuch 
expetflations, as well- as to remove the duke's spprehen- 
fions, took care, in full council, to make a declaration of 
Monmouth's illegitimacy, and to deny all promife of mar- 
riage with his mother. The duke, being gratified in fo 
realbnablea requeft, willingly complied with the king's 
defire, and retired to Bruflels. 

But the king foon found, that, notwithftanding this 
precaution, notwithftanding his concurrence in the profe- 
cution of the popifh plot, notwithftanding the zeal which 
he exprefled, and even at this time exercifed, againft the 
catholics ; he had nowife obtained the confidence of his 
parliament The refractory humour of the lower houfe 
appeared in the fiiftftep which they took upon their af- 
fcmbling. It had ever been ufual for the commons, in 
the ele£tion of their fpeaker, to confult the inclinations of 
their fovereign j and even the long parliament in 1 641 had 
not thought proper to depart from fo eftablifhed a cuftom. 
The king now defired that the choice fliould fall on fir 
Thomas Meres : But Seymour, fpeaker to the lafl parlia- 
ment, was inftantly palled to the chair, by a vote which 
feemed unanimous. The king, when Seymour was pre- 
fented to him for his approbation, rejefted him, and order- 
ed the commons to proceed to a new choice. A great 
flame was excited. The commons maintained, that the 
king's approbation was merely a matter of form, and that 
he could not, without giving a reafon, rejeft the fpeaker 
chofen: The king, that, fince he had the power of rejed- 
ing, he might, if he pleafed, keep the reafon in his own 
breaft. As the queftion had never before been ftarted, it 
might feem difficult to find principles, upon which it-could 
be decided*'. By way of compromife, it was agreed to 
fet afide both candidates. Gregory, a lawyer, was chofen; 
and the election was ratified by the king. It has ever 
fmce been underftood, that the choice of the fpeaker lies in 
the houfe ; but that the king retains the power of rejecting 
any perfon difagrceable to him. 

Seymour was deemed a great enemy to Danby ; and 
it was the influence of that nobleman, as xommonly fup- 
pofed, which had engaged the king to enter into this ill- 
timed controverfy with the commons. The impeachment, 
therefore, of Danby was, on that account, the fooner re- 

♦ In 1566, the fpeaker faid to Q^Elizabelh, that without her allowance 
the ele^ftion of the houfe was of no hgnificance. D^Ewcs's Journal, p. 97. 
In the parliament 1592, 1593, the fpeaker, who was fn Edward Coke, ad- 
vances a like pjfiti9n. D'Ewes, p. 459. Townfhend, p. 35. So that this 
pretcnfion of the commons feems to have been fome what new j like many 
other powers and privileges. 
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vived ; and it was maintained by the commons, that, not- C H A 
withftanding the intervening diiFolution, every part of that ^^^^^ 
proceeding flood in the fame condition in w^hich it had 
been left by the laft parliament: A pretenfion w^hich, 
though unufual, feems tacitly to have been yielded them. 
The king had beforehand had the precaution to grant a 
pardon to Danby ; and, in order to fcreen the chancellor 
from all attaclcs by the commons, he had taken the great 
feal into his o\vn hands, and had himfelf affixed it to the 
parchment, He'told the parliament, that, as Danby had 
afted in evc^ry thing by his orders, he was in no refpeil 
criminal; that his pardon, however, he would infift upon; 
and if it fliould be found anywife defe£live in form, 
he would renew it again and again, till it fhould be 
rendered entirely complete : But that he was refolved to 
deprive him of all employments, and to remove him from 
court. 

The commons were nowife fatisfied with this concef- 
fion. They pretended, that no pardon of the crown could 
be pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the commons. 
The preroe;ative of mercy had hithei'to been underftood 
to be altoo;ether unlimited in the king ; and this pretenfion 
of the commons, it muft be confefFed, was entirely new. 
It was however not unfuitable to the genius of a monarchy 
ftrictly limited ; where the king's miniflers are fuppofed 
to be for ever accountable to national affemblies, even for 
fuch abufes of power as they may commit by orders from 
their m after. The prefent emergence, while the nation 
was fo highly inflamed, was the proper time for puftiing 
fuch popular claims ; and the commons failed not to avail 
themfelves of this advantage. They ftill infifted on the 
impeachment of Danby. The peers, in compliance with 
them, departed from their former fcruples, and ordered 
Danby to be taken into cuftody. Danby abfconded. 
The commons pafled a bill, appointing him to furrender 
himfelf before a certain day, or, in default of it, attainting 
him. A bill had pafied the upper houfe, mitigating the 
penalty to banifhment; but, after fome conferences, the 
peers thought proper to yield to the violence of the com- 
mons ; and the bill of attainder was carried. Rather than 
undergo fuch fevere penalties, Danby appeared, and was 
immediately committed to the Tower. 

While a proteftant nobleman met with fuch violent 
profccution, it was not likely that the catholics would be 
overlooked by the zealous commons. The credit of the Popl/h plot, 
popifti plot ftill flood upon the oaths of a few infamous 
witnefles. l^hough fuch immenfe preparations were fup- 
pofed to have been made in the very bowels of the king- 
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CHAP, donn, no traces of them, after the moft rigorous inquiry, 
jlj^ViL jjgj 35 ygj. appeared. Though fo many thoufands, both 
^j^Hjl^'^ abroad and at home, had been engaged in the dreadful fe- 

^^^79- cret neither hope, nor fear, nor remorfe, nor levity, nor 
fufpicions, nor private refentment, had engaged any one to 
confirm the evidence. Though the catholics, particularly 
the Jefuits, w^ere reprefented as guilty of the utmoft in- 
difcretion, infomuch that they talked of the king^s murder 
as common news, and wrote of it in plain terms by the 
common poft; yet, among the great number of letters 
feized, no one contained any part of fo complicated a con- 
fplracy. Though the informers pretended that, even after 
they had refolved to betray the fecret, many treafonable 
commiflions and papers had paffed through their hands j 
they had not had the precaution to keep any one of them, 
in order to fortify their evidence. But all thefe difficulties, 
and a thoufand more, were not found too hard of digeftion 
by the nation and parliament. The profccution and far- 
ther difcovery of the plot were ftill the objeft of general 
concern. The commons voted, that, if the king fhould 
come to an untimely end, they would revenge his death 
upon the papifts ; not reflefting that this fe£t were not his 
only enemies. They promifed rewards to new difcover- 
ers ; not confidering the danger, which they incurred, of 
granting bribes to perjury. They made Bedloe a prefent 
of 500 pounds ; and particularly recommended the care of 
his fafety to the duke of Monmouth. Colonel Sackvillc, 
a member, having, in a private company, fpoken oppro- 
brioufly of thofe who affirmed that there was any plot, 
was expelled the houfe. The peers gave power to their 
committees to fend for and examine fuch as would main- 
tain the innocence of thofe who had been condemned for 
the plot. A pamphlet having been publiftied to difcredit 
the informers, and to vindicate the catholic lords in the 
Tower, thefe lords were required to difcover the author, and 
thereby to expofe their own advocate to profecution. And 
both houfes concurred in renewing the former vote, that the 
papifts had undoubtedly entered into a horrid and treafona^ 
hie confpiracy againft the king, the ftate, and the proteftant 
religion. 

It muft be owned that this extreme violence, in profe- 
cution of fo abfurd an impofture, difgraces the noble caufe 
of liberty, in which the parliament was engaged. We 
may even conclude from fuch impatience of contradiftion, 
that the profecutors themfelves retained a fecret fufpicion 
that the general belief was but ill-grounded. The politi- 
cians among them were afraid to let in light, left it might 
put an end to fo ufeful a delufion : The weaker and lefs 
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diflioneft party took care, by turning their eyes afide, not chap. 
to lee a truth, fo oppoilte to thofe furious pallions by whi.h 
they were ailuated, and in which they were determined 
obftinutcly to perfcvere. 

Sir William Temple had lately been recalled from his 
foreign employments ; and the king, who, after the re- 
moval of Danby, had no one with whom he could fo much 
as difcourfe with freedom of public affairs, was refolved, 
upon Coventry's difmifllon, to make him one of his fccre- 
taries of ftate. But that philofophical patriot, too little 
interefted for the intrigues of a court, too full of fpleen 
and delicacy for the noify turbulence of popular aflcmblies, 
was alarmed at the univerfal difcontents and jcaloufies which 
prevailed, and was determined to make his retreat, as foon as 
poflible^from a fcene which threatened fuchconfufion. Mean- 
while, be could not refufe the confidence with which his 
matter honoured him ; and he refolved to employ it to 
the public fervice. He represented to the king, that, as 
the jealoufies of the nation v/ere extreme, it was neceflary 
to cure them by fome new remedy, and to reftore that mu- 
tual confidence, fo requifite for the fafety both of king 
and people : That to refufe every thing to the parliament 
in their prefent difpofition, or to yield every thing, was 
equally dangerous to the conftitution, as well as to public 
tranquillity; That if the king would introduce into his 
councils fuch men as enjoyed the confidence of his people, 
fewer conceffions weuld probably be retjuired ; or if un- 
reafonable demands were made, the king, under the fanc- 
tion of fuch counfellors, might be enabled, with the greater 
fafety, to refufe them : And that the heads of the popular 
party, being gratified with the king's favour, would pro- 
bably abate of that violence by which they endeavoured at 
prefent to pay court to the multitude. 

The king affented to thefe reafons ; and, in concert New coum 
with Temple, he laid the plan of a new privy-council, 
without whofe advice he declared himfclf determined for 
the future to take no meafure of importance. This coun- 
cil was to confift of thirty perfons, and was never to ex- 
ceed that number. Fifteen of the chief officers of the 
crown were to be continued, who, it was fuppofed, would 
adhere to the king, and, in cafe of any extremity, oppofe 
the exorbitancies of fiiftion. The other half of the coun- 
cil was to be compofed, either of men of charafter, de- 
tached from the court, or of thofe who pofTefled chief cre- 
dit in both houfes. And the king, in filling up the names 
of his new council, v/as well pleafed to find that the 
members, in land and offices, poffeffed to tlie amount of 
Vol. VI. R 
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C4i A \\ 300,000 pounds a-year ; a fum nearly equal to the whole 
lJcvii. property of the houfe of commons, againft whofe vio- 
lence the new council was intended as a barrier to the 
throne*. 

This experiment was tried, and fecmed at firft to give 
fome fatisfadion to the public. The earl of EfTex, a no- 
bleman of the popular party, fon of that lord Capel who 
had been beheaded a little after the late king, was created 
treafurer in the room of Danby: The earl of Sunderland^ 
a man of intrigue and capacity, was made fecretary of 
ftate : Vifcount Halifax, a fine genius, poflefled of learn- 
ing, eloquence, induftry, but fubjeft to inquietude, and 
fond of refinements, was admitted into the council* Thefe 
three, together with Temple, who often joined them, 
though he kcpthimfelf more detached from public bufinefs, 
formed a kind of cabinet council, from which all affairs 
received their firft digeftion. Shaftefbury was made prefi- 
dent of the council ; contrary to the advice of Temple, 
who foretold the confequence of admitting a man of fo 
dangerous a character into any part of the public admini- 
ftration. 

As Temple forefaw, it happened. Shaftefbury, find- 
ing that he pofi^elTed no more than the appearance of court- 
favour, was refolved ftill to adhere to the popular party, 
by whofe attachment he enjoyed an undifputcd fuperiority 
in the lower houfe, and poflefiTed great influence in the 
other. The very appearance of court-favour, empty as 
it was, tended to render him more dangerous. His parti- 
fans, obferving the progrefs which he had already made, 
hoped that he would foon acquire the entire afcendant ; and 
he conftantly flattered them, that if they perfifted in their 
purpofe, the king, from indolence, and neceflity, and fond- 
nefs for Monmouth, would at laft be induced, even at the 
expence of his brother's right, to make them every con- 
cellion. 

Besides, the antipathy to popery, as well as jealoufv 
of the king and duke, had taken too faft pofleffion of 
men's minds, to be removed by fo feeble a remedy as this 
new council projected by Temple. The commons, foon 

* Their names were: Prince Rupert, the archbifliop of Canterbury, lord 
Finch, chanctllor, earl of Shaftefbury, prefidcnt^ eail of Anglefea, ' privy- 
feal, duke of Albemarle, duke of Monmouth, duke of Ncwcaftlc, duke of 
Lauderdale, duke of Ormond, marquis of Winchcfter, marquis of Worcef-. 
ter, earl of Arlington> carl of Saliibury, eJirl of Bridgwater, carl of' Sunder- 
land, earl of Eflcx, carl of Bath, vifcount Faucoribcig, vifcount Halifax, 
bilhop of Lcjidon, lord Roberts, lord Hollis, lord Rud'el, lord CrtVendilTi, 
fecretftry Coventry, fir Francis North, chief jufticc, fir Hrnry Chapel, fir 
JohnErnlcy, fir Thomas Chicheley, fir William Temple, Edward Seymour, 
Henry Pou le. 
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after the cftablilhment of that council, proceeded fo far as 
to vote unaninioufly, " That the duke of York's being a 
papift, and the hopes of his coming to the crown, had 
given the higheft countenance to the prcfent confpiracies 
" and defigns of the papifts againft the king and the pro- 
" teftant religion," It v^as expected that a bill for ex- 
cluding him the throne would foon be brought in. To 
prevent this bold meafure, the king concerted fome limi- 
tations, which he propofed to the parliament. He intro- 
duced his plan by the following gracious expreffions : 
And to ftiew you, that while you are doing; your parts, 
my thoughts have not been niifemployed, but that it is 
^' my conftant care to do every thing that may prcferve 
" your religion, and fecure it for the future in all events, 
I have commanded my lord chancellor to mention feveral 
particulars ; which, 1 hope, will be an evidence that, in 
all things which concern the public fecurity, I ihall not 
follow your zeal, but lead it," 

The limitations projected were of the utmoft import- Limitations 
ance, and deprived the fucceflbr of the chief branches of on a popiili 
royalty. A method was there chalked out, by which the 
nation, on every new reign, could be enfured of having a 
parliament, which the king fhould not, for a certain time, 
have it in his power to difiblve. In cafe of a popifh fuc- 
celTor, the prince was to forfeit the right of conferring 
any ecclefiaftical preferments : No member of the privy 
council, no judge of the common law or in chancery, was 
to be put in or difplaced but by confent of parliament : 
And the fam.e precaution was extended to the military part 
of the government ; to the lord lieutenants and deputy- 
lieutenants of the counties, and to all oflScers of the navy. 
The chancellor of himftrlf added, " It is hard to invent 

another reftraint ; confidering how much the revenue 
" will depend upon the confent of parliament, and how 

impoflible it is to raifc money without fuch confent. 
" But yet, if any thing elfe can occur to the wifdom of 
" parliament, which may farther fecure religion and li- 
" berty againft a popifb fuccefibr, without defeating the 
" ri':!;ht of fucceffion itfelf, his majefty will readily confent 
" to^'it." 

It is remarkable that, when thefe limitations were fxj ft 
laid before the council, Shafteft)ury and Temple were the 
only members who argued againft them. The reafons 
which they employed were diametrically oppofitc. Shaftcf- 
bury's opinion was, that the reftraints were infuflicient ; 
and that nothino; but the total exclufion of the duke could 
give a proper fecurity to the kingdom. Temple, on the 
gather hand, thought that the rclhaints were fo rigorous as 
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€^,H A p. even to fubvert the conftitutlon ; and that {hackles, put 
tXVit. yp^j^ popifh fuccelTor, would not afterwards be eafily 
caft off by aproteftant. It is certain that the duke was 
extremely alarmed when he heard of this ftep taken by 
the king, and that he was better pleafed even with the bill 
of exclufion itf^If, which, he thought, by rcafon of its 
violence and injuftice, could never poflibly be carried into 
execution. There is alfo reafon to believe that the king 
would not have gone fo far, had he not expedl-d, from the 
extreme fury of the commons, that his conceffions would 
be rejefted, and that the blame of not forming a reafonable 
accommodation would by that means lie entirely at their 
door. 

It foon appeared that Charles had entertained a juft opi- 
nion of the difpofitions of the houfe. So much were the 
commons actuated by the cabals of Shaftefbury and other 
malcontents ; fuch violent antipathy prevailed againft po- 
pery, that the king's conceffions, though much more im- 
portant than could reafonably have been expected, were 
not embraced. A bill was brought in for the total exclu- 
fion of the duke from the crown of England and Ireland. 
It was there declared, that the fovereignty of thefe king- 
doms, upon the king s death or refignation, fhould devolve 
to the perfon next in fucceffion after the duke ; that all a£ts of 
royalty which that prince fhould afterwards perform, fliould 
not only be void, but be deemed treafon ; that if he fo 
much as entered any of tliefe dominions, he fhould be 
deemed guilty of the fame offence j and that all who fup- 
ported his title fhould be punifhed as rebels and traitors. 
This important bUl, which implied banifhment as v/ell as 
exclufion, pafTed the lower houfe by a majority of feventy- 
nine. 

The commons were not fo wholly employed about the 
exclufion-bill as to overlook all other fecurities to liberty. 
The country party, during all the lafl parliament, had 
much exclaimed againfl the bribery and corruption of the 
members ; and the fame reproach had been renewed againfl 
the prefent parliament. An inquiry was made into a com- 
plaint which was fo dangerous to the honour of that afl^em- 
bly; but very little foundation was found for it. Sir Ste- 
phen Fox, who was the pay-mafter, confefTed to the houfe 
that nine members received penfions to the amount of three 
thoufand four hundred pounds : And after 2 rigorous Inqui- 
ry by a fecret committee, eight more penfioners were dif- 
covered. A fum alfo, about twelve thoufand pounds, had 
been occafionally given or lent to others. The writers of 
that age pretend that Clifford and Danby had adopted op- 
pofite maxims with regard to pecuniary influence. The 
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former enJeavoured to gain the leaders and orators of the ^ H a p. 
houfe, and deemed the others of no confequence. The ^^'^^ 
Litter thought it fufficient to gain a majority, however 
compofed. It is likely that the means, rather than the in- 
tention, were wanting to both thefe minifters. 

Pensions and bribes, though it be difficult entirely to 
exclude them, are dangerous expedients for government; 
and cannot be too carefully guarded againft, nor too vehe- 
mently decried, by every one who has a regard to the vir- 
tue and liberty of a nation. The influence, however, 
which the crown acquires from the difpofal of places, ho- 
nours, and preferments, is to be efteemed of a different 
nature. This engine of power may become too forcible^ 
but it cannot altogether be aboliilied, without the total de- 
ftruclion of monarchy, and even of all regular authority. 
But the commons at this time were fo jealous of the crown, 
that they brought in a bill, which was twice read, exclud- 
ing from the Jower houfe all who polTclTed any lucrative 
office. 

The {landing army and the king's guards were by the 
commons voted to be illegal: A new pretenfion, it muft 
be confeffed; but necefTary for the full fecurity of liberty 
and a limited conftitution. 

Arbitrary imprifonment is a grievance which, in Habeas 
fjme degree, has place almoft in every government, ex- corpus 
cept in that of Great Britain ; and our abfolute fecurity from^^^^* 
it we owe chiefly to the prefent parliament ; a merit which 
makes fome atonement for the fa6tion and violence into 
which their prejudices had, in other particulars, betrayed 
them. The great charter had laid the foundation of this 
valuable part of liberty ; the petition of right had renewed 
and extended it; but fome provifions were ftill wanting to 
render it complete, and prevent all evafion or delay from 
minifters and judges. The aft of habeas co7'puSy which 
pafTed this feffion, ferved thefe purpofes. By this aft it 
was prohibited to fend any one to a prifon beyond fea. No 
judge, under fevere penalties, muft refufe to any prifoner 
a writ of habeas corpus^ by v/hich the gaoler was direfted 
to produce in court the body of the prifoner (whence the 
writ h^s its name), and to certify the caufc of his detainer 
and imprifonment. If the gaol lie within twenty miles of 
the judge, the writ muft be obeyed in three days; and fa 
proportionably for greater diftanccs: Every prifoner muft 
be indifted the firft term after his commitment, and 
brought to trial in the fubfequent term. And no man af- 
ter being enlarged by order of court, can be recommitted 
for the fame oiFence. This law fcems necefFary for the 
proteftion of liberty in a mixed monarchy ; and as it has 
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CHAP, not place in any other form of government, this confidera- 
L vVii. alone may induce us to prefer oui;prefent conftitution 
to all others. It muft, however, be confelTedj that there 
is f )me difficulty to reconcile with fuch extreme liberty the 
full f^curity and the regular police of a ftate, efpecially the 
pnlice of great cities. It may alfo be doubted whether the 
low itate of the public revenue in this period, and of 
the military power, did not ftill render fome difcretionary 
authority in the crown neccfTary to the fupport of govern- 
inent. 

During thefe zealous elrorts for the protection of li- 
berty, no complaiflince for the crown was difcovered by 
this parliament. The king's revenue lay under great 
debts and anticipations : Thofe branches granted in the 
year 1669 and 1670 were ready to expire : And the fleet 
iv^^s rcprefcnted by the Icing as in great decay and diforder. 
But the commons, inlliead of being affe£ted by thefe dif- 
trelTes of the crown, trufted chiefly to them for pafling the 
cxclufion-bill, and for punifliing and difplacing all the mi- 
nifters who were obnoxious to them. They were there- 
fore in no haile to relieve the king; and grew only the 
more affuming on account of his complaints and uncalinefs. 
Je.ilous, however, of the army, they granted the fame fum 
of 206,000 pounds, which had been voted for difbanding it 
by the laft parliament; though the vote^ by reafon of the 
fubiequent prorogation and diflTolution, joined to fome 
fcruples of the lords, had not been carried into an aft. 
This money was appropriated by very ftrift claufes ; but 
the commons infilled not as formerly, upon its being paid 
into the chamber of London, 

The impeachment of the five popifti Jords in the Tow- 
er, with that of the earl of Danby, was carried on with 
vigour. ThQ power of this miniiter^ and his credit with 
the king, rendered him extremely obnoxious to the popu- 
lar leaders 5 and the commons hoped that, if he were pulh- 
ed to extremity, he would be obliged, in order to juftifjr 
his own conduct, to lay open the whole intrigue of the 
French alliance, which they fufpefled to contain a fecret of 
the moll dangerous nature. The king on his part, apprc- 
henfive of the fame confequences, and defirous to proteft 
his minifter, who was become criminal merely by obey- 
ing orders, employed his whole intcreft to fupport the va- 
lidity of that pardon which had been granted him. The 
lords appointed a day fur the examination of the queftion, 
and agreed to hear counfel on both fides : But the commons 
would not fiibmit their pretcnfions to the difcuffion of ar* 
gumcnt and inquiry, 'l^hey voted, that whoever fhould 
prefumc, without their leave, to maintain before the houfc 
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of peers the validity of Danby's pardon, fhould he ac- C H a i\ 
Counted a betrayer of the liberties of the En:;lirn commons. ^ 
And they made a demand, that the bifhops, whom they ^■^"^/^ 
knew to be devoted to the court, fhould be removed not *-7';»^ 
only when the trial of the carl fhould commence, but 
alfo when the validity of his pardon fhould be difcuf- 
fed. 

The bifhops before the reformation had alw.iys enjoyed 
a feat in parliament : But fo far were they anciently from 
regarding that dignity as a privilege, that they affected ra- 
ther to form a feparate order in the ftate, independent of 
the civil magiftrate, and accountable only to the pope and 
to their own order. By the Conflitutions, however. Cla- 
rendon, enacted during the reign of Henry IL they were 
obliged to give their prefence in parliament 5 but as the ca- 
non law prohibited them from alTifting in capital trials, they 
Were allowed in fuch cafes the privilege of abfenting them- 
feh'es. A practice, which was at firit voluntary, became 
afterwards a rule; and on the earl of Strafford's trial, the 
bifliops, who would gladly have attended, and who were 
no longer bound by the canon law, were yet obliged to 
withdraw. It had been ufual for them to enter a proteflr, 
afferting their right to fit; and this proteff, being conllder- 
cd as a mere form, was always admitted and difregarded* 
But here was ftarted a new queftion of no fmall import- 
ance. The commons, who were now enabled, by the 
violence of the people and the neceffities of the crown, to 
make new acquifitions of powers and privileges, infilled 
that the biihops had no more title to vote in the queftion of 
the earl's pardon than in the impeachment itfelf. The bi- 
fhops afferted that the pardon was merely a preliminary; 
?.nd that, neither by the canon law nor the practice of 
parliament, v/ere they ever obliged, in capital caf-s, to 
withdraw till the very commencement of the trial itfelf* 
If their abfence was confidered as a privilege, which was 
its real origin, it depended on their own choice, how far 
they would infill: upon it. If regarded as a diminution of 
their right of peerage, fuch unfavourable cuftoms ou^ht 
ne'/er to be extended beyond the very circumftance cita- 
bliflied by them; and all arguments, from a pretended 
parity of reafon, were in that cafe of little or no autho- 
rity. 

Tff£ houfe of lords were fo much influenced by thcfe 
r^afonsv that they ad.nitted the billiops' right to vote^ when 
the validity of the pardon fhould be exan'iintd. The com- 
mons infilled flill on their withdrawing; and thus a quarrel 
being commenced between the tv/o houfjs, the king, who 
expected nothing but frefli inflances of violence from this 
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parliament, began to entertain thoughts of laying hold of 
fo favourable a pretence, and of finifhing the feffion by a 
prorogation. While in this difpofition, he was alarmed 
with fuddcn intelligence, that the houfe of commons was 
preparing a remonftrance, in order to inflame the nation 
Itill farther upon the favourite topics of the plot and of po- 
pery. He haftened, therefore, to execute his intention, 
even without confulting his nev/ council, by whofe ad- 
vice he had promifjd to^regulate his whole conduct. And 
thus were difappointed all the projecfls of the malcontents, 
who were extremely enraged at this vigorous meafure of 
the king's. Shaftefbury publicly threatened that he would 
have the head of whoever had advifed it. The parliament 
was foon aftc^r diflblved without advice of council ; and 
writs were ifTued for a new parliament- The king was 
willing to try every means which gave a profpeft of more 
compliance in his fubjeits; and, in cafe of failure, the 
blame, he hoped, would lie on thofe whofe obftinacy forc- 
ed him to extremities. 

Bu r, even during the recefs of parliament, there was 
no interruption to the profecution of the catholics accufed 
of the plot : The king found himfelf obliged to give way 
to this popular fury. Whifebread, provincial of the Je- 
fuits, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them 
of the fame order, were firft brought to their trial. Be- 
fides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new witnefs, appear- 
ed againft the prifoners. This man had been fteward to 
lord Afton, and, though poor, poflefTed a character fome- 
what more reputable than the other two; But his account 
of the intended mafTacres and aiTaffinations was equally 
monftrous and incredible. He even afferted that 200,000 
papifts in England were ready to take arms. The pri- 
foners proved, by fixtecn witneffes from St. Omers, ftu- 
dents, and mofi: of them young men of family, that Oates 
was in that feminary at the time when he fwore that he 
was in London : But as th^y were catholics, and difciples 
of the Jefuits, their teftimony, both with the judges and 
jury, was totally difregarded. Even the reception which 
they met with in court was full of outrage and mockery. 
One of them faying that Oates always continued at St. 
Omers, if he could believe his fenfes ; " You papifts," 
faid the chief juftice, " are taught not to believe your 

fenfes.'' It muft be confelTed that Oates, in oppofition 
to the ftudents of St. Omers, found means to bring evi- 
dence of his having been at that time in London : But 
this evidence, though it had, at that time, the appearance 
of fome folidity, was afterwards difcovered, when Oates 
himfelf was tried for perjury, to be altogether deceitful. 
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In order farther to difcredit that witnefs, the Jefults proved, chap. 
by undoubted teftimony, that he had perjured hinifelf in LXVil. 
father Ireland's trial, whom they ftiewed to have been in ^'"^"'Y^ 
StafFordftiire at the very time when Oates fwore that he ^^^fr 
was committing treafon in London. But all thefe pleas 
availed them nothing againft the general prejudices. They 
received fentence of death ; and were executed, perfifting 
to their laft breath in the moft folemn, earneft, and deli- 
berate, though difregarded, protettations of their inno- 
cence. 

The next trial was that of Langhorne, an eminent and of 
lawyer, by whom all the concerns of the Jefuits were ma- ^^^g^orne. 
naged. Oates and Bedloe fwore, that all the papal com- 
miffions by which the chief offices in England were filled 
with catholics, pafled through his hands. When verdi6l 
was given a2;ainft the prifoner, the fpeftators exprefied 
their favage joy by ^ loud acclamations. So high indeed 
had the popular rage mounted, that the witnefFes for this 
unhappy man, on approaching the court, were almoft torn 
in pieces by the rabble : One in particular v/as bruifed to 
fuch a degree as to put his life in danger : And another, a 
woman, declared that, unlefs the court could afford her 
protection, ftie durft not give evidence : But as the judges 
could go no farther than promife to punifh fuch as fhould 
do her any injury, the prifoner himfelf had the humanity to 
wave her teftimony. 

So far the informers had proceeded with fuccefs ; Their 
accufation was hitherto equivalent to a fentence of death. 
The firft check which they received was on the trial of fir 
George Walceman, the queen's phyfician, whom they ac- Wakeman 
cufed of an intention to poifon the king. It was a ftrong ^g'^^^^^JJ^^' 
circumftance in favour of Wakeman, that Oates, in his ^ ^ 
firft information before the council, h.id accufcd him only 
upon hearfay ; and when afked by the chancellor, whether 
he had any thing farther to charge him with ? He added, 
" God forbid I fhould fay any thing againft fir George : 

For I know nothing more againft him." On the trial 
he gave pofitive evidence of the prifoner's guilt. There 
were many other circumftances which fiivourcd Wake- 
man : But what chiefly contributed to his acquittal, was 
the connexion of his caufe with that of the queen, v/hom 
no one, even during the higheft prejudices of the times, 
could fincerely believe guilty. The great importance of 
the trial made men recolleft themfelves, and recal that 
good fenfe and humanity which feemed, during fome time, 
to have abandoned the nation. The chief juftice himfelf, 
who had hitherto favoured the witneftcs, exaggerated the 
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CHAP, plot, and railed againft the prifoners, was obferved to be 
LXVII. confiderably mollified, and to give a favourable charge to 
^^"^y^ the jury. Oates and Bedloe had the affurancc to attack 
||f9- him to his face, and even to accufe him of partiality be- 
fore the council. The whole party, who had formerly 
much extoHed his conduiSl, now made him the obje£l of 
their refentment. Wakeman's acquittc^l was indeed a fen- 
fible mortification to the furious profecutors of the plot, 
and fixed an indelible ftain upon the witnefles. But 
Wakeman, after he recovered his liberty, finding himfelf 
expofed to fuch inveterate enmity, and being threatened 
with farther profecutions, thought it prudent to retire be- 
yond fea : And his flight was interpreted as a proof of 
guilt, by thofe who were ftill refolved to perfift in the be^ 
fief of the confpiracy. 
State of af- The great difcontents in England, and the refra£lory 
sTtllnd difpofition of the parliament, drew the attention of the 
Scottifh covenanters, and gave them a profpefl: of fome 
time putting an end to thofe oppreffions, under which they 
had fo long laboured. It was fufpciled to have been the 
policy of Lauderdale and his aflbciates to pufh thefe un- 
happy men to extremities, and force them into rebellion, 
with a view of reaping profit from the forfeitures and at- 
tainders which would enfue upon it. But the covenanters, 
aware of this policy, had hitherto forborne all adts of hof- 
tility ; and that tyrannical minifter had failed of his purpofe. 
An incident at laft happened, which brought on an infur- 
redlion in that country. 

The covenanters w&re much eni'aged againft Sharpe, 
the primate, whom they confidered as an apoftate from 
their principles, and whom they experienced to be an un- 
relenting pcrfecutor of all thofe who difiented from the cf- 
tablilhed worfhip. He had an officer under him, one Car- 
michacl, no Icfs zealous than himfelf againft conventicles, 
and v/ho by his violent profecutions had rendered himfelf 
extremely obnoxious to the fanatics. A company of thefe 
had waylaid him on the road near St. Andrews, with an 
intention, if not of killing him, at leaft of chaftifing him 
fo feverely as would afterwards render him more cautious 
3d Mjy. in perfecuting the non-conformifts*. While looking out 
for their prey, they were furprifed at feeing the archbi- 
fhop's coach pafs by 5 and they immediately interpreted 
this incident as a declaration of the fecret purpofe of pro- 
vidence againft him. But when they obferved that aJmoft 
all his fervants, by fome accident, were abfent, they no 



* Wodrow's Hiftory of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, vol. \l 
f' 28. 
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longer doubted, but heaven had here delivered their capi- c H A P. 
tal enemy into their hands. Without farther deliberation, LXVIL 
they fell upon him ; dragged him from his coach i tore ^"OT^ 
him from the arms of his daughter, who interpofed with ^^73iP 
cries and tears ; and piercing him with redoubled wounds, 
left him dead on the fpot, and immediately difperfed thcm- 
felves. 

This atrocious aftion ferved the miniftry as a pretence 
for a more violent perfecution againft the fanatics, on 
whom, without diftin£i:ion, they threw the guilt of thofe 
furious aflaffins. It is indeed certain, that the murder of 
Sharpe had excited an univerfal joy among the covenant- 
ers, and that their blind zeal had often led them, in theii: 
books and fermons, to praife and recommend the afialli na- 
tion of their enemies, whom they confid ered as the enemies* 
of all true piety and godlinefs. The ftories of Jael and Sifera, 
t)f Ehud and Eglon, refounded from every pulpit. The of- 
ficers, quartered in the weft, received more ftrift orders 
to find out and difperfe all conventicles; and for that rea- 
fon, the covenanters, inftead of meeting in fmail bodies, 
were obliged to celebrate their worfhip in numerous af- 
femblies, and to bring arms for their fecurity. At Ru- 
therglen, a fmall borough near Glafgow, they openly fet 
forth a declaration againft prelacy ; and in the market- 
place burned feveral afis of parliament and acts of coun- 
cil, which had eftabliftied that mode of ecclefiaftical go- 
vernment, and had prohibited conventicles. For this infult 
on the fupreme authority, they purpofely chofe the 29th of 
May, the anniverfary of the reftoration; and previoufly ex- 
tinguifhed the bonfires which had been kindled for that 
folemnity. ^ 

Captain Graham, afterwards vifcount Dundee, an 
aftive and enterprifing officer, attacked a great conventi- 
cle upon Loudon-hill, and was repulfed with the lofs of 
thirty men. The covenlnters, finding that they were un- 
warily involved in fuch deep guilt, v;ere engaged to perfe- 
vere, and to feek, from their valour and fortune alone, for 
that indemnity, which thfe feverity of the government left 
them no hopes of ever being able otherwife to obtain. 
They puftied 5n to Glafgow *, and though at firft repulfed, 
they afterwards made themfelves mafters of that city, dif- 
poffefled the eftabliHied clergy 5 and ifllied proclamations, 
in which they declared that they fought againft the king's 
fupremacy, againft popery and prdacy, andTigainfta po- 
pifh fncceflbr. 

How accidental foever this infurre£lion might appear, 
there is reafon to fufpe£t that fome great men, in combina- 
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C H A p.tion with the popular leaders in England, had fecretly in- 
Lxvn. ftigated the covenanters to proceed to fuch extremities*, 
^^■^■"Y^ and hoped for the fame efFefts that had forty years before 
|P^79- enfued from the diforders in Scotland. The king alfo, 
apprehenfive of like confequences, immediately difpatched 
thither Monmouth with a fmall body of Englifti cavalry. 
That nobleman joined to thefe troops the Scottifh guards, 
and fome regiments of militia, levied from the well-afFeft- 
ed counties ; and with great celerity marched in queft of 
the rebels. They had taken poft near Bothwel-caftle, be- 
tween Hamilton and Glafgow ; where there was no accefs 
to them but over a bridge, which a fmall body was able to 
defend againft the king's forces. They fhewed judgment 
in the choice of their poft ; but difcovered neither judg- 
ment nor valour in any other ftep of their condudt. No 
nobility and few gentry had joined them : The clergy 
were in reality the generals ; and the whole army never 
exceeded 8000 men. Monmouth attacked the bridge ; 
and the body of rebels, who defended it, maintained their 
poft as long as their ammunition lafted. When they fent 
for more, they received orders to quit their ground, and 
to retire backwards. This imprudent meafure occafioncd 
an immediate defeat to the covenanters. Monmouth palT- 
ed the brids^e without oppofition, and drew up his forces 
oppofite to the enemy. His cannon alone put them to 
rout. About 700 fell in the purfuit : For properly fpeak- 
ing there was no aftion. Twelve hundred were taken 
prifoners j and were treated by Monmouth with a humani- 
ty which they had never experienced in their own country- 
men. Such of them as would promife to live peaceably 
were difmifled. About 300, who were fo obftinate as to 
refufe this eafy condition, were (hipped for Barbadocs ; but 
unfortunately periftied in the voyage. Two of their clergy 
were hanged. Monmouth was of a generous difpofition ; 
and befides, aimed at popularity in Scotland. The king 
intended to intruft the government of that kingdom in his 
hands. He had married a Scottifh lady, heir of a great 
family, and allied to all the chief nobility. And Lauder- 
dale, as he was now declining in his parts, and was much 
decayed in his memory, began to lofe with the king that 
influence which he had maintained durihg fo many years ; 
notwithftanding the efforts of his numerous enemies both 
in Scotland and England, and notwithftanding the many 
violent and tyrannical uftions of which he had been guilty. 
Even at prefent he retained fo much influence as to'poifon 
all the good intentions, which the king, either of himfelf 
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or by Monmouth*s fuggeftion, had formed with regard to c H A P. 
Scotland- An aft of indemnity was granted 5 but Lauder- LXViL 
dale took care that it fhould be fo worded as rather to afford ^"""^Y^ 
protection to himfelf and his aflbciates, than to the unhappy ^^79- % 
covenanters. And though orders were given to connive 
thenceforward at all conventicles, he found means, under a 
variety of pretences, to elude the execution of them. It 
muft be owned however, to his praife, that he was the chief 
perfon, who, by his counfel, occafioned the expeditious 
march of the forces, and the prompt orders given to Mon- 
mouth; and thereby difappointed all the expectations of the 
Englifh malcontents, who, reflefling on the difpofition of 
men's minds in both kingdoms, had entertained great hopes 
from the progrefs of the Scottifh infurredtion. 
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parties. 



State of parties^ State of the mimjhj Meal-tuh 

plot Jp^hig and Tory A ne%v parliament ^ 

Violence of the commons^ Exclufon hill Arguments 

for and againfl the exclufton Exclufton bill rejeSied 

Trial of Stafford His execution Violence of 

the commons Diffolution of the parliament New 

parliament at Oxford Fitzharris's cafe Parlia- 

ment diffolved Victory of the royalijls. 

CHAP, r I ^HE king, obfervJng that the whole nation concurred 
LXVIII. ^ at firft in the belief and profecution of the popifh 
^■^'V^ plot, had found it necefTary for his own fafety to pretend, 
Sta'/^f public fpeeches and tranfaftlons, an entire belief and 

^ acquiefcence in that famous abfurdity, and by this artifice 
he had eluded the violent and irrefiftible torrent of the 
people. When a little time and recolledlion, as well as 
the execution of the pretended confpirators, had fomewhat 
moderated the general fury, he was now enabled to form 
a confiderable party, devoted to the interefts of the crown, 
avid determined to oppofe the pretenfions of the malcon- 
tents. 

In every mixed government, fuch as that of England, 
the bulk of the nation will always incline to preferve the 
entire frame of the conftitution \ but accordmg to the va- 
rious prejudices, interefts, and difpofitions of men, fome 
will ever attach themfelvcs with more paflion to the regal, 
others to the popular, part of the government. Though 
the king, after his reftoration, had endeavoured to abolifti 
the diftinftion of parties, and had chofen his minifters from 
among all denominations ; no f<|pner had he loft his popu- 
larity, and expofed himfelf to general jealoufy, than he 
found it necefTary to court the old cavalier party, and to 
promife them full compenfation for that negledt of which 
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tjhcy had hitherto complained. The prefent emergence C H a p^^ 
made it ftill more necefTary for him to apply for their ^^VIIL 
fupport and there were many eircumftances, which ^'"V*** 
determined them, at this time, to fly to the affiftance 
of the crown, and to the prote£lion of the royal fa- 
piily. 

A PARTY, ftrongly attached to monarchy, will natu- 
rally be jealous of the right of fucceffion, by which alone 
they believe ftability to be preferved in the government,, 
and a barrier fixed againft the encroachments of popular 
aflemblies. The projedt, openly embraced, of excluding* 
the duke, appeared to, that party a dangerous innovation: 
And the defign, fecretly projefted, of advancing Mon- 
mouth, made them apprehenfrve, left the inconveniencies 
©fa difputed fuccefEon fhould be propagated to all pofteri- 
ty. While the jealous lovers of Hberty maintained, that 
a king, whofe title depended on the parliament, would na- 
turally be more attentive to the interefts, at leaft to the hu- 
mours, of the people ; the paflionate admirers of monarchy 
confidered all dependence as a degradation of kingly go- 
vernment, and a great ftep towards the eftabliftiment of a- 
commonwealth in England. 

But tho' his union with the political royalifts. brought 
great acceffion of force to the king, he derived no lefs 
fupport from the confederacy, which he had, at this time, 
the addrefs to form with the church of England. He re- 
prefented to the ecclefiaftics the great number of prefby- 
terians and other feitaries, who had entered into the popu- 
lar party ; the encouragement and favour which they met- 
with ; the loudnefs of their cries with regard to popery 
and arbitrary power. And he made the eftablifhed clergy 
ajid their adherents apprehend, thrt the old fcheme for the 
aJ)olition of prelacy as well as monarchy was revived, and 
that the fame miferies and oppreflions awaited them, to 
which, during the civil wars and ufurpations, they had fo 
long been expofed. 

The memory alfo of thofe difmal times united many 
indifferent and impartial perfons to the crown, and begat 
a dread left the zeal for liberty ftiould engraft itfelf on fa- 
naticifm, and {hould once more kindle a civil war in the 
kingdom. Had not the king ftill retained the prerogative 
of di/Tolving the parliament, there was indeed reafon to 
apprehend the renewal of all the pretenfions and violences 
which had uftiered in the laft commotions. The one pe- 
riod appeared an exatS: counterpart to the other : But ftill 
difcerning judges could perceive, both in the fpirit of the 
parties, and in the genius of the prince, a material differ- 
ences by means of which Charles was enabled at laft, tho' 
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CHAP with the imminent peril of liberty, to preferve the peace of 
LXViii. the nation. 

'""'V^ The cry againft popery was loud; but it proceeded 
^^79- lefs from religious than from pi^rty-Xeal, in thofe who pro- 
pagated;, and even in thofe w^o adopted it. r The fpirit of 
enthufiafm had occafioned fo much mifchief, and had beert 
fo fuccefsfully exploded, that it was not poffible, by any 
artifice, again to revive and fupport it. Cant had been 
ridiculed ; hypocrify detedled ; and pretenfions to a more 
thorough reformation, and to greater purity, had become 
fufplcious ; and inftead of denominating themfelves the 
god/y party, the appellation afFefted at the beginning of the 
civil wars, the prefent patriots were content with calling 
themfelves the good and the honeji party* : A fure prognof- 
tic, that their meafures were not to be fo furious, nor their 
pretenfions fo exorbitant. 

The king too, though not endowed with the integrity 
and fl:ri£l principles of his father^ was happy in a more 
amiable manner, and more popular addrefs. Far from be- 
ing diftant,. ftately, or referved, he had not a grain of pride^ 
or vanity in his whole compofitlonf ; but was the mofl: 
affable, befl: bred man alive. He treated his fubjefts like 
noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen , not like vaflTals 
or boors. His profcffions were plaufible^ his whole be- 
haviour eng;aging ; fo that he won- upon the hearts, even 
while, he loft the good opinion, of his fubjeils, and often 
balanced their judgment of things by their perfonal incli- 
nation!. In his public conduft likewifc, though he had 
fometimes embraced meafures dangerous to the liberty and 
religion of his people, he had never been found to perfe- 
vere obftinately in them, but had always returned into that 
path which their united opinion feemed to point out to him. 
And upon the whole, it appeared to many, cruel and even 
iniquitous, to remark too rigoroully the failings of a prince, 
who difcovered fo much facility in correflina; his errors, 
and fo much lenity in pardoning the offences committed a-- 
againft himfelf. 

The general affe£lion borne the king appeared fignally 
about this time. He fell fick at Windfor; and had two 
or three fits of a fever, fo violent as made his life be 
thought in danger, A general confternation feized all 
ranks of men, increafed by the apprehenfions entertained 
of his fucceffor. In the prefent difpofition of men's mind's, 
the king's death, to ufc an expreffion of fir William 
Temple|(, was regarded as the end of the world. The 
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malcontent*?, it was feared, \vould proceed to extremi- CHAP, 
ties, and immediately kindle a civil war in the kingdom. ^^Vlli. 
Either their entire fuccefs, or entire failure, or even the ^ — 
balance and conteft of parties feemed all of them events s^atc of the 
equally fatal. The king's chief counfellors therefore, Ef- miniftry. 
fex, Halifax, and Sunderland, who ftood on bad terms 
with Shaftefbury and the popular party, advifed him to 
fend fecretly for the duke, that, in cafj of any fmifter ac- 
cident, that prince might be ready to afTert his right 
againft the oppofitlon which he was likely to meet with. 
When the duke arrived, he found his brother out of dan- 
ger ; and it was agreed to conceal the invitation which he 
had received. His Journey, however, was attended with zd Scpt- 
important confequences. He prevailed on the king to dif- 
gracc Monmouth, whofe projecfls were known and avow- 
ed; to deprive him of his command in the army; and to 
fend him beyond fea. He himfelf returned to Bruflels : 
but made a fhort ftay in that place. He obtained leave 
to retire to Scotland, under pretence ftill of quieting the 
apprehenfions of the Englifli nation ; but in reality with 
a view of fecurins: that kin2:dom in his interefts. 

Though Eflex and Halifax had concurred in the refo- 
lution of inviting over the duke, they foon found, that 
they had not obtained his confidence, and that even the 
king, while he made ufe of their fervice, had no fmcere 
regard for their perfons. EfTex in difguft rcfigned the 
treafury : Halifax retired to his country feat : Temple, 
defpairing of any accommodation among fuch enraged par- 
ties, withdrew almoft entirely to his books and his gar- 
dens. The king, who changed minifters as well as mea- 
fures with great indifference, beftowed at this time the 
chief confidence on Hyde, Sunderland, and Godolphin. 
Hyde fucceeded Eflex in the treafury. 

All the king's minifters, as well as himfelf, were ex- 
tremely averfe to the meeting of the new parliament, which 
they expe£led to find as refraftary as any of the preceding. 
The eledtions had gone moftly in favour of the country par- 
ty. The terrors of the plot had ftill a mighty influence over 
the populace ; and the apprehenfions of the duke's bigoted 
principles and arbitrary charader weighed with men of 
ienfe and refleftion. The king therefore refolved to pro- 
rogue the parliament, that he might try, whether time would 
allay thofs humours, which, by every other expedient, he 
had in vain attempted to mollify. In this meafure he did not 
expedt the concurrence of his council. He knew that thofe 
popular leaders, whom he had admitted, would zealoufly 
oppofe a refolution, which difconcerted all their fchemes ; 
and that the royalifts would not dare, by fupporting it, to 
Vol. VL T 
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CHAP, expofe themfelves to the vengeance of the parliament, 
LXVin. vvrhen it fhould be aflembled. Thefe reafons obliged him 
^^^'V^ to take this ftep entirely of himfelf i and he only declared 
^^79- his refolution in council. It is remarkable, that, though 
the king had made profeffion never to embrace any mea- 
fure without the advice of thefe counfellors, he had often 
broken that refolution, and had been neceflitated, in affairs 
of the greateft confequence, to control their opinion. 
Many of them in difguft threw up about this time ; parti- 
cularly lord RufTel, the moft popular man in the nation, as 
well from the mildnefs and integrity of his chara6ler, as 
from his zealous attachment to the religion and liberties of 
of his country. Though carried into fome excefles, his 
intentions were ever cfteemed upright; and being heir to 
the greateft fortune in the kingdom, as well as void of 
ambition, men believed that nothing but the laft neceffity 
could ever engage him to embrace any defpcrate meafures. 
Shaftefbury, who was, in moft particulars, of an oppo- 
fite character, was removed by the king from the office of 
prefident of the council; and the earl of Radnor, a man 
who poflcfTed whimfical talents and fplenetic virtues, was 
fubftituted in his place. 

It was the favouf and countenance of the parliament, 
which had chiefly encouraged the rumour of plots : but the 
nation had gotten fo much into that vein of credulitv, and 
every neceflitous villain was fo much incited by the fuccefs 
of Oates and Bedloe, that, even during the prorogation, 
the people were not allowed to remain in tranquillity. 
There was one Dangerfield, a fellow who been had burned 
in the hand for crimes, tranfported, whipped, pilloried four 
times, fined for cheats, out-lawed for felony, convifted of 
coining, and expofcd to all the public infamy which the 
laws could inflift on the bafeft and moft fhameful enormi- 
ties. The credulity of the people, and the humour of the 
times, enabled even this man to become a perfon of confe- 
quence. He was the author of a new incident, called the 
Mcal.tub tneal'tub pht^ from the place where fome papers, relating- 
P^^^- to it, were found. The bottom of this affair it is difficuk, 
and very material, to difcoven It only appears, that 
Dangerfield, under pretence of betraying the confpiracies 
of the preftjyterians, had been countenanced by fome ca- 
tholics of condition, and had even been admitted to the 
duke's prefence and the king's : And that, under pretence 
of revealing new popifti plots, he had obtained accefs to 
Shaftefbury and fome of the popular leaders. Which fide 
he intended to cheat, is uncertain ; or whether he did not 
rather mean to cheat both : But he foon found that the be- 
lief of the nation was more open to a popifli than a prefby- 
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terian plot; and he refolved to ftrike in with the prevailing CHAP 
humour. Though no weight could be laid on his teftimony, LXViii. 
great cl.imourwas raifed; as if the court, by way of retalia- ^"^"Y^ 
tion, had intended to load theprcfbyterians with the guilt of '^79- 
a falfe confpiracy. It muft beconfefled that theprefent period 
by the prevalence and fufpicion of fuch mean and igno- 
ble arts on all fides, throws a great ftain on the Britifh 
annals. 

One of the moft innocent artifices, prailifed by party lyth Nov. 
men at this time, was the additional ceremony, pomp, and 
expence, with which a pope-burning was celebrated in 
London : The fpeftacle ferved to entertain, and amufe, 
and inflame, the populace. The duke of Monmouth likewife 
cMns over without leave, and made a triumphant procef- 
fion through many parts of the kingdom, extremely caref- 
fed and admired by the people. All thefe arts feemed re- 
quilite to fupport the general prejudices, during the long 
interval of parliament. Great endeavours were alfo ufed 
to obtain the king's confent for the meeting of that alTem- 
bly. Seventeen peers prefented a petition to this purpofe. 1680. 
Ma-iy of the corporations imitated the example. Not- 
v/iti'iiLmding feveral marks of difpleafure, and even a 
menacing proclamation from the king, petitions came 
from all parts, earneftly infifting on a feffion of par- 
liament. The danger of popery, and the terrors of 
the plot, were never forgotten in any of thefe addref- 
fes. 

Tumultuous petitioning was one of the chief artifi- 
ces by which the malcontents in the laft reign had attacked 
the crown : and though the manner of fubfcribing and deli- 
vering petitions was now fomewhat regulated by aft of par- 
liament, the thing itfelf ftill remained; and was an admira- 
ble expedient for infcfting the court, for fpreading difcon- 
tent, and for uniting the nation in any popular clamour. As 
the king found no law, by which he could punifli thofe 
importunate, and, as he deemed them, undutiful folicita- 
tions, he was obliged to encounter them by popular appli- 
cations of a contrary tendency. Wherever the church 
and court party prevailed, addrelTes were framed, contain- 
ing expreffions of the higheft regard to his majefty, the 
moft entire acquiefcence in his wifdom, the moft dutiful 
fubmillion to his prerogative, and the deepeft abhorrence of 
thofe v^ho endeavoured to encroach upon it, by prefcribing 
to him any time for aflembling the parliament. Thus the 
nation came to be diftinguiftied into petitioners and abhor- 
rers. Factions indeed were at this time extremely ani- 
mated againft each other. The very names, by which 
each party denominated its antagonift, difcover the vini.^ 
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C H A P. Icncc and rancour which prevailed. For befidcs petitioner 
LXViii. afjd abhorrer, appellations which were foon forgotten, this 
^"-••Y*^ year is remarkable for being the epoch of the well-known 
epithets of WHIG and TORY, by which, and fome- 
Tory ^""^ ^'^^^^ without any material difference, this ifland has been 
fo long divided. The court party reproached their an- 
tagonifts with their affinity to the fanatical conventiclers 
in Scotland, who were known by the name of Whigs : 
The country party found a refemblance bewcen the courti- 
crs and the popifh banditti in Ireland, to whom the appel- 
lation of Tory was affixed. And after this manner, thefe 
foolifh terms of reproach came into public and general ufe ; 
and even at prefent fecm not nearer their end than when 
tl^ey were firft invented. 

The king ufed every art to encourage his partifans, and 
to reconcile the people to his government. He perfevered 
in the great zeal which he affefted againft popery. He 
even allowed feveral priefts to be put to death, for no other 
crime than their having received orders in the Romifti 
church. It is fmgular, that one of them, called Evans, 
was playing at tennis, when the warrant for his immediate 
execution was notified to him : He fwore, that he would 
play out his fet firft. Charles, with the fame view of ac- 
quiring popularity, formed an alliance with Spain, and 
alfo offered an alliance to Holland : But the Dutch, terri- 
fied with the great power of France, and feeing little re- 
fource in a country fo diftradled as England, declined ac- 
ceptance. He had fent for the duke from Scotland, but de- 
fired him to return, when the time of aflembling the par- 
liament began to approach. 

It was of great confequcnce to the popular party, 
while the meeting of parliament depended on the king's • 
will, to keep the law, whofe operations are perpetual, entirely 
on their fide. The fherifFs of London by their office re- 
turn the juries : It had been ufual for the mayor to nomi- 
nate one ftierifF by drinking to him ; and the common- 
hall had ever without difputc confirmed the mayor's choice. 
Sir Robert Clayton, the mayor, appointed one who was 
not acceptable to the popular party ; The common-hall 
rejeded him ; and Bethel and Cornifh^ two independents, 
and republicans, and of confequence deeply engaged with 
the malcontents, were chofen by a majority of voices. In 
fpite of all remonftrances and oppofition, the citizens per- 
fifted in their choice ; and the court party was obliged for 
the prefent to acq^uiefce. 

Juries however were not fo partial in the city; but 
that reafon and juftice, even when the popifh plot was in 
ijd June, queftion, could fomctimes prevail. The earl of Caftle- 
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maine, hufbaad to the dutchefs of Cleveland, was acquit- chap. 
ted about this time, though accufed by Oates and Danger- LXVIII. 
field of an intention to affaflinate the king. Sir Thomas ^««-'*y^ 
Gafcoigne, a very aged gentleman in the north, being ac- '^^o- 
cufed by two fcrvants, v/hom he had difmilled for diflio- 
nefty, received a like verdicSt. Thefe trials were great 
blows to the plot, which now began to ftagger, in the 
judgment of moft men, except thofe who were entirely 
devoted to the country party. But in order fiill to keep 
alive the zeal againft popery, the earl of Shaftefbury ap- 
peared in Weftminfter-hall, attended by the earl of Plunt- 
ingdon, the lords Ruflel, Cavendilh, Gray, Brandon, fir 
Henry Caverly, fir Gilbert Gerrard, fir William Cooper, 
and other perfons of diftinition, and prefented to the grand 
jury of Middlefex reafons for indifting the duke of York 
as a popifii recufant. While the jury were deliberating on 
this extraordinary prefentment, the chief juftice fent for 
them, and fuddenly, even fomewhat irregularly, difmifTed 
them. Shaftefbury however obtained the end for which 
he had undertaken this bold meafure : He fhowed to all his 
followers the dcfperate refolution which he had embraced, 
never to admit of any accommodation or compofition 
with the duke. By fuch daring conduit he gave them 
affurancc, that he was fully determined not to defert 
their caufe ; and he engaged them to a like devoted perfe- 
verance in all the meafures which he fhould fuggeft to 
them. 

As the kingdom was regularly and openly divided into 
two zealous parties, it was not difficult for the king to 
know, that the majority of the new houfe of commons 
was engaged in interefts oppofite to the court; But that 
he might leave no expedient untried, which could com- 
pofj the unhappy differences among his fubjecSls, he re- 
folved, at laft, after a long interval, to affemble the par- 21ft oaob. 
liament. In his fpeech, he told them that the feveral pro- 
rogations v/hich he had made, had been very advantageous * 
to his neighbours, and very ufeful to himfelf : That he had 
employed that interval in perfe£ling with the crown of 
Spain an alliance, which had often been defired by former 
parliaments, and which, he doubted not, would be ex- 
tremely agreeable to them : That, in order to give weight 
to this meafure, and render it beneficial to Chriftendom, it 
was neceflary to avoid all domeftic diffenfions, and to unite 
themfelves firmly in the fame views and purpofes : That 
he was determined that nothing on his part fliould be 
wanting to fuch a falutary end ; and provided the fuccefllon 
were preferved in its due and legal courfc, he would concur 
in any expedient for the fecurity of the proteftant religion: 
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CHAP. That the farther examination of the popifli plot and the 
Lxvlii. punifhment of the criminals were requifitc for the fafety 
^^^'V^ both of king and kingdom : And after recommending to 
i6So. them the neceffity of providing, by fome fupplies, for the 
fafety of Tangiers, he proceeded in thefe words : " But 
" that which 1 value above all the treafure in the world, 
" and which I am fure will give us greater ftrength and 
" reputation both at home and abroad than any treafure 
" can do, is a perfedl union among ourfelves. Nothing 

but this can reftore the kingdom to that ftrength and 
" vigour which it feems to have loft, and raife us again to 
" that confideration which England hath ufually poflefted. 
" All Europe have their eyes upon this affembly, and 
" think their own happinefs and mifery, as well as ours, 
" will depend upon it If we fhould be fo unhappy as to 
" fall into mifunderftandin^s amono; ourfelves to that de- 
" gree as would render our friendftiip unfafe to truft to, it 
" will not be wondered at, if our neighbours ftiould be- 
" giti to take new refolutions, and perhaps fuch as may be 
" fatal to us. Let us therefore take care that we do not 

gratify our enemies, and difcourage our friends, by any 
" unfeafonable difputes. If any fuch do happen, the world 
" will fee that it is no fault of mine : For I have done 
" all that it was poffible for me to do, to keep you in 
" peace while I live, and to leave you fo when I die. 
" But from fo great prudence and fo good aff*e£lion as 

yours, I can fear nothing of this kind j but do rely 
" upon you all, that you will do your beft endeavours 

to bring this parliament to a good and happy conclu- 
« fion." 

Violence of All thefe mollifying cxpreilions hftj no influence with 
the com- the commons. Every ftep which they took betrayed the 
zeal with which they were animated. They voted that it 
was the undoubted right of the fubje<ft to petition the king 
for the calling and fitting of parliament. Not content 
with this decifion, which feems juftifiable in a mixed mo- 
narchy, they fell with the utmoft violence on all thofe ab^ 
horrers^ who, in their addreffes to the crown, had exprefl- 
cd their difapprobation of thofe petitions. They did not 
refle£t that it was as lawful for one party of men as for 
another, to exprefs their fcnfe of public affairs ; and that 
the beft eftablifli«d right may, in particular circumftances, 
be abufed, and even the exercife of it become an objeft of 
abhorrence. For this offence, they expelled fir Thomas 
Withcns. They appointed a committee for farther inqui- 
ry into fuch members as had been guilty of a like crime ; 
and complaints were lodged againft lord Pafton, fir Robert 
Malvcrer, fir Bryan StapUton, Taylor, and Turner* 
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They addre/Tcd the king againft fir George JefFeries, re- c H a P, 
corder of London, for his aftivity in the fame caufe ; and LXViii. 
they frightened him into a refignation of his office, in ^^•'^"Y^ 
which he was fucceeded by fir George Treby, a great 
leader of the popular party. They voted an impeachment 
againft North, chief juftice of the common pleas, for 
drawing the proclamation againft tumultuous petitions ; 
But upon examination found the proclamation fo cautioufly 
worded^ that it afforded them no handle againft him. A 
petition had been prefented to the king from Taunton. 
" How dare you deliver me fuch a paper ?" faid the king 
to the perfon who prefented it. " Sir," replied he, " my 
" name is Dare." For this faucy reply, but under other 
pretences, he had been tried, fined, and committed to pri- 
Ibn. The commons now addreflbd the king for his li- 
berty, and for remitting his fine. Some printers alfo and 
authors of feditious libels they took under their protec- 
tion. 

Great numbers of the abhorrers, from all parts of 
England, were feized by order of the commons, and com- 
mitted to cuftody. The liberty of the fubjeft, which had 
been fo carefully guarded by the great charter, and by the 
late law of habeas corpus, was every day violated by their 
arbitrary and capricious commitments. The chief jea- 
loufy, it is true, of the Englifh conftitution is naturally 
and juftly directed againft the crown ; nor indeed have the 
commons any other means of fecuring their pr^leges 
than by commitments, which, as they cannot beforehand 
be exaftly determined by law, muft always appear in fome 
degree arbitrary. Senfible of thefe reafon$, the people had 
hitherto, without rhurmuring, feen this difcretionary pow- 
er exercifed by the houfe : But as it was now carried to 
excefs, and was abufed to ferve the purpofcs of fadlion, 
great complaints were heard againft it from all quarters. 
At laft, the vigour and courage of one Stowel of Exeter, 
an abhorrer, put an end to the practice. He refufed to 
obey the ferjeant at arms, ftood upon his defence, and faid 
that he knew of no law by which they pretended to com- 
mit him- The houfe, finding it equally dangerous to pro- 
ceed or to recede, got off by an evafion : They in- 
ferted in their votes, that Stowel was indifpofed, and that 
a month's time was allowed him for the recovery of his 
health. 

But the chief violence of the houfe of commons ap- 
peared in all their tranfa£tions with regard to the plot, 
which they profecuted with the fame zeal and the fame 
credulity as their predeceflurs. They renewed the former 
vote, which affirmed the reality of the horrid poplfti plot j 
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CHAP, and, in order the more to terrify the people, they even af- 
LXVlll. farted that, notwithftanding the difcovery, the plot ftill 
^-''V^ fubfifted. They expelled fir Robert Can, and fir Robert 
i68o. Yeomans, who had been complained of, for faying there 
was no popifti, but there was a prefbyterian^ plot. And 
they greatly lamented the death of Bedloe, whom they 
called a material witnefs, and on whofe teftimony they 
much depended. He had been feized with a fever at Brif- 
tol ; had fent for chief juftice North ; confirmed all his 
former evidence, except that with regard to the duke and 
the queen ; and defired North to apply to the king for 
fome money to relieve him in his neceffities. A few days 
after, he expired ; and the whole party triumphed extreme- 
ly in thefe circumftances of his death ; As if fuch a tefti- 
mony could be deemed the affirmation of a dying man, as 
if his confefTion of perjury in fome inftances could afTure 
his veracity in the reft, and as if the perfeverance of one 
profligate could outweigh the laft words of fo many men, 
guilty of no crime but that of popery. 

The commons even endeavoured, by their countenance, 
and proteftion, to remove the extreme Infamy with which 
Dangerfield was loaded, and to reftore him to the capacity 
of being an evidence. The whole tribe of informers they 
applauded and rewarded : Jennifon, Turberville, Dugdale, 
Smith, la Faria, appeared before them ; and their teftimo- 
ny, l^gwever frivolous or abfurd, met with a favourable re- 
ccptflji : The king was applied to in their behalf for pen- 
fions and pardons : Their narratives were printed with 
that fanftion which arofe from the approbation cf the 
houfe: Dr. Tongue was recommended for the firft confi- 
derable church preferment which ftiould become vacant . 
Confidcring men's determined refolution to believe, inftead 
of admiring that a palpable falfehood ftiould be main- 
tained by witnefles, it may juttly appear wonderful, that 
no better evidence was ever produced againft the catho- 
lics. 

. The principal reafons, which ftill fupported the cla- 
mour of the popifti plot, were the apprchenfions entertain- 
ed by the people of the duke of York, and the refolution, 
embraced by their leaders, of excluding him from the 
Exclufion throne. Shaftefbury and many confiderable men of the 
party, had rendered themfelves irreconcilable with him, 
and could find their fafety no way but in his ruin. Mon- 
mouth's friends hoped that the exclufion of that prince 
would make way for their patron. The refentment at^ainft 
the duke's apoftacy, the love of liberty, the zeal for reli- 
gion, the attachment to fa£l:ion, all thefe motives incited 
the country party. And above" all, what fupported the re- 
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folution of adhering to the exclufion, and rejetfling all c H A P. 
other expedients offered, was the hope artfully encouraged, LXVIII. 
that the king would at laft be obliged to yield to their de- ^-""Y^ 
mand. His revenues were extremely burdened ; and even 
if free, could fcarcely fuffice for the neceflary charges of 
government, much lefs for that pleafure and expence 
to which he was inclined. Though he had withdrawn his 
countenance from Monmouth, he was known fecretly to 
retain a great afFeftion for him. On no occafion had he ^ 
been found to perfift obftinately againft difficulties and im- 
portunity. And as his beloved miftrefs, the dutchefs of 
Portfmouth, had been engaged, either from lucrative views, 
or the hopes of making the fuccellion fall on her own 
children, to unite herfclf with the popular party j this inci- 
dent was regarded as a favourable prognoftic of their fuc- 
cefs. Sunderland, fccrctary of ftate, who had linked his 
intereft with that of the dutchefs, had concurred in the fame 
meafure- 

But befides friendfliip for his brother and a regard to 
the right of fucceffion, there were many ftrong reafons 
which had determined Charles to perfevere in oppofing the 
exclufion. All the royalirts and the devotees to the church ; 
that party by which alone monarchy was fupported ; re- 
garded the fucceffion as inviolable , and if abandoned by the 
king in fo capital an article, it was to be feared that they 
would, in their turn, defert his caufe, and deliver him 
over to the pretenfions and uiurpations of the county par- 
ty. The country party,- or the whigs, as they we^ call- 
ed, if they did not ftill retain fome propenfity towards a 
republic, were at leaft affected with a violent jealoufy of 
regal power; and it was equally to be dreaded, that, be- 
ing enraged with pail oppofition, and animated by prefent 
fuccefs, they would, if they prevailed in this pretenfion, 
be willing, as well as able, to reduce the prerogative with- 
in very narrow limits. All menaces, therefore, all pro- 
mifes were again employed againft the king's refolution: 
But he never could be prevailed on to defert his friends, and 
put himfelf into the hands of his enemies. And having 
voluntarily made fuch important conceffions, and tendered, 
over and over again, fuch ftrong limitations, he was well 
pleafed to find them rejetSted by the obftinacy of the com- 
mons; and hoped that, after the fpirit of oppofition had 
fpent itfelf in fruitlefs violence, the time would come, 
when he might fafely appeal againft his parliament to his 
people. 

So much were the popular leaders determined to carry 
matters to extremities, that in lefs than a week after the 
Vol. VL U 
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commencement of the feflion, a motion was made for 
bringing in an exclufion-bill, and a committee was ap- 
pointed^'for that purpofe. This bill differed in nothing 
from the former, but in two articles, which fhowed ftill 
an increafe of zeal in the commons : The bill was to be read 
to the people twice a-year in all the churches of the king- 
dom, and every one who fnould fupport the duke's title was 
rendered incapable of receiving a pardon but by a£l of par- 
liament. 

The debates were carried on with great violence on 
both fides. The bill was defended by fir William Jones' 
who had now refigncd his office of attorney-general, by 
lord Ruffel, by fir Francis Winnington, fir Harry Capel, 
fir William Pulteney, .by colonel Titus, Treby, Hanrib- 
den, Montague. It was oppofed by fir Leonile Jenkins, 
fecretary of ftate, fir John Ernley, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, by Hyde, Seymour, Temple. The arguments, 
tranfmitted to us, may be reduced to the following 
topics. 

In every government, faid the exclufionifts, there is 
fomewhere an authority abfolute and fupreme ; nor can 
any determination, how unufual foever, which receives 
the fanftion of the legiflature, admit afterwards of difputc 
or control. The liberty of a conftitution, fo far from di- 
minifliing this abfolute power, feems rather to add force 
to it, and to give it greater influence over the people. 
The more members of the fl:ate concur in any legiflative 
decifi<Jl, and the more free their voice, the lefs likelihood 
is there that any oppofition will be made to thofe meafures 
which receive the final fan£tion of their authority. In 
England, the legiflative power . is lodged in king, lords, 
and commons, which comprehend every order of the com- 
munity : And there is no pretext for exempting any cir- 
cumfl:ance of government, not even the fucceffion of the 
crown, from fo full and decifive a jurifdiition. Even ex- 
prefs declarations have, in this particular, been made of 
parliamentary authority : Inftances have occurred where 
it has been exerted : And though prudential reafons may 
juftlybc alleged why fuch innovations ftiould not be at- 
tempted but on extraordinary occafions, the power and 
right are for ever vefl:ed in the community. But if any 
occafion can be deemed extraordinary, if any emergence 
can require unufiial expedients, it is the prefent ; when 
the heir to the crown has renounced the religion of the 
ftate, and has zealoufly embraced a faith totally hoftile and in- 
compatible. A prince of that communion can never put 
truft in a people fo prejudiced againft him : The people 
muft be equally diffident of fuch a prince : Foreign and 
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deftru£live alliances will feem to one the only proteftion CHAP, 
of his throne : Perpetual jealoufy, oppofition, fadtion, even LXVIIL 
infurreflions, will be employed by the other as the fole ^^--y^ 
fecurities for their liberty and religion. Though thcolo- 
gical principles, when fet in oppofition to paflions, have of- 
ten fmall influence on mankind in general, ftill lefs on 
princes ; yet when they become fymbols of fadlion, and marks 
of party diftindlions, they concur with one of the ftrong- 
eft paflions in the human frame, and are then capable of 
carrying men to the greateft extremities. Notwithftand- 
ing the better judgment and milder difpofition of the king ; 
how much has the influence of the duke already difturbed 
the tenor of government ? How often engaged the nation 
into meafures totally deftruftive of their foreign interefts 
and honour, of their domeftic repofe and tranquillity ? 
The more the abfurdity and incredibility of the popifh 
plot are infifted on, the ftronger reafon it affords for the 
exclufion of the duke; fince the univerfal belief of it dif- 
covers the extreme antipathy of the nation to. his religion, 
and the utter impoflibility of ever bringing them to ac- 
quiefce peaceably under the dominion of fuch a fovereign. 
The prince, finding himfelf in fa perilous a fituation, 
muft feek 'for fecurity by defperate remedies, and by to- 
tally fubduing the privileges of a nation which had be- 
trayed fuch hoftile difpofitions towards himfelf, and to- 
wards every thing which he deems the moft facred. It is 
in vain to propofe limitations and expedients. Whatever 
fliare of authority is left in the duke's hands, will be em- 
ployed to the deftruftion of the nation ; and even the ad- 
ditional reftraints, by difcovering the public diflidence and 
averfion, will ferve him as incitements to put himfelf in a 
condition entirely fuperior and independent. And as the 
laws of England ftill make refiftance treafon, and neither 
do nor can admit of any pofitive exceptions ; what folly 
to leave the kingdom in fo perilous and abfurd a fituation ; 
where the greateft virtue will be expofed to the moft fe- 
vere profcription, and where the laws can only be faved by 
expedients, which thefe fame laws have declared the higheft 
crimes and enormities ? 

The court party reafoned in an oppofite manner. An 
authority, they faid, wholly abfolute and uncontrollable is 
a mere chimera, and is no where to be found in any hu- 
man inftitutions. All government is founded on opinion 
and a fenfe of duty ; and wherever the fupreme magiftrate, 
by any law or pofitive prefcription, fhocks an opinion re- 
garded as fundamental, and eftablifhed with a firmnefs 
equal to that of his own authority, he fubverts the prin- 
ciple by which he himfelf is cftabliftied, and can no longer 
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CHAP, hope for obedience. In European monarchies, the right of 
LXVlll. fucceffion is juftly efteemed a fundamental ; and even 
^-^''V^ though the whole legiflature be vefted in a fingle perfon, 
1680. would never be permitted him, by an edi<£l:, to difinherit 
his lavi^ful heir, and call a ftranger or more diftant relation 
to the throne. Abufes in other parts of government are 
capable of redrefs, from more difpaflionate inquiry or bet- 
ter information of the fovereign, and till then ought pa- 
tiently to be endured : But violations of the right of fuc- 
ceffion draw fuch terrible confequences after them as are 
not to be paralleled by any other grievance or inconve- 
nience. Vainly is it pleaded that England is a mixed 
monarchy ; and that a law, aflented to by king, lords, and 
commons, is ena£l:ed by the concurrence of every part of 
theftate: It is plain that there remains a very powerful 
party, who may indeed be out-voted, but who never will 
deem a law, fubverfive of hereditary right, any wife valid 
or obligatory. Limitations, fuch as are propofed by the 
king, give no fliock to the conftitution, which, in ma- 
ny particulars, is already limited ; and they may be fo 
calculated as to ferve every purpofe fou2;ht for by an ex- 
clufion. If the ancient barriers againft regal authority 
have been able, during fo many ages, to remain impreg- 
nable ; how much more, thofe additional ones, which, by 
depriving the monarch of power, tend fo far to their own 
fecurity ? The fame jealoufy too of religion, which has 
engaged the people to lay thefe reftraints upon the fuccef- 
for, will extremely leflen the number of his partifans, and 
make it utterly impra£licable for him, either by force or 
artifice, to break the fetters impofed upon him. The 
king's age and vigorous ftate of health promife him a long 
life: And c;ui it be prudent to tear in pieces the whole 
ftate, in order to provide againft a contingency, which, it 
is very likely, n-ay never happen ? No human fchemes can 
fecure the public in all poffible, imaginable events ; and the 
bill of exclufion itfelf, however accurately framed, leaves 
room for obvious and natural fuppofitions, to which it 
pretends not to provide any remedy. Should the duke 
have a fon, after the king's death, muft that fon, without 
any default of his own, forfeit his title ? or muft the prin- 
cefs of Orange defcend from the throne, in order to give 
place to the lawful fucceffor ? But were all thefe reafon- 
ings falfe, it ftill remains to be confidered that, in public 
deliberations, we feek not the expedient which is beft in 
* itfelf, but the beft of fuch as are pradicable. The king 
willingly confents to the limitations, and has already of- 
fered fome which are of the utmoft importance : But he 
is determined to endure any extremity rather than allow 
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the right of fucceUion to be invaded. Let us beware of C n A P. 

that faitious violence, which leads to demand more than ^-^^^^l- 

will be granted ; left we lofe the advantage of thofe bene- ^OT**^ 

ficial conceiTions, and leave the nation, on the king's de- 

mife, at the mercy of a zealous prince, irritated with 

the ill ufage, which, he imagines, he has already met 

with. 

In the houfe of commons, the rcaforting of the exclu- 
fionifts appeared the more convincing ; and the bill paflld 
by a great majority. It was in the houfe of peers that 
the king expected to oppofe it with fuccefs. The court 
party was there fo prevalent, that it was carried only by a 
majority of two to pay fo much regard to the bill as even 
to commit it. When it came to be debated, the conteft 
was violent. Shafteibury, Sunderland, and Ellex, argued iSthNov- 
for it : Halifax chiefly conduced the debate againft it, and 
difplayed an extent of capacity, and a force of eloquence, 
which had never been furpafled in that afTembly. He Vi^as 
animated, as well by the greatnefs of the occafion, as by a 
rivalftiip with his uncle Shaftefbury; whom, during that 
day's debate, he feemed, in the judgment of all, to have 
totally eclipfed. The king was prefent during the whole 
debate, which was prolonged till eleven at night. The 
bill was thrown out by a confiderable majority. All the Exdufion- 
bi/hops, except three, voted againft it. Befides the in- ^'^^^ rcjea- 
flucnce of the court over them ; the church of England, 
they imagined or pretended, was in greater danger from 
the prevalence of prsfbyterianifm than of popery, which, 
though favoured by the duke, and even by the king, was 
extremely repugnant to the genius of the nation. 

The commons dlfcovered much ill humour upon this 
difappointment, They immediately voted an addrefs for 
the removal of Halifax from the king's councils and pre- 
fcnce for ever. Though the pretended caufe was his ad- 
vifing the late frequent prorogations of parliament, the 
real reafon was apparently his vigorous oppofition to the 
exclufion-bill. When the king applied for money to 
enable him to maintain Tangiers, which he declared his 
prefent revenues totally unable to defend ; inftead of com- 
plying, they voted fuch an addrefs as was in reality a 
remonftrance, and one little lefs violent than that famous 
remonftrance, which ufliered in the civil wars. All the 
abufes of 2;ovcrnment, from the beginning almoft of the 
reign, are there infifted on ; the Dutch war, the alliance 
with France, the prorogations and diflblutions of parlia- 
ment ; and as all thefe meafures, as well as the da?nnable 
and heUifi plot, are there afcribed to the machinations of 
papifts, it was plainly infinuated that the king had, all 
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CHAP, along, Iain under the Influence of that party, and was in 
hxvin, reality the chief confpirator againft the religion and liber- 

^"^^Y^ ties of his people. 
j4^o. The commons, though they conduced the great bu- 
fincfs of the exclufion with extreme violence and even 
imprudence, had yet much reafon for the jealoufy which 
gave rife to it : But their vehement profecution of the po- 
pi fli plot, even after fo long an interval, difcovers fuch a 
fpirit, either of credulity or injuftice, as admits of no apo- 
logy. The impeachment of the catholic lords in the Tow- 
er was revived ; and as vifcount Stafford, from his age, 
infirmities, and narrow capacity, was deemed the leaft ca- 
pable of defending himfelf, it was determined to make him 
the firft viftim, that his condemnation might pave the way 
for a fentence againft the reft. The chancellor, now cre- 
ated earl of Nottingham, was appointed high fteward for 

^ " conducing the trial, 

Trkiof Three witnefles were produced againft the prifoner ; 

Seafica-dj Oates, Dugdale, and Turbcrville. Oates fwore, that he 
faw Fenvnc, the Jefuit, deliver to Stafford a commillion 
figned by de Oliva, general of the Jcfuits, appointing him 
pay-mafter to the papal army, which was to be levied for 
the fubduing of England : For this ridiculous impofture 
ftill maintained its credit with the commons. Dugdale 
gave teftimony, that the prifoner, at Tixal, a feat of lord 
Afton's, had endeavoured to engage him in the defign of 
murdering the king ; and had promifed him, befides the 
honour of being fainted by the church, a reward of 500 
pounds for that fcrvice. Turberville depofed, that the 
prifoner, in his own houfe at Paris, had made him a like 
propofal. To offer money for murdering a king, without 
laying down any fcheme by which the affaffin may infure 
fome probability or poffibility of efcape, is fo incredible in 
itfelf, and may fo eafily be maintained by any proftitute 
evidence, that an accufation of that nature, not accompa- 
nied with circumftances, ought very little to be attended 
to by any court of judicature. But notwithftanding the 
fmnll hold which the witneffes afforded, the prifoner was 
able, in many material particulars, to difcredit their tefti- 
mony. It was fworn by Dugdale, that Stafford had afr 
fiftcd in a great confult of the catholics held at Tixal ; 
but Stafford proved by undoubted teftimony, that at the 
time affignefl he was in Bath, and in that neighbourhood. 
Turberville had ferved a noviciate among the Domini- 
cans ; but having deferted the convent, he had enlifted as 
a trooper in the French army 1 and being difmiffed that 
fervicc, he now lived in London, abandoned by all his re- 
lations, and expofed tp great poverty, Stafford proved, 
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by the evidence of his gentleman and his page, that Tur- c H A P- 
berville had never, either at Paris or at London, been feen LXVllL 
in his company and it might juftly appear ftrange, that ''^^'V^ 
a perfon, who had fo important a lecret in his keeping, 
was fo long entirely negle£ted by him. 
• The clamour and outrage of the populace, during the 
trial, were extreme : Great abilities and eloquence were 
difplayed by the managers, fir William Jones, fir Francis 
Winnington, and ferjeant Maynard: Yet did the prifoner^ 
under all thefe dlfadvantages, make a better defence than 
was expe£ted, either by his friends or his enemies : "ITie 
unequal conteft in which he was engaged, was a plentiful 
fource of compaffion to every mind, feafoned with huma- 
nity. He reprefentcd that, during a courfe of forty years, 
from the very commencement of the civil wars, he had, 
through many dangers, difficulties, and lofles, ftill main- 
tained his loyalty : And was it credible, that now, in his 
old age, eafy in his circumftances, but difpirited by infir- 
mities, he would belye the whole courfe of his life, and en- 
gage againft his royal mafter, from whom he had ever re- 
ceived kind treatment, in the moft defperate and moft 
bloody of all confpiracies ? He remarked the infamy of the 
witnefTes ; the contrad:£lions and abfurdities of their tef- 
timony; the extreme indigence in which they had Hve<!, 
though engaged, as they pretended, in a confpiracy with 
kings, princes, and nobles ; the credit and opulence to. 
which they were at prefent raifed. With a fimplicity and 
t-endernefs more perfuafive than the greateft oratory, he 
ftill made proteftations of his innocence, and could not 
forbear, every moment, expreffing the moft lively furprife 
and indignation at the audacious impudence of the wit- 
nefles. 

It will appear aftoniftiing to us, as it did to Stafford 
himfelf, that the peers, after a folemn trial of fix days, 
ftiould, by a majority of twenty-four voices, give fentence 
againft him. He received however with refignation the 
fatal verdift. God's holy name be praifed^ was the only ex- 
clamation which he uttered. When the high-fteward told 
him that the peers would intercede with the king for remit- 
ting the more cruel and ignominious parts of the fentence, 
hanging and quartering, he burft into tears : But he told 
the lords that he was moved to this weaknefs, by his fenfe 
of their goodnefs, not by any terror of that fate which he 
was doomed to fufFer. 

It is remarkable that, after Charles, as is ufual in fucli 
cafes, had remitted to Stafford the hanging and quartering, 
the two fheriffs. Bethel and Cornifh, indulging their own 
republican humour, and complying w^ith the prevalent fpi- 
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C H A r. rit of their party, ever jealous of monarchy, ftarted a 
Lxvili. doubt with regard to the king's power of exercifing even 
^-■^V^ this fiTiall degree of lenity. " Since he carfnot pardon the 
1680. u ^vholc,'* faid they, how can he have power to remit 
any part of the f^ntcnce They propofed the doubt to 
both houfes : The peers pronounced it fuperfluous; and 
even the commons, apprehenfive left a queftion of this 
nature might make way for Stafford's efape, gave this fin- 
guLir anfwer: " This houfe is content^ that the fiierifFs do 
" execute William late vifcount Stafford by fevering his 
" head from his body only J* Nothing can be a ftronger 
proof of the fury of the times, than that lord Ruffel, not- 
withftanding the virtue and humanity of his charadler, 
feconded in the houfe this barbarous fcruple of the £he- 

In the interval between the fentence and execution^ 
many eftorts were made to fhake the refolution of the in- 
firm and aged prifoner, and to bring him to fome confeflioji 
of the trcafon for which he was condemned. It was even 
rumoured, that he had confeflTed ; and the zealous party- 
men, who, no doubt, had fecretly, notwithftanding their 
credulity, entertained fome iloubts with regard to the reali- 
ty of the popifli confpiracy, exprefled great triumph on the 
occafion. But Stafford, when again called before the 
houfe of peers, difcovered many fchemes, which had been 
laid by himfelf and others for procuring a toleration to the 
catholics, at leaft a mitigation of the penal laws enaited 
againft them : And he protefted that this was the fole trea- 
fon of which he had ever been guilty. 

Stafford now prepared himfelf for death with the in- 
trepidity which became his birth and ftation, and which 
was the natural refult of the innocence and integrity which, 
during the courfe of a long life, he had ever maintained : 
His mind feemed even to collcdT: new force from the vio- 
lence and oppreffion under which he laboured. When go- 
ing to execution, he called for a cloak to defend him againft 
29th Dec. the rigour of the feafon : " Perhaps," faid he, " 1 may 

' the fcaffold, he continued, with reiterated and earneft af- 

feverations, to make proteftations of his innocence : All 
his fervour was exercifed on that point : When he men- 
tioned the witnelfes, whofe perjuries had bereaved him of 
life, his expreffions were full of mildnefs and of charity. 
He folemnly difavowcd all thofe immoral principles, which 
over-zealous proteftants had afcribed without diftinction to 
the church of Rome : Aiid he hoped, he faid, that the time 
was now approaching, when the prefent delufion would be 
diiFipatedi and when the force of truth, though late, would 
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engage the v/hole world to make reparation to his injured chap. 
honour. lxviii. 

The populi'oe, who had exulted at StaifFord's trial and ^^-''V^ 
condemnation, were now melted into tears at the fight of 
that tender forti'^ .de which fhonc forth in each feature, and 
motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their profound 
filence was only interrupted by fighs and groans: With 
difficulty they found fpeech to a/Tent to thofe proteftations 
of innocence, which he frequently repeated: " We believe 
" you my lord ! God blefs you, my lord !" Thefe expref- 
fions with a faultering accent flowed from them. The ex- 
ecutioner himfelf was touched with fympathy. Twice he 
lifted up the ax, with an intent to ftrike the fatal blow; 
and as often felt his refolution to fail him. A deep ligh 
was heard to accompany his laft effort, which laid Stafford 
for ever at reft. All the fpe£lators feemed to feel the blow. 
And when the head was held up to them with the ufuaL 
cry, This is the head of a traitor^ no clamour of affent 
was uttered. Pity, remorfe, . and aftonifhment, had taken 
pofTiiTion of every heart, and difplayed itfelf in every coun-. 
tenance. 

This is the laft blood which was flied on account of the 
popifli plot: An incident which, for the credit of the na-* 
tion, it were better to bury in internal oblivion; but 
which it is neceffary to perpetuate, as well to maintain, 
the truth of hiftory, as to warn, if poffible, their pofterity 
and all mankind never again to fall into fo fliameful, fo 
barbarous a delufion. 

The execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices of 
the country party : but it contributed nothing to their pow- 
er and fecurity: On the contrary, by exciting commiferation 
it tended ftill farther to increafe thjt difbciief of the whole 
plot, which began now to prevail. The commons, there- 
fore, not to lofe the prefent opportutiity, refolved to make 
both friends and enemies fenfible of their power. They 
paffed a bill for cafing the proteftant diffenters, and for re- 
pealing the perfecuting ftatute of the thirty-fifth of Ehza- 
beth : This laudable bill was likewife carried through the 
houfe of peers. The chief juftice was very obnoxious for 
difmiffing the grand jury in an irregular manner, and there- 
by difappointing that bold meafure of .Shaftefbury and hi^- 
friends, who had prefented the duke as a recufant. For 
this crime the commons fent up an impeachment againft 
him ; as alfo againft Jones and Wcfton, two of the judges, 
who, in fome fpceches from the bench, had gone fo far as 
to give to many of the firft reformers the appellation of 
fanatics. 

Vol.. VL X 
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CHAP. The king, in rejefting the exclufion-bill, had flieltercd 
LXVlli. himfdf fecurely behind the authority of the houfe of peers ; 
^''Or^ and the commons had been deprived of the ufual pretence, 
1680. attack the fovereign himfelf, under colour of attacking 
his minlfters and counfellors. In profecution, however, 
of the fcheme, which he had formed, of throv/ing the 
blame on the commons in cafe of any rupture, he made 
them a new fpeech. After warning them, that a negleft 
of this opportunity would never be retrieved, he added 
thefe words : " I did promife you the fulleft fatisfaftion, 

which your hearts could wifti, for the fecurity of the 
" proteftant religion, and to concur with you in any re- 
" mcdies, which might confifb with preferving the fuccef- 
" fion of the crown in its due and legal courfc of defcent. 
" I do again, with the fame refervations, renew the fame 

promifes to you : And being thus ready on my part to 
" do all that can reafonably be expefted from me, I fhould 

be glad to know from you, as foon as may be, how far I 
" fliall be affifted by you, and what it is you defire from 
« me." 

The moft reafonable objection againft the limitations 
propofed by the king, is, that they introduced too confidei;a- 
ble an innovation in the government, and almoft totally 
annihilated the power of the future monarch. But confi- 
dering the prcfent difpofitlon of the commons and their 
leaders, we may fairly prefume, that this objection would 
have fmall weight with them, and that their difguft againft 
the court would rather incline them to diminiih than fup- 
port regal authority. They ftill hoped, from the king's 
urgent neceflities and his ufual facility, that he would 
throw himfelf wholly into their hands ; and that thus, 
without waiting for the acceffion of the duke, they might 
immediately render themfelves abfolute mafters of the go- 
Violcnec vernment. The commons, therefore, befides infifting IHII 
of the com- on the exclufion, proceeded to bring in bills of an irnpor- 
tant, and fome of them of an alarmmg nature; One to re- 
new the triennial aft, which had been fo inadvertently 
repealed in the beginning of the reign : A fecond to make 
the office of judge during good behaviour : A third to de- 
clare the levying of money without confent of parliament 
to be high treafon : A fourth to order an aflbciation for 
the fafcty of his majefty's perfon, for defence of the pro- 
teftant religion, for the prefervation of the proteftant fub- 
jefts againft all invafions and oppofition whatever, and for 
preventing the duke of York or any papitt from fucceed- 
ing to the crown. The memory of the covenant was too 
recent for men to overlook the confequences of fuch an 
aflbciation: And the king, who was particularly conver- 
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fstnt in Davila, could not fall of recolle£ling a memorabb chap. 
foreign inftance, to fortify this domeftic experience. Lxviii. 

The commons alfo palTcd raany votes, which, though ^-'"Y^ 
they had not the authority of laws, ferved however to dif- 
cover the temper and difpofition of the houfe. They vot- 
ed, that whoever had advifed his majefly to refuf^ the ex- 
clufion-bill, were promoters of popery and enemies to the 
king and kingdom. In another vote, they named the mar- 
quis of Worcefter, the earls of Clarendon, Feverfham, 
and Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Edward Seymour, as 
thofe dangerous enemies ; and they requefted his majefty 
to remove them from his perfon and councils for ever : 
They voted that, till the exclulion-bill were paffed, they 
could not, confiftent with the truft repofed in them, grant 
the king any manner of fupply. And left he fhould be 
enabled, by any other expedient, to fupport the govern- 
ment, and preferve himfelf independent, they paffed another 
vote, in which they declared that whoever fliould hereafter 
lend, by way of advance, any money upon thofe branches 
of the king's revenue, arifmg from cuftoms, exercif^, or 
hearth-money, fhould be judged a hinderer of the fitting of 
parliament, and be refponfible for the fame in parlia- 
ment. 

The king might prefume that the peers, who had re- 
je£l-d the exclufion-bill, would ftill continue to defend the 
throne, and that none of the dangerous bills, introduced 
into the other houfe, would ever be prefented for the royal 
affent and approbation. But as there remained no hopes 
of bringing the commons to any better temper, and as their 
farther fitting ferved only to keep fa£tion alive, and to 
perpetuate the general ferment of the nation, he came fe- 
cretly to a relolution of proroguing them. They got in- 
telligence about a quarter of an hour before the black rod 
came to their door. Not to lofe fuch precious time, they 1681. 
pafied in a tumultuous manner fome extraordinary refolu- p^^J^'J^^ 
tions. They voted, that whofoever advifed his majefty J ^j^.'^pl^'^r- 
to prorogue this parliament to any other purpofe than in liament. 
order to pafs the bill of exclufion, was a betrayer of the 
king, of the proteftant religion, and of the kingdom of 
England j a promoter of the French intereft, and a pen- 
fioner of France : That \hznk% be given to the city of 
London for their manifeft loyalty, and for their care and 
vigilance in the prefervation of the king and of the protef- 
tant religion : That it is the opinion of this houfe, that 
that city was burned in the year 1666 by the papifts, de- 
figning thereby to introduce arbitrary power and popery 
into the kingdom : That humble application be made to 
his majefty for reftoring the duke of Monmouth to all his 
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CHAP, offices and commands, from which, it appears to the houfe, 
L : vm. he had been removed by the influence of the duke of York : 
U-y^ And that it is the opinion of the houfe that the profecution 
i6So. of the proteltant diffenters upon die penal laws is at this 
time grievous to the fubjeil, a weaEening of the proteftant 
interelt, an encouragement of popery, and dangerous to 
the peace of the kingdom. 

The king pafled fome laws of no great importance: 
But the bill for repealing the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, he 
privately ordered the clerk of the crown not to prefent to 
him. By this artifice, which was equally difobliging to 
the country party as if the bill had been rejeded, and at 
the fame time implied fome timidity in the king, that falu- 
tary ztk was for the prefent eluded. The king had often 
of himfelf attempted, and fometimes by irregular means, 
to give indulgence to non-conformifts: But befides that he 
had ufually expelled to comprehend the catholics in this 
liberty, the prefent refra<3:ory difpofition of the feitaries 
had much incenfed him againft them \ and he was refolved, 
if poflible, to keep them ftill at mercy. 

The laft votes of the commons feemed to be an at- 
tempt of forming indireftly an aflbciation againft the 
crown, after they found that their afTociation bill could not 
pafs : The difTenting intereft, the city, and the duke of 
Monmouth, they endeavoured to coimeft with the country 
party. A civil war indeed never appeared fo likely as at 
prefent; and it was high time for the king to difTolve a 
parliament, which feemed to have entertained fuch dan- 
gerous proje£l:s. Soon after he fummoned another. Tho' 
he obferved, that the country party had eftablifhed their 
intereft fo ftrongly in all the electing boroughs, that he 
could not hope for any difpofition more favourable in the 
new parliament, this expedient was ftill a profecution of 
' his former projeft, of trying every method by which he 

might form an accommodation with the commons : And 
if all failed, he hoped that he could the better juftify 
to his people, at leaft to his party, a final breach with 
them. 

It had always been much regretted by the royaiifts, 
during the civil wars, that the long parliament had been 
aflembled at Weftminfter, and had thereby received force 
and encouragement from the vicinity of a potent and fac- 
tious city, which had zealoufly embraced their party. 
Though the king was now poflefled of guards, which in 
fome meafure overawed the populace, he was determined 
ftill farther to obviate all inconveniencies ; and he fum- 
moned the new parliament to meet at Oxford. The city 
of London ftiowed how juft a judgment he had formed of 
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their difpofitions. Befides re-elefting the fame members, CHAP, 
they voted thanks to them for their former behaviour, in LXViiL 
endeavouring to difcover the depth of the horrid 
popilli plot, and to exclude the duke of York, the princi- 
pal caufe of the ruin and mifery impending over the na- 
tion. Monmouth with fifteen peers prefented a petition 
againft affembling the parliament at Oxford, " where the 

two houfes,'' they faid, " could not be in fafety ; but 
" would be eafily expofed to the fwords of the papifts and 

their adherents, of whom too many had creeped into his 
" majefty's guards/' Thefe infinuations, which pointed 
fo evidently at the king himfelf, were not calculated to per- 
fuade him, but to inflame the people. 

The exclufionifts might have concluded, both from the 
king's diflblucion of the laft parliament, and from his fum- 
moning of the prefent to meet at Oxford, that he was de- 
' termined to maintain his declared refolution of rejecting 
their favourite bill : But they ftill flattered thenifelves that 
his urgent necelTities would influence his eafy temper, and 
finally gain them the afcendant. The leaders came to par- 
liament, attended not only by their fervants, but by nu- 
merous bands of their partifans. The four city members 
in particular were followed by great multitudes, wearing 
ribbons, in which were woven thefe words, ho popery ! 
no Jlavery ! The king had his guards regularly muftered : 
His party likewife endeavoured to make a ftiow of their 
ftrength : And on the whole, the aflTembly at Oxford rather 
bore the appearance of a tumultuous Polifti diet, than of a 
regular Englifti parliament. 

The king, who had hitherto employed the moft graci- Mui-ch zi. 
ous expreffions. to all his parliaments, particularly the two 
laft, thought proper to addrefs himfelf to the prefent in a 
more authoritative manner. He complained of the un- ncw par- 
warrantable proceedings of the former houfa of commons \ li ii^cnt at 
and faid that, as he would never ufe arbitrary government 
himfelf, neither would he ever fufFer it in others. By 
calling, however, this parliament fo foon, he had fuffici- 
ently fhown that no paft irregularities could infpire him 
with a prejudice againft thofe aftemblies. He now afforded 
them, he added, yet another opportunity of providing for 
the public fafety ; and to all the world had given one evi- 
dence more, that on his part he had not neglected the duty 
incumbent on him. ^ 

The commons were not overawed by the maglfterial 
air of the king's fpeech. They confifted almoft entirely 
of the fame members i they chofe the famcfpcaker; and 
they inftantly fell into the fame meafures, the impeachment 
of Danby, the repeal of the perfecuting ftatutc of Eliza- 
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CHAP, beth, the inquiry into the popifti plot, and the bill of 
LXVIII. exclufion. So violent were they on this laft article, that 
^^•*"Y^ no other expedient, however plaufible, could fo much as 
be hearkened to. Ernley, one of the king's minifters, 
propofed that the duke ftiould be baniftied, during life, 
500 miles from England, and that on the king's demife 
the next heir ftiould be confl:ituted regent with regal pow- 
er : Yet even this expedient, which left the duke only the 
bare title of king, could not, though feconded by fir 
Thomas Lyttleton and fir Thomas Mompeflbn, obtain 
the attention of the houfe. The pafl: difappointments 
of the country party, and the oppofitlon made by the 
cotirt, had only rendered them more united, more haugh- 
ty, and more determined. No method but their own, 
of excluding the duke, could give them any fatisfac- 
tion. 

Fitz-har- There was One Fitz-harris, an Irifli catholic, who 
ris's cafe, had infmuated himfelf into the dutchefs of Fortfmouth's 
acquaintance, and had been very bufy in conveying to 
her, intelligence of any libel written by the country party, 
or of anv defigns entertained againfl: her or againft the 
court. For fervices of this kind, and perhaps too, from 
a regard to his father, fir Edward Fitz-harris, who had 
been an eminent royalift, he had received from the king a 
prefent of 250 pounds. This man met with one Everard, 
a Scotchman, a fpy of the exclufionifts, and an informer 
concerning the popifti plot ; and he engaged him to write 
a libel againft the king, the duke, and the whole admini- 
ftration. What Fitz-harris's intentions were, cannet 
well be afcertained: It is probable, as he afterwards af- 
ferted, that he meant to carry this libel to his patron, the 
dutchefs, and to make a merit of the difcovery. Everard, 
who fufpeilcd fome other defign, and who was well pleafed 
on his fide to have the merit of a difcovery with his pa- 
trons, refolved to betray his friend : He ported ftr Willi- 
am Waller, a noted juftice of peace, and two perfons 
more, behind the hangings, and gave them an opportunity 
of feeing and hearing the whole tranfaftion. The libel, 
flcetched out by Fitz-harris, and executed partly by him, 
partly by Everard, was the moft furious, indecent, and 
outrageous performance imaginable ; and fuch as was litter 
to hurt than ferve any party, which ftiould be fo imprudent 
as to adopt it. Waller carried the intelligence to the king, 
and obtained a warrant for committing Fitz-harris, who 
happened, at that very time, to have a copy of the libel in 
his pocket. Finding himfelf now delivered over to the 
law, he refolved to pay court to the popular party, who 
were alone able to proteft him, and by w4iom he oblervcd 
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almoft all trials to be governed and diredled. He affirmed, chap. 
that he had been employed by the court to write the libel, lxviii. 
in order to throw the odium of it on the exclufionifts ; ^^^''Y^ 
But this account, which was within the bounds of credi- 
bility, he difgraced by circumftances which are altogether 
abfurd and improbable. The intention of the minifters, 
he faid, was to fend about copies to all the heads of the 
country party ; and the moment they received them, they 
were to be arretted, and a confplracy to be imputed to 
them. That he might merit favour by ftill more import- 
ant intelligence, he commenced a difcoverer of the great 
popifli plot 5 and he failed not to confirm all the tremen- 
dous circumftances infifted on by his predeceffors. He 
faid, that the fecond Dutch war was entered into with a 
view of extirpating the proteftant religion, both abroad 
and at home ; that father Parry, a Jefuit, on the difap- 
pointment by the peace, told him, that the catholics re- 
folved to murder the king, and had even engaged the queen 
in that defign ; that the envoy of Modena offered him 
10,000 pounds to kill the king, and upon his refufal the 
envoy faid, that the dutchefs of Mazarine, who was as 
expert at poifoning as her fifter, the countefs of SoilTons, 
would, with a little phial, execute that defign; that upon 
the king's death, the army in Flanders was to come over, 
and maffacre the proteftants ; that money was raifed in 
Italy for recruits and fupplies, and there fhould be no more 
parliaments ; and that the duke was privy to this whole 
plan, and had even entered into the defign of Godfrey's 
murder, which was executed in the manner related by 
Prance. 

The popular leaders had, all along, been very defirous 
of having an accufation againft the duke ; and though 
Oates .and Bedloe, in their firft evidence, had not dared to 
go fo far, both Diigdale and Dangerfield had afterv/ards 
been encouraged to fupply fo material a defeft, by com- 
prehending him in the confpiracy. The commons, there- 
fore, finding that Fitz-harris was alfo willing to ferve this 
purpofe, were not aihamed to adopt his evidence, and re- 
folved for that end to fave him from the deftruftion with 
which he was at prefent threatened. The king had re- 
moved him from the city-prifon, where he was expofed to 
be tampered with by the exclufionifts; had fent him to the 
Tower ; and had ordered him to be profecuted by an in- 
diftmcnt at common law. In ord.^r to prevent his trial 
and execution, an impeachment was voted by the com- 
mons againft him, and fent up to the lords. That they 
might fhew the greater contempt of courts ^h v r- 
deredj by way of derifion, that th? « -^n ^ ' 
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C H A p. be carried up by fecretary Jenkins ; who was fo provoked 
Lxvm. by the intended affront, that he at firft refufed obedience; 

^""V^ though afterwards, being threatent-d witH conimitment, he 
1681. ^.^^ induced to comply. The lords voted to remit the af- 
fair to the ordinary courts of juftice, before whom, as the 
attorney-general informed them, it was already determined 
to try Fitz-harris. The commons maintained, that the 
peers were obli2:ed to receive every impeachment from the 
commons ; and this indeed feems to have been the firft in- 
ftance of their refufal : They therefore voted, that the 
lords, in reje£l:ing their impeachment, had denied juftice, 
and had violated the conftitution of parliament. They 
alfo declared, that whatever inferior court (hould proceed 
againft Fitz-harris, or any one that lay under impeach- 
ment, would be guilty of a high breach of privilege. 
Great heats were likely to enfue; and as the king faw no 
appearance of any better temper in the commons, he glad- 

Parlk- ly laid hold of the opportunity, afforded by a quarrel be- 

IbfveV*^' tween the two houfes j and he proceeded to a diflblution 
of the parliament. The fecret was fo well kept, that the 
commons had no intimation of it, till the black rod came 
to their doors, and fummoned them to attend the king at 
the houfe of peers. 

This vigorous meafure, though It might have been 
forefeen, excited fuch aftonlftiment in the country party, 
as deprived them of all fpirit, and reduced them to abfo- 
lute defpair. They were fenfible, though too late, that, 
the king had finally taken his refolution, and was deter- 
mined to endure any extremity rather than fubmit to thofe 
terms which they had refolved to impofe upon him. They 
found, that he had patiently waited till affairs fliould come 
to full maturity \ and having now engaged a national party 
on his fide, had boldly fet his enemies at defiance, No 
parliament, they knew, would he fummoned for.fome 
years ; and during that long interval, the court, though 
perhaps at the head of an inferior party, yet being poffelf- 
ed of all authority, would have every advantage over a 
body difperfed and difunited. Thefe reflections crowded 
upon every one ; and all the exclufionifts were terrified, 
left Charles fliould follow the blow by fome adtion more 
violent, and immediately take vengeance on them for their 
long and obftinate oppofitlon to his meafures. The king 
on his part was no lefs apprehenfive, left defpair might 
prompt them to have rccourfe to force, and make fome 
fudden attempt upon his perfon. Both parties therefore 
hurried from Oxford; and in an inftant, that city, fo 
crowded and bufy, was left in its ufual emptinefs and tran-^ 
quillity. 
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The court party gathered force from the difperfion CHAP, 
and aftonifliment of their antagonifts, and adhered more LXVIII. 
firnily to the king, whofe refoJutions, they now fiivv, could ^'"^'"Y^ 
be entirely depended on. The violences of the exclufion- y cJ.Q^^ ^f- 
ifts were every where exclaimed againll and aggravated ; t^^^JJ^l^ 
and even the reality of the plot, that great engine of their ifts. 
authority, was openly called in queftion. The clergy ef- 
pecially were bufy in this great revolution ; and being 
moved, partly by their own fears, partly by the inftnua- 
tions of the court, they reprefented all their antagonifts as 
fectarlcs and republicans, and rejoiced in efcaping thofe 
perils, which they believed to have been hanging over 
them. Principles the moft oppofite to civil liberty were 
every where inforced from the pulpit, and adopted in nu- 
merous addrefies; where the king was flattered in his pre- 
fent meafures, and congratulated on his efcape from par- 
liaments. Could words have been depended on, the na- 
tion appeared to be running faft into voluntary fervitude, 
and feemed even ambitious of refignin^; into the king's 
hands all the privileges, tranfmitted to them, through fo 
many ages, by their gallant anceftors. 

But Charles had fagacity enou2;h to diftinguifh be- 
tween men's real internal fentimcnts, and the language 
which zeal and oppofition to a contrary faction may fome- 
times extort from them. Notwithftanding all thefe pro- 
fellions of duty and obedience, he was refolved not to truft, 
for a long time, the people with a nev/ election, but to 
depend entirely on his own CEConomy for alleviating thofe 
necellities under which he laboured. Great retrenchments 
were made in the houfehold : Even his favourite navy was 
neglefted : Tangiers, though it had coH: great fums of 
money, was a few years after abandoned and demolifli- 
ed. The mole was entirely deftroyed ; and the garrifon, 
beino: brought over to England, ferved to augment 
that fmall army, which the king relied on, as one folid 
bafis of his authority. It had been happy for the nation, 
had Charles ufed his victory with jufticc and moderation 
equal to the prudence and dexterity with which he obtain- 
ed it. 

The firft ftep, taken by the court, was the trial of 
Fitz-harris. Doubts were raifed by the jury with regard 
to their power of trying him, after the concluding vote of 
the commons : But the judges took upon them to decide 
the quertion in the affirmative; and the jury were obliged 
to proceed. The writing of the libel was clearly proved 
upon Fitz-harris : The only queftion was with regard to 
his intentions. He aficrted, that he was a fpy of the court. 

Vol. VL Y 
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CHAP, and had accordingly carried the libel to the dutchefs of 
LXViii. Portfmouth ; and he was defirous that the jury fhould, in 
^'"^'V^ this tranfaflion, confidcr him as a cheat, not as a traitor. 
i68i. fail-d however fomewhat in the proof ; and was brought 

in guilty of treafon by the jury. 

Finding himfelf entirely in the hands of the king, he 
now retraced all his former impoftures with regard to the 
popifh plot, and even endeavoured to atone for them by 
new impoftures againft the country party. He affirmed, 
that thefe fi£lions had been extorted from him by the fug- 
geftions and artifices of Treby the recorder, and of Bethel 
and Cornifh, the two fherifFs: This account he perfifted 
in even at his execution ; and^ though men knew, that no- 
thing could be depended on, which came from one fo cor- 
rupt, and fo loft to all fenfe of honour ; yet were they in- 
clined, from his perfeverance, to rely fomewhat more on 
his veracity in thefe laft affeverations. But it appears, that 
his wife had fome connexions with Mrs. Wall, the favour- 
ite maid of the dutchefs of Portfmouth y and Fitz-harris 
hoped, if he perfifted in a ftory agreeable to the court, 
that fome favour might, on that account, be ftiown to his 
family. 

It is amufing to refledl on the feveral lights, in which 
this ftory has been reprefented by the oppollte faftions. 
The country party affirmed, that Fitz-harris had been em- 
ployed by the court, in order to throw the odium of the 
libel on the exclufionifts, and thereby give rife to a pro- 
teft.int plot : The court party maintained, that the exclu- 
fionifts had found out Fitz-harris, a fpy of the miniftcrs, 
and had fet him upon this undertaking, fron an intention 
of loading the court with the imputation of fuch a defign 
upon the exclufionifts. Rather than acquit their antago- 
nifts, both fides were willing to adopt an account the moft 
intricate and incredible, k was a ftr.nge fituation, in 
which the people, at this time, were placed ; to be every 
day tortured with thefe perplexed ftories, and inflamed 
with fuch dark fufplcions againft their fellow-citizens. 
This was no lefs than the fifteenth falfe plot, or iham- 
plot, as they were then called, with which the court, 
it was imagined, had endeavoured to load their adverfa- 
ries*. 

The country party had intended to make ufe of Fitz- 
harris's evidence againft the duke and the catholics ; and 
his execution was therefore a great mortification to them. 
But the king and his minifters were refolved not to be con- 
tented with fo flendcr an advantage. They were deter- 
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mined to purfue the vidlory, and to employ againft the ex- chap. 
clulionifts thofe very offenfive arms, however unfair, i^xvin. 
which that party had laid up in ftore againft their antago- ^-^'^Y^ 
nifts. The whole gang of fpies, witnefles, informers, 
fuborners, who had fo long been fupportcd and encouraged 
by the leading patriots, finding now that the king was en- 
tirely mafter, turned Ihort upon their old patrons, and of- 
fered their f^rvice to the minifters. To the difgrace of the 
court and of the age, they were received with a hearty 
welcome ; and their teftimony or rather perjury made ufe 
of, in order to commit legal murder upon the oppofite par- 
ty. With an air of triumph and derifion it was afked, 
Are not thefe men good witnefTes, who have eftabhihed 
" the popifli plot, upon whofc teftimony Stafford and fo ma- 
" ny catholics have been executed, and whom you your- 
" fclves have fo long celebrated as men of credit and ve-. 
racity ? You have admitted them into your bofom: They 
are beft acquainted with your treafons : They are deter- 
mined in another fhape to ferve their king and coun- 
" try: And you cannot complain, that the fame maa- 
" fure, which you meted to others, fliould now, by 
" a righteous doom or vengeance, be meafured out to 
« you." 

It is certain, that the principle of retaliation may ferve 
in fome cafjs as a full apoloij;y, in others as an alleviation, 
for a conduct which would otherwife be expofed to great 
blame. But thefe infamous arts, which poifon juftice in 
its very fource, and break all the bands of human fociety, 
are fo deteftable and dangerous, that no pretence of retali- 
ation can be pleaded as an apology or even an alleviation 
of the crime incurred by them. On the contrary, the 
greater indignation the king and his minifters felt, when 
formerly expofed to the perjuries of abandoned men, the 
more reluctance Ihould they now have difcovered againft 
employing the fame inftruments . of vengeance upon their 
antagonilts. * 

The firft perfon, on whom the minifters fell, was one 
College, a London joiner, who had become extremely 
noted for his zeal againft popery, and was much connedl^d 
with Shaftefbury and the leaders of the country party : For 
as they relied much upon the populace, men of College's 
rank and ftation v/ere uf^ful to them. College had been 
in Oxford armed with fword and piftol during the fitting of 
the parliament ; and this was made the foundativ.i of his 
crime. It was pretended that a confpiracy had been en- 
tered into to felze the king's perfon, and detain him in con- 
finement, till he fhould make the conceffions demanded of 
him. The fticriffs of London were in ftrong oppolition to 
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C H A P. the court; and it was not ftrange, that the grand jury 
LXViiL named by them rejefted the bill againft College. The 
^'"''V^ prifoncr was therefore fent to Oxford, where the treafoA 
^68 1, j-^jj h2ive been committed. Lord N orris, a cour- 

tier, was flierifF of the county; and the inhabitants were 
in general devoted to the court party, A jury was named, 
confifting entirely of royalifts ; and though they were men 
of credit and character, yet fuch was the faftious rage 
which prevailed, that little juftice could be expected by the 
prifoner. Some papers, containing hints and dire6lions 
for his defence, were taken from him, as he was conducted 
to his trial : An iniquity, which feme pretended to juftify 
by alleging, that a like violence had been pradlifed againft 
a prifoner during the fury of the popifh plot. Such wild 
notions of retaliation were at that time propagated by the 
court party. 

^ The witnefTes produced againft College were Dugdale, 
Turberville, Hayncs, Smith; men who had before given 
evidence againft the catholics ; and whom the jury, for that 
, very reafon, regarded as the moft perjured villains. Col- 
lege, though befet with fo many toils, and oppreflcd with 
fo many iniquities, defended himfelf with fpirit, courage, 
capacity, prcfence of mind; and he invalidated the evi- 
dence of the crown, by convincing arguments and un- 
doubted teftimony : Yet did the jury, after half an hour's 
deliberation, bring in a verdift againft him. The inhuman 
fpeftators received the verdift with a fliout of applaufe : 
But the prifoner was nowife difmayed. At his execution, 
he maintained the fame manly fortitude, and ftill denied the 
crime imputed to him. His whole condud and demean- 
our prove him to have been a man led aftray only by the 
fury of the times, and to have been governed by an honeft, 
but indifcreet, zeal for his country and his religion. 

Thus the two parties, aduated by mutual rao;e, but 
cooped up within the narrow limits of the law, revelled 
with poifoned daggers the moft deadly blows againft each 
other's breaft, and buried in their factious divifions all re- 
gard to truth^ honour, and humanity. 
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State of affairs in Ireland Shaftejbury acquitted 

Argyle's trial State of affairs in Scotland State of 

the minijlry in England Neiu nomination of fheriffs 

^uo warrantos Great pozuer of the crown — « — 

A confpiracy Shaftefbury retires and dies Rye-- 

houfe plot Confpiracy difcQvered Execution of the 

confpirators Trial of lord Ruffe! His execution 

Trial of Algernon Sidney His execution > 

State of the nation State of foreign affairs 

King's ficknefs and death and character. 



WHEN the Cabal entered into the myfterious al- c H A R* 
liance with France, they took care to remove the LXIX. 
duke of Ormond from the committee of foreign affairs ; O-y-O- 
and nothing tended fiirther to increafe the national jealoufy, it)8i. 
entertained againft the new meafures, than to fee a man of ^^ITrs^fn 
fo much loyalty, as well as probity and honour, excluded Ireland, 
from public councils. They had even fo great intereft 
with the king as to get Ormond recalled from the go- 
vernment of Ireland; and lord Robarts, afterwards earl 
of Radnor, fucceeded him in that important employment. 
Lord Berkeley fucceeded Robarts ; and the earl of E/Tcx, 
Berkeley. At laft, in the year 1677, Charles caft his eye 
again upon Ormond, whom he had fo long negleiled ; : 
and fent him over lieutenant to Ireland. " I have done 
every thing," faid the king, " to difoblige that man \ but 
it is not in my power to make him my enemy." Or- 
mond, during his difgrace, had never joined the malcon- ' 
tents, nor encouraged thofe clamours, which, with too 
much reafon, but often for bad purpofcs, were raifed 
againft the king's meafures. He even thought it his duty, 
regularly, though with dignity, to pay his court at White- 
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CHAP, hall ; and to prove that his attachments were founded on 
gratitude, inclination, and principle, not on any temporary 
^"^Y^ advantages. All the exprelfions, which dropped from him, 
1- while neglefted by the court, Ihowed more of good hu- 
mour, than any prevalence pf fpleen and indignation. " I 
" can do you no fervice," faid he to his friends, " I have 
only the power left by my applications to do you fome 
" hurt." When colonel Carey Dillon folicited him to 
fecond his pretenfions for an office, and ure;ed that he had 
no friends but God and his grace : " Alasl poor Carey," 
replied the duke, '•^ I pity thee : Thou couldft not have 
two friends that poflefs lefs intereft at court." " I am 
thrown by," faid he, on another occafion, " like an old 
rufty clock *, yet even that negledted machine, twice in 
twenty-four hours, points right." 

On fuch occafions, when Ormond, from decency, paid 
his attendance at court, the king, equally afhamed to fhow 
him civility and to negle£l him, was abalhed and confound- 
ed. " Sir," faid the profligate Buckingham, " I wifh to 
know whether it be the duke of Ormond, that is out of 
favour with your majefty, or your majefty with the 
duke of Ormond for, of the two, you feem the moft 
" out of countenance," 

When Charles found it his intereft to fliow favour^ to 
, the old royalifts, and to the church of England, Ormond, 
who was much revered by that whole party, could not 
fail of recovering, together with the government of Ire- 
land, his former credit and authority. His adminiftration, 
when lord lieutenant, correfponded to the general tenor 
of his life j and tended equally to promote the interefts of 
the prince and people, of proteftant and catholic. Ever 
firmly attached to the eftabliftied religion, he was able, 
even during thofe jealous times, to cfcape fufpicion, though 
he gratified not vulgar prejudices by any perfccution of 
the popifh party. He increafed the revenue of Ireland to 
three hundred thoufand pounds a-year : He maintained a 
regular army of ten thoufand men : He fupported a well- 
difciplined militia of twenty thoufand : And though the a£t 
of fettlement had fo far been infringed, that catholics were 
^ permitted to live in corporate towns, they were guarded 
with fo careful an eye, that the moft timorous proteftant 
never apprehended any danger from them. 

The chief objeft of Effcx's ambition was to return to 
the ftation of lord lieutenant, where he had behaved with 
honour and integrity : Shaftefbury and Buckingham bore 
an extreme hatred to Ormond, both from pcrfonal and 
party confiderations : The great aim of the anti-courtiera 
was to throw reflections on every part. of the king's go^ 
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verament. It could be no furprife, therefore, to the lord chap. 
lieutenant to learn, that his adminiftration was attacked in LXIX. 
parliament, particularly by Shaftefburyj but he had the ^•^'V^ 
fatisfa£tion, at the fame time, to hear of the keen, though 
polite defence, made by his fon, the generous OfTory. 
After juflifying feveral particulars of Ormonds admi- 
niftration againft that intriguino; patriot, Offory proceeded 
in the following words: " Having fpoken of what the 
lord lieutenant has done, I prefume with the fame truth 
*^ to tell your lordftiips what he has not done. He never 
" advifed the breaking of the triple league ; he never ad- 
" vifed the fhutting up of the exchequer ; he never advi- 
fed the declaration for a toleration ; he never advifed the 
" falling out with the Dutch and the joining with France.' 
" He was not the author of that moft excellent pofition 
Delenda eft Carthago^ that Holland, a proteftant coun- 
try, fhould, contrary to the true interefts of England, 
be totally deftroyed. I beg that your lordfhips will 
be fo juft as to judge of my father and all men, ac- ^ 
" cording to their actions and their counfels.'^ Thefe 
few fentences, pronounced by a plain gallant foldier, no- 
ted for probity, had a furprifmg efFe£l upon the audience, 
and confounded all the rhetoric of his eloquent and fac- 
tious adverfary. The prince of Orange, who efteemed 
the former charafter as much as he defpifed the latter, 
could not forbear congratulating by letter the earl of 
Oflbry on this new fpecies of viSlory which he had ob- 
tained. 

OssoRY, though he ever kept at a diftance from fac- 
tion, was the moft popular man in the kingdom ; though 

never made any compliance with the corrupt views of the 
court, was beloved and refpcfted by the king. An uni- 
verfal grief appeared on his death, which happened about 
this time, and which the populace, as is ufual wherever 
they are much afFefted, foolifhly afcr ibed to poifon. Or- 
mond bore the lofs ur.h patience and dignity; though he 
ever retained a pleafmg, however melancholy, fenfe of the 
fignal merit of Oflbry. I would not exchange my 
" dead fon," faid he, " for any living fon in Chriften- 
« dom.'' 

These particularities may appear a digreffion \ but it 
is with pleafur^, I own, that I relax myfdf for a moment 
in the contemplation of thefe humane and virtuous cha- 
racters, amidft that fcene of fury and faction, fraud and 
violence, in which at prefcnt our narration has unfortunately 
ejig'^-ged us. 

Besides the general intcreft of the country party to 
decry the conduct of all the king's minifters, the prudent 
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CHAP, and peaceable adminiftration of Ormond was in a parti- 
LXix. manner difpleafing tcr them. In England, where the 

^"^"y^ catholics were fcarcelv one to a hundred, means had been 
found to excite an univerfal panic, on account of infur- 
recftions, and even maffacres, projetfted by that fe£t ; and it 
could not but feem ftrange that in Ireland, where they 
exceeded the proteftants fix to one, there fhould no fymp- 
toms appear of any combination or confpiracy. Such an 
incident, when duly confidered, might even in England 
lliake the credit of the plot, and diminifli the authoriiy of 
thofc leaders, who had fo long, with fuch induftry, incul- 
cated the belief of it on the nation. Rewards, therefore, 
were publifhed in Ireland to any that would bring intel- 
ligence or become witnefles ; and fome profligates were 
fent over to that kingdom, with a commiflion to feek out 
evidence againfl: the catholics. Under pretence of fearch- 
ing for arms or papers, they broke into houfes, and plun- 
dered them : They threw innocent men into prifon, and 
took bribes for their releafe : And after all their diligence, 
it was with difficulty that that country, commonly fertile 
enough in witnefles, could furnilli ihem with any fit for 
their purpofe. 

At laft, one Fitzgerald appeared, followed by Ivy, San- 
fon, Dennis, Bourke, two Macnamaras, and fome others. 
Thefe men w^re immediately fent over to England ; and 
though they poflefled neither charaftcr fufficient to gain 
belief even for trutli, nor f^nfe to invent a credible falfe- 
hood, tliey were carelled, rewarded, fupported, and recom- 
mended by the earl of Shaftefbury, Oliver Plunket, the 
titular primate of Ireland, a man of peaceable difpofitions, 
was condemned and executed upon fuch tcftimony. And 
the Oxford parliament entered fo far into the matter as fo 
vote, that they v/ere entirely fatisficd in the reality of the 
horrid and damnable Irifh plot. But fuch decifions, though 
at firft regarded as infallible, had now loft much of their 
authority ; and the public ftill rem. Lined fomewhat indif- 
ferent and incredulous. 

After the difTolution of the parliament, and the fub- 
fequent vidory of the royalilb, Shafteftury's evidences, 
with Turberville, Smith, and others, addrefled themfelves 
to the minifler?, and gave information of high treafon 
againft their former patron. It is fuinciently fcandalous, 
that ijitciligcnce, conveyed by fuch men, ftiould have been 
attended to ; but there is fome reafon to think, that the 
court agents, nay the minifters, nay the king himfeli-, 
went farther, and were active in endeavouring, though in 
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Vain, to find more reputable perfons to fupport the blaftcd c H A P. 
credit of the Irifli witnefles. Shaftefl>ury was committed Lx\x. 
to prifon, and his indictment was prefented to the grand ^-^"y^ 
jury. The new ftierifFs of London, Shute and Pilkington, ^^^i- 
were engaged as deeply as their predeceflTors in the country 
party; and they took care to name a jury devoted to the 
fame caufe : A precaution quite n^ceflary, when it was 
fcarcely pofllble to find men indifferent or attached to nei- 
ther party. As far as fwearing could go, the treafon was 
clearly proved againft Shaftefl>ury or rather fo clearly as 
to merit no kind of credit or attention. That veteran Shaftefbury 
leader of a party, enured from his early youth to faftion ^^^l^^tted. 
and intric;ue, to cabals and confpiracies, was reprefentcd 
as opening without referve his treafonable intentions to 
thefe obfcure banditti, and throwing out fuch violent and 
outrageous reproaches upon the king, as none but men of 
low education, like themfelves, could be fuppofed to em- 
ploy. The draught of an afTociation, it is true, a^ainft: 
popery and the duke, was found in Shaftefl)ury's cabinet; 
and dangerous inferences might be drawn from many 
claufes of that paper. But it did not appear, that it had 
been framed by Shafteft)ury, or fo much as approved by 
him. And as proje£ls of an afTociation had been propofeJ 
in parliament, it was very natural for this nobleman, or 
his correfpondents, to be thinking of feme plan, which it 
might be proper to lay before that aflTembly. The grand 
jury, therefore, after v/eighing all thefe circumftances, re- 
jefted the indiftment ; and the people, who attended the 
hall, teflified their joy by the loudeft acclamations, which 
were echoed throughout the whole city. 

About this time a fcheme of opprefllon was laid in 
Scotland, after a manner fl:ill more flagrant, againft a no- 
bleman much lefs obnoxious than Shaftefbury ;?ind as that 
country was reduced to a ftate of alm^ft total fubjeftion, 
the projedt had th^ good fortune to fuccecd. 

The earl of Argyle, from his youth, had diflinguifhed Argyie^s 
himfelf by his loyalty, and his attachment to the royal fa- ^"ai. 
mily. Though his father was head of the covenanters, 
he himfelf refufed to concur in any of their meafures j and 
when a commiflion of colonel v/as given him by the con- 
vention of ftates, he forbore to a£t upon it, till it fliould 
be ratified by the king. By his refpeftful behaviour, as 
well as by his fervices, he made himfelf acceptable to 
Charles, when that prince was in Scotland : And even 
after the battle of Worcefter, all the misfortunes, which 
attended the royal caufe, could not engage him to defert 
it. Under Middleton he obftinately perfevered to harafs 
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CHAP, and infeft the vidorious Englifti ; and it was not till he 
LXIX. received orders from that general^ that he would fubmit 

^^*^'V^ to accept of a capitulation. Such jealoufy of his loyal 
attachments was entertained by the commonwealth and 
protestor, that a pretence was foon after fallen upon to 
commit him to prifon ; and his confinement was rigoroufly 
continued till the reftoration. The king, fenfible of his 
fervices, had remitted to him his father's forfeiture, and 
created him earl of Argyle ; and when a moft unjuft fen- 
tence was pafled upon him by the Scottifh parliament^ 
Charles had anew remitted it. In the fubfequent part 
of this reign, Argyle behaved himfelf dutifully ; and 
though he feemed not difpofed to go all lengths with 
the court, he always appeared^ even in his oppofition, 
to be a man of mild difpofitions and peaceable deport- 
ment. 

A PARLIAMENT was fummoned at Edinburgh this 
fummer, and the duke was appointed commiflioner. Be- 
fides granting money to the king, and voting the indefea- 
fible right of fuccelTion, this parliament enafted a teft, 
which all perfons, poffefTed of offices, civil, military, or 
ecclefiaftical, were bound to take. In this teft, the king's 
fupremacy was afferted, the covenant renounced, paflive 
obedience aflented to, and all obligations difrlaimed of en- 
deavouring any alteration in civil or ecclefiaftical eftabllfti- 
ments. This was the ftate of the teft, as propofed by the 
courtiers ; but the country party propofed alfo to infert a 
claufc, which could not with decency be refuftrd, exprefl- 
ing the perfon's adherence to the proteftant religion. The 
whole was of an enormous length, confidered as an oath } 
and what was worfe, a confeffion of faith was there rati- 
fied, which had been impofed a little after the reformation, 
and which contained many articles altogether forgotten by 
the parliament and nation. Among others, the doftrine 
of refiftance was inculcated ; fo that the teft, being voted 
in a hurry, was found, on examination, to be a medley of 
contradiiition and abfurdity. Several perfons, the moft 
attached to the crown, fcrupled to take it : The biftiops 
and many of the clergy remonftrated: The earl of Queenf- 
berry refufed to fwear, except he might be allowed to add 
' an explanation : And even the privy council thought it ne- 
ceflary to publifli for general fatisfaaion a folution of fome 
difficulties attending the teft. 

Though the courtiers c6uld not rejeft the claufe of 
adhering to the proteftant religion, they propofed, as a ne- 
ceflary mark of refpeft, that all princes of the blood fliould 
be exempted from taking the oath. This exception was 
zealouliy oppofed by Argyle i who obferved, that the fole 
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danger to be dreaded for the proteftant religion muft pro- chap. 
ceed from the perverfion of the royal family. By infifting i->^'ix^- 
on fuch topics, he drew on himfelf the fecret indigna- 
tion of the duke, of which he foon felt the fatal confe- 
quences. 

When Argyle took the teft as a privy counfellor, he 
fiibjoined, in the duke's prefence, an explanation, which 
he had beforehand communicated to that prince, and which 
he believed to have been approved by him. It was in thefe 
words : I have confidercd the teft, and am very defirous 
" of giving obedience as far as I can. I am confident 

that the parliament never intended to impofc contradic- 
^ tory oaths : Therefore 1 think no man can explain it 
" but for himfelf. Accordingly, I take it as far as it is 

confiftent with itfelf, and the proteftant religion. And 
" I do declare, that I mean not to bind myfelf, in my fta- 

tion, and in a lawful way, from wifliing, and endea- 

vouring any alteration, which I think to the advantage 
" of church or ftate, and not repugnant to the proteftant 

religion and my loyalty : And this I underftand as a part 

of my oath.** The duke, as was natural, heard thefe 
words with great tranquillity ; No one took the leaft of- 
fence: Argyle was admitted to fit that day in coun- 
cil : And it was impoffible to imagine, that a capital 
offence had been committed, where occafion feemed not 
to have been given, fo much as for a frown or repri- 
mand. 

Argyle was much furprifed, a few days after, to find 
that a warrant was ifilied for committing him to prifon ; 
that he was indifted for high-treafon, leafing-making, and 
perjury; and that from thefe innocent words an accufation 
was extraded, by which he was to forfeit honours, life, 
and fortune. It is needlefs to enter into particulars, 
where the iniquity of the whole is fo apparent. Though 
the fword of juftice was difplayed, even her femblance-was 
not put on; and the forms alone of law were prefcrvcd, 
in order to fandify, or rather aggravate, the opprelfion. 
Of five judges, three did not fcruple to find the guilt of 
treafon and leafing-making to be incurred by the prifoner : 
A jury of fifteen noblemen gave verdid againft him : And 
the king, being confulted, ordered the fentencc to be pro- 
nounced ; but the execution of it to be fufpended till far- 
ther orders. 

It was pretended by the duke and his creatures, that 
Argyle's life and fortune were not in any danger, and that 
the fole reafon for pufliing the trial to fuch extremities 
againft him was in order to make h'm renounce fome here- 
ditary jurifdidions, which gave his family a dangerous au- 
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C II A P- thority in the highlands, and obftruded the courfe of pub- 
LXIX- licjuftice. But allowing the end to be juftifiable, the 

^'"V**^ means were infamous; and fuch as were incompatible, not 
only with a free, but a civilized government. Argyle had 
therefore no reafon to truft any longer to the juftice or 
mercy of fuch enemies : He made his efcape from prifon ; 
and till he fhould find a (hip for Holland, he concealed 
himfelf during fome time in London. The king heard 
of his lurking-place, but would not allow him to be arreft- 
cd*. All the parts, however, of his fentence, as far as 
the government in Scotland had power, were rigoroufly 
execyted; his eftate confifcated, his arms reverfed and 
torn. 

State of It would feem, that the genuine paffion for liberty was 
aftairs in ^j^jg ^j^g totally extinguiflied in Scotland : There was 
"^^'^ ' only preferved a fpirit of mutiny and fedition, encouraged 
by a miftaken zeal for religion. Cameron and Cargil, 
two furious preachers, went a ftep beyond all their bre- 
thren : They publicly excommunicated the king for his 
tyranny and his breach of the covenant; and they renoun- 
ced all allegiance to him. Cameron was killed by the 
troops in an action at Airs-Mofs ; Cargil was taken and 
hanged. Many of their followers were tried and convicted. 
Their lives were offered them if they would fiiy, God fave 
the king : But they would only agree to pray for his re- 
pentance. This obftinacy was much infifted on as an 
apology for the rigours of the adminiftration : But if duly 
confidered, it will rather afford reafon for a contrary infer- 
ence. Such unhappy dclufion is an objeft rather of com- 
miferation than of anger: And it is almoft impofliblc that 
men could have been carried to fuch a degree of frenzy, 
unlefs provoked by a long train of violence and oppref- 
fion. 

i632. As the king was mafter in England, and no longer 
dreaded the clamours of the country party, he permitted 
the duke to pay him a vifit ; and was foon after prevailed 
on to allow of his return to England, and of his bearing a 
part in the adminiftration. The duke went to Scotland, 
in order to bring up his family, and fettle the government 
of that country ; and he chofe to take his pallage by fea. 
The fhip flruck on a fand-bank, and was loft : The duke 
efcaped in the barge ; and it is pretended that, while ma- 
ny perfons of rank and quality were drowned, and among 
the reft Hyde, his brother-in-law, he was very care- 
ful to fave levcral of his dogs and priefts : For thcfe two 
fpecies of favourites are coupled together by fome writers. 



* Burnet, vol. i. p. 522. 
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It has likewife been aiTerted, that the barge might fafely CHAP* 
have held more perfons, and that fome who fwam to it LXix. 
were thruft ofF, and even their hands cut, in order to dif- ^^^'^f^ 
engage them. But every action of every eminent perfon, 
during this period, is fo liable to be mifinterpreted and 
mifreprefented by faction, that we ought to be very cauti- 
ous in paffing judgment on too flight evidence. It is re- 
markable, that the failors on board the fhip, though they 
felt themfelves finking and faw inevitable death before 
their eyes, yet, as foon as they obferved the duke to be in 
fafety, gave a loud fliout, in teftimony of their joy and fa- 
tisfadlion. 

The duke, during his abode in Scotland, had behaved 
with great civility towards the gentry and nobility; and 
by his courtly demeanor had much won upon their affec- 
tions : But his treatment of the enthufiafts was ftill fome- 
what rigorous ; and in many inftances he appeared to be a 
man of a fevere, if not an unrelenting temper. It is even 
afferted, that he fometimes aflifted at the torture of cri- 
minals, and looked on with tranquillity, as if he were 
coniidering fome curious experiments*. He left the au- 
thority in the hands of the earl of Aberdeen, chancellor, 
and the earl of Qi^ieenfberry, treafurer. A very arbitrary 
fpirit appeared in their adminiftration : A gentleman of the 
name of Weir was tried, becaufe he had kept company 
with one who had been in rebellion ; though that perfon 
had never been marked out by procefs or proclama- 
tion. The inferences upon which Weir was condemn- 
ed (for a profecutiun by the government and a condemn- 
ation v/ere in Scotland the iame thing) hung upon each 
other after the following manner: No man, it was fup- 
pofed, could have been in a rebellion without being expo- 
leJ to fafpicion in the neighbourhood : If the neighbour- 
hood had fufpe^fted him, it was to be prefumed that each 
individual had likewife heard of the grounds of fufpicion : 
Every man was bound to declare to the government his 
fufpicion againft every man, and to avoid the company of 
traitors: To fail in this duty v^ras to participate in the 
treafon: The conclufion on the whole was. You have 
converfed with a rebel ; therefore you are yourfelf a rebel. 
A reprieve was, with fome difficulty, procured for Weir ; 
but it was ferioufly determined to make ufe of the prece- 
dent. Courts of judicature were ere(51:ed in the fouthern 
and weftern counties, and a ftri£l inqulfition carried on a- 
gainft this new fpecies of crime. The term of three years was 
appointed for the continuance of thefe courts ; afccr v/hich 

• Burnetj vol. i. p. 583. Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 169. This Lift autnor, 
who is much the bctttjr authority, mentions only one inftancc, that of Spreul, 
which r^ems to hav! been an extraordinary cnc. 
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C H A P' indemnity was promifed. Whoever would take the tefl, 
LXlX. was inftantly entitled to the benefit of this indemnity. 
^•■•■Y"^ The prefbyterians, alarmed with fuch tyranny, from which 
1682. {10 man could deem himfelf fafe^ began to think of leaving 
the country; and fome of their agents were fent to Eng- 
land, in order to treat with the proprietors of Carolina for 
a fettlement in that colony. Any condition feemed prefer- 
able to the living in their native country, which, by the 
prevalence of perfecution and violence, was become as in- 
jecure to them as a den of robbers. 

Above two thoufand perfons were outlawed on pretence 
of their converfing or having intercourfe with rebels*, 
and they were continually hunted in their retreat by fol- 
diers, fpies, informers, and oppreffive magiftrates. It 
Vfas ufual to put enfnaring queftions to people living 
peaceably in their own houfes ; fuch as, " Will you re- 
*^ nounce the covenant ? Do you efteem the rifing at 
Bothwel to be rebellion ? Was the killing of the arch^ 
bifliopof St. Andrews murder ?'* And when the poor 
deluded creatures refufed to anfwer, capital pUnifhments 
were infli£ted on themf* Even women were brought to 
the gibbet for this pretended crime. A number of fugi- 
tives, rendered frantic by oppreflion, had publiftied a fe- 
ditious declaration ; renouncing allegiance to Charles Stu- 
art, whom they called, as they, for their parts, had indeed 
fome reafon to efteem him, a tyrant. This incident af- 
forded the privy council a pretence for an unufusl kind of 
oppreffion. Soldiers were difperfed over the country, and 
power was given to all commiflion-ofRcers, even the low- 
cft, to oblige every one they met with to abjure the decla- 
ration i and upon refufal, inftantly, without farther quef- 
tions, to fhoot the delinquent:!:. It were endlefs, as welt 
as fhocking, to enumerate all the inftances of perfecution, 
or, in other words, of abfurd tyranny, which at that time 
prevailed in Scotland. One of them, however, is fo An- 
gular, that I cannot forbear relating it. 

Three women were feized|| ; and the cuftomary oath 
was tendered to them, by which they were to abjure the 
feditious declaration above mentioned. They all refufed, 
and were condemned to a capital puniftiment by drowning. 
One of them was an elderly woman : The other two were 
young ^ one eighteen years of age, the other only thirteen, 
fevcn thefe violent perfecutors w^ere aftiamed to put the 
youngeft to death : But the other two were conduced ta 
the pFace of execution, and were tied to ftakes within the 
fea-mark at low vnter : A contrivance which rendered 



* Wo.lfoW# vol. li. AppendiiC, 941 
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their death lingering and dreadful. The elderly woman c H A 
was placed fkirtheft in, and by the rifing of the waters was LXIX, 
fivil fufFocated. The younger, partly terrified with the ^^-^*V^ 
view of her companion's death, partly fubdued by the en* ^^^^ 
treaty of her friends, was prevailed with to fay, God fave 
the king^ Immediately the fpeftators called out that flie 
had fubmitted ; and fhe was loofened from the ftake. Ma- 
jor Winram, the officer who guarded the execution, again 
required her to fign the abjuration \ and upon her refufal^ 
he ordered her* inftantly to be plunged in the water, where 
flic was fufFocated. 

The feverity of the adminiftration in Scotland is in 
part to be afcribed to the duke's temper, to whom the 
king had configned over the government of that country^ 
and who gave fuch attention to aiFairs as to allow nothing 
of moment to efcape him. Even the government of Eng- 
land, from the fame caufe, began to be fomewhat infefted 
with the fame feverity. The duke's credit was great at 
court. Though neither fo much beloved nor efteemed as 
the kins;, he was more dreaded ; and thence an attendance 
more exa£t, as well as a fubmiffion more obfequious, was 
paid to him. The faying of Waller was remarked, that 
Charles, in fpite to the parliament, who had determined 
that the duke ftiould not fucceed him, was refolved that he 
fhould reign even in his lifetime. 

The king, however, who loved to maintain a balance 
in his councils, ftill fuppofted Flalifax, whom he created 
a marquis, and made privy feal, though ever in oppofitioii 
to the duke. This man, who poflefled the fineft genius state ^it\\t 
and moft extenfiV-e capacity of all employed in public af- minifiry in 
fairs during the prefent reign, afFe£led a fpecies of neutra- ^^S^^^^^J^ 
lity betv/een the parties, and was efteemed the head of 
that fmall body known by the denomination of Trimmers. 
This conduft, which is more natural to men of integrity 
than of ambition, could not, however, procure him the 
former character ; and he was always, with reafon, rc*- 
garded as an intriguer rather than a patriot. Sunderland, 
who had promoted the exclufion-bill, and who had been 
difplaced on that account, was again, with the duke's con- 
fent, brought into the adrtniniftration. The extreme du- 
plicity, at leaft variablenefs, of this man's conduft, thro' 
the whole courfe of his life, made it be fufpefted that it 
was by the king's dire£l:ion he had mixed with the country 
party. Hyde, created earl of Rochelter, v/as firft com- 
miflioner of the treafury, and was entirely in the duke's 
interefts. 

The king himfelf was obliged to zSt as the head of a 
jparty ; a difagreeable fituatian for a prince, and always the 
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CHAP. Tource of much injuftice and oppreflion. He knew how 
LXIX. obnoxious the diffenters were to the church i and he re- 
'^'"Y*^ Iblved, contrary to the maxims of toleration which he had 
^^^2- hitherto fupported in England, to gratify his friends by the 
perfecution of his enemies. The laws againft conventi- 
cles were now rigoroufly executed ; an expedient which, 
the king knew, would diminifti neither the numbers nor 
influence of the non-conformifts ; and which is therefore 
to be deemed more the refuk of paflion than of policy. 
Scarcely any perfecution ferves the intended purpofe but 
fuch as amounts to a total extermination. 

Though the king's authority made every day great 
advances, it ftill met with confiderable obftacles, chiefly 
from the city, which was entirely in the hands of the mal- 
New nomU contents. The juries, in particular, named by the fhe- 
iheriffs^^ rifFs, were not likely to be impartial judges between the 
crown and the people i and, after the experiments already 
made in the cafe of Shafteftury and that of College, trea- 
fon, it was apprehended, might there be committed with 
impunity. There could not therefore be a more important 
fervice to the court, than to put affairs upon a different 
footing. Sir John Moore, the mayor, was gained by fe« 
cretary Jenkins, and encouraged to infift upon the cuf- 
tomary privilege of his oflice, of naming one of the {he- 
riffs. Accordingly, when the time of eleftion came, he 
drank to >3orth, a Levant merchant, who accepted of that 
expenfive oflice. The country party faid, that, being 
lately returned from Turkey, he was, on account of his 
recent experience, better qualified to ferve the purpofes of 
the court. A poll was opened for the election of another 
ftieriff^ and here began the conteft. The majority of the 
common-hall, headed by the two fheriffs of the former 
year, refufed to acknowledge the mayor's right of appoint- 
ing one flieriff, but infifted that both muft be elected by 
24th of the livery. Papillon and Dubois were the perfons whom 
June. ^j^g country party agreed to elefl : Box was pointed out 
by the courtiers. The poll was opened i but as the mayor 
would not allow the election to proceed for two vacancies^ 
the fheriffs and he feparated, and each carried on the poll 
apart. The country party, who voted with the ftieriffs 
for Papillon and Dubois, were much more numerous than 
thofe who voted with the mayor for Box: But as the may- 
or infifted, that his poll was the only legal one, he declared 
Box to be duly elefted. All difficulties, however, were 
not furmounted. Box, apprehenfive of the confequences 
which might attend fo dubious an elecSlion, fined off ; and 
the mayor found it neceffary to proceed to a new choice. 
When the matter v^^as propofed to the common-hall, a loud 
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cry was raifed. No eleftion ! No eleflion ! The two fhe- chap. 
riffs already elected, Papillon and Dubois, were infiftcd LXIX. 
on as the only legal niagiftrates. But as the mayor ftill 
maintained, that Box alone had been legally chofen, ^nd 
that it was now requifite to fupply his place, he opened 
books anew ^ and during the tumult and confufion of the 
citizens, a few of the mayor^s partifans elefted Rich, un- 
known to and unheeded by the reft of the livery. North 
and Rich were accordingly fworn in fhcriffs for the enfu- 
ing year ; but it was necefTary to fend a guard of the train 
bands to protetft them in entering upon their office. 
A new mayor of the court party was foon after chofen, oaob. 25, 
fey means, as is pretended, ftill more violent and irregu- 
lar. 

Thus the country party were diflodged from their 
ftrong hold in the city ; where, ever fince the commence- 
ment of factions in the Englifti government, they had, 
without interruption, almoft without moleftation, main- 
tained a fuperiority. It had been happy, had the partiali- 
ties, hitherto objefted to juries, been corrected, without 
giving place to partialities of an oppqfite kind : But in the 
prefent diftrafted ftate of the nation, an equitable neu- 
trality was almoft impoflible to be attained. The court 
and church party, who were now named on juries, made 
juftice fubfervient to their factious views ; and the king 
had a profpe6t of obtaining full revenge on his enemies. 
It was not long before the effe6ts of thefc alterations were 
feeii. When it was firft reported, that the duke intended 
to leave Scotland, Pilkington, at that time ftieriff, a very 
violent man, had broken out in thefe terms, " He has al- 
" ready burned the city ; and he is now coming to cut all 
" our throats !" For thefe fcandalous expreffions, the 
duke fued Pilkington ; and enormous damages, to the a- 
mount of 100,000 pounds, were decreed him. By the 
law of England, ratified in the great charter, no fines or 
damages ought to extend to the total ruin of a criminal. 
Sir Patience Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence 
for Pilkington, was fued for perjury, and condemned to the 
pillory : A fevere fentence, and fufficient to deter all wit- 
nefles from appearing in favour of thofe who were profe- 
cuted by the court. 

But though the crown had obtained fo great a victory 1683, 
in the city, it was not quite decifivejand the conteft 
might be renewed every year at the ele£l:ion of magiftrates. 
An important projeft, therefore, was formed, not only to Qmo war- 
make the king mafter of the city, but by that precedent ^-^^tos. 
to gain him uncontrolled influence in all the corporations 

Vol. VI. 2 A 
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c H A p. of England, and thereby give the greateft wound to the 
LXIX. legral conftitution, which the moft powerful and moft arbi- 

^"""Y^ trary monarchs had ever yet been able to inflift. A writ 
i^^i- of quo toarranto was ifTued againft the city j that is, an in- 
quiry into the validity of its charter. It was pretended, 
that the city had forfeited all its privileges, and ought to 
be declared no longer a corporation, on account of two 
offences which the court of aldermen and common coun- 
cil had committed. After the great fire in 1666, all the 
markets had been rebuilt, and had -been fitted up with ma- 
ny conveniencies ; and, in order to defray the expence, 
the magiftrates had impofed a fmall toll on goods brought 
to^rmarket : In the year 1679, they had addrefled the king 
againft the prorogation of parliament, and had employed 
the following terms : " Your petitioners are greatly fur- 
" prifed at the late prorogation, whereby the profecution 
" of the public juftice of the kingdom, and the making 
" of neceftary provifions for the prefervation of your ma- 
" j^fty your proteftant fubje£ls, have received inter- 
" ruption." Thefe words were pretended to contain a 
fcandalous refletSlion on the king and his meafures. The 
caufe of the city was defended againft the attorney and fo- 
licitor generals, by Treby and Pollexfen. 

These laft pleaded that, fince the foundation of the 
monarchy, no corporation had ever yet been expofed to 
forfeiture, and the thing itfelf implied an abfurdity : That 
a corporation, as fuch, was incapable of all crime or of- 
fence, and none were anfwerable for any iniquity but the 
perfons themfelves who committed it : That the members, 
in choofing magiftrates, had entrufted them with legal 
powers only \ and where the magiftrates exceeded thefe 
powers, their a6ls were void, but could never involve the 
body itfelf in any criminal imputation : That fuch had 
ever been the pradice of England, except at the reforma- 
tion, when the monafteries were abolilhed ; but this was 
an extraordinary cafe ; and it was even thought neceftary 
to ratify afterwards the whole tranfadion by aft of parlia- 
ment : That corporate bodies, framed for public good, 
and calculated for perpetual duration, ought not to be an- 
nihilated for the temporary faults of their members, who 
might themfelves, without hurting the community, be 
queftioned for their offences : That even a private eftate, 
if entailed, could not be forfeited to the crown, on ac- 
count of treafon committed by the tenant for life ; but up- 
on his demife, went to the next in remainder : That the 
offences, objcaed to the city, far from deferving fo fevere 
a puniftiment, were not even worthy of the fmalleft re- 
prehenfion. That all corporations were invefted with the 
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power of making bye-laws \ and the fmalleft borough in c H A 1*. 
England had ever been allowed to carry the exercife of LXiX. 
this power farther than London had done in the inftance ^-"^/^ 
complained of: That the city, having, at its own expence, ^^^3- 
i?epaired the markets, which were built too on its own ef- 
tate, might as lawfully claim a fmall recompence from ' 
fuch as brought commodities thither, as a man might re- ^ 
quire rent for a houfe, of which he was poflefled. That 
thofe who difliked the condition might abftain from the 
market and whoever paid had done it voluntarily: That 
it was an avowed right of the fubje£ls to petition ; nor 
had the city in their addrefs abufed this privilege : That 
the king himfelf had often declared, the parliament oft^a 
voted, the nation to be in danger from the popifh plot ; 
which, it is evident, could not be fully profecuted but in a 
parliamentary manner : That the impeachment of the po- 
pifh lords was certainly obftructed by the frequent pro- 
rogations as was aifo the ena£ting of neceftary laws, and 
providing for the defence of the nation : That the loyalty 
of the city, no iefs than their regard to fclf-pref^rvation, 
might prompt them to frame the petition; fince it was ac- 
knowledged, that the king's life was every moment ex- 
pofed to the moft imminent danger from the popifh con- 
Ipiracy : That the city had not accufed the king of ob- 
ftru(5ting juftice, much lefs of having finy fuch intention; 
fince it was allowed, that evil counfellors were alone an- 
fwerahle for the pernicious confequences of any meafure: 
And that it was unaccountable, that two public deeds, 
which had not, during fo long a time, fubjedted to 
any, even the fmalleft penalty, the perfons guilty of 
them, ftiould now be punifticd fo feverely upon the 
corporation, which always was, and always muft be, in- 
nocent. 

It is evident, that thofe who would apologife for the 12th June, 
meafures of the court, muft, in this cafe, found their ar- 
guments, not on law, but reafons of ftate. The judges, 
therefore, who condemned the city, are inexcufable ; fmce 
the fole obje£l of their determinations muft ever be the 
pure principles of juftice and equity. But the office of 
judge was at that time held during pleafure ; and it was 
impoffible that any caufe, where the court bent its force, 
could ever be carried againft it. After fentence was pro-- 
nounced, the city applied in a humble manner to the king ; 
and he agreed to reftore their charter, but in return they 
were obliged to fubmit to the following regulations : That 
no mayor, fheriff, recorder, common ferjeant, town clerk, 
or coroner, ftiould be admitted to the exercife of his office 
without his majefty's approbation: That if the king dif- 
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CHAP, approve twice of the mayor or fherifFs elefted, he may by 
LXIX. commillion appoint thefe magiftrates : That the mayor and 

^■^^Y^ court of aldermen may, with his majefty's leave, difplace 
j^fiy magiftrate : And that no alderman, in cafe of a vacan- 
cy, fhall be elefted without confent of the court of alder- 
men, who if they difapprove twice of the choice, may fill 
the vacancy. 

^^^^^ ^ All the corporations in England, having the example 
thrcruwn. London before their eyes, faw how vajn it would prove 
to contend with the court, and were, moft of them fuc- 
ceflively induced to furrender their charters into the king's 
hands. Confidcrable fums were exafted for reftoring the 
charters ; and all offices of power and profit were left at 
the difpofal of the crown. It feems ftrange, that the inde- 
pendent royal ifts, who never meant to make the crown 
abfolute, fliould yet be fo elated with the vidlory obtained 
over their adverfaries, as to approve of a precedent, which 
left no national privileges in fecurity, but enabled the 
king under like pretences, and by means of like inftru- 
ments, to recal anew all thofe charters, which at prefent 
he was pleafed to grant. And every friend to liberty muft 
allow, that the nation, whofe conftitution was thus broken 
in the fliock of faction, had a right, by every prudent ex- 
pedient, to recover that fecurity of which it was fo unhap- 
pily bereaved. 

While fo great a fadlion adhered to the crown, it is 
apparent, that refiflance, however juftifiable, could never 
be prudent ; and all wife men faw no expedient but peace- 
ably to fubmit to the prefent grievances. There was, 
however, a party of malcontents, fo turbulent in their dif- 
pofition, that, even before this laft iniquity, which laid 
the whole conftitution at the mercy of the king, they had 
meditated plans of refiftance; at a time when it could be 
as little juftifiable as prudent. In the fpring 1681*, a 
little before the Oxford parliament, the king was feized 
with a fit of ficknefs at Windfor, which ga//e great alarm 
A co:r- to the public. The duke of Monmouth, lord Ruflel, lord 
^ Grey, inftigated by the reftlefs Shafteft)ury, had agreed, 

in cafe the king's ficknefs ftiould prove mortal, to rife in 
arms, and to oppofe the fuccelfion of the duke. Charles 
recovered ; but thefe dangerous projefts were not laid 

* Lord Grey's Secret Hiftory of the Rye-houfe plot. This is tlie moft 
full aiiJ authentic account of all thefe tranfadions j but is in the main con- 
firmed by bi(hop Sprat, and even Burnet as wt;ll as by the trials and dying 
conffffions of the confpitators So that nothing can be more unaccountable 
than tlial any one Ihould pretend that this confpiracy was an impofture like 
the popilh pht. Monmouth's declaration publifhed in the next leign, con- 
fefles a conluit for extraordinary remedies. 
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afide. The f:ime confpirators, together with EfTex and c h a 
Salifbury, were determined to continue the Oxford par- i-XIX. 
1 lament, after the king, as was daily expected, fhould ^-""V^ 
diflblve it; and they engaged fome leaders among the ^^^3- 
commons in the fame defperate meafure. They went fo 
far as to detain feveral lords in the houfe, under pretence of 
figijing a proteft againft rejecting Fitz-harris's impeach- 
ment : But hearing thai the commons had broken up in 
great confternation, they were likewife obliged at laft to 
feparate. Shaftefbury's imprifonment and trial put an end 
for fome time to thefe machinations ; and it was not till 
the new fherifFs were impofed on the city that they were 
revived. The leaders of the country party began then to 
apprehend themfelves in imminent danger j and they were 
well pleafed to find that the citizens were ftruck with the 
fame terror, and were thence inclined to undertake the 
moft perilous enterprifes, BefideS the city, the gentry and 
nobility in feveral counties of England were folicited to 
rife in arms. Monmouth engaged the earl of Macclesfield, 
lord Brandon, fir Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentlemen 
in Chefliire ; lord Ruflcl fixed a correfpondcnce with fir 
William Courtney, fir Francis Rowes, fir Francis Drake, 
who promifed to raife the weft ; and Trenchard in parti- 
cular, who had intereft in the difafFefted town of Taun- 
ton, affured hirrl of confiderable affiftance from that neigh- 
bourhood, Shaftefbury, and his emiffary Fergufon, an in- 
dependent clergyman, and a reftlefs plotter, managed the 
correfpondence in the city, upon which the confederates 
chiefly relied. The whole train was ready to take fire ; 
but was prevented by the caution of lord Rufl'el, who in- 
duced Monmouth to delay the enterprife. Shafteft)ury, in 
the mean time, was fo much affefted with the fenfe of his 
danger, that he had left his houfe, and fecretly lurked in 
the city; meditating all thofe defperate fchemes, which 
difappointed revenge and ambition could infpire. He ex- 
claimed loudly againft delay, and rcprefentcd to his con- 
federates, that having gone fo far, and entrufted the fecret 
into fo many hands, there was no fafety for them but in a 
bold and defperate profecution of their purpofe. The pro- 
jefts were therefore renewed: Meetings of the confpirators 
were appointed in different houfes, particularly in Shep- 
hard's, an eminent wine merchant in the city: "Jlie plan • 
of an infurreition was laid in London, Chefhire, Devon- 
fliire, and Briftol : The feveral places of rendezvous were 
concerted ; and all the operations fixed : The ftate of the 
guards was even viewed by Monmouth and Armftrong, 
and an attack on them pronounced praiticable: A decLra- 
tiontojuftify the enterprife to the public was read and 
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CHAP, agreed to: And every circumftance feemed now to render 
LXIX. infurre6tion unavoidable ; w^hen a new delay v^as procur- 

^^r^ ed by Trcnchard, who declared, that the rifing in the 
^^^3- weft could not for fome weeks be in fufficient forward- 
nefs, 

Shaftesbury was enraged at thefe perpetual cautions 
and delays in an enterprife which, he thought, nothing 
but courage and cejerity could render efFe6tual : He threat- 
ened to commence the infurrection with his friends in the 
city alone; and he boafted, that he had ten thoufand br!/k 
boys^ as he called them, who, on a motion of his finger, 
were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth, RulTel, and the 
other confpirators, were, during fome time, in apprehen- 
fions left defpair fliould pufti him into fome dangerous 
meafure ; when they heard that, after a long combat be- 
tween fear and rage, he had at laft abandoned all hopes of 
fuccefs, and had retired into Holland, He lived in a pri- 
vate manner at Amfterdam ; and for greater fecurity de- 
fired to be admitted into the magiftracy of that city; But 
his former violent counfels againft the Dutch commonwealth 
were remembered; and all applications from him were re- 
Shaftefbu- jefted. He died foon after ; and his end gave neither for- 
^dlier friends, nor joy to his enemies. His furious 

temper, notwithftanding his capacity, had done great in- 
•jury to the caufe in which he was engaged. The violen- 
ces and iniquities which he fuggefted and encouraged, 
were greater than even faftion itfelf could endure ; and 
men could not forbear fometimes recollefting, that* the - 
fame perfon, who had become fo zealous a patriot, was 
once a moft proftitute courtier. It is remarkable, that this 
man, whofe principles and conduft were, in all other re- 
fpe£ls, fo exceptionable, proved an excellent chancellor ; 
and that all his decrees, while he poiTeiTed that high ojffice 
were equally remarkable for juftnefs and for integrity, 
fo difficult is it to find in hiftory a charafter either whol- 
ly bad or perfectly good, though the prejudices of party 
make writers run eafily into the extremes both of panegy- 
ric and of fatire ! 

After Shaftefbury's departure, the confpirators found 
fome difficulty in renewing the correfpondence with the 
city malcontewts, who had been accuftomed to depend 
folely on ^}iat nobleman. Their common hopes, however, 
as well as common fears, made them at laft have recourfe 
to each other; and a regular projeft of an infurre<Stion was 
then formed, A council of fix was erefted, confifting of 
Monmouth, Ruflel, Eflex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and 
John Hambden, grandfon of the great parliamentary leader. 
Thefe men entered into an agreement with Argyle and the 
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ScGttifh malcontents; who engaged, that, upon the pay- chap. 
ment of 10,000 pounds for the purchafe of arms' in Hoi- LXIX. 
land, they would bring the covenanters into the field. In- ^^^^Y^ 
furreclions, likewife, were anew projefted in Chefhire, ^^^3- 
and the weft, as well as in the city \ and fome meetings 
of the leaders were held, in order to reduce thefe pro] efts 
into form. The confpirators differed extremely in their 
views. Sidney was paffionate for a commonwealth. Ef- 
fex had embraced the fame projeft. But Monmouth had 
entertained hopes of acquiring the crown for himfelf. 
Ruflel, as well as Hambden, was much attached to the an- 
cient conftitution, and intended only the exclufion of the 
duke, and the redrefs of grievances. Lord Howard was a 
man of no principle, and was ready to embrace ajiy party 
which his immediate intereft fhould recommend to him. 
But notwithftanding this difference of characters and of 
views, their common hatred of the duke and the pre- 
fent adminiftration united them in one party; and the 
dangerous experiment of an infurreftion was fully refolv- 
ed on. 

While thefe fchemes were concerting among the lead- 
ers, there was an inferior order of confpirators, who held 
frequent meetings; and, together with the infurreftion, 
carried on projects quite unknown to Adonmouth and the 
cabal of fix. Among thefe men were colonel Rumfey,,Ryc,houre 
an old republican officer, who had diftinguiflied himfelf in plot. 
Portugal, and had been recommended to the king by mare- 
fchal Schomberg ; lieutenant-colonel Walcot, likewife a 
republican officer; Goodenough, under-fherifF of London, 
a zealous and noted party-man ; Weft, Tyley, Norton, 
AylofFe, lawyers ; Fergufon, Roufe, Hone, Keiling, Hol- 
loway. Bourne, Lee, Rumbald. Moft of thefe laft were 
merchants or tradefmcn ; and the only perfons of this con- 
federacy, who had accefs to the leaders of the party, were 
Rumfey and Fergufon. When thefe m.en met together, 
they indulged themfelves in the moft defperate and moft 
criminal difcourfe : They frequently mentioned the aftaf- 
fination of the king and the duke, to which they had given 
the familiar appellation of lopping : They even went fo far 
as to have thought of a fchemc for that purpoie. Rumbald, 
who was a malfter, pofTeffed a farm, called the Rye-houfe, 
which lay on the road to New-m.arket, whither the king 
commonly went once a-vear, for the diverfion ofthe races. 
A plan of this farm had been laid before fome of the con- 
fpirators by Rumbald, whofhowed them how eafy it would 
be, by overturning a cart, to ftop at that place the king's 
coach ; while they might rire upon hi^n from the hedges, 
and be enabled afterwards, through byc-lanes and crofs the 
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fields, to make tlieir efcape. But though the plaufibility 
of this fcheme gave great pleafure to the confpirators, no 
concerted defign was as yet laid, nor any men, horfes, or 
arms, provided : The whole was little more than Joofe 
difcourfe, the overflowings of their zeal and rancour. The 
houfe, in which the king lived at Newmarket, took fire 
accidentally; and he was obliged to leave that place eight 
days fooner than he intended. To this circumftance his 
fafety was afterwards afcribed, when the confpiracy was 
detected; and the court party could not fuificiently admire 
the wife difpenfations of Providence.. It is indeed certain, 
that as the king had thus unexpectedly left Newmarket, he 
was v/orfe attended than ufunl ; and Rumbald informed his 
confederates with regret, what a fine opportunity was thus 
unfortunately loft. 

Among the confpirators I have mentioned Keiling, a 
falter in London. This man had been engaged in a bold 
meafure, of arrefting the mayor of London, at the fuit of 
Papillon and Dubois, the outed fheriffs; and being liable 
to profecution for that action, he thought it faftift to pur- 
chafe a pardon, by revealing the confpiracy, in which he 
was deeply concerned. He brought to fecretary Jenkins 
intelligence of the afiaflination plot ; but as he was a fin- 
gle evidence, the fecretary, whom many falfc plots had 
.probably rendered incredulous, fcrupled to iflue warrants 
for the commitment of fo great a number of perfons. 
Keiling, therefore, in order to fortify his teftimony, en- 
gaged his brother in treafonable difcourfe with Goode- 
nough, one of the confpirators ; and Jenkins began now 
to give more attention to the intelligence. The confpi- 
rators had gotfome hint of the danger, in which they were 
involved; and all of them concealed themfelves. One 
perfon alone, of the name of Barber, an inftrument maker, 
was feized ; and as his confeffion concurred in many par- 
ticulars with Keiling's information, the afFair feemed to be 
put out of all quefUon ; and a more diligent fearch was 
every where made after the confpirators. 

West, the lawyer, and colonel Rumfey, finding the 
perils to which they were expofed in endeavouring to ef- 
cape, refolved to fave their own lives at the expence of 
their companions; and they furrendered thsmfelveS with 
an intention of becoming evidence. Weft could do little 
more than confirm the teftimony of Keiling with regard 
to the afiairination plot ; but Rumfey, befides giving addi- 
tional confirmation of the fame defign, was at laft,"though 
with much difficulty, led to reveal the meetings at Shep- 
hard's. Shephard was immediately apprehended ; and had 
not courage to maintain fidelity to his confederates. Upon 
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his information, orders were ifiued for arrefting the great chap. 
men engaged in the confpiracy. Monmouth abfconded : LXix. 
RufTel was fent to the Tower : Gray was arrefted, but ef- ^-^V*^ 
caped from the melTengert Hovi^ard was taken, while he ^^^3- 
concealed himfelf in a chimney j and being a nian of pro- 
fligate morals, as well as indigent circumftancesj he fcru- 
pled not, in hopes of a pardon and a reward, to reveal the 
whole confpiracy. EfTex, Sidney, and Hambden, were im- 
mediately apprehended upon his evidence. Every day fomc 
bf the confpirators were detected in their lurking-places, 
and thrown into prifon. 

Lieutenant-colonel Walcot was firft brought to Executioii 
his trial. This man, who was once noted for bravery, J^jj!^^^^^^^"* 
had been fo far overcome by the love of life, that he had ^ 
written to fecretary Jenkins, and had ofFered, updn pro- 
mlfe of pardon^ to turn evidence: But no fooner had he 
taken this mean ftep, than he felt more generous fenti- 
ments arife in him ; and he endeavoured, though in vain, 
to conceal himfelf. The witnefTes againft him were Rum- 
fey, Weft, Shephard, together with Bourne^ a brewer- 
His own letter to the fecretary was produced, and render- 
ed the teftimony of the witnefTes unqueftionable. Hone 
and Roufe were alfo condemned* Thefe two men, as well 
as Walcot, acknowledged, at their execution, the juftice 
of the fentence ; and from their trial and confeffion, it is 
fufficiently apparent, that the plan of an infurreftion had 
been regularly formed 5 and that even the afTaffination had 
been often talked of, and not without the approbation of 
many of the confpirators. 

The condemnation of thefe criminals was probably in- Trial o/. 
tended as a preparative to the trial of lord RulTel, and ^^^^ Ruffelv 
ferved to imprefs the public with a thorough belief of the 
Confpiracy, as well as a horror againft it. The witnefTes 
produced againft the noble prifoner, were Rumfey, Shep- 
hard, and lord Howard. Rumfey fwore, that he himfelf 
had been introduced at the cabal at Shephard'Sj where 
RufTel v^as prefent ; and had delivered them a mefTage 
from Shaftefbury, urging them to haften the intended in- 
furreftion : But had received for anfwer, that it was found 
neCcfTary to delay the defign, and that Shaftefbiiry muft 
therefore, for fome time, reft contented. This anfwer^ 
he faid, was delivered- by Fergufon ; but was afTented to 
by the prifoner. He added, that fome difcourfe had been- 
entered into about taking a furvey of the guards; and he 
thought that Monmouth, Gray, and Armftrong, under- 
took to view them. Shephard depofed, that his houfe had 
beforehand been befpoken by Fergufon for the fecret meet-i 
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CHAP, ing of the confpirators, and that he had been careful to 
LXIX. keep all his fervants from approaching them, and had ' 

'-"V^ ferved them himfelf. Their difcourfe, he faid, ran chiefly 
1683. upon the means of furprifing the guards ; and it was a- 
greed, that Monmouth and his two friends fliould take a 
furvey of them. The report, which they brought next 
meeting, was, that the guards were remifs, and that the 
defign was practicable : But he did not affirm that any re- 
folution was taken of executing it. The prifoner, he 
thought, was prefent at both thefe meetings; but he was 
fure that at leaft he was prefent at one of them. A decla- 
ration, he added, had been read by Fergufon in Ruflel's 
prefence : The reafons of the intended infurreftion were 
there fet forth, and all the public grievances fully dif- 
played. 

Lord Howard had been one of the cabal of fix, eftab- | 
lifhed after Shaftefbury's flight and two meetings had 
been held by the confpirators, one at Hambden's, another 
at Ruflel's. Howard depofed, that, at the firft meeting, 
it was agreed to begin the infurre£lion in the country be- 
fore the city ; the places were fixed, the proper quantity 
and kind of arms agreed on, and the whole plan of opera- 
tions concerted : That at the fecond meeting, the conver- 
fation chiefly turned upon their correfpondence with Ar- 
gylc and the difcontented Scots, and that the principal 
management of that affair was entrufted to Sidney, who 
had fent one Aaron Smith into Scotland with proper in- 
ftruftions. He added, that in thcfe deliberations no quef- 
tion was put, or votes collefted ; but there was no contra- 
diction ; and, as he took it, all of them, and the prifoncr 
among the reft, gave their confent. 

RuMSEY and Shephard were very unwilling witnefles 
againft lord Rufl^el ; and it appears from Gray's Secret 
Hiftory*, that, if they had plcafed, they could have given 
a more explicit teftimony againft him. This reluitance, 
together with the difliculty in recoUedting circumftances 
of a converfation, which had paflTed above eight months 
before, and which the perfons had not at that time any in- 
tention to reveal, may beget fome flight obje£tion to their 
evidence. But on the whole, it was undoubtedly proved, 
' that the infurre£tion had been deliberated on by the prifon- 
er, and fully refolved ; the furprifal of the guards delibe- 
rated on, but not fully refolved ; and that an aflaffination 
had never once been mentioned nor imagined by him. So 
far the matter of fa£t feems certain : But ftill, with regard 

* Page 43. 
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lo law, there remained a difficulty, and that of an import- chap. 
ant nature. LXIX. 

The Englifli laws of treafon, both in the manner of ^-"^^ 
defining that crime, and in the proof required, are the ^^^3- 
mildeft and moft indulgent, and confequently the moft 
equitable, that are any where to be found. The two chief 
fpecics of treafon, contained in the ftatute of Edward III. 
are the compaffing and intending of the king's death, and 
the a6lually levying of war againft him ; and by the law 
of Mary, the crime muft be proved by the concurring tef- 
timony of two witnefles, to fome overt a£t, tending to 
thcfe purpofes- But the lawyers, partly defirous of paying 
court to the fovereign, partly convinced of ill confequences 
which might attend fuch narrow limitations, had introduced ^ 
a greater latitude, both in the proof and definition of the 
crime. It was not required that the two witnefles Ihould 
teftify the fame precife overt a£l : It was fufficicnt, that 
they both teftified fome overt a£t of the fame treafon ; and 
though this evafion may feem a fubtilty, it had long pre- 
vailed in the courts of judicature, and had at laft been fo- 
lemnly fixed by parliament at the trial of lord Stafford. 
The lawyers had ufed the fame freedom with the law of 
Edward III. They had obferved, that, by that flatute, if 
a man fliould enter into a confpiracy for a rebellion, fhould 
even fix a correfpondenre with foreign powers for that 
purpofe, fhould provide arms and money, yet, if he were 
detefted and no rebellion enfued, he could not be tried for 
treafon. To prevent this inconvenience, which it had 
been better to remedy by a new law, they had commonly 
laid their indiftmcnt for intending the death of the king, 
and had produced the intention of rebellion as a proof of ^ 
that other intention. But though this form of indi£lment 
and trial was very frequent, and many criminals had re- 
ceived fentence upon it, it was flill confidered as fomewhat 
irregular, and was plainly confounding, by a fophifm, two 
fpecies of treafon, which the flatute had accurately diflin- 
guifhed. What made this refinement flill more exception- 
able was, that a law had pafTed foon after the refloration; 
in which the confulting or the intending of a rebellion 
was, during Charles's lifetime, declared treafon ; and it 
was required, that the profecution fhould be commenced 
within fix months after the crime was committed. But 
notwithflanding this flatute, the lawyers had perfevered, 
as thay ftill do perfevere, in the old form of indicStment ; 
and both fir Harry Vane, and Oliver Plunket, titular pri- 
mate of Ireland, had been tried by it. Such was the ge- 
neral horror, entertained againfl the old republicans and 
the popifh confpirators, that no one had murmured againfl 
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CHAP, this interpretation of the ftatute ; and the lawyers thought 
LXix. thm- j.)^gy might follow the precedent, even in the cafe of 
W^y^ the popular and beloved lord RulTel. Ruirel's crime fell 
^^^3- plainly within the ftatute of Charles the Ild ; but the fads 
fworn to by Rurnfey and Shephard were beyond the fix 
months required bylaw, and to the other fa6ls Howard 
was a fingle witnefs. To make the indiilment, therefore, 
more extenfive, the intention of murdering the king was 
comprehended in it; and for proof of this intention the 
confpiracy for raifing a rebellion y/zs affigned ; and what 
feemed to bring the matter ftill nearer, the defign of attack- 
ing the king's guards, 

RussEL perceived this irregularity, and defired to have 
the point argued by counfcl ; The chief juftice told him,^ 
that this favoi^r could not be granted, unlefs he previoufly 
^onfefled the faits charged upon him. The artificial 
confounding of the two fpecies of treafon, though a prac- 
tice fupported by many precedents, is the chief, but not 
the only hardftiip, of which Ruflel had reafon to complain 
on his trial. His defence was feeble; and he contented 
himfelf with protefting, that he never had entertained any 
defign againft the life of the king : His veracity would not 
allow him to deny the confpiracy for an infurreftion. The 
jury were men of fair and reputable characters, but zealous 
royalifts ; After a fhort deliberationj they brought in the 
prifoner guilty. 

Applications were made to the king for a pardon: 
Even money, to the amount of a hvindred thoufand pounds, 
was offered to the dutchefs of Portfmouth by the old earl 
of Bedford, father to RulTeL The king was inexorable. 
He had been extremely harafTed with the violence of the 
country party ; and he had obferved, that the prifoner, be- 
fides his fecret defigns, had always been carried to the 
higheft extremity of oppofition in parliament : RufTel had 
even adopted a fentiment, fimilar to what we meet with in 
a letter of the younger Brutus. Had his father, he faid, 
advifed the king to rejeft the exclufion-bill, he would be 
the firft to move for a parliamentary impeachment againft 
him. When fuch determined refolution was obferved, his 
popularity, his humanity, his juftice, his very virtues be- 
came fo many crimes, and were ufed as arguments againft 
(paring him. Charles therefore would go no farther than 
reniitting the piore ignominious part of the fentence, 
which the law requires to be pronounced againft tr^tors. 
Lord RufTel,^* faid he, ftiall find, that I am pofTefTed 
of that prerogative, which, in the cafe of lord Stafford, 
he thought proper to deny me." As the fury of the 
country party had rendered it im^^oflible for the king, with-. 
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eut the imminent danger of his crown, to pardon fo many chap. 
catholics, v/ho:n he firmly believed innocent, and even af- LXIX. 
feftionate and loval to him ; he probably thought, that, ^---^y^ 
fince the edge of The law vi^as now ready to fall upon that '*^^3i 
party themfelves, they could not reafonably expert that he 
would interpofe to fdve them, 

Russel's confort, a woman of virtue, daughter and 
heir of the good earl of Southampton, threw herfelf at the 
king's feet, and pleaded with many tears the merits and 
loyalty of her father, as an atonement for thofe errors, into 
which honeft, however miftaken, principles had feduced 
h^r hufband. Thefe fupplications were the laft inftance of 
female wealcnefs (if they deferve that name) which flie be- 
trayed. Finding all applications vain, flie colle£led cou- 
rage, and not only fortified herfelf againft the fatal blow, 
but endeavoured by her example to llrengthen the refolu- 
tion of her unfortunate lord. With a tender and decent 
compofure they took leave of each other on the day of his 
execution. " The bitternefs of death is now part," faid 
he, when he turned from her. Lord Cavendifli had lived 
in the clofeft intimacy with RulTel, and deferted not his 
friend in the prefent calamity. He offered to manage his 
efcape, by changing clothes with him, and remaining at all 
hazards in his place. Ruflel refufed to fave his own life, 
by an expedient which might expofe his friend ta fo many 
hardfKips. When the duke of Monmouth by meffage of- 
fered to furrender himfelf, if RulTel though: that this mea- 
fure would anywife ^ntribute to his fafcty ; It will be 

no advantage to mef ' he faid, " to have mf friends die 

with rne." Some of his expreffions difcover, not only 
compofure, but good humour in this melancholy extremity. 
The day before his execution he was feized with a bleeding 
at the nof^. I fhall not now let blood to divert this dif- 

temper," faid he to doctor Burnet who attended him ; 

that will be done to-morrow." A little before the Ihe- 
I iiFs condutfted him to the fcafFold, he v^ound up his watch. 

Now I have done," faid he, " with time, and henceforth 

muft think folely of eternity," 

The fcafFold was erc£led in Lincoln's Inn Fields, ajuiy2i. 
place diftant from the Tower ; and it was probably intend- 
ed, by condu£ting RufTel through fo many ffcreets, to fhow 
the mutinous city their belo^d leader, once the objedl of 
% all their confidence, now expofed to the utmofl rigours of 
the l%v. As he was the moft popular among his own 
party ; fo ^s he ever the Icaft obnoxious to the oppofitc 
faction : And his melancholy fate united every heart, fenfi- and ofi-cu- 
ble of humanity, in a tender compaffion for him. With- ti^n- 
put the leaft cl^nge of countenance, he Uid his head os\ 
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CHAP. black ; and at two ftrokes, it was fevered from hh 
LXIX. body. 

U^Y^ In the fpeech, which he delivered |^o the fiierifFs, he 
1623. was very anxious to clear his memory from any imputation 
of ever intending the king's death, or any alteration in the 
government : He could not explicitly confeft the projedled 
infurreftion without hurting his friends, who might ftill 
be called in queftion for it ; but he did not purge himfelf of 
that defign, which, in the prefent condition of the nation, 
«^ , he regarded as no crime. By many paflTages in his fpeech 
he feems to the laft to have lain under the influence of par- 
ty zeal ; a paflion which, being nourifhed by a focial tem- 
per, and cloathing itfelf under the appearance of principle. 
It is almoft impoffible for a virtuous man, who has a£led in 
public life, ever thoroughly to eradicate. He profefled his 
entire belief in the popifh plot : And he faid, that, though 
he had often heard the feizure of the guards mentioned, he 
had ever difapproved of that attempt. To which he add- 
ed, that the maflacring of fo many innocent men in cool 
felood was fo like a popifh praftice, that he could not but 
aMior it. Upon the whole, the integrity and virtuous in- 
tensions, radier than the capacity, of this unfortunate 
nobleman, feem to have been the ftiining parts of his cha- 
ra6ler. 

Tnaiof Algernon Sidney was next brought to his trial. 
Algernon This gallant perfon, fon of the earL of Leicefter, had en- 
Sidney. tered deedy into the war againft the late king and tho* 
no wife taifLd with enthufiafin, he Jaad fo far fharcd in all 
the counf3l of the independent republican party, as to 
havq^been named on the high court of juftice, which tried 
and condemned that monarch : He thought not proper, 
however, to take his feat among the judges. He ever op- 
pofed Cromwel's ufurpation with zeal and courage j 
and after making all efforts againft the reftoration, he re- 
folved to take no benefit of the general indemnity, but 
chofe voluntary baniftiment, rather than fubmit to a go- 
vernment and family which he abhorred. As long as the 
republican party had any exiftence, he was aftive in every 
fcheme, however unpromifmg, which tended to promote 
their caufe : But at length, in 1677, finding it necefTary 
for his private affairs to return to England, he had applied 
for the king's pardon, and •had obtained it. When the 
factions, arifmg from the popifh plot, began .to run high, 
Sidney, full of thofe ideas of liberty, whiclk he h^l im- 
bibed from the great examples of antiquity, jOTied the po- ' 
pular party ; and was even willing to feek a fecond time, 
through all the horrors of a civil war, for his aA>red re- 
public. % 
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From this imperfeft iketch of the charafter and con-C HAP. 
du£l of this fingular perfonage, it may eafily be conceived ^xix, 
how obnoxious he was become to the court and miniftry : ^^^'"Y^ 
What alone renders them blamable was the illegal method 
which they took for efFefting their purpofe againft him. 
On Sidney^s trial they produced a great number of wit- 
nefles, who proved the reality of a plot in general ; and 
when the prifoner exclaimed, that all thefe evidences fasd 
nothing of him, he was anfwered, that this method of pro- 
ceeding, however irregular, had been praftifed in the pro- 
fecutions of the popifh confpirators ; a topic more fit to 
condamn one party than tojuftify the other. The only 
witnefs who dcpofed againft Sidney, was lord Howard ; 
but as the law required two witnelTes, a ftrange expedient 
was fallen on to fupply this deficiency. In ranfacking the 
prifoncr's clofet, fome difcourfes on government were 
found ; in which he had maintained principles, favourable 
indeed to liberty, but fuch as the beft and moft dutiful 
fubjetSs in all ages have been known to embrace ; the 
original contraft, the fource of power from a confent of 
the people, the lawfulnefs of refifting tyrants, the prefer- 
ence of liberty to the government of a fingle perfon. 
Thefe papers were aflerted to be equivalent to a fecond 
witnefs, and even to rnany witnefles. The prifoner re- 
plied, that there was no other reafon for afcribing thefe 
papers to him as the author, befides a fimilitude of hand ; 
a proof which was never admitted in criminal profecu- ^ 
tions : That allowing him to be the author, he had com- 
pofed them folely for his private amufement, and had never 
publiftied them to the world, or even communicated them 
to any fingle perfon : That, when examined, thty appear- 
ed, by the colour of the ink, to have been written many 
years before, and were in vain produced as evidence of a 
prefent confpiracy againft the government : And ' that 
where the law requires two witnelFes, one witnefs, attend- 
ed with the moft convincing tircumftances, could never 
fuffice; much lefs, when fupported by a circumftance fo 
weak and precarious. All thefe arguments, though urged 
by the prifoner with great courage and pregnancy of rea- 
foqjhad no influence. The violent and inhuman Jefteries 
was now c[iief juftice ; and by his direcStion a partial jury 
was eafily prevailed on to give verdiit againft Sidney- 
"^is Acec" ution followed a few days after : He complained, Dec. 17. 
and witn reafon, of the iniquity of the fentence; but he His cxccu^ 
had too much greatnefs of mind to deny thofe confpiracies 
with Monmouth and Ruflel, in which he had been engaged. 
He rather "gloried, that he now (ixftevQd for ih?Lt gooJ o'd 
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c H A ?,caufey in which, from his earlieft youth, he faid, he had iii* 
LXIX. lifted himfelf. 

^■"V^ The execution of Sidney is regarded aS one of the 
1683. greateft blemifhes of the prefent reign. The evidence 
againft him, it muft be confeffed, was not legal ; and the 
jury, who condemned him, were, for that reafon, very 
blamable. But that after lenience pafTed by a court of 
judicature, the king ftiould interpofe and pardon a man^ 
who, though other wife pofieffed of merit, was undoubted- 
ly guilty, who had ever been a moft inflexible and moft in- 
veterate enemy to the royal family, and who lately had even 
abufed the king's clemency, might be an aft of heroic ge- 
nerofity, but can never be regarded as a neceffary and in- 
difpenfable duty* 

Howard was alfo the fole evidence againft Hambden 5 
and his teftimony was not fupported by any material cir- 
cumftance. The crown-lawyers therefore found it in vain 
to try the prlfoner for treafon : They laid the indictment 
only for a mifdemeanor, and obtained fentence againft him; 
The fine impofed was exorbitant \ no lefs than 40,000 
poundsi 

HoLLowAY, a merchant of Briftol, one of the confpi- 
rators, had fled to the Weft-Indies, and was now brought 
over. He had been outlawed j but the year allowed him 
for furrendering himfelf was not expired. A trial was 
therefore offered him : But as he had at firft confcfted his 
being engaged in a confpiracy for an infurreilion, and 
even allowed that he had heard fome difcourfc of an affaf- 
fination, though he had not approved of it, he thought it 
more expedient to throw himfelf on the king's mer- 
cy. He was executed, perfifting in the fame confef- 
fion. 

Sir Thomas Armftrong, who had been feized in H0I-' 
land, and fent over by Chidley, the king^s minifter, was 
precifely in the fame fituation with Holloway ; But the 
fame fiivour, or rather juftice, was refufed him. The 
lawyers pretended, that, unlefs he had voluntarily furren- 
dered himfelf before the expiration of the time affignedj he 
could not claim the privilege of a trial ; not confidering 
that the feizure of his perfon ought in equity to be ftp- 
|3ofed the accident v/hich prevented him. Tha king bore 
a great enmity againft this gentleman, by whom he be-^ 
lievcd the duke of Monmouth to have been feduc^dVrom 
his duty : He alfo aflerted, that Armftrong had once pro- 
mifed Cromwel to aftafTinate him ; though it muft be con- 
feffed, that the prifoner juftified himfelf from this imputa- 
tion by very ftrong arguments. Thcfe were the rcafons 
Qf that injuftlce which was now done him. It was appre-. 
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hcnded that fuificient evidence of his guilt could not bee h A P. 
produced ; and that even the partial juries, which were now LXIX. 
returned, and which allowed themlelves to be entirely di- ^^•^'^y^ 
re£led by JefFeries and other violent judges, would jiot give 
fentence againft him. 

On the day that Rufill was tried, Eflex, a man eminent 
both for virtues and abilities, was found in the Tower 
with his throat cut. The coroner's inqueft brought in 
their verdift, felf-jniwder : Yet becaufe two childi;en ten 
years old (one of whom too departed from his evidence) 
had affirmed that they heard a great noife from his w^in- 
dow, and that they faw a hand throv/ out a blood)/ razor ; 
thefe circumllances were hid hold of, and the murder was 
afcribed to the king and the duke, who happened that 
morning to pay a vifit to the Tower. Eflex was fubjc£i 
to fits of deep melancholy, and had been fclzcd v/ith one 
immediately upon his commitment : He was accuftomed 
to maintain the lawfulnefs of fuicidc : And his countefs, 
upon a ftrict inquiry, which was committed to the care of 
Dr. Burnet, found no reafon to confirm the fufpicion : 
Yet could not all thefe circumftances, joined to many 
others, entirely remove the imputation. It is no wronder, 
that fatStion is fo produfkive of vices of all kinds : For, 
befidcs that it inflames all the paHions, it tends much to re- 
move thofe great reftraints, honour and fliam.e ; when men 
find, that no iniquity can lofe them the applaufc of their 
own party, and no innocence fccure them againft the ca- 
lumnies of the oppofite. 

But though there is no rcafcn to think that Effex had 
been murdered by any orders from court, it miift be ac- 
knowIed2:ed that an unjuftifiablc ufe in Ruflcl's trial 
was made of that incident. The king's counfel men- 
tioned it in their pleadings as a fcrong proof of ihe con- 
fpiracy; and it is faid to have had great weight with 
the jury. It was infifted on in Sidney's trial for the fame 
purpofe. ^ ' 

Some memorable caufes, tried about this time, though state cftho 
they have no relation to the Rye-houfc confpiracy, fliownatiua. 
the temper of the bench and of the juries. Gates was 
convicted of having called the duke a popifh traitor; was 
condemned in damages to the amount of loo.cco pounds ; 
and was adjudged to remain in prifon till he fliould make 
payment. A like fentence was pafled upon i.)utfon-Colt 
for a like offence. Sir Samuel Barnardifton V3as fined ten 
thoufand pounds; becaufe in fome private letters which 
had been intercepted, he had refltfted on the governmenc. 
This gentleman v/as obnoxious, becaufe he had been fore- 

Vol. VL 2 C 
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C H A P. man of that jury which reje£led the bill againft Shaftefbu- 
LXix. ry. A pretence was therefore fallen upon for punifh- 
^•^'V*^ ing him j though fuch a precedent may juftly be deem- 
^683- ed a very unufual a£t of feverity, and fufficient to de- 
ftroy all confidence in private friendfhip and correfpond- 
ence. 

There is another remarkable trial which fhows the 
difpofition of the courts of judicature, and which, though 
it pafled in the enfuing year, it may not be improper to re- 
late in this place. One Rofewel, a prefbyterian preacher, 
was accufed by three women of having fpoken jitreafonable 
words in a fermon. They fwore to two or three periods, 
and agreed fo exadly together, that there was not the 
fmalleft variation in their depofitions. Rofewel on the 
other hand made a very good defence. He proved, that 
the witnefTes were lewd and infamous perfons- He pro- 
ved, that even during Cromwel's ufurpations, he had al- 
ways been a royalift ; that he prayed conftantly for the king 
in his family; and that in his fermons he often inculcated 
the obligations of loyalty. And as to the fermon of which 
he was accufed, feveral witnelTes, who heard it, and.fomc 
who wrote it in fhort-hand, depofed that he had ufed no 
fuch exprelTions as thofe which were imputed to him. He 
offered his own notes as a farther proof. The women 
could not (how, by any circumftance or witnefs, that they 
were at his meeting. And the cxpreflions, to which they 
depofed, were fo grofs, that no man in his fenfes could be 
fuppofed to employ them before a mixt audience. It was 
alfo urged, that it appeared next to impoffible for three 
women to remember fo long a period upon one finglc 
hearing, and to remember it fo exaftly, as to agree to a 
tittle in their depofitions with regard to it. The prifoner 
offered to put the whole upon this iffue: He would pro- 
nounce, with his ufual tone of voice, a period as long as 
that to which they had fworn ; and then let them try to 
repeat it, if they could. What was more unaccountable, 
they had forgotten even the text of his fermon; nor did 
they remember any fingle pafiage, but the words to which 
they gave evidence. After fo ftrong a defence, the folici- 
tor-general thought not proper to make any reply: Even 
Jefferies went no farther than fome general declamations 
againft conventicles and prefbyterians : Yet fo violent 
were party-prejudices, that the jury gave a verdift againft 
the prifoner; which however appeared fo palpably unjuft, 
that it was not carried into execution- 

The duke of Monmouth had abfconded on the firft dif- 
coyery of the confpiracy ; and the court could get no in- 
telligence of him. At length, Halifax, who began to 
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apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, and chap, 
who thought that Monmouth's intcreft would prove the beft LXlX, 
counterpoife to the duke's, difcovered his retreat, and *^'*'*V^ 
prevailed on him to write two letters to the king, full of ^^^3- 
the tendereft and moft fubmiflive expreffions. The king's 
fondnefs was revived; and he permitted Monmouth ta 
come to court. He even endeavoured to mediate a reconcili- 
ation between his fon and his brother; and having promif- 
ed Monmouth, that his teftimony fliould never be employ- 
ed againft any of his friends, he engaged him to give a full 
account of the plot. But in order to put the country par- 
ty to filence, he called next day an extraordinary council, 
and informed them, that Monmouth had fhowed great pe- 
nitence for the (hare which he had had in the late conspi- 
racy, and had exprefled his refolutions never more to en- 
gage in fuch criminal enterprifes. He went fo far as to 
give orders, that a paragraph to the like purpofe fhould be 
inferted in the Gazette. Monmouth kept filence till he 
had obtained his pardon in form : But finding that, by 
taking this ftep, he was entirely difgraced with his party, 
and that even though he fhould not be produced in court 
as an evidence, his teftimony, being fo publicly known, 
might have weight with juries on any future trial, he re- 
folved at all hazards to retrieve his honour. His emifla- 
ries, therefore, received orders to deny that he had ever 
made any fuch confeflion as that which was imputed to 
* * him ; and the party exclaimed, that the whole was an 
impofture of the court. The king provoked at this con- 
du£l, baniftied Monmouth his prefence, and afterwards 
ordered him to depart the kingdom- 

The court was aware, that the malcontents in England 
had held a correfpondence with thofe of Scotland; and that 
Baillie of Jervifwood, a man af merit and learning, with 
two gentlemen of the name of Campbel, had come to Lon- 
don, under pretence of negotiating the fettlement of the 
Scottifh prelbyterians in Carolina, but really with a view 
of concerting meafures with the Englifli confpirators, 
Baillie was fent prifoner to Edinburgh ; but as no evidence 
appeared againft him, the council required him to fwear, 
that he would anfwer all queftions which would be pro- 
pounded to him. He refufed to fubmit to fo iniquitous a 
condition ; and a fine of fix thoufand pounds was impofed 
upon him. At length, two perfons, Spence and Carftares, 
being put to the torture, gave evidence which involved 
the earl of Tarras and fome others, who, in order to favc 
themfelves, were reduqed to accufe Baillie, He was 
brought to trial ; and being in fo languifhing a condition 
from ths treatment which he had met with in prifon, that 
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G H A P. it was feared he would jiot furvtve that: night, he was or- 
LXLX. dered to be executed the very afternoon on which he re- 

^^""''y^ ceived fentence, • . . i; • * 

^68j. The feverities excrcif^d during this . part of die prefent 
reign, were much contrary to the udial tenor of the king's 
conduct ; and, though thofe who ftudied his character more 
narrowly, have pronounced, that towards gre^.t ofFences he 
was rigid and inexorable, the nation wei-e more inclined to 
afcribe every unjuft or hard meafure to the prevalence of 
the duke, into whofe hands ths king had, from indolence, 
not from any opinion of his brother's fuperior capacity, re- 
figned the reins of government. The crown indeed gain- 
ed great advantage from the deteftionof the confpiracy, and 
none by the rigorous execution of the confpirarors : The 
horror entertained againfl: the alTaffination plot, which was 
generally confounded with the proj eft for an inlurreftion, 
rendered the whole party unpopular, and reconciled the 
nation to the meaftires of the court. The moft loval ad- 
drclles came from all parts; and the doftrine of fubmiilion 
to the civil magiftrate, and even of art. unlimited pallive 
obedience, became th2 reigning, principle of the times. 
The univ^erfity of Oxford palled a foiemn decree, con- 
demning fome. doctrines v/hich they termed republican, 
but which indeed are, moft of them, the only tenets on 
which liberty and a limited conftitution can be founded. 
Tile fa(Slion of the exclufionifts, lately fo numerous, pow- 
erful, and zealous, v/erc at the king's, feet; And were as * 
much fallen in their fpirit as in their cuedit with the na- 
tion. Nothing that had the leaft .iippearance of op- 
pofition to the court, could be hearkened to by the pub- 
lie*. * i 
'•^^H- The. king endeavoured to increafe his prefent populari- 
ty, by every art ; and knovving, that the fufpicion of pope- 
ry was of all others the .moft,- dangerous, he judged it 
proper to marry his niece^ . the lady Anne,- to prince 
George, brother to the king of Denmark. All the credit, 
however, and perfiiafion orHalifax, could not engage him 
to call a parliament, or truft the nation with the eledion of 
a new reprefentative. Though his, revenues were ex- 
tremely burthened, he rather chcfe to ftrugglc ^with the 
prclent difficulLies, than try ah experiment which, by 
raifing afrefh fo many malignant humours, mi^ht prove 
dangerous to his repofc. The dukp likewife zcaloufly op- 

* In the month of November this year died prince Rupert, .in the " fixty- 
third year of his age. He had left his own country fo early, that he had be- 
come an enure En-lilhman, aiirl was even fufpe^ed, in his hitcr days, of u 
bias to the country pnrty. He was for that rcafon much negleitlcd at court, 
7 he duke of Lauderdale died alfo this year, 
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pcvfed this propofa], and even engaged the king in mea- c H A P. 
fures which could have no tendency, hut to render any ac- LXIX. 
cdmmodation' with a parliament altogether imprafti cable. ^^--V^ 
WilliaaiS;^ who had been fpeaken during the two laft par- ^^^4- 
liamenLs^ was profecuted for warrants, IfTued by him, in 
obedience to orders of the houfe : A breach of privilege, 
which it feemed not likely any future houfe of commons 
would leave unqueftioned. Danby and the popifti lords, 
who had fo long been confined in the Tov/er, and who 
faw no profpc£t of a trial in parliament, applied by peti- 
tion, and wete admitted to bail : A meafure juft in itfelf, 
but deemed a great: 'encroachment on the privileges of 
that afiembly. The duke, contrary to law, was restor- 
ed to the oifice of high admiral, without taking the 
teft. 

Had the leaft grain of jealoufy or emulation been mix- 
ed in the king's charafter had he been aituatcd by that 
concern for his people's or even for his own honour, which 
his hi2;h ftation demanded, he v/ould have hazarded many 
domeilic inconveniencies rather than allow France to do- 
mineer in fo haughty a manner as that which at prefent 
- file afTumed in every negotiation'. The peace cf Nime- State of fo- 
giien, impofed by the Dutch on theit unwilling allies, had 
disjointed the whole confederacy; and all the powers en- 
gaged in it had difbanded their fu[>crnumerary troops, 
which they found it difficult to- fubfifl:. Lewis alone ftill 
maintained a powerful army, and by his preparations ren- 
dered himfelf every day more formidable. He now afted 
as if he were the fole fovcreig^n in Eurbpe, and as if all 
other princes were foon to becofne his vaflTals, Courts or 
chambers were erefted in Metz and Brifac, for re-aniting 
fuch territories as had ever been members of any paK of 
his new conquefts. They mad^' inquiry into titles buried 
in the moft remote antiquity.' They cited the neighbour- 
ino; princes to appear before them, and ifTucd decrees, ex- 
pelling them the contcfted territories. The important 
town of Straibourg, an ancient and a free Hate, v/as feiz- 
ed by Lewis : Aloft was demanded of the Spaniards, on 
a frivolous, and even ridiculous, pretence; and upon their 
refufal to yield it, Luxembourg was blockaded, and foon 
after taken^. Genoa had been bombarded, becaufe the 
Genoefe had ftipulatcd to build fome gallics for the Spa- 
niards ; and, in order to avoid more fjvere treatment, 
that republic was obliged to yield to the moft morti- 
fying conditions. The empire was infulted in its head 

* It appears from fir yohn Dalrymplc's Appenlix', that the king received 
from France a million of livrcs for his connivance at the fdzure of Lu.iem- 
bourg, beful;: his ordinar)' pcnfion. 
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C H A P. and principal members ; and ufed no other expedient for 
LXlx: redrefs, than impoteift complaints and remonftrances. 

^^^"Y^ Spain was fo enraged at the infolent treatment which 
fhe met with, that, without confidering her prefent weak 
condition, Ihe declared war againft her haughty enemy : 
She hoped that the other powers of Europe, fenfible of the 
common danger, would fly to her afliftance. The prince 
of Orange, whofe ruling paflions were love of war and 
animofity againft France, feconded every where the appli- 
cations of the Spaniards. In the year i68i, he made a 
journey to England, in order to engage the king into 
clofer meafures with the confederates. He alfo propofed 
to the States to make an augmentation of their forces ; but 
feveral of the provinces, and even the town of Amfter- 
dam, had been gained by the French, and the propofal was 
rejeftcd. The prince's enemies derived the moft plaufible 
reafons of their oppofition from the fituation of England, 
and the known and avowed attachments of the Englifti 
monarch. 

No fooner had Charles dlfmifTed his parliament, and 
embraced the refolution of governing by prerogative alone, 
than he dropped his new alliance with Spain, and returned 
to his former dangerous connexions with Lewis. This 
prince had even offered to make him arbiter of his differ- 
ences with Spain j and the latter power, fenfible of 
Charles's partiality, had refufed to fubmit to fuch a difad- 
vantageous propofal. Whether any money was now re- 
mitted to England, w^ do not certainly know: But wc 
may fairly prefume, that the king's neceffities were in 
fome degree relieved by France*. And though Charles 
had reafon to apprehend the utmoft danger from the great, 
and' ftill increafmg naval power of that kingdom, join- 
ed to the weak condition of the Englifti fleet, no con- 

* The following pafTage is an extraft from M. Barlllan's letters kept In the 
Dfpot des Ajfaires etr anger ci at Verfailles. It was lately communicated lo the 
author while in France. Convention verbale arrctce le i Avvil i6Si. Charles 
a s'cngage a ne rien omettre pour pouvoir fairs connoitre a fa majefte qu'ellc 
9voit raifon de prendre conhance en lui ; a fe dcgager peu a peu de Talliance 
avec TEfpagnc, & a fe mettre en etat de ne point etre contraint par fon parle-. 
ment de t'aire quelque chofe d'oppofe aux nouveaux cngagemens qa'il prenoit. 
En confequcm e, le roi promet un fubfidc de deux millions la premiere des trois 
aiinces de cet engagement & 500,000 ecus Ics deux autres, fe conientant de la 
parole de (a majcfte Britannique, d'agir a Tegard de fa majefte conformement; 
aux obligations qu^il lui avoit. Le Sr. Hyde dcmanda que le roi s'engagca a 
Jie point attaquer Ics pays bas & meme Strafbourg, temoignent que le roi fon 
maitre ne pourroit s'empccher de fccourir les pays ba£, quand meme fon parle- 
ment ne feroit point afTcmble. M. Bavillon lui rcpondit en termes gencraux 
par ordrc du voi, que fa irajefte n'avoit point intention de romprc la paix, & 
qu'il n'engageroit p a-i (x majtfte Britannique en chofe contraires a fee vtiitaljles 
intcrets. 
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liJeration was able to roufe him from his prefent le-* G H A P 
thargy. • UXIX. 

It is here we are to fix the point of the higheft exalta- ^^-^-y^O 
tion, which the power of Lewis or that of any European ^^^^ 
prince, fmce the age of Charlerr-.igne, had ever attained. 
The monarch, moft capable of oppofing his progrefs, was 
entirely engaged in his interefts j and the Turks, invited 
by the malcontents of Hungary, were preparing to invade 
the emperor, and to difable that prince from making head 
againft the progrefs of the French power- Lewis may 
even be accufed of an overfight, in not making fufficient 
advantage of fuch favourable opportunities, which he was 
never afterwards able to recall. But that monarch, tho* 
more governed by motives of ambition than by thofe of 
juftice or moderation, was ftill more afluated by the fug- 
geftions of vanity. He contented himfelf with infulting 
and domineering over all the princes and free ftates of Eu- 
rope ; and he thereby provoked their refentment without 
fubduing their power. While every one, who approached 
his perfon, and behaved with fubmifTion to his authority, 
was treated with the higheft politenefs; all the neighbour- 
ing potentates had fucceffively felt the efEe£i:s of his haugh- 
ty imperious difpofition. And by indulging his poets, ora- 
tors, and courtiers, in their flatteries, and in their prog- 
noftications of univerfal empire, he conveyed fafter, than 
by the profpe£l of his power alone, the apprehenfion of 
general conqucft and fubjeftion. 

Tre French greatnefs never, during his whole reigji, ,^8^^ 
infpired Charles with any apprehenfions and Clifford, it 
is faid, one of his moft favoured minifters, went fo far as 
to affirm, that it were better for the king to be viceroy 
under a great and generous monarch, than a flave to 500 
of his own infolent fubjefts. The ambition, therefore, 
and uncontrolled power of Lewis were no dinvinution of 
Charles's happinefs ; and in other refpefts his condition 
feemed at prefent more eligible than It had ever been fince 
his reftoration. A mighty faftion, which had ftiaken his 
throne, and menaced his family, was totally fubducd ; and 
by their precipitate indifcrction had expofed themfelves 
both to the rigour of the laws and to public hatred. He 
had recovered his former popularity in the nation ; and 
what probably pleafed him more than having a compliant 
parliament, he was enabled to govern altogether without 
one. But it is certain, that the king, amidft all thefe pro- 
jnifmg circumftances, was not happy or fatisfied. Whe- 
ther he found himfelf expofed to difficulties for want of 
money, or dreaded a recoil of the popular humour from 
the prefent arbitrary meafuf^^j is uncertain. Perhaps the 
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CHAP, violent, imprudent temper of the duke,,by puftiing Charles 
LXIX. upon dangerous attempts, gave him apprchenfion and un- 
^-'Y^'eafmefs. He was overheard one day to fay, in oppofing 
^^^5- fome of the duke's hafty counfels, " Brother, I am too 
" old to go again to my travels : You may, if you chufe 
" it." Whatever was the caufe of the king's diffatisfac- 
tion, it fcems probable, that he was meditating fome change 
of meafures, and had formed a new plan of adminiftration. 
He was determined, it is thought, to fend the duke to 
Scotland, to recall Monmouth, to fummon a parliament, 
to difmifs all his unpopular minifters, and to throw himfelf 
entirely on the good will and afFeftion of his fubjcils*. 
King's Amidft thefe truly wife and virtuous defigns, he was fciz- 
ficknefs, ^^-^^^ ^ fudden fit, which refembled an apoplexy ; and 
though he was recovered from it by bleeding, he languifh- 
antl death, ed only for a few days, and then expired, in the fifty- fifth 
6th Feb. y^^j. age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. He was 

fo happy in a good conftitution of body, and had ever been 
fo remarkably careful of his health, that his death ftruck 
as great a furprifc into his fubjcils, as if he had been in 
the flower of his youth. And their great concern for him, 
owing to their affeftion for his perfon, as well as their 
dread of his fucccfibr, very naturally, when joined to the 
critical time of his death, begat the fufpicion of poifon. 
All circumftances however confidered, this fufpicion muft 
be allowed to vanifli j like many others, of which all hifto* 
ries are full. 

During the few days of the king's illnefs, clergymen 
of the church of England attended him ; but he difcovered 
a total indifi:erencc towards their devotions and exhorta- 
tion. Catholic priefts were brought, and he received the 
facrament from them, accompanied with the other rites of 
tjie Romifh church. Two papers were found in his ca- 
binet, written with his own hand, and containing argu- 
ments in favour of that communion. The duke had the 
imprudence immediately to publifti thefe papers, and 
thereby both confirmed all the reproaches of thofe who 
had been the grcatcft enemies to his brother's meafures^ 
and afFordcd to the world a fpecimen of his own bigot- 
ry. 

and cha- If we furvey the character of Charle"s IL in the difFcr- 
niSicr. cnt lights, which it will admit of, it will appear various, 
and give rife to different and even oppofite fentiments. 
When confidered as a companion, he appears the moft 
amiable and engaging of men ; and indeed, in this view, 

King James's Memoirs confirm this rumour, as alfo D^Avaux's Negoti- 
ations, 14 Oec. 16S4. 
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his deportment muft be allowed altogether unexceptiona- chap. 
ble. His love of raillery was fo tempered with good Lxix. 
breeding, that it was never ofFenfive : His propenfity to ^^''V^ 
fatire was fo checked with difcretion, that his friends ne- 
ver dreaded their becoming the objc£l of it : His wit, to 
ufe the expreflion of one who knew him well, and who 
was himfelf a good judge*, could not be faid fo much to 
be very refined or elevated, qualities apt to beget jealoufy 
and apprehenfion in company, as to be a plain, gaining, 
well-bred, recommending kind of wit. And though per- 
haps he talked more than ftri£l rules of behaviour might 
permit, men were fo pleafed with the affable, communica- 
tive deportment of the monarch, that they always went a- 
way contented both with him and with themfelves. This 
indeed is the moft fhining part of the king's charadter i and 
he feems to have been fenfible of it : For he was fond 6f 
dropping the formality of ftate, and of relapfmg every mo- 
ment into the companion. 

In the duties of private life his conduft, though not 
free from exception, was, in the main, laudable. He was 
^n eafy, generous lover, a civil, obliging hufband, a friend- 
ly^brother, an indulgent father, and a good-natured mafterf . 
The voluntary friendfliips, however, which this prince con- 
tradled, nay, even his fenfe of gratitude, were feeble ; and 
he never attached himfelf to any of his minifters or cour- 
tiers with a fincere affedlion. He believed them to have 
no motive in ferving him but felf-intereft ; and he was ftill 
ready, in his turn, to facrifice them to prefent eafe or con- 
venience. 

With a detail of his private chara£ler we muft fet 
bounds to our panegyric on Charles. The other parts of 
his conduft may admit of fome apology, but can deferve 
fmall applaufe. He was indeed fo much fitted for private 
life, preferable to public, that he even poffefled order, fru- 
gality, and oeconomy, in the former : Was profufe, 
thoughtlefs, and negligent, in the latter. When we con- 
fider him as a fovereign, his charader, though not altoge- 
ther deftitute of virtue, was in the main dangerous to his 
people, and difhonourable to himfelf. Negligent of the 
interefts of the nation, carelefs of its glory, averfe to its 
religion, jealous of its liberty, lavifh of its treafure, 
fparing only of its blood ; he expofcd it by his meafures, 
though he ever appeared but in fport, to the danger of a 
furious civil war, and even to the ruin and ignominy of a 
foreign conqueft. Yet may all thefe enormities, if fairly 

Vol. VI. 2 D 

♦ Marquii of Halifax. t Duke of Buckingham. 
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' C H A P. and candicily examined, be imputed, in a great meafure, to 
LXIX. the indo' nee of his temper : A fault which, however un- 
^I'^'^V^ fortunate in a monarch, it is impoffible for us to regard 
1685. ^ith great feverity. 

It has been remarked of Charles, that he never faid a 
foolifh thing nor ever did a wife one: A cenfure which, 
though too far carried, feems to have fome foundation in 
his charader and deportment. When the king was inform- 
ed of this faying, he obferved, that the matter was eafily ac- 
counted for : For that his difcourfe was his own, his aftions 
were the miniftry's. 

If we refle£l on the appetite for power inherent in hu- 
man nature, and add to it the king's education in foreign 
countries, and among the cavaliers, a party which would 
naturally exasigerate the late ufurpations of popular aflem- 
blies upon the rights of monarchy; it is not furprifing, 
that civil liberty fhould not find in him a very zealous pa- 
tron. Harafled with domeftic faflion, weary of calumnies 
and complaints, oppreffed with debts, ftraitened in his re- 
venue, he fought, though with feeble efforts, for a form 
of government, more fimple in its ftrufture and more eafy 
' in its management. But his attachment to PVance, after 
all the pains, which we have taken, by inquiry and con- 
jecture, to fathom it, contains ftill fomething, it muft be 
confefled, myftcrious and inexplicable. The hopes of ren- 
dering himfelf abfolute by Lewis's affiftance fcem fo chi- 
' merical, that they could fcarcely be retained with fuch ob- 
ftinacy by a prince of Charles's penetration : And as to 
pecuniary fubfidies, he furely fpent much greater fums in 
one feafon, during the fecond Dutch war, than were re- 
mitted him from France during the whole courfe of his 
reign. I am apt therefore to imagine, that Charles was in 
this particular guided chiefly by inclination, and by a pre- 
pofleflion in favour of the French nation. He confidered 
that people as gay, fprightly, polite, elegant, courteous, de- 
voted to their prince, and attached to the catholic faith ; 
and for thefe rcafons he cordially loved them. The oppo- 
fite charafter of the Dutch had rendered them the objct^ts 
of his averfion \ and even the uncourtly humours of the 
Englifli made him very indifFcrent towards them. Our 
notions of intereft are much warped by our afteftions ; and 
it is not altogether without example, that a man may be 
guided by national prejudices, who has ever been little bi- 
ased by private and perfonal friendfhip. 

The charafter of this prince ffiis been elahorat;ily driiwn 
by two great mafters, perfcfHy well acquainted with' him, 
the duke of Buckingham and tl^e marquis of Halifax ; not 
to mention feveral elegant ftrcSces given by fir William 
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Temple. Dr. Welwood likewife and biftiop Burnet have chap. 
employed their pencil on the fame fubjefl ; But the former LXIX. 
is fomewhat partial in his favour ; as the latter is by far too ^^-''V^ 
harfli and malignant. Inftead of finding an exa£l: parallel ^^^5* 
between Charles II. and the emperor Tiberius, as afTerted 
by that prelate, it would be moft juft to remark a full con- 
traft and oppofition. The emperor feems as much to have 
furpaflcd the king in abilities, as he falls fliort of him in 
virtue. Provident, v^ife, aftive, jealous^ malignant, dark, 
fullen, unfociable, referved, cruel, unrelenting, unforgiv- 
ing ; thefe are the lights under which the Roman tyrant 
has been tranfmitted to us. And the only circumftance in 
which it can j uftly. be pretended he was fimilar to Charles, 
is his love of women, a paflion which is too general to 
form any ftriking refemblance, and which that deteftable 
and detefted monfter ftiared alfo v^ith unnatural appetites. 
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Klng^s firjl tranfalflons A parliament Arguments 

for and againjl a revenue for life Oates conviSled 

of perjury— 'Monmouth^ 5 invafion Hii defeat—^ 

and execution Cruelties of Kirke and of Jeffcries 

> State of affairs in Scotland Argyle*s invafion 

■ ■ ■ d efeat and execution A parliament 

French perfecutions The difpenfing power State 

9f Ireland Breach betwixt the king and the church 

Court of ecclefiaftical commiffton Sentence againjl 

the hijhop of London Sufpenfion of the penal laws 

• State of Ireland Embaffy to Rome Attempt 

upon Magdalen College Imprifonment Trialy and 

acquittal of the bijhops Birth of the prince of Wales. 



C HAP. FTHHE firft aft of Jamd's reign was to aflemble the 
ijf^^* A privy council j where, after fome praifes beftowed 
^'V^ on the memory of his predeceflbr, he made profcfTions of 
King'l^iirll^'^ fcfolutlon to maintain the eftabliftied government, both 
tranidc- in chuFch and ftate. Though he had been reported, he 
ti*>ns. faid, to have imbibed arbitrary principles, he knew that 
the laws of England were fufficient to make him as great 
a monarch as he could wifti ; and he was determined never 
to depart from them. And as he had heretofore ventured 
his life in defence of the nation, he would ftill go as far 
as any man in maintaining all its juft rights and liberties. 

This difcourfe was received with great applaufe, not 
only by the council, but by the nation* The king uni- 
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verfally pafled for a man of great fincerity and great ho- c H a p. 
nouEL; and as the current of favour ran at that time for i-XX. 
the court, men believed that his intentions were conform- ^^-''■y^ 
able to his expreflions. We have now," it was faid, ^^^5- 
" the word of a king ; and a word never yet broken.'* 
Addrefles came from all quarters, full of duty, nay of the 
nioft fervile adulation* Every one haftened to pay court 
to the new monarch* : And James had reafon to think, that, 
notwithftanding the violent efforts made by fo potent a par- 
ty for his exclufion, no throne in Europe was better eftab- 
liftied than that of England. 

The king, however, in the firft exercife of his autho- 
rity, fliewed, that either he was not fincere in his profef- 
fions of attachment to the laws, or that he had entertained 
fo lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even his ut- 
moft fincerity would tend very little to fecure the liberties 
of the people. All the cuftoms and the greater part of the 
excife had been fettled by parliament on the late king during 
life, and confequently the grant was now expired ; nor had 
the fucceflbr any right to levy thefe branches of revenue. 
But James ifTued a proclamation, ordering the cuftoms 
and excife to be paid as before; and this exertion of power 
he would not deign to qualify by the Icaft aft or even ap- 
pearance of condefcenfion. It was propofed to him, that, 
in order to prevent the ill efFefts of any intermiflion in 
levying thefe duties, entries fliould be made, and bonds for 
the fums be taken from the merchants and brewers : But 
the payment be fufpended till the parliament fhould give 
authority-to receive it. This precaution was recommend- 
ed as an expreflion of deference to that affembly, or rather 
to the laws : But for that very reafon, probably, it was 
rejecEled by tlie king, who thought that the commons 
would thence be invited to affume more authority, and 
would regard the whole revenue, and confequently the 
whole power, of the crown, as dependent on their good 
will and pleafure. 

The king likewife went openly, and with all the en- 
figns of his dignity, to mafs, an illegal meeting: And by 
this imprudence he difplayed at once his arbitrary difpofi- 
tion, and the bigotry of his principles : Thofe two great 
charadleriftics of his reign, and bane of his adminiftration. 

* The Quakers' addrefs was cftecmed fomewhat fingaUr for its phinnefs 
and fimpHcity. It was conceived in thefe U-rms : " We are come to ttiHty 
" our forrow for the death of our good friend Charles, and our joy for thy 
" being made out governor. We are told thou art not of the pcrfuafion of the 

church of England, do more than ue : Wherefore we hnpe thou wilt gr.int 
*« us the fame liberty which thou allowelt thyfelf. Which doir.g, wc wiih 
« thee all manner of happincfs." 
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c H A P. He even fent Caryl, as his. agent, to Rome, in order to 
make his fubmiflions to the pope, and to pave the way for 

^^■^"V^ a folemn re-admiflion of England into the bofom of the 
»6^S- catholic church. The pope, Innocent the Xlth, prudent- 
ly advifed the king not to be too precipitate in his meafurcs, 
nor rafhly attempt what repeated experience might convince 
him was impra£ticable. The Spanifti ambaflador^ Ron- 
quillo, deeining the tranquillity of England neceffary for 
the fupport of Spain, ufed the freedom to make like re- 
monftrances. He obferved to the king, how bufy the 
priefts appeared at court, and advifed him not to affent with 
too great facility to their dangerous counfels. " Is it not 
" the cuftom in Spain," faid James, " for the king to 
" confult with his confeflbr ?" "Yes," replied the am- 
baflador, and it is for that very reafon our aiFairs fucceed 
" fo ill." 

James gave hopes on his acceffion, that he would hold 
the balance of power more fteadily than his predeceflbr *, 
and that France, inftead of rendering England fubfervient 
to her ambitious projects, would now meet with ftrong 
oppofition from that kingdom. Befides applying himfelf 
to bufmefs with indulfry, he feemed jealous of national 
honour, and exprefled great care, that no more refpeft 
fhould be paid to the French ambaflador at London than 
his own received at Paris. But thcfe appearances were 
not fufficiently fupported, and he found himfelf immedi- 
ately under the neceffity of falling into a union with 
that great monarch, who, by his power as well as 
his zeal, feemed alone able to aflift him in the pro- 
jefts formed for promoting the catholic religion in Eng- 
land. 

Notwithstanding the king's prejudices, all the 
chief offices of the crown continued ftill in the hands of 
proteftants. Rochefter was treafurer ; his brother Cla- 
rendon chamberlain ; Godolphin chamberlain to the 
queen ; Sunderland fccretary of ftate i Halifax prefident 
of the council. This nobleman had flood in oppofition to 
James during the laft years of his brother's reign; and 
when he attempted, on the acceffion, to make fome apolo- 
gy for his late meafures, the king told him, that he would 
forget every thing paft, except his behaviour during the 
bill of exclufion. On other occafions, however, James 
appeared not of fo forgiving a temper. When the prin- 
cipal exclufionifts came to pay their refpe£ts to the new 
fovereign, they either were not admitted, or were received 
very coldly, fometimes even with frowns. This conduft 
might fuit the charafter, which the king fo much afFe<£l- 
ed, of fmcerity : But by fliowing, that a king of Eng- 
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land could refent the quarrels of a duke of York, c H A P 
gave his people no high idea either of his lenity or mag- lxx. 
nanimity. ^^^^y-O 

On all occafions, the king was open in declaring, that 1685. 
men muft now look for a more active and more vigilant 
government, and that he would retain no miaifters, who 
did not praiSlife an unreferved obedience to his commands. 
We are not indeed to look for the fprings of his admini- 
ftration fo much in his council and chief officers of ftate, 
as in his own temper, and in the character of thofe perfons 
with whom he fecretly confulted. The queen had great 
influence over him ; a woman of fpirit, whofe conduit had 
been popular till {he arrived at that high dignity. She 
was much governed by the priefts, efpecially the Jefuits : 
and as thefe were alfo the king's favourites, all public 
meafures were taken originally from the fuggeftions of 
thefe men, and bore evident marks of their ignorance 
in government, and of the violence of their religious 
•zeal. 

The king however had another attachment, feemingly 
not very confiftent with this devoted regard to his queen 
and to his priefts : It was to Mrs. Sedley, whom he foon 
after created countefs of Dorchefter, and who expelled to 

Povern him with the fame authority which the dutchefs of 
ortfmouth had poiTeffed during the former reign. But 
James, who had entertained the ambitioa of converting his 
people, was told, that the regularity of his life ought to 
correfpond to the fanftity of his intentions 5 and he was 
prevailed with to remove Mrs. Sedley from court : A re- 
folution in which he had not the courage to perfevere. 
Good agreement between the miftrefs and the confeflbr of 
princes is not commonly a difficult matter to compafs : But 
in the prefent cafe thefe two potent engines of command 
were found very incompatible. Mrs. Sedley, who poflc'fT- 
ed all the wit and ingenuity of her father, fir Charles, 
made the priefts and their counfels the perpetual objects of 
her raillery ; and it is not to be doubted, but they, on 
their part, redoubled their exhortations with their penitent 
to break off fo criminal an attachment. 

How little inclination focver the king, as well as his 
^ queen and priefts, might bear to an Englifti parliament, it 
was abf^hitely neceil'iry, at the beginning of the reign, to 
fummon that aftenibly. 'I'he low condition, to which the 
whigs or country party had flillen during the laft years of 
Charles's reign, the odiu.Ti under vvhicli they laboured o:i 
account of the Rye-houfe confpiracy; thefe caufes made 
that party meet with little fucccfs ia tlu eleitions. The 
general refignatiun too of the charters hr^d made the coroo- 
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rations extremely dependent; and the recommendations of 
the court, though little affifted, at that time, by pecuniary 
influence, were become very prevalent. The new houfe 
of commons, therefore, conhfted almoft entirely of zealous 
tories and churchmen; and were of confcquence ftrongly 
biafTed, by their affections, in favour of the meafures of 
the crown. 

The difcourfe which the king made to the parliament, 
was more fitted to work on their fears than their affedions. 
He repeated indeed, and with great folemnity, the proniife 
which he had made before the privy-council, of governing 
according to the laws, and of preferving the eftablifhed 
religion : But at the fame time he told them, that he pofi- 
tively expefted they would fettle his revenue, and during 
life too, as in the time of his brother. " I might ufe many 
arguments" faid he, " to inforce this demand ; the benefit 
" of trade, the fupport of the navy, the neceflities of the 
" crown, and the well-being of the government itfelf, 
" which I mult not fufFer to be precarious : But I am con- 
" fident, that your own confideration and your fenfe of 
what is juft and rcafonable, will fuggeft to you whatever 
" on this occafion might be enlarged upon. There is in- 
deed one popular argument," added he, " which may b« 
urged againft compliance with my demand : Men may 
think, that by feeding me from time to time with fuch 
fupplies as they think convenient, they will better fecure 
frequent meetings of parliament ; But as this is the firft 
time I fpeak to you from the throne, 1 muft plainly tell 
you, that fuch an expedient would be very improper to 
" employ with me, and that the beft way to engage me to 
" meet you often, is always to ufe me well." 

It was eafy to interpret this language of the king's. 
He plainly intimated, that he had refources in his preroga- 
tive for fupporting the government, independent of their 
fupplies ; and that fo long as they complied with his de- 
mands, he would have recourfe to them ; but that any ill 
ufage on their part would fet him free from thofe meafures 
of government, which he feemed to regard more as volun- 
tary than as necefTary. It muft be confefTed, that no par- 
liament in England was ever placed in a more critical fi- 
tuation, nor where more forcible arguments could be urg- 
ed, either for their oppofition to the court, or their com- 
pliance with it. 

It was faid on the one hand, that jealoufy of royal pow- 
er was the very bafis of the Englifh conftitution, and the 
principle to which the nation was beholden for all that li- 
berty which they enjoy above the fubjeits of other monar- 
chies. That this jealoufy, though, at diiterent periods, if 
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tnay be more or lefs intenf:?, can never fafely be lafd adeep, chap. 
even under the befl: and wifcft prince?. That the charac- txx. 
ter of the prefent fovereign afforded caufe for the higheft ^""^^y^ 
vigilance, by reaf )n of the arbitrary principles which he ^^^5- 
had imbibed ; and ftill more, by reafon of his religious 
'zeal, which it is impoffible for him ever to gratify, with- 
out affuming more authority than the conftitution allows 
hifn. That power is to be watched in its very firft en- 
croachments ; nor is any thing ever gained by timidity 
and flabmiifion. That every conceffion adds new force to 
lifjrpation ; and at the fame tim.e, by difcovering the daf- 
tardly difpofitions of the people, infplres it with new cou^ 
rage and enterprife* That as arms were Intruded altoge- 
ther in the hands of the prince, no check remained upon 
him but the dependent condition of his revejifuej a fecurity 
therefore which it would be the moft egregious folly to 
ab.indon. That all the other barriers, which, of late 
jears, had been erected againft arbitrary power, would be 
found, without this capital article, to be rather pernicious 
and deftruSlive. That new limitations in the conftitution 
ftimulated the monarch's inclination to furmount the 
laws, and required frequent meetings of parliament, in 
order to repair all the breaches, which either time or vio- 
lence may have made upon that complicated fabric. That 
recent experience during the reign of the late king, a 
prince who wanted neither prudence nor moderation, had' 
fufficiently proved the fjlidity of all thefe maxims. Tliat 
his parliament, having raQily fixed his revenue for life, and 
at the fime time repealed the triennial bill, found that they 
themfilves were no longer of importance, and that liberty, 
not prote£tad by national aftemblies, was expofed to 
every outrage and violation. And that the more openly 
the king made an unreafonable demand, the more obfti- 
nately ought it to be refufed; fince it is evident, that hi 
pUrpofe in making it cannot po/Tibly be juftifiaWc. 

On the other hand it was urg.^d, that the rvrle of watch- 
ing the very firft encroachments of power could only have 
pLic,*, where the oppofition to it could be regular, peace- 
ful, and legal. That though the refufil of the king's pre- 
fent demand might feem of this nature, yet in reality it 
Involved confequsnces, which led much farther than at^ 
firft fight might be apprehended. That the king in hi/ 
fpeech had intimated, that he had refources in his prero- 
gative, which, in cafe of oppofition frotn parliament, he 
thought himfelf fully entitled to employ. That if the par- 
liament openly difcovered an intention of reducing him to 
dependence, matters muft prefently be brought to a crifisj 
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C h "a p. at a time the moft favourable to his caufc, which his rnoft 
fanguine wifhes could ever have promifed him. That if 
we caft our eyes abroad, to the ftate of affairs on the con- 
'68|. tinent, and to the lituation of Scotland and Ireland ; or, 
what is of more importance, if we confider the difpofition 
of men's minds at home, every circumftance wouldbe found 
adverfe to the caufe of liberty. That the country party, 
during the late reign, by their violent, and in many re- 
fpedts unjuftifiable meafurcs in parliament, by their defpe- 
rate attempts out of parliament, had expofed their princi- 
ples to general hatred, and had excited extreme jealoufy 
in all the royalifts and zealous churchmen, who now form- 
ed the bulk of the nation. That it would not be accepta- 
ble to that party to fee "this king worfe treated than his 
brother in point of revenue, or any attempts made to keep 
the crown in dependance. That they thought parliaments 
as liable to abufe as courts, and defired not to fee things in 
a fituation, where the king could not, if he found it necef- 
fary, either prorogue or diffblve thofe aflemblies. That if 
the prefent parliament, by making great conceflions, could 
gain the king's confidence, and engage him to obferve the 
promifes now given them, every thing would by gentle 
methods fucceed to their wiflies. That if, on the contrary, 
after fuch inftances of compliance, he formed any defigns 
on the liberty and religion of the nation, he would, in the 
eyes of all manlrind, render himfelf altogether inexcufable, 
and the whole people would join in oppofition to him. 
That refiftance could fcarcely be attempted twice ; and 
there was therefore the greater neceflity for waiting till 
time and incidents had fully prepared the nation for it. 
That the king's prejudices in favour of popery, though in 
the main pernicious, were yet fo far fortunate, that they 
rendered the connexion infeparable between the national 
religion and national liberty. And that if any illegal at- 
tempts were afterwards made, the church, which was at 
prefent the chief fupport of the crown, would furely catch 
the alarm, and would foon difpofe the people to an effec- 
tual refiftance. 

These laft reafons, enforced by the prejudices of party, 
prevailed in parliament j and the commons, befides giving 
thanks for the king's fpeech, voted unanimoufly, that they 
would fettle on his prefent majefty during life, all the re- 
venue enjoyed by the late king at the time of his demife. 
That they might not detraft from this generofity by 
any fymptoms of diftruft, they alfo voted unanimoufly, 
that the houfe entirely relied on his majefty's royal word 
and repeated declarations to fupport the religion of the 
church of England; but they added, that that religion 
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was dearer to them than their lives. The fpeaker in pre- chap- 
fenting the revenue-bill, took care to inform the king of 
their vote with regard to religion j but could not, by fo ^^'OT^ 
fignal a proof of confidence, extort from him one word in ^^^5- 
favour of that religion, on which, he told his majcfty, they 
fet fo high a value. Notwithftanding the grounds of fuf- 
picion, which this filence afforded, the houfe continued in 
th« fame liberal difpofition. The king having demanded 
a further fupply for the navy and other purpofes, they re- 
vived thofe duties on wines and vinegar, which had once 
been enjoyed by the late king ; and they added fome im- 
pofitions on tobacco and fugar. This grant amounted on 
the whole to about fix hundred thoufand pounds a-year. 

The houfe of lords were in a humour no lefs compliant 
They even went fome lengths towards breaking in pieces 
all the remains of the popifh plot ; that once formidable en- 
gine of bigotry and faftion. 

A LITTLE before the meeting of parliament, Oates had ^"^"^^4 
been tried for perjury on two indidlments. One for depof- pejjy^y. 
ing that he was prefent at a confult of Jefuits in London 
the twenty-fourth of April 1679 : Another for depofing 
that father Ireland was in London between the eighth and 
twelfth of Auguft, and in the beginning of September in 
the fame year. Never criminal was convicted on fuller 
and more undoubted evidence. Two and twenty perfoiis, 
who had been ftudents at St. Omers, moft of them men of 
credit and family, gave evidence, that Oates had entered 
into that feminary about Chriftmas in the year 1678, and 
had never been abfent but one night, till the month of July 
following. Forty-feven witnelTes, perfons alfo of untaint- 
ed character, depofed, that father Ireland, on the third of 
Auguft 1679, had gone to StafFordfhire, where he rcfided 
till the middle of September ; and, what fome years before 
would have been regarded as a very material circumftance, 
nine of thefe witneffes were proteftants, of the church of 
England. Oates's fentence was, to be fined a thoufand 
marks on each indiftment, to be whipped on two different 
days from Aldgate to Newgate, and from Newgate to 
Tyburn, to be imprifoned during life, and to be pilloried 
five times every year. The impudence of the man fup- 
ported itfelf under the conviction, and his courage under 
the punifhment. He made folemn appeals to Heaven, and 
proteftations of the veracity of his teftimony : Though the 
whipping was fo cruel, that it was evidently the intention 
of the court to put him to death by that puniftiment, he 
was enabled, by the care of his friends, to recover : And 
he lived to king William's reign ; when a penfioii of four 
bun»dred pounds a-year was fettled on him. A confidera- 
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C. H A P. ble number ftill adhered to him in his diftrefies, and rc- 
LXX. garded him as the martyr of the proteftant caufe. The 
^'■'^'Y^ populace were afFefted with the fight of a punj^fliment, 
i68j. more feverc than is commonly infl idled in England. 
And the fentence of perpetual imprifonment was deemed 
i]Je8:al. 

The convitflion of Oates's perjury was taken notice of 
by the houfe of peers, Befides freeing the popifh lordsj 
Powis, Arundel, Bellafis, and Tyrone, together with 
Danby, from the former impeachment by the commons, 
they went fo far as to vote a reverfal of Stafford's attainder, 
on account of the falfehood of that evidence on which he 
had been condemned. This bill fixed {o deep a reproach 
on the former proceedings of the exclufionifts, that it met 
with great oppofition among the lords ; and it was at laft, 
after one reading, dropped by the commons. Though 
the reparation of injuftice be the fecond honour which a 
nation can attain ; the prefent emergence feemed very im- 
proper for granting fo full a juftification to the catholics, 
and throwing fo foul a firain on the proteftnnts, 
Mon- The courfe of parliamentary proceedings was inter- 

mouth's ruptcd by the news of Monmouth's arrival in the weft 
with three fliips from Holland, No fooncr was this intel- 
ligence conveyed to the parliament, than they voted that 
they would adhere to his majefty with their lives and for- 
tunes. They pafTcd a bill of attainder againft Mon- 
mouth; and they granted a fupply of 400,000 pounds 
for fupprefling his rebellion. Having thus ftrengthened 
the hands of the king, they adjourned themfcKes. 

Monmouth, when ordered to depart the kingdom, 
during the late reign, had retired to Holland ; and as it 
was well known that he ftill enjoyed the favour of his in- 
dulgent father, all marks of honour and diftin£lion were 
beftowed upon him by the prince of Orange. After the 
acceflion of James, the prince thought it neceflary to dif- 
mifs Monmouth and all his followers ; and that illuftrious 
fugitive retired to BrufTels. Finding himfelf ftill purfued 
by the king's feverity, he was puftied, contrary to his 
judgment as v/ell as inclination, to make a rafli and pre- 
mature attempt upon England. He faw that James had 
lately mounted the throne, not only without oppofition, 
but feemingly with the good-will and aftedions of his 
fubjetfts. A parliament was fitting, which difcovered the 
greateft difpofition to comply with the king, and whofc 
adherence, he knew, would give a faniiion and authority 
to all public meafures. The grievances of this reign 
were hitherto of fmall importance ; and the people were 
not as yet in a difpofition. to remark them with great fc- 
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verity. All thefc confiderations occurred to Monmouth ; c h a P. 
but fuch was the impatience of his followers, and fuch LXX. 
the precipitate humour of Argyle, who fet out for ^'•"•y*^ 
Scotland a little before him, that no reafons could be at- ^5- 
tended to j a^id this unhappy man was driven upon his 
tate. 

The imprudence, however, of this cnterprife did not mh June, 
at firft appear. 7^hough on his landing at Lime in Dorfet- 
fhire, he had fcarcely a hundred followers ; fo popular was 
his name, that in four days he had alTembled above 2000 
horfe and foot. They were, indeed, almoft all of them, 
the loweft of the people; and. the declaration which he 
publifhcd, was chiefl/ calculated to fuit the prejudices of 
the vulgar, or the moft bigoted of the whig-party. He 
called the king duke of York ; and denominated him a trai* 
tqr, a tyrant, an aflaflin, and a popifli ufurper. He imputed 
to him the fire of London, the murder of Godfrey and 
of Effex, nay the poifoning of the late king. And 
he invited all the people to join in oppofition to his ty- 
ranny. 

The duke of Albermarle, fon to him who had reftored 
the royal family, allembled the militia of Devonfhire to 
the number of 4000 men, and took poll: at Axminfter, in 
order to oppofe the rebels j but obferving that his troops 
bore a great aiTeclion to Monmouth, he thought proper to 
retire. Monmouth, though he had formerly given many 
proofs of perfonal courage, had not the vigour of mind 
requifite for an undertaking of this nature. From an ill- 
grounded diffidence of his men, he neglefted to attack 
Albermarle ; an eafy enterprife, by v;hich he might both 
have acquired credit, and have fupplied himfdf with arms. 
Lord Gray, who commanded his horfe, difcovered himfelf 
to be a notorious coward ; yet fuch was the foftnefs of 
Monmouth's nature, that Gray was ftill continued in his 
command. Fletcher of Salton, a Scotchman, a man of 
fignal probity and fine genius, had been engaged by his 
republican principles in this enterprife, and commanded 
the cavalry together with Gray ; But being infulted by 
one who had newly joined the army, and whofe horfe he 
had in a hurry made ufe of, he was prompted by paflion, to 
which he was much fubjeft, to difchargc a piftol at the 
man; and he killed him on the fpot. This incident obliged 
him immediately to leave the camp i and the lofs of ib gal- 
lant an officer was a great prejudice to Monmouth's enter- 
prife. 

The next ftation of the rebels was Taunton, a difaf- 
fefted town, which gladly and even fondly received them, 
and reinforced them with coafiderable numbers. Twenty 
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CHAP, young maids of fome rank preftnted Monmouth with a 
LXX. pair of colours of their handiwork, together with a copy 

^^-"V^ of the bible. Monmouth was here perfuaded to take up- 
^^^5' on him the title of king, and aflert the legitimacy of his 
birth; a claim which he advanced in his firft declaration, 
but whofc difcuflion he was determined, he then faid, dur- 
ing fome time to poftpone. His numbers had now in- 
creafed to 6000 ; and he was obliged every day, for want 
of arms, to difmifs a great many who crowded to his ftand- 
ard. Reentered Bridgewater, Wells, Frome; and was 
proclaimed in all thefe places : But forgetting that fuch 
defperate enterprifes can only be rendered fuccefsful by the 
moft adventurous courage, he allowed the expeftations of 
the people to languifti, without attempting any confiderablc 
undertaking. 

While Monmouth, by his imprudent and mifplaced 
caution, was thus wafting time in the weft, the king err- 
ployed himfelf in making preparations to oppofe him. Six 
regiments of Britifh troops were called over from Holland : 
The army was confiderably augmented : And regular forces, 
to the number of 3000 men, were difpatched under the 
command of Feverfham and Churchill, in order to check 
the progrefs of the rebels. 

Monmouth, obfervini^ that no confiderable men join- 
ed him, finding that an infurreilion, which was proje£led 
in the city, had not taken place, and hearing that Argyle, 
his confederate, was already defeated and taken ; funk into 
fuch defpondency, that he had once refolved to withdraw 
himfelf, and leave his unhappy followers to their fate. 
His followers exprefied more courage than their leader, 
and feemed determined to adhere to him in every fortune. 
5th July. The negligent difpofition, made by Feverfham, invited 
dcfcaud Monmouth to attack the king's army at Sedgemorc near 
* Bridgewater ; and his men in this a£tion fhowed what a 
native courage and a principle of duty, even when unalTift- 
ed by difcipline, is able to perform. They threw the ve- 
teran forces into diforder ; drove them from their ground j 
continued the fight till their ammunition failed them ; and 
would at laft have obtained a viftory, had not the mifcon- 
du£l of Monmouth and the cowardice of Gray prevented 
it. After a combat of three hours the rebels gave way ; 
and were followed with great {laughter. About 1500 fell 
in the battle and purfuit. And thus was concluded in a 
few weeks this cnterprife, rafhly undertaken, and feebly 
tondudled. 

Monmouth fled from the field of battle above twenty 
miles till his horfe funk under him. He then changed 
clothes with a peafant iu order to conceal himfelf. The 
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peafant was difcovered by the purfuers, who now redou- CHAP, 
bled the diligence of tlieir fearch* At laft, the unhappy ^Jf^^^ 
Monmouth was found lying in the bottom of a ditch, and ^''X^^'^ 
covered with fern : His body depreffed with fatigue and * ^ 
hunger ; his mind by the memory of paft misfortunes, by 
the profpeft of future difafters. Human nature is unequal 
to fuch calamitous fituations ; much more, the temper of 
a man, foftened by early profperity, and accuftomcd to va- 
lue himfelf folely on military bravery. He burft into tears 
when feized by his enemies ; and he feemed ftill to indulge 
the fond hope and defire of life. Though he might have 
known, from the greatnefs of his own ofFcnces, and the 
feverity of James's temper, that no mercy Could be ex- 
pefted, he wrote him the moft fubmiflive letters, and con- 
jured him to fpare the iflue of a brother, who had ever 
been fo ftrongly attached to his intercft. James, finding 
fuch fymptoms of depreflion and defpondency in the un- 
happy prifoner, admitted him to his prefence, in hopes of 
extorting a difcovery of his accomplices : But Monmouth 
would not purchafe life, however loved, at the price of fo 
much infamy. Finding all efforts vain, he afliimed cou- 
rage from defpair, and prepared himfelf for death, with a 
fpirit better fuited to his rank and charaften This fa- 
vourite of the people was attended to the fcafFold with a 
plentiful eiFufion of tears. He warned the executioner and execn- 
not to fall into the error which he had committed in be- ^^^^ 
beading RulTel, where it had been necefTary to repeat the ^ ^* 
blow. This precaution ferved only to difmay the execu- , 
tioner. He ftruck a feeble blow on Monmouth, who W 
raifed his head from the block, and looked him in the face^ 
as if reproaching him for his failure. He gently laid down 
his head a fecond time ; and the executioner ftruck him 
again and again to no purpofe. He then threw afide the 
axe, and cried out that he was incapable of finifhing the 
bloody office. The flier iff obliged him to renew the at- 
tempt ; and at two blows more the head was fevered from 
the body. 

Thus periflied, in the thirty-fixth year of his age, a 
nobleman, who, in lefs turbulent times, was well quali- 
fied to be an ornament of the court, even to be ferviceable 
to his country. The favour of his prince, the careiles of 
fadion, and the allurements of popularity, feduced him 
into enterprifes which exceeded his capacity. The good- 
will of the people ftill followed him in every fortune. Even 
after his execution, thetr fond credulity flattered them with 
hopes of feeing him once more at their head. They be- 
lieved that the perfon executed was not Monmouth, but 
one who, having the fortune to refemble him nearly, v/as 
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Chap, willing to give this proof of his extreme attachment, and 

LXX. fuffer death in his ftead. 
^^''''V^ This victory, obtained by the king in the commence- 
^^^5- ment of his reign, would naturally, had it been managed 
^ith prudence, have tended much to increafe his povi^er and 
authority. But by reafon of the cruelty with which it was 
profecuted, and of the temerity with which it afterwards 
infpired him, it was a principal caufe of his fudden ruin and 
downfaL 

Such arbitrary principles had the court Inftilled into 
all its fervants, that Feverfliam, immediately after the vic- 
tory, hanged above twenty prifoners; and was proceeding 
in his executions, when the bifliop of Bath and Wells 
warned him, that thefe unhappy men were now by law en- 
titled to a trial, and that their execution would be deemed 
Cruelty of z real murder. This remonftrance, however, did not ftop 
colonel i}yq favage nature of colonel Kirlce, a foldier of fortune, 
^ who had long ferved at Tangicrs, and had contrafted, 

from his intercourfe with the Moors, an inhumanity lefs 
known in European and in free countries. At his firft 
entry into Bridgewatcr, he hanged nineteen prifonerSj 
without the leaft inquiry into the merits of their caufe* 
As if to make fport with death, he ordered a certain num- 
ber to be executed, while h^ and his company fliould drink 
the king's health, or the queen's, or that of chief jufticc 
Jefferies. Obferving their feet to quiver in the agonies 
of death, he cried that he would give them mufic to their 
dancing ; and he immediately commanded the drums to 
beat and the trumpets to found. By way of experiment, 
he ordered one man to be hung up three times, qucftion- 
Ing him at each interval, whether he repented of his 
crime: But the man obftinatcly aflerting, that, notwith- 
ftanding the paft, he ftill would willingly engage in the* 
fame caufe, Kirke ordered him to be huns; in chains. One 
ftory, commonly told of him, is memorable for the trea- 
chery, as well as barbarity, which attended it. A young; 
maid pleaded for the life of her brother, and flung hcrfcff 
at Kirke's feet, armed with all the charms which beauty 
and innocence, bathed in tears, could beftow upon her- 
The tyrant was inflamed with defire, not foftened into 
love or clemency. He promifcd to grant her requeft, pro- 
vided that fhe, in her turn, would be equally compliant to 
him. The maid yielded to the conditions : But, after llie 
had paflcd the night with him, the wanton favage, next 
' morning, fhowed her, from the window, her brother, the 
darling objefi: for whom fhe had facrificed her virtue, 
hanging on a gibbet, which he had fecretly ordered to be 
there erected for the execution. Rage and defpair and in- 
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dignation took polTeffion of her mind, and deprived her CHAP 
for ever of her fenfes. All the inhabitants of that coun- L^^- 
try, innocent as v^ell as guilty, were expofcd to the ra- ^^'^'V^ 
vages of this barbarian. The foldicry were let loofe to 
live at free quarters ; and his own regiment, inftru<Sted by 
his example, and encouraged by his exhortations, diftin- 
s^uifhed themfelves in a particular manner by their outrages. 
By way of pleafantry he ufed to call them his lambs ; an ap- 
pellation which was long remembered with horror in the 
weft of England. 

The violent JeiFeries fucceeded after fome interval ; 
and fhowed the people, that the rigours of law might 
equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. 
This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had already given a 
fpecimen of his character in many trials, where he prc- 
fided; and he nov/ fet out with a favage joy, as to a full 
harveft of death and deftru(3:ion. He began at Dorchefter ; 
and thirty rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, but 
in vain, to fave him, by their free confelTion, the trouble 
of trying them ; And when twenty-nine were found 
guilty, he ordered them, as an additional puniftiment of 
their difobedience to be led to immediate execution. Moft 
of the other prifoners, terrified with this example, plead- 
ed guilty; and no lefs than two hundred and ninety-two 
received fentence at Dorchefter. Of thefe, eighty were 
executed. Exeter was the next ftage of his cruelty ; Two 
hundred and forty-three were there tried, of whom a great 
number were condemned and executed. He alfo opened 
his commiflion at Taunton and Wells ; and every where 
carried confternation along with him. The juries were 
fo ftruck with his menaces, that they gave their verdift 
with precipitation ; and many innocent perfons, it is faid, 
were involved with the guilty. And on the whole, be- 
fides thofe who were butchered by the military command- 
ers, two hundred and fifty-one are computed to have fallen 
by the hand of juftice. The whole country was ftrowed 
with the heads and limbs of traitors. Every village al- 
moft beheld the dead carcafe of a wretched inhabitant. And 
all the rigours of juftice, unabated by any appearance of 
clemency, were fully difplayed to the people by the inhu- 
man Jefteries. 

Of all the executions, during this difmal period, the 
moft rem.arkable were thofe of Mrs. Gaunt and lady Lifle, 
who had been accufed of harbouring traitors. Mrs. Gaunt 
was an Anabaptift, noted for her beneficence, which flie 
extended to perfons of all profeffions and perfuafion:;. 
One of the rebels, knowing her humane difpofition, had 
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CHAP, rccourfe to her In his diftrefs, and was concealed by her, 
LXX. Hearing of the proclamation, which offered an indemnity 

^■^'V^ and rewards to fuch as difcovered criminals, he betrayed 
his benefadlrefs, and bore evidence againft her. He re- 
ceived a pardon as a recompenfe for his treachery ; fhe was 
burned alive for her charity. 

Lady Lifle was widow of one of the regicides who 
had enjoyed great favour and authority under Cromwel, 
and who having fled, after the reftoration, to Lauzanne in 
Swiflerland, was there afiaffinated by three Irifh ruffians, 
who hoped to make their fortune by this piece of fervice. 
His widow was now profecuted for harbouring two rebels 
the day after the battle of Sedgemoor ; and Jefferies pufh'ed 
on the trial with an unrelenting violence. In vain did the 
aged prifoner plead, that thcfe criminals had been put into 
no proclamation ; had been convicted by no verdift ; nor 
could any man be denominated a traitor, till the fentence 
of fome legal court was pafTed upon him : That it appear- 
ed not by any proof, that ftie was fo much as acquainted 
with the guilt of the perfons, or had heard of their joining 
the rebellion of Monmouth : That though fhe might be 
obnoxious on account of her family, it was well known, 
that her heart was ever loyal, and that no perfon in Eng- 
land had fhed more tears for that tragical event, in which 
her hufband had unfortunately borne too great a ftare : 
And that the fame principles, which flie herfelf had ever 
embraced, fhe had carefully inftilled into her fon, and had, 
at that very time, fent him to fight againfl thofe rebels 
whom file was now accufed of harbouring. Though thefe 
arguments did not move Jefferies, they had influence on 
the jury. Twice they feemed inclined to bring in a fa- 
vourable verdict : They were as often fent back with me- 
naces and reproaches ; and at laft were conftraincd to give 
fentence againfl the prifoner. Notwithftanding all appli- 
cations for pardon, the cruel fentence was executed. The 
king faid, that he had given Jefferies a promife not to par- 
don her : An excufe, which could ferve only to age;ravate 
the blame againfl himfelf. 

It might have been hoped, that, by all thefe bloody 
executions, a rebellion, fo precipitate, fo ill fupported, 
and of fuch fhort duration, would have been fufficicntly 
expiated : But nothing could fatiate the fpirit of rigour 
which poffeffed the adminiftration. Even thofe multitudes, 
who received pardon, were obliged to atone for their guilt 
by fines, which reduced them to beggary ; or v/here their 
former poverty made them incapable of paying, they were 
condemned to cruel whippings or fevcre imprifonments. 
Nor could the innocent efcape^the hands, no lefs rapacious 
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than cruel, of the chief juftlce. Prideaux, a gentleman c h a p. 

of Devonfhire, being thrown into prifon, and dreading 

the fevere and arbitrary fpirit, which at that time met ^"OP*^ 

with no control, was obliged to buy his liberty of JcfFe- ^^^^^ 

lies at the price of fifteen thoufand pounds; though he 

could never fo much as learn the crime of which he wa^ 

accufed. 

GoODENOUGH, the feditious under-Oieriff of London, 
who had been engaged in the moft bloody and defperate , 
part of the Rye-houfe confpiracy, was taken prifoner after 
the battle of Sedgemoor, and was refol\^ed to fave his ow^n 
life by an accufation of Cornifli, the fherifF, whom he 
knew to be extremely obnoxious to the court. Colonel 
Rumfey joined him in the accufation ; and the profecution 
was (o hailened, that the prifoner was tried, condemned, 
and executed, in the fpace of a week. The perjury of the 
witneffes appeared immediately after ; and the king feemcd 
to regret the execution of Cornifti. He granted his eftate 
to his family, and condemned the witnefles to perpetual im- 
prifonment. 

The injuflice of this fentence with Cornifh, was not 
wanted to difguft the nation againft the court : The con- 
tinued rigour of the other executions had already imprelTed 
an univerfal hatred againft the minifters of juftice, attended 
with compaffion for the unhappy fufFa-ers, who, as they had 
been feduced into this crime by miftaken principles, bore 
their punifhment with the fpirit and zeal of martyrs. The 
people might have been willing on this occafion to diftin- 
guifh between the king and his minifters : But care was 
taken to prove, that the latter had done nothing but what 
was agreeable to their mafter. JefFeries, on his return, 
was immediately, for thofe eminent fervices, created a 
peer ; and was foon after vefted with the dignity of chan- 
cellor. It is pretended, however, with fome appearance of 
authority, that the king was difpleafed with thefe cruelties, 
and put a ftop to them by orders, as foon as proper informa- 
tion of them was conveyed to him*. 

We muft now take a view of the ftate of affliirs instate of 
Scotland ; where the fate of Argyle had been decried be- aftairs in 
fore that of Monmouth. Immediately after the king's ac- Scotland, 
ceffion, a parliament had been fummoned at Edinburgh ; 
and all affairs were there conduced by the duke of Queenf- 
berry the commiffioner, and the earl of Perth chancellor. 
The former had refolved to make an entire furrender of the 
liberties of his country ; but was determined ftill to adhere 
to its religion : The latter entertained no fcruple of paying 



* Life of lorJ-kteper North, p 260. K. James's Memoirs, p. 144. 
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CHAP, court even by the facrifice of both. But no courtier, even 
LXX. the moft proftitute, could' go farther than the parliament 
^^'^'V^ itfelf tovirards a refignation of their liberties. In a vote, 
1685. which they called an offer of duty, after adopting the fabu- 
lous hiftory of one hundred and eleven Scottifh monarchs, 
* they acknow^ledged, that all thefe princes, by the primary 
and fundamental law of the ftate, had been vefted with a 
folid and abfolute authority. They declared their abhor- 
rence of all principles and pofitions, derogatory to the 
king's facred, fupreme, fovereign, abfolute power, of which 
none, they faid, whether fingle perfons or colleftive bodies, 
can participate, but in dependence on him and by commif- 
fion from him. They promifed that the whole nation, be- 
tween fixteen and fixty, (hall be in readinefs for his majef- 
ty's fervice, where and as oft as itfliall be his royal pleafure 
to require them. And they annexed the whole excife, 
both of inland and foreign commodities, for ever to the 
crown. 

All the other a£ls of this aflembly favoured of the 
fame fpirit. They declared it treafon for any perfon to re- 
fafe the teft, if tendered by the council. To defend the 
obligations of the covenant, fubjefted a perfon to the fame 
penalty. To be prefent at any conventicle, was made pu- 
nifhable with death, and confiscation of moveables. Even 
fuch as refufed to give teftimony, either in cafes of treafon 
or non-conformity, were declared equally punifhable as if 
guilty of thofe very crimes : An excellent prelude to all 
the rigours of an inquifition. It muft be confeffed, that 
nothing could equal the abjeft fcrvility of the Scottifh na- 
tion during this period, but the arbitrary feverity of the ad- 
miniflration. 

Argyle's It was in vain that Argyle fiimmoned a people, fo lofl 
invaiionj ^j} fenfe of liberty, fo degraded by repeated indignities, 
to rife in vindication of their violated laws and privileges. 
Even thofe who declared for him, were, for the greater 
part, his own vafTals; men who, if poflible, were flill more 
funic in flavery than the refl of the nation. He arrived, 
after a profperous voyage, in Argylefhirc, attended by fome 
fugitives from Holland \ among the refl, by fir Patrick Hume, 
a man of mild difpofitions, who had been driven to this ex- 
tremity by a continued train of opprefTion. The privy coun- 
cil was beforehad apprifed of Argylc's intentions. The 
whole militia of the kingdom, to the number of 22,ooonicn, 
were already in arms, and a third part of them, with the 
regular forces, were on their march to oppofe him. All 
the confiderable gentry of his clan were thrown into pri- 
fon. And two Hiips of war were on the coafl to watch 
his motions. Under all thefe difcouragements he yet made 
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a fliift, partly from terror, partly from afFeftion, to collect c h a P. 
and arm a body of about 2500 men; but foon found him- 
felf furrounded on all fides with infuperable difficul- ^-^'^y^ 
ties. His arms and ammunition were feized : His pro- 
vifions cut off: The marquis of Athole pcefied him on 
one fide; lord Charles Murray on another; the duke of I 
Gordon hung upon his rear; the earl of Dumbarton met d'-L^at; 
him in front. His followers daily fell off froin him ; but 
Argyle, refolute to perfevere, broke at lafl: with the fliat- 
tered remains of liis troops into the difafFe£led part of the 
low countries, which he had endeavoured to aliure to him 
by declarations for the covenant. No one fhovved either 
courage or inclination to join him ; and his fmall and ftill 
dccreafing army, after wandering about for a little time, 
was at laft defeated and diffipated without an enemy. Ar- 
gyle himfelf was feized and carried to Edinburgh ; where, 
after enduring many indignities v/ith a gallant fpirii, he ^."^ 
was publicly executed. He fultcred on the former unjuft^^""* 
fentence which had been pafled upon him. The reft 
of his followers either efcaped or were punilhed by 
tranfportation : Rumbold and AylofFc, two Englifhrnen, 
who had attended Argyle on this expedition, were exe- 
cuted. 

The king wasfo elated with this continued tide of profpe- 9t.h Nov. 
rity, that he began to undervalue even an Englifli parliament,^ parHi- 
at all times formidable to his family; and fi*om his Ipcech^"^^" 
to that afTembly, which he had afTembled early in the win- 
ter, he feems to have thought himfelf exempted from all 
rules of prudence, or neceffity ofdiffimulation. He pl.iin- 
ly told the two houfes, that ths militia, which had former- 
ly been fo much magnified, was now found, by experi- 
ence in the laft rebellion, to be altogether ufelefs ; and he 
required a rqv/ fupply, in order to maintain thofe addition- 
al forces which he had levied. He alfo took notice, that 
he had employed a great many catholic officers, and that 
he had, in their favour, difpenfed wich the law, requiring 
the teft' to be taken by every one that pofT^fled any public 
office. And to cut lliort all oppofiti on, he declared, that, 
having reaped the benefit of their fervice durinp; fuch times 
of danger, he was determined, neither to expoie them af- 
terwards todifgrace, jior himfelf, in cafe of another rebel- 
lion, to the want of their affiftance. 

Such violent averfiondid this parliament bear to oppo- 
fition ; fo great dread had been iaftilled of tlv" confequcn-^ 
ces attending any breach with the king ; that it is proba- 
ble, had he ufed his difpenfing power without decbring it, 
no inquiries would have been made, and time might have 
reconciled the nation to this dangerous e^iercife ofprero- 
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CHAP, gative. But to invade at once their conftitution, to threat- 
LXX. en their religion, to eftablifh a ftanding army, and even 
^^■^•^V^ to require them, by their concurrence, to contribute to- 
1685. wards all thefe meafures, exceeded the bounds of their pa- 
tience ; and they began, for the firft time, to difplaytfome 
fmall remains of Fnglifh fpirit and generofity. When the 
king's fpeech w^s taken into confideration by the commons, 
many fevere reflections were thrown out againft the pre- 
fent meafures ; and the houfe was with fecming difficulty 
engaged to promife in a general vote, that they would 
grant fome fupply. But inftead of finifliing that bufinefs, 
which could alone render them acceptable to the king, they 
proceeded to examine the difpenfing power j and they vot- 
ed an addrcfs to the king againft it. Before this addrefs 
was prefented, they refumed the confideratioji of the fup- 
ply : and as one million two hundred thoufand pounds were 
demanded by the court, and two hundred thoufand propof- 
ed by the countr)^-party, a middle courfe was chofen, and 
fcven hundred thoufand, after fome difpute, were at lalt 
voted. The addrefs againft the difpenfing power was ex- 
prefled in moft refpeitful and fubmiffive terms ; yet was it 
very ill received by the king, and his anfwer contained a 
• fiat denial, uttered with great warmth and vehemence. 

The commons were fo daunted with this reply, that they 
kept filence a long time i and when Coke, member for 
Derby^ rofe up and faid, I hope we are all Engliftimen, 
and not to be frightened with a few hard words fo 
little fpirit appeared in that aflembly, often fo refraftory 
and mutinous, that they fent him to the Tower for bluntly 
expreffing a free and generous fentiment. They adjourn- 
ed, without fixing a day for the confideration of his ma- 
jefty's anfwer; and on their next meeting, they fubmif- 
fively proceeded to the confideration of the fupply, and 
even went fo far as to eftablifh funds for paying the fum 
voted, in nine years and a half. The king, therefore, had 
in eftedt, almoft without conteft or violence, obtained a 
complete victory over the commons ; and that aflembly, 
inftead of guarding their liberties, now expofed to manifeft 
peril, conferred an additional revenue on the crown; and 
by rendering the king in fome degree independent, contribut- 
ed to increafe thofe dangers with which they had fo much 
reafon to be alarmed. 

The next oppofition came from the houfe of peers, 
which has not commonly taken the lead on thefe occafions j 
and even from the bench of biftiops, where the court ufu- 
ally expedls the greateft complaifance and fubmiflion. 
The upper houfe had been brought, in the firft days of the 
feffion, to give general thanks for the king's fpccch ; by 
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which compliment they were underftood, according to the C h a p. 
practice of that time, to have acqiiiefced in every part of 
it : Yet, notwithftanding that ftep, Compton, biftiop of 
London, in his own name and that of his brethren, moved ^^^5- 
that a day Ihould be appointed for talcing the fpeech into 
confideration : He was feconded by Halifax Nottingham, 
and Mordaunt. Jefferies, the chancellor oppofed the mo- 
tion ; and feemed inclined to ufe in that houfe the fame ar- 
rogance to which on the bench he had fo long been 
accuftomed : But he was foon taught to know his place ; 
and he proved, by his behaviour, that infolence, when 
checked, naturally finks into meannefs and - cow^lrdice. 
The bilhop of London's motion prevailed. 

The king might reafonably have prefumed, that, even 
if the peers fhould fo far refume courage as to make an 
application againft his difpenfing power, the {lime fteady 
anfwer which he had given to the commons would make 
them relapfe into the fame timidity; and he might by that 
means have obtained a confiderable fupply, without mak- 
ing any conceffions in return. But fo imperious was his 
temper, fo lofty the idea which he had entertained of his 
own authority, and fo violent the fchemes fuggefted by 
his own bia;otry and that of his priefts, that, without any de- 
lay, without waiting for any farther provocation, he immedi- 
ately proceeded to a prorogation. He continued the par- 
liament during a year and a half by four more proroga- 
tions ; but having in vain tried, by feparate applications, 
to break the obftinacy of the leading members, he at laft 
diflblved that aflembly. And as it was plainly impoffible 
for him to find among his proteftant fubjefts a fet of men 
more devoted to royal authority, it was univerfally con- 
cluded, that he intended thenceforth to govern entirely 
without parliaments. 

Never king mounted the throne of England with grea- 
ter advantages than James ; nay, poflefled greater facility, 
if that were any advantage, of rendering himfelf and his 
pofterity abfolute ; But all thefe fortunate circumft mces 
tended only, by his own mifcondu6l, to bring more fudden 
ruin upon him. The nation feemed difpofed of themfelvcs 
to refign their liberties, had he not, at the fame time, 
made an attempt upon their religion : And he might even 
have fucceeded in furmounting at once their liberties and 0 
religion ; had he conduced his fchemes with common pru- 
dence and difcretion. Openly to declare to the parliament, 
fo early in bis reign, his intention to difp^nfc with the 
tefts, ftruck an univerfal alarm throughout the nation; 
infufed terror into the church, which had hitherto been t'% 
chief fupport of monarchy; and even difgufted thcara:., 
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C H A p. by whofe means alone he could now purpofe to govern, 
LXX. The former horror againft popery was revived by polemi- 
^"""^y^ cal books and fermons j and in every difpute the viftory 
^^^5- feemed to be gained by the proteftant divines, who were 
he?-rd with more favourable ears, and who managed the 
controverfy with more learning and eloquence. But ano- 
ther incident happened at this time, which tended mighci- 
ly to excite the animofity of the nation againft the catholic 
communion. 

Lewis XIV. having long haraficd and molefted the 
proteftants, at laft revoked entirely the edift of Nantz j 
which had been cnafted by Harry IV. for fecuring them 
the free exercife of their religion j which had been de- 
clared irrevocable ; and which, during the experience of 
nearacenturv,had been attended with no fenfible inconve- 
nience. All the Iniquities infeparable from perfecution were 
exercifed againft thofe unhappy religionifts ; who became ob- 
ftinate in proportion to the opprefiions which they fufter- 
ed, and either covered under a feigned converfion a more 
violent abhorrence of the catholic communion, or fought 
among foreign nations for that liberty of which they were 
bereaved in their native country. Above half a milhon 
of themoft ufeful and induftrious fuhje£ls deferted France ; 
and exported, together with immenfe fums of money, thofe 
arts and manufadturcs which had chiefly tended to enrich 
that kingdom. They propagated every where the mofi: 
tragical accounts of the tyranny exercifed againft them, 
and revived jimong the proteftants all tliat refentment 
againft the bloody and perfccuting fpirit of popery, to 
which fo many incidents in all ages had given too much 
foundation. Near fifty thoufand refugees pafled over into 
England i and all men were difpofcd, from their reprefent- 
ations, to entertain the utmoft horror againft the projedts 
which they apprehended to be formed by the king for the 
abolition of the proteftant religion* When a prince of fo 
much humanity and offuch fignal prudence as Lewis could 
be engaged^ by the bigotry of his religion alone, without 
any provocation, to embrace fuch fanguinary and impolitic 
meafures, what might be dreaded, they afked,from James, 
who was fo much inferior in thofe virtues, and who had 
already been irritated by fuch obftinate and violent oppo^ 
• fition ? In vain did the king alFe£l to throw the higheft 
blame on the perfecutions in France : In vain did he af- 
ford the moft real proteftion and afliftance to the diftrefied 
Hugonots. All thefe fymptoms of toleration v/ere re- 
garded as inftdious ; oppofitc to the avowed principles of 
i-is fe£l, an J belied by th:» fjvere adminiftration v;hich he 
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hinifclf had exercifed againft the non-conformifts in Scot* c H A l\ 
land. , LXX. 

The fmalleft approach towards the introduction of po- ^^'"^Y^ 
pery, muft, in the prefent difpofition of the people, have 
afforded reafon of jealoufyj much more fo wide a ftep as 
that of difpenfmg with the tefts^ the fole fecurity which 
the nation, being difappointed of the exclufion-bill, found 
provided againft thofe dreaded innovations* Yet was the 
King refolute to perfevere in his pUrpofe ; and having 
failed in bringing over the pari lament, he made an attempt, 
with more -fuccefs, for eftablifhing his difpenftng power, 
by a verdlft of the judges. Sir Edward Hales, a new 
profelyte, had accepted a commiffion of colonel ; and di- 
redlions were given to his coachman to profecute him for 
the penalty of five hundred pounds, which the law, efta- 
blilhing the tefts, had granted to informers. By this Difpenfiiig 
feigned aftion, the king hoped, both from the authority P"^*^^* 
of the decifion, and the reafon of the thing, to put an end 
to all queftions with regard to his dlfpenfing power. 

It could not be expe£ted that the lawyers appointed to 
plead againft Hales would exert great force on that occa- 
fion : But the caufe was regarded with fuch anxiety by the 
public, that it has been thoroughly cnnvaffed in feveral 
elaborate difcourfes* ; and could men divert themfelves of * 
prejudice, there want not fufficient materials on which to 
form a true judgment. The claim and exercife of the 
difpenfing; pov/er is allowed to be very ancient in England; 
and though it feems at firft to have been copied from pa- 
pal ufurpations, it may plainly be traced up as high as the 
reign of Henry III. In the feudal governments, men 
were more anxious to fecure their private property than 
to fliure in the public adminiftration ; and provided no in- 
novations were attempted on their rights and poffeffion?, 
the care of executing the laws, and enfuring general fafe- 
ty, was without jealoufy entrufted to the fovcrcign. Pe.nal 
ftatutes were commonly intended to arm the prince with 
more authority for that purpofe ; and beir^g in the main 
calculated for promoting his influence as firft magiftrate, 
there feemed no danger in allowing him to difpenfe ^.Vit!t 
their execution, in fuch particular cafes as might require 
an exception or indulgence. That praftice had fo much 
prevailed, that the parliament had itfelf more than once 
acknowledged this prerogative of the crown j" particularly 
during the reip-n of Henry V. when they enacted the law 

Vol. VL " , 2 G 



* Pjrtlcubrly fir EcUvard Hc-rbcrt^ Defence it rh? Stdte Triab, anJ f-i' 
Robert Atkin's Ei^^uiry concerning the Dlfpciirmg Power, 
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CHAP, againft aliens*, and alfo when they pafled the ftatute of 
proviforsf . But though the general tenor of the penal 

^^^"y^ ftatutes was fuch as gave the king a fuperior intereft in 
1686. -j-j^gjj. execution beyond any of his fubjefts, it could not 
but fometimes happen in a mixed government, that the 
parliament would defire to enaft laws, by which the regal 
power, in fome particulars, even where private property 
was not immediately concerned, might be regulated and 
reftraincd. In the twenty-third of Henry VL a law of 
this kind was ena£led, prohibiting any man from ferving 
in a county as ftierifF above a year ; and a claufe was in- 
ferted by which the king was di fabled from granting a dif- 
penfation. Plain reafon might have taught, that this law, 
at leafl:, fhould be exempted from the king's prerogative: 
But as the difpenfing power ftill prevailed in other cafes^ 
it was foon able, aided by the fervility of the courts of 
judicature, even to overpower this ftatute, which the le- 
giflature had evidently intended to fecure againft violation. 
In the reign of Henry VII. the cafe was brought to a 
trial before all the judges of the exchequer-chamber ; and 
it was decreed, that, notwithftanding the ftridt claufe above 
mentioned, the king might difpenfc with the ftatute : He 
could firft, it was alleged, difpenfe with the prohibitory 
claufe, and then with the ftatute itfelf. This opinion of 
the judges, though feemingly abfurd, had ever fmce palled 
for undoubted law; The praftice of continuing the fhe- 
riffs had prevailed : And moft of the property in England 
had been fixed by decifions, which juries, returned by 
fuch fherifFs, had given in the courts of judicature. Ma- 
ny other difpenfations of a like nature may be produced j 
not only fuch as took place by intervals, but fuch as were 
uniformly continued. Thus the law was difpenfed with, 
which prohibited any man from going a judge of affize 
into his own county that which rendered all Welchmen 
incapable of bearing offices in Wales ; and that which re- 
quired every one, who received a pardon for felony, to 
find fureties for his good behaviour. In the fccond of 
James 1. a new confultation of all the judges had been 
held upon a like queftion : This prerogative of the crown 
was again unanimoufly affirmed;}: : And it became an efta- 
blifticd principle in Englifli jurifprudence, that, though 

* Rot. Pari, I Hen. V. n. xv. 

t Ibid. 1 Hen. V. n. xxii. Il- Is remarkable, however, that In the reign 
of Richard the Second, the parliament gran'cd the king only a temporary 
power of difpenfing with the ftatute of provifors. Rot. Pari. 15 Rich. II. n. i. 
A pJuin implication thiit he had nor, of himfclf, fuch a prerogative. $• 
linceruin were many of thcfe points at that time. 

X Sir Edward Coke's Reports, feventh Report. 
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the king could not allow of what was morally unlawful, CHAP, 
he could permit what was only prohibited by pofitive fta- 
tute. Even the jealous houfe of commons, who extorted ^^'^^^ 
the petition of right from Charles I. made no fcruple, by 
the mouth of Glanville, their manager, to allow of the 
difpenfing power in its full extent* i and in the famous 
trial of Ihip-money, Holborne, the popular lawyer, had 
freely, and in the moft explicit terms, made the fame con- 
cefllonf. Sir Edward Cok-j the great oracle of Englifh 
law, had not only concurred with all other lawyers in fa- 
vour of this prerogative, but feems even to believe it fo 
inherent in the crown, that an aft of parliament itfelf 
could not abolifli itj. And he particularly obferves, that 
no law can impofe fuch a difability of enjoying offices as 
the king cannot difpenfe with ; becaufe the king, from the 
law of nature, has a right to the fervice of all his fubjefls. 
This particular reafon, as well as all the general princi- 
ples, is applicable to the queftion of the tefts ; nor can 
the dangerous confequence of granting difpenfations in 
that cafe be ever allowed to be pkaded before a court of 
judicature. Every prerogative of the crown, it may be 
faid, admits of abufe : Should the king pardon all crimi- 
nals, bw muft be totally difiblved : Should he declare and 
continue perpetual war ao;ainft all nations, inevitable ruin 
muft enfue : Yet thefe powers are entrufted to the fove- 
reign ; and we muft be content, as our anceftors were, to 
depend upon his prudence and difcretion in the exercife of 
them. 

Though this reafoning feems founded on fuch princi- 
ples as are ufually admitted by lawyers, the people had en- 
tertained fuch violent prepofleflions againft the ufe which 
James here made of his prerogative, that he was obliged, 
before he brought on Hales's caufe, to difplace four of the 
judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton, and Nevil ; and 
even fir Edward Herbert, the chief juftice, though a man 
of acknowledged virtue, yet, becaufe he here Supported 
' the pretenfions of the crown, was expofed to great and 
general reproach. Men deemed a difpenfing to be in ef- 
fect the fame with a repealing power ; and they could not 
conceive that lefs authority was neceffary to repeal than to 
enacl any ftatute. If one penal law was difpcnfed with, 
any other might undergo the fame fate; And by wlut 
principle could even the laws which define property be af- 
terwards fecured from violation ? The teft a<Sl had ever 

* Srate Trials, vol. vi'i. firft edit. p. 205, Pari. Hift. vol. viii. p. 131. 
f State Trials, vjI v. firft edir, p. 171. t ^ir Edward Coke's 

Reports, twelftii Rcpoet, p. iS. 
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CHAP, heqp conceived the great barrier of the eftablifhed religion 
LXX. xxnder a popifli fucceffor : As fuch it had been infifted ori 
^^"^^y^ by the parliament; as fuch, granted by the king ; as fuch, 
3686. during the debates with regard to the exclufion, recom- 
mended by the chancellor. By what magic, what chi- 
cane of law, is it now annihilated, and rendered of no 
validity ? Thefe queftions were every where afked ; and 
men, ftraitened by precedents and decifions of great au- 
thority, wpre reduced either to queftion the antiquity of 
this prerogative itfelf, or to affert, that even the praftice 
of near five centuries could not beftow on it fufficient au- 
thority*. It was not confidered, that the prefeht difficulty 
or feeming abfurdity had proceeded from late innovations 
introduced into the government. Ever fince the begin- 
ning of this century, the parliament had, with a laudable 
zeal, been acquiring powers and eftablifhing principles 
favourable to law and liberty : the authority of the crown 
had been limited in many important particulars : And pe- 
nal ftatutes were often calculated to fecure the conftitution 
againft the attempts of minifters, as well as to preferve a 
general peace, and reprefs crimes and immoralities. A 
prerogative, however, derived from very ancient, and al- 
moft uniform praftice, the difpenfing power, ftill remain- 
ed, or was fuppofed to remain, with the crown ; fufficient 
in an inftant to overturn this whole fabric, and to throv/ 
down all fences of the conftitution. If this prerogative, 
which carries on the face of it fuch ftrong fymptoms of 
an abfolute authority in the prince, had yet, in ancient 
times, fubfifted with fome degree of liberty in the fub- 
jc£t ; this faft only prove?, that fcarcely any human go- 
vernment, much lefs one erefted in rude and barbarous 
times, is entirely confiftent and uniform in all its parts. 
But to .expe£t that the difpenfing power could, in any 
degree, be rendered compatible with thofe accurate and 
regular limitations, which had of late been eftablifhed, 
and which the people were determined to maintain, was 
a vain hope ; and though men knew not upon what prin- 
ciples they could deny that prerogative, they faw that, 
if they would preferve their laws and conftitution, there 
was an abfolute neceffity for denying, at leaft for abolifh- 
ing it. The revolution alone, which foon fucceded, hap- 
pily put an end to all thefe difputes : By means of it, a 
more uniform edifice was at laft erefted : The monftrous 
inconfiftence, fo vfible between the ancient Gothic parts 
of the fabric and the recent plans of liberty, were fully 



• Sir Robert Atkins, p. 21, 
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corrc£ted : And to their mutual felicity, king and people chap. 
were finally taught to know their proper boundaries*. LXX. 

Whatever topics lawyers might find to defend ^"-""Y^ 
James's difpenfing power, the nation thought it dangerous, 
if not fatal, to liberty ; and his refolutlon of cxercifing it 
may on that account be efteemed no lefs alarming, than 
if the power had been founded on the moft recent and 
moft flagrant ufurpation. It was not likely, that an ?iutbori- 
ty, which had been afTumed, through fo many obftacles, 
would in his hands lie long idle and unamployed. Four ca- 
tholic lords were brought into the privy council, Powis, A- 
rundel, Bellafis, and Dover. Halifax, finding that, not- 
withftanding his paft merits, he poflefled no real credit or 
authority, became refractory in his oppofition \ and his 
office of privy feal was given to Arundel. The king was 
open, as well as zealous, in the defire of making con- 
verts ; and men plainly faw, that the only way to acquire 
his afFe£tion and confidence was by a facrifice of their re- 
ligion. Sunderland, ■ fome time after, fcrupled not to gain 
favour at this price. Rochefter, the treafurer, though the 
king's brother-in-law, yet, becaufe he refufcd to give this 
inftance of complaifancc, was turned out of his office : 
The treafury was put in commillion, and Bellafis was 
placed at the head of it. All the courtiers were difgufted, 
even -fuch as had little regard to religion. The difho- 
nour, as well as diftruft, attending renegades, made moft 
men refolve, at all hazards, to adhere to their ancient 
faith. 

In Scotland, James's zeal for profdytifm was more state of 
fuccefsful. The earls of Murray, Perth, and Melfort, Scotland, 
were brought over to the court^ religion ; and the two 
latter noblemen made ufe of a very courtly reafon for their 
converfion : They pretended, that the papers found In the 
late king's cabinet, had opened their eyes, and had con- 
vinced them of the preference due to the catholic religion. 

* It is remarkable, that the convention, fummoned by the prince of Or- 
ange, di<i not, even when they had the making of their own terms in fhe de- 
ciara:ion of rights y venture to condemn the dilptjnfing power in general, which 
had been unitbrmly exercifed by the former kings uf England. They only 
condemned iffo far, as it had been ajj'umed and exenifed of latCy without bf'ing 
able to tell wherein the difference lay. But in the bill of rights, which pafltd 
about a twelvemonth after, the parliament took care to fecurc thcmfelvcs 
more eff-6lually againft a branch of prcrogarive, incompatible with alj legal 
liberty and limitations j and they excluded, in pofitive term?, all difpenfing 
power in the crown. Yet even then the hoijfe of lords rfje£lt'd that clauf:: of 
the bill, which condemned the excrcife of this power in former kings, and 
obliged the commons to reft content with abolilhlng it for the future. There 
needs no other proof of the irregular nature of the old Engli h government, 
than the exigence of fuch a prerogative, always exercif-.d and never quelHoncd, 
till the acquifition of real liberty difcovered, at laft, the danger of it. See 
the Journals. 
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C H A P. Qiieenfberry, who {hovved not the fame complaifancc» fell 
LXX. into total difgrace, notwithftanding hh former fervices, 

^^^^^y^ and the important facrifices, which he had made to the 
1686. nieafures of the court, Thefe merits could not even en- 
fure him of fafety againft the vengeance to which he flood 
expofed. His rival, Perth, who had been ready to fink un- 
der his fuperior intercft, now acquired the afcendant ; and 
all the complaints exhibited againft him, were totally obli- 
terated. His faith, according to a faying of Halifax, had 
made him whole. 

State of But it was in Ireland chiefly, that the mafk was whol- 
jrcUad. ly taken off, and that the king thought hinifelf at liberty to 
proceed to the full extent of his zeal and his violence. 
Th; duke of Ormond was recalled ^ and though the pri- 
mate and lord Granard, tv/o proteftants, ftill pofl.lTed the 
authority of juftices, the wliole power was lodged in the 
hands of Talbot, the general, foon after created earl of 
Tyrconnel; a man who, from the blindnefs of his pre- 
judices and fury of his temper, was tranfported with the 
nioft immeafurable ardour for the catholic caufc. After 
the fupprefiion of Monmouth's rebellion, orders were 
giv,'n by Tyrconnel to difarm all the proteftants, on pre- 
tence of fccuring the public peace, and keeping their arms 
in a few magazines for the uf^ of the militia. Next, the 
army was nrw-modelled 5 and a great number of officers 
were dirmifTed, becaufe it was pretended that they or their 
fathers had ferved under Cromwel and the republic. The 
injuftice was not confined to them. Near three hundred 
officers more were afterwards broken, though many of 
them had purchafed their commiflions : About four or 
five thoufand private foldiers, becaufj they were proteft- 
ants, were difmifled ; and being ftripped even of their re- 
gimentals, were turned out to ftarve in the ftreets. While 
thefe violences were carrying on, Clarendon, who had 
been named lord lieutenant, came over ; but he foon found, 
that, as he had refufed to give the king the defired pledge 
of fidelity, by changing his religion, he pofil^fTod no credit 
or authority. He was even a kind of prifoner in the 
hands of Tyrconnel ; and as he gave all oppofition in his 
power to the precipitate meafurcs of the catholics, he was 
foon after recalled, and Tyrconnel fubftituted in his place. 
The unhappy proteftants now faw all the civil authority, 
as well as the military force, transferred into the hands of 
their inveterate enemies; inflamed with hereditary hatred, 
and ftimulated by every motive, which the paflion either for 
power, property, or religion, could infpire. Even the 
barbarous banditti were let loofe to prey on them in their 
prcfent defencelefs condition. A renewal of the aucient 
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mnliacrcs was apprehended; and ^reat multitudes, ftruck CHAP, 
with the beft grounded terror, dcf^rted the kincrdom, and i^'^^'i- 
infuA^d into the Englifh nation a dread of thofe vie- ^-^^y^ 
Icnces, to which, after foine time, they might juftly, 
from the prevalence of the catholic?, think themfelves ex- 
pofed. 

All judicious pcrfons of the catholic communion were 
difgufted with thcfe violent meafures, and could eafily 
forefee the confequenccs. But James was entirely go- 
verned by the ralh counfcls of the queen and of his con- 
felTor, father Peters, a Jefuit, v/hom he foon after created 
a privy counfellor. Fie thought too, that, as he was now 
in the declijic of life, it was neceflary for him, by hally 
fteps, to carry his defigns into execution j left the fuccef- 
fion of the princefs of Orange lliould overturn all his pro- 
jects. In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bellafis, remon- 
ftrate, and fuggeft more m.oderate 'and cautious meafures. 
TheCe men had fccn and felt, during the profjcution of the 
popifli plot, th: extreme antipathy v/hich the nation bore 
to their religion ; and though r>me fubLquent incidents 
had feeminj^ly allayed that fpirit, th^y knew that the fettled 
habits of the people were ftill the fame, and that the 
fm.alleft incident was fufficient to renew the former animo- 
fity. A very moderate indulcrenc", therefore, to the ca- 
tholic religion would have fatisfied them ; and all attempts 
to acquire power, much more to produce a chanee of 
the national faith, they deemed dangerous and deftruc- 
tive*. 

On the fird broaching of the popifh plot the clergy of Breach be-. 
the church of England had concurred in the profecution of ' 
it, with the fame violence and credulity as the reft of the 'jiJ^ *" 
nation: But dreading afterwards the prevalence of repub- church, 
llcan and prelbyterian principles, they had bc^en engaged 
to fupport the meafures of the court; and to their affiftance 
chiefly, James had owed his fucceffion to the crown* 
Finding that all thefe fervices were forgotten, and that the 
catholic religion was the king's fole favourite, the church 
had commenced an oppofition to court meafures ; and po- 
pery was now acknowledged the more imm.ediate danger. 
In order to prevent inflammatory f;^rmons on this popular 
* fubjecl:, James revived fame direction to preachers, which 
had been promulgated by the late king, in the beginning of 
his reign, when no defign againft the national religion was 
yet fjrmed, or at leaft apprehended. But in the prefent ' 
delicate and interefting fituation of the church, there was 
little reafon to expe£l that orders founded on no legal au- 



* D'Avaux, 10 January 1687. 
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C H A P. thority, would be rigidly obeyed by preachers, who faw 
LXX. fecurity to themfelves but in prefcrving the confidence 

^^V^ and regard of the people. Inftead of avoiding controverfy, 
according to the king's injundlions, the preachers every 
where declaimed againft popery; and, among the reft, 
Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, particularly diftih- 
guifhed himfelf, and afFefted to throw great contempt on 
thofe who had been induced to change their religion by 
fuch pitiful arguments as the Romilh miffionaries could 
fuggeft. This topic, being fuppofed to refleft on the 
king, ^ave great offence at court and pofitive orders 
were iltued to the biftiop of London^ his diocefsn, 
immediately to fufpend Sharpe, till his majefty's plea- 
fure fhould be farther known. The prelate replied, 
that he could not pofiibly obey thefe commands, and that 
he was not empowered, in fuch a fummary manner, to in- 
fliftany puniftiment even upon the greateil delinquent. But 
neither this obvious rcafon, nor the moft dutiful fubmif- 
fions, both of of :hc prelate and of Sharpe himfelf, could 
appeafe the court. The king was determined to proceed 
with violence in the profecution of this aftair. The biftidp 
himfelf he refolved to punifh for difobedience to his com- 
mands; and the expedient, which he employed for that 
purpofe, was of a nature at once the moft illegal and moft 
alarming. 

Among all the engines of authority formerly employed 
by the crown, none had been more dangerous, or even de- 
ftruftive, to libes;ty, than tlte court of high commiftion, 
which, together with the ftar-chambcr, had been abolifhed 
in the reign of Charles I. by act of parliament; in which 
a claufe was alfo Inferted, prohibiting the erection in all 
Court of t'lTicrs, of that court, or any of a like nature. But 

ccckna°fli. ^^'^ ^^^^ deemed by James no obftacle ; and an ecclf- 
cai torn- fiaftical comniiftion was anew ifTued, by which feven* 
mimon. commillVoners were vefted with full and unlimited autho- 
rity over the church of England. On them were beftow- 
cd the fame inquifitorial pov^-ers, poffeffed by the former 
court of high commiflion ; They might proceed upon bare 
fufpicion ; and the better to fet the law at defiance, it was 
cxprefsly inferted in their patent Itfelf, that they were to 
cxercife their jurifdidtion, notwithftanding any law or fta« 
tute to the contrary. The king's defign to fubdue the 
church was now fufficiently known; and had he been 
able to eftablifti the authority of <his new-ereded court, 

* The perfons named were the archbiHiop of Canterbury, S.incroft ; the 
bilhop of Durham. Crew j of Rochcftcr. Sprat; thecaii of RochclK-r, 
Sniideiland, chancellor JeiFcries, and lord chief juftlce Herbert. The 
archbilhop refuf;d to ad, and the bilhop of Chelkr was fubftitut«d in his 
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his fuccefs was infallible. A more fenfible blow could not c H A P. 
be given, both to national liberty and religion ; and hap- ^^X. 
pily the conteft could not be tried in a caufe more ini- ^^-^'V^ 
quitous and unpopular than that againft Sharpe and the bi- 
fhop of London. 

The prelate was cited before the commiflioners. After 
denying the legality of the court, and claiming the privi- 
lege of all Chriftian bilhops to be tried by the metropoli- 
tan and his fufFragans ; he pleaded in his own defence, 
that, as he was obliged, if he had fufpended Sharpe, to a£t 
in the capacity of a judge, he could not, confiftent either 
with law or equity, pronounce fentence without a previous 
citation and trial : That he had by petition reprefented 
this difficulty to his majefty; and not receiving any anfwer, 
he had reafon to think that his petition had given entire 
fatisfa£tion : That in order to fh^w farther his deference, 
he had advifed Sharpe to abftain from preaching, till he 
had juftified his condu^ft to tli* king; an advice which^ 
coming from a fuperior, was equivalent to a command, 
and had accordingly met with the proper obedience: That 
he had thus, in his apprehenfion, conformed himfelf to his 
majefty's pleafure j but if he would ftill be found wanting 
to his duty in any particular, he was now willing to crave 
pardon, and to make reparation. All this fubmiffion, 
both in Sharpe and the prelate, had no effeft: It was de- g^^j^^^^^ 
termined to have an example: Orders were accordingly jga^^^f'j^^ 
fent to the commiffioners to proceed: And by a majo. bi/hop of 
rity of voters the bifhop, as well as the do£lor, was fuf- ^^^^^ 
pended. 

Almost the whole of this fhort reign confifts of at- 
tempts always imprudent, often illegal, fometimes both, ^ 
againft whatever was moft loved and revered by the na* 
tion: Even fuch fchemes of the king's as might be lauda- 
ble in themfelves, were fo difgraced by his intentions, that 
they ferve only to aggravate the charge againft him. • 
James was become a great patron of toleration, and an 
enemy to all thofc perfecuting laws which, from the in- 
fluence of the church, had been enadled both againft the 
diftenters and catholics. Not content with granting dif- 
penfations to particular perfons, he afTumed a power of if- 
fuing a declaration of general indulgence, and of fufpend- Pcnal lawa 
ing at once all the penal ftatutes, by which a conformity '"ufpended. 
was required to the eftabliftied religion. This was a 
ftrain of authority, it muft be confelTed, quite inconfiftent 
with law and a limited conftitution ; yet was it fupported 
by many ftrong precedents in the hiftory of England. Even 
after the principles of liberty were become more prevalent^ 

Vol. VL 2 H 
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CHAP, and began to be well underftood, the late king had, often- 
LXX. ej. than once, and without giving much umbrage, exerted 

^^'^y^ this dangerous power : He had, in 1662, fufpended the ex- 
i686. ecution of a law which regulated carnages: During the 
two Dutch wars, he Md twice fufpended the a6t of navi- 
gation : And the commons, in 1666, being refolvcd, con- 
trary to the king's judgment, to enaft that iniquitous law 
againft the importation of Irifh cattle, found it neceflary, 
in order to obviate the exercife of this prerogative, which 
they defired not at that time entirely to deny or abrogate, 
to call that importation a nuifance. 

Though the former authority of the fovereign was 
great in civil aiFairs, it was ftill greater in ecclcfiaftical j 
and the whole defpotic power of the popes was often be- 
lieved, in virtue of the fupremacy, to have devolved to the 
crown. The laft parliament of Charles 1. by abolifliing 
the power of the king and convocation to frame canons 
•without confent of parlian** nt, had fomewhat diminifhed 
the fuppofcd extent of the fupremacy ; but ftill very confi* 
derable remains of it, at leaft very important claims, were 
preferved, and were occafionally made ufe of by the fove- 
reign* In 1662, Charles, pleading both the rights of his 
fupremacy and his fufpending power, had granted a general 
indulgence or toleration ^ and in 1672 he renewed the 
fiime edi6l : Though the remonftrances of his parliament 
obliged him, on both occafions, to retraft ; andJn the 
laft inftance, the triumph of law over prerogative was 
deemed very great and memorable. In general, we may 
remark, that where the exercife of the fufpending power 
was agreeable and ufeful, the power itfelf was little qucf- 
tioned: Where the exercife was thought liable to excep- 
tions, men not only oppofed it, but proceeded to deny al- 
^ together the legality of the prerogative, on which it was 
founded. 

James more imprudent and arbitrary than his prede- 
ceffor, iffued liis proclamation, fufpended all the penal 
-laws in ecclefiaftjcal affairs ; and granting a general li- 
berty of confcience to all his fubjcds. He was not deterred 
by the refledtion, both that this fcheme of indulgence was 
already blafted by two fruitlefs attempts ; and that in fuch 
a government as that of England, it was not fufficient 
that a prerogative be approved of by fome lawyers and an- 
tiquaries : If it was condemned by the general voice of the 
nation, and yet was ftill exerted, the vidory over national 
liberty was no lefs fignal than if obtained by the moft fla- 
grant injuftice and ufurpation. Thefe two confi derations 
indeed would rather ferve to recommend this projeft to 
James 5 who deemed himfdf fuperior in vigour and adi- 
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vity to his brother, and who probably thought that his c ha.p.^ 
people enjoyed no liberties, but by his royal concefiion 
and indulgence. 

In order to procure a better reception for his edidt of 
toleration, the king, finding himfelf oppofed by the church, 
began to pay court to the di (Tenters ; and he imagined that, 
by playing One party againft another, he fhould eafily ob- 
tain the viftory over both j a refined policy which it much 
exceeded his capacity to conduft. His intentions were fo 
obvious, that it was impoffible for him ever to gain the 
fincere confidence and regard of the non-conformifts. 
They knew that the genius of their religion was diametri- 
cally oppofite to that of the catholics, the fole obje£l of the 
king's aife6lions. They were fenfible, that both the vio- 
lence of his temper, and the maxims of his religion, were 
repugnant to the principles of toleration. They had feen 
that, on his acceflion, as well as during his brother's reign, 
he had courted the church at their expence ; and it was 
not till his dangerous fchemes were rejeiled by the pre- 
lates, that he had recourfe to the non-conformifts* All his 
favours, therefore, muft, to every man of judgment among 
the feftaries, have appeared infidious : Yet fuch was the 
pleafure reaped from prefent eafe, fuch the animofity of the 
difTenters againft the church, who had fo long fubjefted them 
to the rigours of perfecution, that they every where expreffed 
the moft entire duty to the king, and compliance with his 
meafures j and could not forbear rejoicing extremely in the 
prefent deprcffion of their adverfaries, 

But had the difTenters been ever^fo^much inclined to 
fhut their eyes with regard to the king's intentions, the 
manner of conducing his fcheine in Scotland was fuffi- 
cient to difcover the ferret. The king firft applied to the 
Scottifh parliament, and defired an indulgence for the ca- 
tholics alone, without comprehending the prefbyterians : 
But that aftembly, though more difpofed than even the 
parliament of England, to facrifice their civil liberties, re- 
folvcd likewife to adhere pertinacioufly to their religion 5 
and they rejetSled for the firft time the king's application. 
James therefore found himfelf obliged to exert his prero- 
gative ; and he now thought it prudent to intereft a party 
among his fubjefts, befides the catholics, in fupporting 
this a£l of authority. To the furprife of the harafied and 
perfecuted prefbyterians, they heard the principles of to- 
leration every where extolled, and found that full permif- 
fion was granted to attend conventicles ; an ofFence which, 
even during this reign, had been declared no lefs than a 
capital enormity. The king's declaration, however, of 
indulgence contained claufes fufficient to deprefs their joy. 
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C H A p. As if popery were already predominant, he declared, 
hXX. « that he never would ufe force or invincible necejftty a- 

^^'^y^ " gainft any man on account of his perfuafion or the pro- 
J687. « teftant religion A promife furely of toleration given 
to the proteftants with great precaution, and admitting a 
confiderable latitude for perfecution and violence. It is 
likewife remarkable, that the king declared in exprefs 
terms, « that he had thought fit, by his fovereign author!- 
ty, prerogative royal, and abfolute power, which all his 
" fubje£Vs were to obey without referve^ to grant this 
" royal toleration/' The dangerous defigns of other 
princes are to be colle£i:ed by a comparifon of their 
ieveral a£lions, or by a difcovery of their more fecret 
counfels : But fo blinded was James with zeal, fo tranf- 
ported by his imperious temper, that even his procla- 
mations and public edicts contain expreflions, which, 
without farther inquiry, may fuftice to his condemna- 
tion. 

The Englifh well knew, that the king, by the confti- 
tution of their government, thought himfelf entitled, as 
indeed he was, to as ample authority in his fouthern, as in 
his northern kingdom ; and therefore, though the declara- 
tion of indulgence publiftied for England was more cau- 
tioufly expreffed, they could not but be alarmed by the ar- 
bitrary treatment to which their neighbours were expofed. 
It is even remarkable, that the Englifh declaration contained 
claufes of a ftrange import. The king there promifed, 
that he would maintain his loving fubjefts in all their pro- 
perties and pofleffions, as well of church and abbey lands 
as of any other. Men thought, that if the full eftablifti- 
ment of popery were not at hand, this promife was quite 
fuperftuous 5 and they concluded, that the king was fo 
replete with joy on the profpedt of that glorious event, that 
he could not, even for a moment, refrain from expreffing 
it. 

State of But what afForded the moft alarming profpeft, was the 
Ireland, continuance and even increafe of the violent and precipi- 
tate conduft of affairs in Ireland. Tyrconnel was now 
vefted with full authority ; and carried over with him as 
chancellor one Fitton, a man who was taken from a jail, 
and who had been convi£led of forgery and other crimes, 
but who compenfated for all his enormities by a headlong 
zeal for the catholic religion. He was even heard to fay 
from the bench, that the proteftants were all rogues, and 
that there was not one among forty thoufand that was not 
X traitor, a rebel, and a villain. The whole ftrain of the 
adminiftration was fuitable to fuch fentiments. The ca- 
tholics were put in poffeffion of the council table, of the 
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courts of judicature, and of the bench of juftices. In c H A P. 
order to make them mafters of the parliament, the fame I-XX. 
violence was exercifed that had been pra<Sl:ifed in England, ^^^""y^ 
The charters of Dublin and of all the corporations were ^^^7- 
annulled j and new charters were granted, fubjefting the 
corporations to the will of the fovereign. The proteftant 
freemen were expelled, catholics introduced ; and the 
latter feft, as they always were the majority in number, 
were now inverted with the whole power of the kingdom. 
The a£l of fettlement was the only obftacle to their en- 
joying the whole property ; and Tyrconnel had formed a 
fcheme for calling a parliament, in order to reverfe that 
aft, and empower the king to beftow all the lands of Ire- 
land on his catholic fubje£ls. But in this fcheme he met 
with oppofition from the moderate catholics in the king's 
council. Lord Bellafis went even fo far as, to affirm with 
an oath, " that that fellow in Ireland was fool and madman 
" enough to ruin ten kingdoms." The decay of trade, 
from the defertion of the proteftants, was reprefented ; the 
fmking of the revenue j the alarm communicated to Eng- 
land : And by thefe confiderations the king's refolutions 
were for fome time fufpended j though it was eafy to fore- 
fee, from the ufual tenor of his condudl, which fide would 
at laft preponderate. 

But the king was not content with difcovering in his 
own kingdoms the imprudence of his condudl: : He was 
refolved, that all Europe fhould be witnefs of it. He Embafly 
publicly fent the earl of Caftlemaine ambaflador extraordi- Rome, 
nary to Rome, in order toexprefs his obeifance to the pope, 
and to make advances for reconciling his kingdoms, in 
form, to the catholic communion. Never man, who came 
on fo Important an errand, met with fo many neglefts, and 
even aftVonts, as Caftlemaine. The pontiff, inftead of 
being pleafed with this forward ftep, concluded that a 
fcheme, conduced with fo much indifcretion, could never 
poflibly be fuccefsful. And as he was engaged in a 
violent quarrel with the French monarch, a quarrel 
whkh interefted him more nearly than the converfion 
of England, he bore little regard to James, whom 
he believed too clofely connected with his capital ene- 
my. 

The only proof of complaifance which James received 
from the pontiff was his fending a nuncio to England, in 
return for the embafTy. By adl: of parliament any com- 
munication with the pope was made treafon; Yet fo little 
regard did the king pay to the laws, that he gave the nun- 
cio a public and folemn reception at Windfor. The duke 
of Somerfet, one of the bed-chamber, becaufe he refufed 
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CHAP. tOvafTxft at this ceremony, was difmiffed from his employ- 
LXX., ixient. The nuncio refided openly in London durixig the 

^^"^"Y^ reft of this reign. Four catholic bifhops were publicly 
eonfecrated in the king's chapel, .and fent out under the 
title of vicars apoftolical, to exercife the epifcopal func- 
tion in their refpeiftive diocefes. Their paftoral letters, 
direfted to the lay catholics of England, were printed and 
difperfed by the exprefs allov/ance and permiffion of the 
king. The regular clergy of that communion appear- 
ed at court in the habits of their order ; and fome 
of them were fo indifcrcet as to boaft, that, in a lit- 
tle time, they hoped to walk in procellion through the ca- 
pital. 

While the king fliocked in the moft open manner all 
the principles and prejudices of his proteftant fuhje£ls, he 
• could not fometimes but be fenfible, that he ftood in need 
of their afliftance for the execution of his defigns. He 
had had himfelf, by 'virtue of his prerogative, fufpended 
the penal laws, and difpenfed with the tell but he would 
gladly have obtained the fan^lion of parliament to thefe 
a£ts of powers and he knew that, without this authority, 
his edicts alone would never afford a durable fecurity to 
the catholics. He had employed, therefore, with the 
members of parliament many private conferences, which 
were then called clofctlngs \ and he ufed every expedient of 
reafons, menaces, and prgmifes, to break their obftinacy 
in this particular. Finding all his efforts fruitlefs, he had 
diffolved the parliament, and was determined to call a new 
one, from which he expe£l:ed more complaifance and fub- 
miffion. By the practice of annulling the charters, the 
king was become mafter of all the corporations, and could 
at pleafure change every where the whole magiflracy. 
The church party, therefore, by whom the crown had 
been hitherto fo remarkably fupported, and to whom the 
king vifibly owed his fafety from all the efforts of his ene- 
mies, was deprived of authority \ and the diflentcrs, thofe 
very enemies, were, firft in London, and afterwards in 
every other corporation, fubftituted in their place. Not 
content with this violent and dangerous innovation, the 
king appointed certain regulators to examine the qualifi- 
cations of ele6tors ; and direcSlions yere given them to 
exclude all fuch as adhered to the teft and penal ftatutes*. 

* The ele£J:ions in fome places, particularly in York, were transferred 
from the people to the magiftratcs, who, by the new charter, were all 
named by the crown. Sir John Rerclby'ii Memoirs, p. 272. This was 
in reality nothing different from the king's naming the members. The 
fame a<ft of authority had been employed in all the boroughs of Scot- 
l4nd. 
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Qiieries to this purpofe were openly propofed in all places, CHAP, 
in order to try the lentiments of men, and enable the king i-XX- 
to judge of the proceedings of the future parliament, ^^-'-y^ 
The power of the crown was at this time fo great y and ^^^7- 
the revenue, managed by James's frugality, fo confidera- 
ble and independent ; that, if he had embraced any nation- 
al party, he had been enfured of fuccefsj and might have 
carried his authority to what length he pleafed. But the 
catholics, to whom he had entirely devoted himfclf, were 
fcarcely the hundredth part of the people. Even the pro- 
teftant non-conformlfts, whom he fo much courted, were 
little more than the twentieth ; and what was worfc, re- 
pofcd no confidence in the unnatural alliance contrailcd 
with the catholics, and in the principles of toleration, 
which, contrary to their ufual practice in all ages, fcemed 
at prefent to be adopted by tliat fc£t. The Icing, therefore, 
finding little hopes of fuccefs, delayed the fummoning of a 
parliament, and proceeded ftill in the exercife of his illegal 
and arbitrary authority. , 

The whole piswer in Ireland had been committed to 
catholics. In Scotland, all the minifters, whom the king 
chiefly trufted, were converts to that religion. Every 
great office in En2;land, civil and military, was gradually 
transferred from the proteftants, Rocheftcr and Claren- 
don, the king^s brothers-in-law, though they had ever 
been faithful to his interefts, could not, by all their fer- 
vices, atone for their adherence to the national religion ; 
and had been difmiiled from their employments. The 
violent JefFeries himfelf, though he had facrifioed juftice 
and humanity to the court ; yet, becaufe he refufed alfo to 
give up his religion, was declining in favour and intereft* 
Nothing now remained but to open the door in the church 
and univerfities to the intrufion of the catholics. It was 
not long before the king m.ade this rafh eftbrt ; and by con- 
ftraining the prelacy and eftabliftied church to feck protec- • 
tion in the principles of liberty, he at laft left himfelf en- 
tirely without friends and adherents. 

Father Francis, a Benedi£line, was recommended hj 
the king's mandate to the univerfity of Cambridge for the 
degree of mafter of arts ; and as it was ufual for the uni- 
verfity to confer that degree on perfons eminent for learn- 
ing, without regard to their religion ; and as they had even 
admitted lately the fecretary to the ambailador of Moroc- 
co ; the king on that account thought himfelf the better 
entitled to compliance. But the univerfity confidercd, 
that there was a great dilFerence between a compliment 
beftowed on forei2;ners, and degrees v/hich gave a title to 
vote in all the cledions and ftatutes of the univerfity, and 
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C H A p. which, if conferred on the catholics, would infallibly In 
hxx. ^i^Q render that fe(5t entirely fuperior. They therefore 
^^''^V*^ refufed to obey the king's mandate, and were cited to ap- 
J^^7' pear before the court of ecclefiaftical commiffion. The 
vice-chancellor was fufpended by that court ; but as the 
univerfity chofe a man of fpirit to fucceed him, the 
king thought proper for the prefent to drop his preten- 
fions. 

Attempt The attempt upon the univerfity of Oxford was pro- 
^Pj^^';^ ^^f- fecuted with more inflexible obftinacy, and was attended 
ic^c. ' with more important confequences. This univerfity had 
lately, in their famous decree, made a folemn profeflion of 
pafSve obedience and the court probably expefied, that 
they would ftiow their fincerity, when their turn came to 
praftife that doftrine; which, though, if carried to the 
utmoft extent, it be contrary both to reafon and to nature, 
is apt to meet with the more effcftual oppofition from the 
latter principle. The prefident of Magdalen college, one 
of the richeft foundations in Europe, dying about this 
time, a mandate was fent in favour of Farmer, a new con- 
vert, but one wlio, befides his being a catholic, had not, 
in other refpe£ls, the qualifications required by the ftatutes 
for enjoying that oflice. The fellows of the college made 
fubmiffive applications to the king for recalling his man^ 
date ; but before they received an anfwer, the day came, 
on which, by their ftatutes, they were obliged to proceed 
to an eleilion. They chofe Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, 
as well as of the firmnefs and vigour requifite for main- 
taining his own rights and thofe of the univerfity. In 
order to punifti the college for this contumacy, as it was 
called, an inferior ecclefiaftical commiffion was fent down, 
and the new prefident and the fellov^s were cited before it. 
So little regard had been paid to any confideration befides 
religion, that Farmer, on inquiry, was found guilty of 
the loweft and moft fcandalous vices ; infomuch that even 
the ecclefiaftical commiffioners were afliamed to infift on 
his eleftion. A new mandate, therefore, was iftued in fa- 
vour of Parker, lately created bifhop ot Oxford, a man 
of a proftitute charadler, but who, like Farmer, atoned 
for all his vices by his avowed willingnefs to embrace the 
catholic religion. The college reprefented, that all prefi- 
dcnts had ever been appointed by eleftion, and there were 
few inftances of the king's interpofing by his recommen- 
dation in favour of any candidate; that having already 
made a regular eleftion of a prefident, they could not de- 
prive him of his office, and, during his life-time, fubfti- 
tute any other in his place ; that, even if there were a va- 
cancy, Parker, by the ftatutes of their founder, could not 
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be chofen j that they had all of them bound themfelves by c H a P. 
an oath to obferve thefc ftatutes, and never on any account ^^X. 
to accept of a difpenfation ; and that the college had at all ^^-'"Y^ 
times fo much diftinguilhed itfelf by its loyalty, that no- ^^^7- 
thing but the moft invincible neceffity could now oblige 
them uppofe his majefty's inclinations. All thefe rea- 
fons availed them nothing. The prefident and all the fel- 
lows, except two who complied, were expelled the col- 
lege; and Parker was put in polTeirion of the office. This 
z£t of violence, of all thofe which were committed during 
the reign of James, is perhaps the moft illegal and arbi- 
trary. When the difpenfing power was the moft ftrenu- 
oufly infifted on by the court lawyers, it had ftill been al- 
lowed, that the ftatutes which regarded private property, 
could not legally be infringed by that prerogative. Yet 
in this inftance it appeared, that even thefe were not now 
fecure from invafion. The privileg^fs of a college are at- 
tacked : Men are illegally difpoflefled of their property, 
for adhering to their duty, to their oaths, and to their reli- 
gion : The fountains of the church are attempted to be 
poifoned ; nor would it be long, it was concluded, ere all 
ecclefiaftical, as well as civil preferments, would be be- 
ftowed on fuch as, negligent of honour, virtue, and fm- 
cerity, bafely facrificed their faith to the reigning fuperfti- 
tion. Such were the general fentimtnts; and as the uni- 
verfities have an intimate connection with the ecclefiaftical 
eftablifliments, and mightily intereft all thofe who have 
there received their education, this arbitrary proceeding 
begat an univerfal difcontent againft the king's adminiftra- 
tion. 

The next meafure of the court was an infult ftill more 
open on the ecclefiaftics, and rendered the breach between 
the king and that powerful body fatal, as well as incura- 
ble. It is ftrange that James, when he felt, from the 
fentiments of his own heart, what a mighty influence reli- 
gious zeal had over him, fhould yet be fo infatuated as 
never once to fufpe(5l that it might poffibly have a propor- 
tionable authority over his fubjefts. Could he have pro- 
fited by repeated experience, he had feen inftances enow of 
their ftrong averfion to that communion, which, from a vio- 
lent, imperious temper, he was determined by every pof- 
fible expedient, to introduce into his kingdoms. 

The king publifhed a fecond declaration of indulgence, ^^^^ 
almoft in the fame terms v/ith the former; and he fubjoin- 
ed an order, that, immediately after divine fervice, it 
fhould be read by the clergy in all the churches. As they 
were known univerfally to difapprove of the ufe made of 
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CHAP, the fufpending power, this claufe, they thought, could be 
LXX. meant only as an infult upon them and they were fenfible, 

^^'V^ that, by their compliance, they flipuld expofe themfelves, 
1688. \)Qi\i to public contempt, on account of their tame behavt- 
our and to public hatred, by their indirectly patronifing fo 
obnoxious a prerogative*. They were determined, there- 
fore, almoft univerfally to preferve the regard of the peo- 
ple ; their only prote^ion, while the laws were become of 
fo little validity, and while the court was fo deeply engag- 
ed in oppofite interefts. lii order to encourage them in 
this refolution, fix prelates, namely Lloyde bifliop of 
St. Afaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, and Turnerof Ely, Lake 
of Chichefter, White of Peterborough, and Trelawney of 
Briftol, met privately with the primate, and concerted the 
form of a petition to the king. They fhere reprefent in 
a few words, that, though pofleiTed of the highefl: fenfe of 
loyalty, a virtue of which the church of England had giv- 
en fucH eminent teflimonies j and though defirous of afford- 
ing eafe, in a legal way, to all proteftant diflenters ; yet, 
becaufe the declaration of indulgence was founded on a 
prerogative formerly declared illegal by parliament, they 
could not, in prudence, honour, or confcience, fo far make 
themfelves parties as the diftribution of it all over the king- 
dom would be interpreted to amount to. They therefore 
befought the king, that he would not Infill upon their 
reading that declarationf. 

The king was incapable, not only of yielding to the 
greatefl: oppofition, but of allowing the flighteft and moft 
refpedful contradidion to pafs uncenfured. He immedi- 

* When Charles diflblved his laft parliament, he fet forth ;j declaration 
' giving his reafons tor that meafure, and this declaration the clergy had been 
ordered to read to the people after divine fervice. Thefe orders were agreea- 
ble to their party prejudices, and they willingly fubmitted to them. The 
contrary was now the cafe. 

f The words of the petition were : That the great averfenefs found in them- 
felves to their di(^ributing and publilhing in all their churches your majefty's 
late declaration for liberty of confcience, proceeds neither from 3ny want of 
duty and obedience to your majefty (our holy mother the church of England, 
being both in her principles and her conftant pra£i:ice unqucttionably loyal, 
and having to her great honour been more than once publicly acknowledged to 
be fo by your gracious majelly) nor yet from any want of tendernefs to diflen- 
ters, in relation to whom we are willing to come to fuch a temper as fhall be 
thought fit, when the matter ihall be confidcred and fettled in parliament and 
convocation. But among many other confiderations, from this efpecially, be- 
caufe that declaration is founded upon fuch a difpenfing power as hath been 
often declared illegal in parliament, and particularly in the years 1662. and 167Z, 
and in the beginning of your majefty's reign, and is m matter of fo great mo- 
ment and coniequence to the whole nation both in church and ftate, that your 
petitioners cannot in prudence, honour, or confcience, fo far make them- 
felves parties to it as a diftribution of it all over the nation, and the fulemn 
publication of it once and again, even in GoJ's houfe, and in the time 
•f divine fervice, mull amount to In common and rcafonable conftruftion. 
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ately embraced a refolution (and his refolutions, when Chap. 
once embraced, were inflexible) of punifliing the bifhops, l^^X. 
for a petition fo popular in its matter, and fo prudent and ^^"""Y^ 
cautious in the expreffion. As the petition was delivered 
him in private, he fummoned them before the council; and 
cjueftioned them whether they would they acknowledge it. 
The bifhops faw his intention, feemed long dcfirous to de- 
cline anfwering : Sut being pufhed by the chancellor, they 
at laft avowed the petition. On their refufal to give 
bail, an order was immediately drawn for their commit- 
ment to the Tower ; and the crown lawyers receiv- 
ed direftions, to profecute them for the feditious libel 
which, it was pretended, they had compofed and uttered. 

The people were already aware of the danger to which imprifon- 
the prelates were expofed ^ and were raifed to the higheft ^^^^^ 
pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to the ifTue of 
this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld thefe fa- 
thers of the church brought from court under the cuftody 
• of a guard, when they faw them embarked in veflels on 
the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their af- 
feftion for liberty, all their zeal for religion, blazed up at 
once ; and they flew to behold this afFefting fpe£lacle. 
The whole fhore was covered with crowds of proftrate 
fpecSators, who at once implored the bleffing of thofe holy 
paftors, and addrelTed their petitions towards Heaven for 
proteilion during this extreme danger, to which their 
country and their religion ftood expofed. Even the foldi- 
ers, feized with the contagion of the fame Ipirit, flung 
themfelves on their knees before the diftrefled prelates, and 
craved the benediftion of thofe criminals whom they were 
appointed to guard. Some perfons ran into the water, 
that they might participate more nearly in thofe bleffings, 
which the prelates were diftributing on all around them. 
The biftiops themfelves, during this triumphant fufFering, 
augmented the general favour, by the moft lowly fubmil- 
five deportment ; and they ftill exhorted the people to fear 
God, honour the king, and maintain their loyalty ; expref- 
fions more animating than the moft inflammatory fpeeches. 
And no fooner had they entered the prqcindts of the 
Tower than they hurried to chapel, in order to return 
thanks for thofe afflictions, which Heaven, in defence 
of its holy caufe, had thought them worthy to endure. 

Their palTage, when conduced to their trial, was, if 
poffible, attended by greater crowds of anxious fpcdta tors, trial. 
All men faw the dangerous crifis to which affairs were re- 
duced, and were fenlible that the king could not have put 
the ilTue on a caufe more unfavourable for himfclf than that 
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e H A p. in which he had fo imprudently engaged. Twenty-nine 
LXX. temporal peers (for the other prelates kept aloof) attended 
^^■^'V^ the prifoners to Weftminfter-hall and fuch crowds of gen- 
1688. try followed the proceflion, that fcarcely was any room left 
for the populace to enter. The lawyers for the bifhops 
were fir Robert Sawyer, fir Francis Pemberton, PoUex- 
fen Treby, and Sommers. No caufe, even during the 
profecution of the popifh plot, was ever heard with fo 
much zeal and attention. The popular torrent, which, 
of itfelf, ran fierce and ftrong, was now farther irritated 
by the oppofition of government. 

The counfel for the biftiops pleaded, that the law al- 
lowed fubjeds, if they thought themfelves aggrieved in 
' any particular, to apply by petition to the king, provided 
they kept within certain bounds, which the fame law pre- 
fcribed to them, and which, in the prefent petition, the 
prelates had ftrifHy obferved : That an aftive obedience in 
cafes which were contrary to confcience, was never pre- 
tended to be due to government j and law was allowed to 
be the great meafure of the compliance and fubmiffion of 
fubjecSts : That when any perfon found commands to be 
impofed upon him which he could not obey, it was more 
» refpe£lful in him to oifer his reafons for rcfufal, than to 
remain in a fullen and refraftory filence : That it was no 
breach of duty in fubje£ls, even though not called upon, 
to difcover their fenfe of public meafure?^ in which every 
one had fo intimate a concern: That the bifhops in the 
prefent cafe were called upon, and muft either exprefs 
their approbation by compliance, or their difapprobation 
by petition: That it could be no fedition to deny the pre- 
rogative of fufpcnding the laws ^ becaufe there really was 
no fuch prerogative, nor ever could be, in a legal and 
limited government: That even if this prerogative were 
real, it had yet been frequently controverted before the 
whole nation, both in Weftminfter-hall, and in both 
houfes of parliament; and no one had ever dreamed of 
punifhing the denial of it as criminal: That the prelates, 
inftead of making an appeal to the people, had applied in 
private to his majefty, and had even delivered their peti- 
tion fo fecretly, that, except by the confeflion extorted 
from them before the council, it was found impoffible to 
prove them the authors : And that though the petition was 
afterwards printed and difperfed, it was not fo much as 
attempted to be proved that they had the leaft knowledge 
of the publication. 

These arguments were convincing in themfelves, and 
were heard with a favourable difpofitidn by the audience. 
Even fome of the judges, though their feats were held 
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during pleafure, declared themfelves in favour of the pri* c h a p 
foners. The jury, however, from what caufe is unknown, Lxx. 
took feveral hours to deliberate, and kept, during fo long ^^--y^ 
a time, the people in the moft anxious expectation. But i68S. 
when the wilhed-for verdift, not guilty^ was at laft pro- ^^^^ J""^'- 
nounced, the intelligence was echoed through the hall, q^ittaVof 
was conveyed to the crowds without, was carried into the the biiliops. 
city, and was propagated with infinite joy throughout the 
kingdom. 

Ever fmce Monmouth's rebellion, the king had, every 
fummer, encamped his army on Hounflow-heath, that he 
might both improve their difcipline, and by fo unufual a 
fpe£lacle overawe the mutinous people. A popifh chapel 
was openly ereiled in the midft of the camp, and great 
pains were taken, though in vain, to bring over the foldi* 
ers to that communion. The few converts, whom the 
priefts had made, were treated with fuch contempt and ig- 
nominy, as deterred every one from following the exam- 
ple. Even the Irlfti officers, whom the king introduced 
into the army, ferved rather, from the averfion borne them, 
to weaken his intereft among them. It happened, that 
the very day on which the trial of the bifliops was finifhed, 
James had reviewed the troops, and had retired into the 
tent of lord Feverfliam, the general, when he was furprif- 
ed to hear a great uproar in the carrip, attended with the 
moft extravagant fymptoms of tumultuary joy. He fud- 
denly inquired the caufe, and was told by Feverfham, 
" It was nothing but the rejoicing of the foldiers for 
" the acquittal of the bifhops/' " Do you call that 
" nothing?" replied he, " but fo much the worfe for 
them." 

The king was ftill determined to rufli forward in the 
fame courfe, in which he was already, by his precipitate 
career, fo fatally advanced. Though he knew that every 
order of men, except a handful of catholics, were enraged 
at his paft meafures, and ftill more terrified with the future ' 
profpe<£t ; though he faw that the fame difcontcnts had 
reached the army, his fole refource during the general dif- 
affe(5lion ; yet was he incapable of changing his meafures, 
or even of remitting his violence in the profccution of 
them. He ftruck out two of the judges, Pov/el and Hol- 
loway, who had appeari^d in favour of thcbifliops: He 
iffued orders to profecute all thofe cleraynicn who had not 
read his declaration ; that is, the whole church of 'Eng- 
land, two hundred excepted: He fent a mandate to the 
new fellows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen college, 
to ele£l for prefident, in the room of Parker, lately de- 
peafed, one GifFord, a doctor of the Sorbonnc, and titular 
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CHAP, bifllop of MaJura: And he is even faid to havfe nominated 
LXX. the fame perfon to the fee of Oxford. So great an infatu- 
^"^Y^ ation is perhaps an obje(5l of compaffion rather than of an- 
1688. ggj.. ^j^j js really furprifing in a man who, in other ref- 
pecls, wa? not wholly deficient in fenfe and accomplilh- 
ments. 

10th June. A FEW days before the acquittal of the bifhops, an 
Birth of the event happened, which, in the king's fentiments, much 
Wahs^^ overbalanced all the mortifications received on that occa- 
fion. The queen was delivered of a fon, who was baptifed 
by the name of James. This blefling was impatiently 
longed for, not only by the king and queen, but by all the 
zealous catholics both abroad and at home. They faw, 
that the king was paft middle age; and that on his death 
the fucceflion muft devolve to the prince and prinoefs of 
Orange, two zealous proteftants, who would foon replace 
every thing on ancient foundations. Vows therefore were 
offered at every flirine for a male fucceflbr : Pilgrimages 
were undertaken, particularly one to Loretto, by the 
dutchefs of Modena ; and fuccefs was chiefly attributed to 
that pious journey. But in proportion as this event was 
agreeable to the catholics, it increafed the dif^'uft of the 
proteftants, by depriving them of that pleafing, though 
Ibmewhat diftant profpeft, in which at prefent they flatter- 
ed themfelves. Calumny even went fo far as to afcribe to 
the king the defign of impofing on the world a fuppofitious 
child, who might be educated in his principles, and after 
his death fupport the catholic religion in his dominions. 
The nation almoft univerfally believed him capable, from 
bigotry, of committing any crime ; as they had feen, that, 
from like motives, he was guilty of every imprudence : 
And the affeftions of nature, they thought, would be eafi- 
ly facrificed to the fuperior motives of propagating the ca- 
tholic and orthodox faith. The prefent occafion was not 
the firlt, when that calumny had been invented. In the 
year 1682, the queen, then dutchefs of York, had been 
pregnant ; and rumours were fpread that an impofture 
would at that time be obtruded upon the nation : But hap- 
pily, the infant proved a female, and thereby fpared the 
party all the trouble of fupporting their improbable fic- 
tion^. 



* This ftory is taken notice of in a wee-kly paper, the Obfervator, publifiied 
at that very lime, 23d of Auguft i6Sx. Party zeal is capable of fvvallovv- 
ing the mofl incredible ftory ; but it 13 fuiely fingular, that the fame calumny, 
when once bafiled, Ihould yet be renewed with luch fuccefs. 
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Condua of the prince of Orange He forms a league 

againji France — refufes to concur with the king — refolves 

to oppofe the king Is applied to by the EngUJIj - 

Coalition of parties Prince's preparations Offers 

of France to the king — reje^ed Suppofed league with 

France General difcontents The king retraBs his 

meafures Prince's declaration The prince lands 

in England General commotion Defertion of the 

army — and of prince Geo7je — and of the princefs Jnne 

King's conjiernation — and fight General confu^ 

fion King feized at Fever/ham Second efcape 

King's charaBcr Convention fummoned Settlement 

of Scotland EngUfy convention meets Fiews of 

the parties Free conference hetiveen the houfes . 

Commons prevail Settlement of the crown 

Manners and fciences. 



WHILE every motive, civil and religious, concur- c h a P, 
red to alienate from the king every rank and dc- LXXl. 
nomination of men, it might be expected that his throne ^-'-y*^ 
would, without delay, fall to pieces by its ov/n weight : 1685. 
But fuch is the influence of eftablifhed government 5 fo 
averfe are men from beginning hazardous enterprifes; that, 
had not an attack been made from abroad, affairs might long 
have remained in their prefent delicate Ctuatlon, and James 
might at laft have prevailed in his rafh and ill-concerted 
projedts. 

The prince of Orange, ever fmce his marriage with Condua of 
the lady Mary, had maintained a very prudent conduct ; tl^c prince 
agreeably to that found underftanding with which he was 
fo eminently endowed. He made it a maxim to concern 
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c H A P. himfelf little in Englifli affairs, and never by any meafure 
LXXI. to difguft any of the faftions, or give umbrage to the 

^'-'^Y^ prince who filled the throne. His natural inclination, as 
i68S. ^gij ^5 j^ig intereft, led him to employ himfelf with affidu- 
ous induftry in the tranfaftions on the continent, and to 
oppofe the grandeur of the French monarch, againft 
whom he had long, both from perfonal and political confi- 
derations, conceived a violent animofity- By this conduft, 
he gratified the prejudices of the whole Englifli na- 
tion : But as he croffed the inclinations of Charles, 
who fought peace by compliance with France, he had 
much declined in the favour and afFedions of that mo- 
narch. 

James on his acceflion found it fo much to his intereft 
to live on good terms with the heir apparent, that he 
ftiowed the prince fome demonftrations of friendftiip ; and 
the prince, on his part, was not wanting in every inftance 
of duty and regard towards the king. On Monmouth's 
ihvafion, he immediately difpatched over fix regiments of 
Britifli troops, which were in the Dutch fervice ; and he 
offered to take the command of the king's forces as^ainft 
the rebels. How little foever he might approve of James's 
adminiftration, he always kept a total filence on the fub- 
je£l, and gave no countenance to thofe difcontents which 
were propagated with fuch induftry throughout the na- 
tion. 

It was from the application of James himfelf, that the 
prince firft openly took any part in Englifli affairs. Not- 
withftanding the lofty ideas which the king had entertain- 
ed of his prerogative, he found that the edifts emitted 
from it ftill wanted much of the authority of laws, and 
that the continuance of them might in the ilTue become 
dangerous, both to himfelf and to the catholics, whom he 
defired to favour. An a<£l of parliament alone could in- 
fure the indulgence or toleration, which he had laboured 
to eflrablifli ; and he hoped that, if the prince would de- 
clare in favour of that fchcmc, the members, who had hi* 
therto refifted all his own applicatious, would at laft be 
prevailed with to adopt it. The confent, therefore, of the 
prince to the repeal of the penal ftatutes and of the teft 
was ftrongly follcited by the king ; and in order to engage 
him to agree to that meafure, hopes were given*, that Eng- 
land would fecond him in all thofe enterpifes which his ac- 
tive and extenfive genius had with fuch fuccefs planned on 
the continent. He was at this time the centre of all the 
negotiations of Chriftendom. 



* Eurncfj vol. i; p. 711. D'Avaux, 15th of April i6S^- 
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The emperor and the king of Spain, as the prince chap. 
well knew, were enraged by the repeated injuries which LXXI. 
they hud fufFered from the ambition af Lewis, and ftill ^^--'^y^ 
more by the frequent infalts which his pride '^^^ PI ^f^^^^^g 

them undergo. He WuS apprifed of the influence of thef^; ]JgJ^™ ^ 
monarchs over th^ catholic princes of the empire : He had gamil 
himfelf acquired great authority with the proteftants : And Fr«inc€. 
he formed a projeft of uniting Europe inone^meral 
league againft the encroachments of France, which feem- 
ed To nearly to threaten the independence of all its neigh- 
bours. 

No characters are more incompatible than thofe of a 
conqueror and a perfecutor ; and Lewis foon found, that 
befidcs his weakening France by the banifliment lo ma- " 
ny ufeful fubje£ls, the refugees had inflamed all the pro- 
tefl:ant nations againft him, and had raifed him enemies 
who, in defence of their religion as well as as liberty, 
were obftinately refolved to oppofe his progrefs. The 
city of Amfterdam and other towns in Holland, which had 
before fallen into a dependence on France, being terrified 
with the accounts which they every moment received, of 
the furious perf:cutions againft the hugonots, had now 
dropped all domeftic faction,- and had entered into an en- 
tire confidence with the prince of Orange*. The pro- 
teftant princes of the empire formed a feparate league at 
Magdebourg for the defence of their religion. The Eng- 
liili were anew enraged at the blind bigotry of their fove- 
reign, and were difpofed to embrace the moft defperate 
refolutioiis againft him. From a view of the ftate 
of Europe during this period, it appears, that Lewis, be- 
fides fullying an illuftrious reign, had wantonly by this 
perfecution raifed invincible barriers to his arms, which, 
otherwife, it had been dilHcult, if not impoffible, to re- 
fift. 

The prince of Oran<?;e knew how to avail hlmfclf of 
all tkefc advantages. By his intrigues and influence there 
was formed at Augfbourg a league, in which the whole 
empire united for its defence againft' the French monarch. 
Spain and Holland became parties in the alliince. The 
acceflion of Savoy was afterwards obtained. Sv^'eden and 
Denmark feemed to favour the fame caufe. But tho* thefe 
numerous ftates compofed the greater part of Europe, the 
league was ftill deemed imperfeft and unequal to its end, 

Vol. VI. 2 K 

* D'Avaux, 24 hof July i6S?i ; lOth of Jupc, 15th of Odloberi lith 
tf Novemberj 16S8 ; vol. iv. p. 50, 
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C H A p. long as England maintained that neutrality, in which fhc 

LXXI. had hitherto perfevered, 
'^-''Y^ James, though more prone to bigotry, was more fenfi- 

168JJ. ble to his own and to national honour than his brother ; 
and had he not been reftrained by the former motive, he 
would have maintained with more fpirit the interefts and 
independence of his kingdoms. When a profpe£l, there- 
fore, appeared of effecting his religious fchemes by oppofing 
the progrefs of France, he was not averfe to that meafurej 
and he gave his fon-in- law room to hope, that, by concur- 
ring with his views inEno;land, he might prevail with him 
to fecond thofe projects which the prince was fo ambitious 
of promoting. 

Kefufes to A MORE tempting offer could not be made to a perfon 
concur with of his enterprifing charadter : But the obje£lions to that 
the king. jYieafure, upon deliberation, appeared to him unfurmount- 
able. The king, he obferved, had incurred the hatred of 
his own fubjefts : Great apprehenfions were entertained 
of his defigns : The only refource which the nation faw, 
was in the future fucceffion of the prince and princefs : 
Should he concur in thofe dreaded meafures, he fliould 
draw on himfelf all the odium under which the kinc; la- 
boured : The nation might even refufe to bear the expence 
of alliances, which would in that cafe become fo fufpici- 
ous; And hejnight himfelf incur the danger of lofing a fuc- 
celTion which was awaiting him, and which the egregious 
indifcretion of the king feemed even to give him hopes of 
of reaping, before it fhould devolve to him by the courfe 
of nature. The prince, therefore, would go no far- 
ther than to promife his confent to the repeal of the penal 
ftatutes, by which the non-conformifts, as well as ca- 
tholics, were expofed to punifhment : Tlie teft he deem- 
ed a fecurity abfolutely neceffary for the eftablifhed reli- 
gion. 

The king did not remain fatisfied with a fingle trial. 
There was one Stuart, a Scotch lawyer, who had^been 
banifhed for pretended treafonable practices \ but who had 
afterwards obtained a pardon, and had been recalled, fiy 
the king^ direftions, Stuart wrote feveral letters to pen- 
fionary Fagel, with whom he had contrafted an acquaint- 
ance in Holland \ and befides urging all the motives for 
an unlimited toleration, he defired that his reafons fhould, 
in the king's name, be communicated to the prince and 
princefs of Orange. Fagel during a long time made no 
reply J but finding that his filcnce was conftrued into an 
aflent, he at laft expr^ffed his own fentiments and thofe of 
their Highnefles, He faid, that it was their fixed opinion, 
that no man, merely becaufe he differed from the eftablifh- 
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llftied faith, fhould ever, while he remained a peaceable chap. 
fubje£t, be expofed to any punifliment or even vexation. LXXI. 
That the prince and princefs gave heartily their confent ^'-"'Y*^ 
for repealing legally all the penal ftatutes, as well thofe 
which had been enafted a2;ainft the catholics as againft the 
proteftant non-conformifts ; and would concur with the 
king iruany meafure for that purpofe. That the teft was 
not to be confidered as a penalty infll£ted on the profefTors 
of any religion, but as a fecurity provided for the eftab- 
liflied worfliip. That it was no punifliment on men to be 
excluded from public offices, and to live peaceably on their 
own revenues or induftry. That even the United Pro- 
vinces, which were fo often cited as models of toleration, 
though all k£ts were admitted, yet civil offices were en- 
joyed by the profeitors of the eftabliftied religion alone. 
That military commands, indeed, were fometimes beftow- 
ed on catholics ; but as they were conferred with great 
precaution, and ftill lay under the control of the magif- 
trate, they could give no juft reafon for umbrage. And 
that their HighnefTes, however defirous of gratifying the 
king, and of endeavouring, by every means to render his 
reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to any meafure 
which would expofe their religion to fuch imminent dan- 
ger. 

When this letter was publiflied, as It foon was, it in- 
fpired great courage into the proteftants of all denomina- 
tions, and ferved to keep them united in their oppofition 
to the encroachments of the catholics. On the other hand, 
the king, who was not content with a fimple toleration for 
his own religion, but was refolved that it fliould enjoy 
great credit, if not an abfolute fuperiority, was extremely 
difgufl:ed, and took every occafion to exprcfs his difplea- 
fure, as well againft the prince of Orange as the United 
Provinces. He gave the Algerine pirates, who preyed on 
the Dutch, a reception in his harbours, and liberty to dif- 
pofe of their prizes. He revived fome complaints of the 
Eaft India company with regard to the affair of Bantam*. 
He required the fix Britifli regiments in the Dutch fervice 
to be fent over. He began to put his navy in a for- 
midable condition* And from all his movements, the 
Hollanders entertained apprehenfions, that he fought 
only an occafioa and pretence for making war upon 
them. 

The prince in his turn refolved to pufli affairs with RefoKes t» 
more vigour, and to preferve all the Englifli proteftants in ^^rP"^^^ 
his interefts, as well as maintain them firm in their prefent 

* D'Avaux, sift of Jaauary 1CS7. 
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C H A V- union againft the catholics. He knew that men of educa- 
LXM. tion in Enuland were, many of them, retained in their 

'-'^^ reliiii on IT ore by honour than by principle*; and that, 
though every one was afhamed to be the fiift proRlyte, 
yet if the example were once fet by fome eminent perfons, 
intereft would every day make conllderable converfions to 
^ communion, which was fo zealoiifly encouraged by the 
foverei^n. Dykvelt therefore was fcnt over as envoy to 
England ; and the prince gave him infl:ru6i:iflns, befideSN 
publicly remonftrating on the conduft of affairs both at 
home and abroad, to apply in his name, after a proper 
manner, to every and denomination. To the church 
party he f:nt aflTurances of f^ivour and regard, and proteft-. 
ed, that his education in Holland had nowife prejudiced 
him againft epifcopal government. The non-conformifts 
were exhorted not to be deceived by the fallacious careffes 
of a popifti court, but to watt patiently till, in the fullnefs 
pf time, laws enacted by proteftants^ fhould give them that 
toleration which, with fo much reafon, they had long de- 
rnanded. Dykvelt executed his corrtmiffion with fuch dex- 
terity, that all orders of men caft their eyes towards Hol- 
land, and expv£led thence a deliverance from thofe dantrers 
with which their religion and liberty were fo nearly threat- 
ened. 

Is applied Many of the moft confiderable pcrfon??, both in church 
to ; y chc and ftate, made fecret applications to Dykvelt, and thro' 
fnglifh. Yi\jn to the prince of Orange. Admiral Herbert too, 
though a man of great expence, and feemingly of little 
religion, had thrown up his employments, and had retired 
to the Hague, where he ;iflured the prince of the difaffec- 
tion of the f^amen, by whom that admiral was extremicly 
belovrd. Admiral Ruflel, coufin-german to the unfortu- 
nate lord of that name, paflcd frequently between En^- 
, land and Holland, and kept the communication open with 
all the great men of the proteftant party. Henry Sidney, 
brother to Algernon, and uncle to the carl of Sunderland, 
came over under pretc nee of drinking the waters at Spaw, 
and conveyed ftill ftrong' r afTuraneJs of an univerfal com- 
bination agiiinft the mc-.ifurcs of the king. Lord Dum- 
Wainc, fon of the earl of Danhy, being mafter of a frigate, 
made f vera] voyages to Holland, and carried from many of 
the nobility tenders of duty, and even confiderable fums of 
inoneyf , to the p i ice of Orang?. 

There remiained, however, fome reafons, which re- 
tained all parties in awe, ^nd kept them from breaking out 

* Burn t. f D'Avaux, 14th and 24th of September, 8th and 

15th of Oaober, i638. 
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into immediate hoftility. The prince, on the one hand, c HAP. 
was afraid of hazarding, by violent mcafures, an inherit- hXXL 
zncc which the laws enfured to the princcfs and the Eng- ^-""V^ 
lifh proteftants, on the other, from the profpeft of her 
fucceflion, ftill entertained hopes of obtaining at laft a 
peaceable and a fafe redrefs of all their grievances. But 
when a fon was born to the king, both the prince and the 
Englifti nation were reduced to defpair, and no re- 
fource but in a confederacy for their mutual interefts. And 
thus the event, which James had fo long made the objcft of 
his moft ardent prayer?, and from which' he expeft .d the 
firm eftablifliment of his throne, proved the immediate 
caufe of his ruin and downfal. 

ZuYLESTEiN, who had been fent over to congratulate 
the king on the birth of his fon, brought back to the prince 
invitations from moft of the great men in England, to 
alTift them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws and 
liberties. The biihop of London, the eirls of D mby, 
Nottingham, Devonfhire, Dorfet, the duke of Norfolk, 
the lords Lovelace, D.lamere, Paulet, Eland, Mr. Hambden, 
Povvle," Lefter, befides many eminent citizens of London; 
all thefe perfons, though of oppofite parties, concurred in 
their applications to the prince. The whigs, fuitably to Coalltisn 
their ancient principles of liberty, which had led them to ofpartie», 
attempt the exclu lion-bill, eafily agreed to oppofe a king, 
whofe conduft had juftified whatever his worft enemies had 
prognpfticated concerning his fuccefEon. The tories and 
the church party, finding their paft fervices forgotten, their 
rights invaved, their religion threatened, agree to drop for 
the prefent all over-ftrained doctrines of fubmiffion, and at- 
tend to the great and powerful diftates of nature. The 
non-conformifts, dreading the carefTes of known and inve- 
terate enemies, deemed the offers of toleration more fecure 
from a prince, educated in thofe principles, and accuftom- 
ed to that pradice. And thus all faction was for a time 
laid afleep in England ; and rival parties, forgetting their 
animofity, had fecretly concurred in a defign of rcfifting 
their unhappy and mifguided fovereign. The earl of 
Shrewfbury, who had acquired great popularity by defert- 
ing, at this time, the c.uholic religion, in which he had 
been educatjd, left his regiment, mortgaged his eftate for 
forty thouGnd pounds, and made a tender of his fv^ord and 
purf^ to the prince of Orange. Lord Wharton, notwith- 
ftanding his age and infirmities, had taken a journey for 
the fame purpofe. Lord Mordaunt was at the Hague, and 
puflied on the enterprife with that ardent^ and courageous 
fpirit, for which he was fo eminent. Even Sunderland, 
fhe king's favourite miaiftcr, is believed to have entered 
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CHAP, into a corrcfpoiidence with the prince ; and at the expence 
LXXI. of his own honour and his mafter*s interefts, to have fe- 
^"■"V^ cretly favoured a caufe, w^hich, he forefaw, was likely foon 
to predominate*. 

The prince was eafily engaged to yield to the applica- 
tions of the Englifh, and to embrace the defence of a na- 
tion, which, during its prefont fears and diflrrelTes, regard- 
ed him as its fole protecElor. The great object of his am- 
bition was to be placed at the head of a confederate army, 
and by his valour toavenge«the injuries, which he himfelf, 
his country, and his allies, had fuftained from the haughty 
Lewis. But while England remained under the prefent 
government, he defpaired of ever forming a league which 
would be able, with any probability of fuccefs, to make 
oppofition againft that powerful monarch. The ties of 
affinity could not be fuppofed to have great influence over 
a perfon of the prince's rank and temper ; much more as 
he knew, that they were at firft unwilUngly contrafted by 
the king, and had never fince been cultivated by any effen- 
tial favours or good offices. Or Ihould any reproach re- 
m^ain upon him for violating the duties of private life; the 
glory of delivering opprefled nations would, he hoped, be 
able, in the eyes of reafonable men, to make ample com- 
penfation. He could not well expeft, on the commence- 
ment of his enterprife, that it would lead him to mount 
the throne of England : But he undoubtedly forefaw, that 
its fuccefs would eftablifh his authority in that kingdom. 
And fo egregious was James's temerity, that there was na 
advantage, fo great or obvious, which that prince's indif- 
cretion might not afford his enemies. 

The prince of Orange, throughout his whole life, was 
peculiarly happy in the fituations in which he was placed. 
He faved his own country from ruin, he reftored the liber- 
ties of thefe kingdoms, he fupported the generd indepen- 
dency of Europe. And thus, though his virtue, it is con- 
feiTed, be not the pureft which we meet with in hiftory, it 
will be difficult to find any perfon, whofe aftions and con- 
duit have contributed more eminently to the general inte- 
refts of fociety and of mankind. 
Prlncf-5. The time, when the prince enterered on his enterprife, 
prepara- was Well chofen ; as the people were then in the higheft 
tjons. ferment, on account of the infult which the imprifonment 
and trial of the bifliops had put upon the church, and in- 
deed upon all the proteftants of the nation. His method of 
conducting his preparations was no lefs wife and politic, 

* D'Avaux was always of that opinion. See his negociatidns 6th an4 
»oth ^,ay, i8th, 27th x>f September, zzd of Nuvembtr, 168S. ®n the 
whole, thait opinion is the moft probable. 
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Under other pretences he had beforehand made confidara- chap. 
ble augmentations to the Dutch navy; and the fliips were 
at that time lying in harbour. Some additional troops 
were alfo levied; and funis of money, raifed for other pur- 
pofes> were diverted by the prince to the ufe of this expe- 
dition. The States had given him their entire confidence; 
and partly from terror of the power of France, partly from 
difguft at fome reftraints laid on their commerce in thr;t 
kingdom, were fenfible how neceffary fuccefs in this en- 
terprife was become to their domeltic happinefs and fecuri- 
ty. Many of the neighbouring princes regarded him as 
their guardian and protector, and were guided by him ia 
all their counfels. He held conferences with Caftanaga, 
governor of the Spanifh Netherlands, with the ele£lors of 
Brandenburgh and Saxony, with the landgrave of HefTe- 
CafTel, and with the whole houfe of Lunenbourg, It was 
agreed, that thefe princes fhould replace the troops employ- 
ed againft England, and fhould proteft the United Pro- 
vinces during the abfence of the prince of Orange. Their 
forces were already on their march for that purpofe : 
A confiderable encampment of the Dutch army was form- 
ed at Nimeguen : Every place w2ls in movement; and 
though the roots of this confpiracy reached from one end of 
Europe to the other, fo fecret were the prince's counfels, 
and fo fortunate was the fituation of aifairs, that he 
could ftill cover his preparations under other preten- 
ces ; and little fufpicion was entertained of his real inten- 
tions. 

The king of France, menaced by the league of Augf. 
bourg, had refolved to flrike the firfl blow againfl the 
allies ; and having fought a quarrel with the emperor and 
the eleftor palatine, he had invaded Germany with a great 
army, and had laid fiege to Philipfbourg. The ele£lor of 
Cologne, who was aJfo bifhop of Liege and Munflrer, and 
whofe territories almoft entirely furrounded the United 
Provinces, had died about this time ; arxi the candidates 
for that rich fuccefHon were prince Clement of Bavaria, 
fupported by the houfe of Auilria, and the cardinal of Fur- 
ftemberg, a prelate dependant on France. The pope, 
who favoured the allies, was able to throw the balance be- 
tween the parties, and prince Clement was chofen j a 
circumflance which contributed extremely to the fecurity 
of the States, But as the cardinal kept pofleffion of many 
of the fortrefles, and had applied to France for fuccour, the 
neighbouring territories were full of troops ; and by this 
means the preparations of the Dutch and their allies feemcd 
intended merely for their own defence againil the different 
enterprifes of Lewis. 
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CHAP- All the artifices, however, of the prince could not 6n-» 
LXXL tirely conceal his real intentions from the fagacity of the 
^^-"V^ French court. D'Avaux, Lewis's envoy at the Hague, 
1688. had been able, by a comparifon of circu nftances, to trace 
the purpofes of the preparations in Holland; and he in- 
ftantly informed his mafter of this dicovery. Lewis con- 
veyed the int.lligenc<s to James; and accomparTied the in- 
Offers of formation with an important offer. He was willing to 
France to Jq],^ ^ fquadroa of French fliips to the Englifli fleet : and 
th^king, to fend over any number of troops, v/hich James fhould 
judge requifite for his fccurity. When this propofal was 
rejedted, he again offered to raife the fiege of Philipf- 
bourg, to march his army into the Netherlands, and by 
the terror of his arms to detain the Dutch forces in 
their own country. This propofal mCt with no better re- 
ception. 

rejefted, James was not, as yet, entirely convinced, that his 
fon-in-law intended an invafion upon England. Fully 
periuadtd, himftlf, of the facrednefs of his own authority, 
he fancied that a like belief had made deep impreffion on 
his fubjefts; and notwithftanding .the ftrong fymptoms of 
difcontent which broke out every where, fuch an unlverfal 
combination in rebellion appeared to him no-wife credible. 
His army, in which he trufted, and which he had confider- 
ably augmented, would cafily be able, he thought, to re-* 
pel foreign force, and to fupprefs any fedition am.ong the 
populace. A faiall number of French troops, joined to 
thefe, might tend only to breed difcontent; and afford 
them a pretence for mutinying againft foreigners, fo muck 
feared and hated by the nation. A great body of auxilia- 
ries might indeed fccurc him both againft an invafion from 
Holland, and againft the rebellion of his own fubjefts ; 
but would be able afterwards to reduce him to dependance, 
and render aurlvority entirely precarious. Even the 
French invafion of the Low Countries might be attended 
with dangerous confequences ; and would fuffice, in thefe 
jealous times, to revive the old fufpicion of a combination 
agaiiift Holland, and againft the proteftant religion ; a 
fufpicion, which had already produced fuch difcontents in 
England. Thefe were the views fuggeftcd by Sunder- 
land ; and it muft be conf^lT-d, that the reafons on which 
they were founded, were fufficiently plaufible as indeed 
the fituation, to which the king had reduced himfelf, wasj 
to the laft degree, delicate and perplexing. 

Still Lewis was unwillino; to abandon a friend and 
ally, whofe intereftshe regarded as clofjly conne6ted with 
his own. By the fuggcftion of Skelton, the king's mini- 
fter at Paris, orders were fcnt to D' Avaux to remonftrate 
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With the States, in Lewis's name, againft thofe prcpara- chap. 
tions which they were makins* to invade England. The i-XXJ. 
amity, faid the French miniftcr, which fubfitts between ^^--'Y^ 
the two monarchs will make Lewis regard every attempt 
againft his ally as an aft of hoftility againft himfelf. ThisS 
remonftrance had a bad cfte£l, and put the States in a 
flame. What is this alliance, they alTced, between Fr.ince 
and England, which has been fo carefully concealed from 
us? Is it of the fame nature with the former; meant for 
our deftruftion, and for the expiration of the proteftant re^- 
ligion ? If fo, it is high time for us to provide for our own 
defence, and to antici^>ate thofe projefls which are forming 
againft us. 

Even James was difpleafed with this officious ftep ta- 
ken by Lewis for his fervice. He was not reduced, he 
faid, to the condition, of the cardinal of Furftemberg, and 
obliged to feek the proteftion of France. He recalled 
Skelton, and threv/ him into the Tower for his rafti con- 
duct. He folemnly difavov/ed D'Avaux's memorial ; and 
protefted, that no alliance fubfifted between him and 
Lewis, but what was public and known to all the world. 
The States, however, ftill afFe£led to appear incredulous 
on that head* ; and the Englifti, prepoftefted againft their 
fovereign, firmly believed that he had concerted a project 
with Lewis for their entire fubjeftion. Portfmouth, it 
v*^as faid, was to be put into the hands of that ambitious 
monarch : England was to be filled with French and Irifti 
troops: And every man, who refufed to embrace the Ro- 
mifh fuperftition, was by thefe bigoted princes devoted to 
certain deftruilion. 

These fuggeftions were every where fp read abroad, 
and tended to augment the Jifcontents, of which both the 
fleet and army, as well as the people, betrayed every day 
the moft evident fymptoms. . The fleet had begun to mu- 
tiny; becaufe Stricland, the admiral, a Roman catholic, 
introduced the mafs aboard his Ihip, and difmifled the prcK- 
teftant chaplain. It was with fome difficulty the feamen 
could be appeafed; and they ftill perfifted in declaring, that 
they would not fight againft the Dutch, whom they called 
friends and brethren, but would willingly give battle to 
the French, whom they regarded as national enemies. 
The king had intended to aue^ment his army with Irifti 

Vol. VL \ L I 

* That there really wns no ne%v alliance formed betwixt France and Eng* 
land appeari both from SundjrlanJ's apology, and from D'Avaiu'i negotia- 
tions, lately publiihed : Set: vol. iy. p. 1 3. Eng. trandatiQar., ^ych of Sep- 
tember 16S7, 16th of P4arch, 6th of May, loth of Angufl, 2d, j^d, and 
24th of September, 5:h and '/(.h gf O£lobtr, i ith of November, 
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C H A P. recruits, and he rcfolved to try the experiment on the re- 
LXXI. ginient of the duke of Berwic, his natural fon: But Beau- 
/ ^^-^^V^ mont, the lieutenant-colonel, refufed to admit them j and 
i6£8. to this oppofition five captains fteadily adhered. They 
were all cafhjercd ; and had not the difcontents of the 
army, on this occafion, become very apparent, it was 
refolved to have puniftied thofe officers for mutiny. 

The king made a trial of the difpofitions of his army, 
in a manner ftill more undifguifed. Finding oppofition 
from all the civil and ecclefiaftical orders of the kingdom, 
he refolved to appeal to the military, who, if unanimous, 
were able alone to ferve all his purpofes, and to enforce uni- 
verfal obedience. His intention was to engage all the re- 
giments, one after another, to give their confent to the 
repeal of the teft and penal ftatutes ; and accordingly, the 
major of Litchfield's drew out the battalion before the 
king, and told them, that they were required either to en- 
ter into his majefty's views in thefe particulars, or to lay 
down their arms. James was furprifed to find, that two 
captains and a few popifli foldiers excepted, the whole batta- 
lion immediately embraced the latter part of the alternative. 
For fome time he remained fpeechlefs ; but having reco- 
vered from his aftonifliment, he commanded them to take 
up their arms j adding with a fuUen, difcontented air, " that 
" for the future, he would not do them the honour to apply 
" for their approbation.'* 

While the king was difmayed with thefe fymptoms of 
general difaffeftion, he received a letter from the marquis 
23d Sept. of Albeville, his minifter at the Hague, which informed 
him with certainty, that he was foon to look for a power- 
ful invafion from Holland^ and that penfionary Fagel had 
at length acknowledged, that the fcope of the Dutch naval 
preparations was to tranfport forces into England. Tho' 
James could reafonably expeft no other intelligence, he 
was aftonifhed at the news : He grew pale, and the letter 
dropped from his hand ; His eyes were now opened, and 
he found himfelf on the brink of a frightful precipice, which 
his delufions had hitherto concealed from him. His minif- 
ters and counfellors, equally aftoniflied, faw no refource 
but in the fudden and precipitate retraftion of all thofe 
fatal meafures by which he had created to himfelf fo many 
The king enemies, foreign and domeftic. He paid court to the 
retraas his Dutch, and offered to enter into an alliance with them for 
meafures. common fecurity : He replaced in the counties the deputy- 
lieutenants and juftices, who had been deprived of their 
commiffions for their adherence to the teft and the penal 
laws : He reftored the charters of London, and of all the 
corporations : He annulled the court of ecclefiaftical com- 
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miflion : He took off the bifhop of London's fufpenfion : c hap. 
He reinftated the expelled prefident and fellows of Magda- LXXI. 
len college : And he was even reduced to carefs thofe hi- 
Ihops whom he had fo lately profecuted and infulted. All 
thefc mcafures were regarded as fymptoms of fear, not of 
repentance. The bifhopSj inftead of promifing fuccour, 
or fuggefting comfort, recapitulated to him all the inftances 
of his mal-adniiniftration, and advifed him thenceforwards 
to follow more falutary counfel. And as intelligence ar- 
rived of a great difafter which had befallen the Dutch fleet, 
it is commonly believed, that the king recalled, for fome 
time, the conceffions which he had made to Magdalen 
college : A bad fign of his fmcerity in his other concef- 
fions. Nay, fo prevalent were his unfortunate prepoflef- 
fions, that, amidft all his prefent diftrefTes, he could not for- 
bear, at the baptifm of the young prince, appointing the pope 
to be one of the god-fathers. 

The report, that a fuppofitious child was to be impofed 
on the nation, had been widely fpread, and greedily re- 
ceived, before the birth of the prince of Wales : But the 
king, who, without feeming to take notice of the matter, 
might eafily have quafhed that ridiculous rumour, had, 
from an ill-timed haughtinefs, totally negledted it. He 
difdained, he faid, to fatisfy thofe who could deem him ca- 
pable of fo bafe and villainous an a6tion. Finding that t 
the calumny gained ground, and had made deep impreflion 
on his fubjefts, he was now obliged to fubmit to the mor- 
tifying taflk of afcertaining the reality of the birth. Tho' 
no particular attention had been beforehand given to enfure 
proof, the evidence, both of the queen's pregnancy and de- 
livery, was rendered indifuutable ; and fo much the more, 
as no argument or proof of any importance, nothing but 
popular rumour and furmife, could be thrown into the op- 
pofite fcale. 

Meanwhile, the prince of Orange's declaration was Pilncje's , 
difperfed over the kingdom, and met with univerfal appro- ^leclarauon. 
bation. All the grievances of the nation were there enu- 
merated : The difpenfmg and fufpending power ; the court 
©f ecclefiaftical commiffion ; the filling of all offices with 
ca;:holics, and the raifing of a Jefuit to be privy-counfel- 
lor ; the open encouragement given to popery, by building 
every vi^here churches, colleges, ^-.nd feminaries, for that 
fe£l; the difplacing of judges, if they refufed to give fen- 
tence according to orders received from court ; the annul- 
ling of the charters of all the corporations, and the fub- 
jefting of eleftions to arbitrary will and pleafure; the 
treating of petitions, even the moft modeft, and from per- 
fons of the higheft rank, as criminal and fediti©us j the 
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CHAP, committing of the whole authority of Ireland, civil and 
LXXL military, into the hands of papifts ; the afluming of an 

^"'Y^ abfolute power over the religion and laws of Scotland, 
and openly exafting in that kingdom an obedience without 
refervc j and the violent prefumptions againft the legitima- 
cy of the prince of Wales. In order ti^edrefs all thefe 
grievances, the prince faid that he intended to come over 
to England with an armed force, which might protedl: him 
from the king's evil counfellors : And that his fole aim 
was to have a legal and free parliament aflembled, who 
might provide for the fafety and liberty of the nation, as 
well as examine the proofs of the prince of Wales's legi- 
timacy. No one, he added, could entertain fuch hard 
thoughts of him as to imagine, that he had formed any 
other defign than to procure the full and lafting fcttlement 
of religion, liberty, and property. The force which he 
meant to bring with him was totally difproportioned to any 
views of conqueft ; and it were abfurd to fufpe<Sl, that fo 
many perfons of high rank, both in church and ftate, 
would have given him fo many folemn invitations for fuch 
a pernicious purpofe. Though the Englifli minifters, ter- 
rified with his enterprife, had pretended to redrefs fome of 
the grievances complained of ; there ftill remained the 
foundation of all grievances, that upon which they could in 
an inftant be again erefted, an arbitrary and defpotic power 
in the crown. And fi?/r this ufurpation there was no poffi- 
blc remedy, but by a full declaration of all the rights of the 
fubjedl: in a free parliament. 

So v/ell concerted were the prince's mcafures, that, in 
three days, above 400 tranfports were hired ; the army 
quickly fell down the rivers and canals from Nimcguen ; 

^iftof artillery, arms, ftores, and horfes, were embarked; 

Oftober, and the prince fet fail from Helvoet^Sluice, with a fleet of 
near 500 veflels, and an army of above 14,000 men. He 
firft encountered a ftorm, which drove him back : But his 
lofs being foon repaired, the fleet put to fea under the com- 
mand of admiral Herbert, and made fail with a faiV wind 
towards the weft of England. The fame wind detained 
the king's fleet in their ftation near H;uwich, and enabled 
the Dutch to pafs the ftreights of Dover without oppofi- 
tion. Both fliores were covered with multitudes of peo- 
ple, who, befides admiring the grandeur of the fpedacle, 
were held in anxious fufpenfc by the profpcil: of an enter- 
prife, the moft important, which, during fome ages, had 
been undertaken in Europe. The prince had a profperous 
voyage, and landed his army fafely in Torbay on the 
fifth of November, the anniverfary of the gun-powdcr- 
treafon. 
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The Dutch army marched firft to Exeter ; and the c H A P. 
prince's declaration was there publiftied. That whole LXXI. 
country was lb terrified with the executions which had ^^""V^ 
enfiied upon Monmouth's rebellion, that no one for feveral 
days joined the prince. The biftiop of Exeter in a fright 
fled to London, and carried to court the intelligence of the 
invafion. As a reward for his zeal, he received the arch- 
bifliopric of York, which had long been kept vacant, with 
an intention, as was univerfally believed, of beftowing it 
on fome catholic. The firft perfon who joined the prince 
was major Burrington ; and he was quickly followed by 
the gentry of the counties of Devon and Somerfet. Sir 
Edward Seymour made propofals for an aftbciation, which 
every one figned. By degrees, the earl of Abingdon, Mr. 
Ruflel, fon of the earl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, God- 
frey, Howe, came to Exeter. All England was in com- General 
motion. Lord Delamere took arms in Cheftiire, the earl commotion, 
of Danby feized York, the earl of Bath, governor of Ply- 
mouth, declared for the prince, the earl of Devonftiire 
made a like declaration in Derby. The nobility and gen- 
try of Nottinghamftiire embraced the fame caufe; and 
every day there appeared fome effccSl of that univerfal 
combination into which the nation had entered againft the 
meafures of the kino;. Even thofe who took not the field 
againft him, were able to embarrafs and confound his 
counfels. A petition for a free parliament was figned by 
twenty-four biftiops and peers of the greateft diftinftion, 
and was prefented to the king. No one thought of oppofing 
or refifting the invader. 

But the moft dangerous fymptom was the difaffe£lion 
which from the general fpirit of the nation, not from any 
particular rcafon, had creeped into the army. The officers 
fcemed all difpofed to prefer the interefts of their country 
and of their religion to thofe principles of honour and fi- 
delity, which are commonly efteemed the moft facred ties 
by men of that profefiion. Lord Colcheftcr, fon of the Dcfertlonof 
earl of Rivers, was the firft officer that deferted to the ^^^^ ^^^^^y* 
prince ; and he was attended by a few of his troops. 
Lord Lovelace made a like eflx)rt ; but was intercepted 
by the militia under the duke of Beaufort, and taken pri- 
foner : Lord Cornbury, fon of the earl of Clarendon, was 
more fuccefsful. He attempted to c:?.rry over three re- 
giments of cavalry ; and he adtually brought a confider- 
able part of them to the prince's quarter?. Several offi- 
cers of diftinftion inform.ed Feverfham, I he general, that 
they could not in confcience fight againft the prince of 
Orange, 
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CHAP. Lord Churchill had been raifed from the rank of a 
LXXI. page, had been invefted with a high command in the army^ 

^^''V^ had been created a peer, and had owed his whole fortune 
z688. to the king's favour: Yet even he could refolve, during 
the prefent extremity, to defert his unhappy mafter, who 
had ever repofed entire confidence in him. He carried 
with him the duke of Grafton, natural fon of the late king, 
colonel Berkeley, and fome troops of dragoons. This con- 
duit was a fignal facrifice to public virtue of every duty in 
private life 5 and required, ever after, the moft upright, 
difmterefted, and public-fpirited behaviour, to render it 
juftifiable. 

The king had arrived at Salifbury, the head-quarters 
of his army, when he received this fatal intelligence. 
That prince, though a fevere enemy, had ever appeared a 
warm, fteady, and fmcere friend ; and he was extremely 
fliocked with this, as with many other Inftances of ingra- 
titude, to which he v/as now expofed. There remained 
none in whom he could confide. As the whole army had 
difcovered fymptoms of difcontent, he concluded it full of 
treachery ; and being deferted by thofe whom he had moft 
favoured and obliged, he no longer expected that others 
a^thofNo- would hazard their lives in his fervice. During this dif- 
Tcunbcr. traction and perplexity, he embraced a fudden refolution of 
drawing off his army, and retiring towards London : A 
meafure which could only fcrve to betray his fears, and pro- 
voke farther trer-chery. 

But Churchill had prepared a ftill more mortal blow 
for his diftrcflcd bencfiiclor. His lady and he had an entire 
afcendiuit over the family of prince Cjcorge of Denmark j 
and the time now appeared feafonable for overwhelming 
the unhnppy kiiiir, who was already ftaggering with the 
»nd of violent fliocks which he had received. Andovcr was the 
jmnce ftao;e of Tamcs^s retreat towards London ; and there 

^ * prince George, together with the young duke of Ormond*, 
fir George Huet, and fome other pcrfons of diftinftion, 
deferted him in the night time, and retired to the prince's 
and of the camp. No fooncr liad this news reached London, than 
Anne!^^ the princcfs Anne, pretending fear of the kng's difpea- 
fure, withdrew herfclf in company with the bifhop of 
London and lady Churchill. She fled to Nottingham i 
\vherc the earl of J^orfct received her with great refpeft, 
and the gentry of the county quickly formed a troop for 
her protCiSlicn. 



* Mis grandfcithcr, the fir/t duke of Ormond, had died this year, on the 
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The late king, in order to gratify the nation, had en- CHAP, 
frufled the education of his nieces entirely to proteftants ; LXXI. 
and as thefe princeflTes were deemed the chief refource of 
the eftablifhed religion after their father's defeition, great 
care had been taken to inftil into them, from "their earlieft 
infancy, the ftrongeft prejudices againft popery. During 
the violence too of fuch popular currents, as now prevailed , 
in England, all private confiderations are commonly l6ft in 
the general palTion; and the more principle any perfon 
poiTcfTes, the more apt is he, on fuch occafions, to neglecl 
and abandon his domeftic duties. Though thefe caufes 
may account for the behaviour of the princefs, they had 
nowlfe prepared the king to cxpeft fo aftonifliing an event. 
He burll into tears, when the firft intelligence of it was King's cot* 
conveyed to him. Ujidoubtedly he forefaw in this incident ^^^^^^^ 
the total expiration of his royal authority: But the nearer 
and more intimate concern of a parent laid hold of his 
heart; when he found himfclf abandoned in his uttermoft 
diftrefs by a child, and a virtuous child, whom he had ever 
regarded with the mofl: tender affetflion. " God help me," 
cried he, in the extremity of his agony, " my own child- 
ren have forfaken me !" It is indeed fmgular, that a prince 
whofe chief blame confifted in imprudences, and mifguid- 
ed principles, fhould be expofed, from religious antipathy, 
to fuch treatment as even Nero, Domitian, or the moft 
enormous tyrants that have difgraced the records of 
hiflory, never met with from their friends and fami- 

So violent were the prejudices which at this time pre- 
vailed, that this unhappy father, who had been deferted by 
his favourite child, was believed, upon her difappearing, to 
have put her to death : And it was fortunate, that the truth 
was timely difcovered; other wife the populace, even the 
king's guards themfelves, might have been engaged, in 
revenge, to commence the maiTacjre of the priefts and ca- 
tholics. 

The king's fortune now expofed him to the contempt 
of his enemies ; and his behaviour was not fuch as could 
gain him the efteem of his friends and adherents. Unable to 
refift the torrent, he preferved not prefencc of mind in 
yielding to it; but feemed in this emergence as much de- 
prefled with adverfity, as he had before been vainly elated 
by profperity. He called a council of all the peers and 
prelates who were in London ; and followed their advice in 
iffuing writs for a new parliament, and in fending Hali- 
fax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, as conimilTioners to tre^t 
with the prince of Orange. But thefe were the lart 
a6ts of royal authority which he exerted. He even 
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C H A P. hearkened to imprudent counfel, by which he was prompt- 
LXXI. ed to defer t the throne, and to gratify his enemies' 

^-'■Y^ beyond what their fondeft hopes could have promifed 
j688. them. 

The queen obferving the fury of the people, and know- 
ing how much file was the objeit of general hatred, was 
ftruck with the deepeft terror, and began to apprehend a 
parliamentary impeachment, from which, ihe was told, 
, the queens of England were not exempted. The popifli 

courtiers, and above all, the priefts, were aware, that they 
fhould be the firft facrifice, and that their perpetual banifli- 
ment was the fmalleft penalty which they muft expedl: from 
national refentment. They were, therefore, defirous of 
carrying the king along with them ; whofe prefence, they 
knew, would ftill be fome refource and proteftion to them 
in foreign countries, and whofe reftoration, if it ever hap- 
pened, would again reinftate them in power and authority. 
The general defeftion of the proteftants made the king re- 
gard the catholics as his only fubjeds, on whofe counfel 
he could rely ; and the fatal catallrophe of his father af- 
forded them a plaufible reafon for making him apprehend 
a like fate- The great difference of circumftances v/as 
not, during mcn^s prefent diftraftions, fufficicntly weigh- 
ed. Even after the people were inflamed by a long civil 
war, the execution of Charles I. could not be deemed 
a national deed : It was perpetrated by a fanatical army, 
pufhed on by a daring and enthufiaftic leader ; and the 
whole kingdom had ever entertained, and did flill enter- 
tain, a violent abhorrence againft that enormity. The fi- 
tuation of public affairs, therefore, no more refembled 
what it was forty years before, than the prince of Orange, 
either in birth, charaiter, fortune, or connexions, could be 
fuppofed a parallel to Cromwel. 

The emilTaries of France, and among the reft, Baril- 
lon, the French ambaflador, were bufy about the king ; 
and they had entertained a very falfc notion, which they 
inftilled into him, that nothing would more certainly re- 
tard the public fettlcment, and beget univerfal confufion, 
than his deferting the kingdom. The prince of Orange 
had with good reafon embraced a contrary opinion ; and he 
deemed it extremely difficult to find expedients for fecuring 
the nation, fo long as the king kept poffeflion of the crown. 
Adluatcd, therefore, by this public motive, and no lefs, 
we may well prefume, by private ambition, he was deter- 
mined to ufe every expedient which might intimidate the 
king, and make him quit that throne which he himfelf was 
j^lonc enabled to fill. He declined a perfonal conference 
with James's commiflioners, and fent the earls of Clarcn- 
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don and Oxford to tnsat with them : The terms which he G H A p. 
propofed implied almoft a prefent participation of the fove- LXXI. 
reignty : And he flopped not a moment the march of his ^*^^Y*^ 
army towards London. 

The news which the king received from all quarters, 
ferved to continue the panic into which he was fallen, and 
which his enemies expedled to improve to their advantage. 
Colonel Copel, deputy governor of Hull, made himfelf 
mafter of that important fortrefs ; and threw into prifon 
lord Langdale, the governor, a catholic ; together" with 
lord Montgomery, a nobleman of the fame religion. The 
town of Newcaftle received lord Lumley, and declared for 
the prince of Orange and a free parliament. The duke 
of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of the county of that name, 
engaged it in the fame meafure. The prince's declaration 
was read at Oxford by the duke of Ormond, and was re- 
ceived with great applaufe by that loyal univerfity, who 
alfo made an offer of their plate to the prince. Every day, 
fome perfon of quality or diftindlion, and among the reft 
the duke of Somerfet, went over to the enemy. A vio- 
lent declaration was difperfed in the prince's name, but 
without his participation j in which every one was com- 
manded to feize and punifli all papifts, who, contrary to 
law, pretended either to carry arms, or exercife any aft of 
authority. It may not be unworthy of notice, that a mer- 
ry ballad, called Lilliballero, being at this time publiftied 
in derifion of the papifts and the Irifti, it was greedily re- 
ceived by the people, and was fung by all ranks of men, 
even by the king's army, who were ftrongly feized with 
the national fpirit. This incident both discovered, and 
ferved to increafe, the general difcontent of the king- 
dom. 

The contagion of mutiny and difobedience had alfo 
reached Scotland, whence the regular forces, contrary to 
the advice of Balcarras, the treafurer, were withdrawn, 
in order to reinforce the Englifti army. The marquis of 
Athole, together with vifcount Tarbat, and others, find- 
ing the opportunity favourable, began to form intrigues 
againft Perth, the chancellor ; and the prefbyterians and 
other malcontents flocked from all quarters to Edinburgh. 
The chancellor, apprehenfive of the confequences, found 
it expedient to abfcond ; and the populace, as if that event 
were a fignal for their infurreftion, immediately rofe in 
arms, and rifled the popifh chapel in the king's palace. All 
the catholics, even all the zealous royalifts, were obliged 
to conceal themfelves : and the privy council, inftead of 
their former fubmiffive ftrains of addrefs to the king, and 
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CHAP, violent edi£ls againft their fellow-fubjefts, now made ap- 
LXXI. plications to the prince of Orange, as the rtftorer of la,w 
and liberty. 

1^88. The king, every moment alarmed, more and more, by 
thefe proofs of a general difafFeftion, not daring to repofc truft 
in any but thofe who were expofed to more danger than him- 
felf, agitated by difdain towards ingratitude, by indigna- 
tion againft difloyalty, impelled by his own fears and thofe 
of others, precipitately embraced the refolution ot efcaping 
into France ; and he fent off beforehand the queen and the 
infant prince, under the conduct of count Lauzun, an old 
and flight, favourite of the French monarch. He himfelf difippeared 
i2th Dec. ^j^^ night-time, attended only by fir Edward Hales ; and 
made the beft of his way to a fhip which waited for him 
near the mouth of the river. As if this meafure had not 
been the moft grateful to his enemies of any that he could 
adopt, he had carefully concealed his intention from all the 
world; and nothing could equal the furprife which feized 
the city, the court, and the kingdom, upon the difcovery of 
this ftrange event. Men beheld, all of a fudden, the reins 
of government thrown up by the hand which held them; 
and faw none, who had any right or even pretenfion, to take 
pofFeffion of them. 

The more efFedlually to involve every thing in confu- 
fion, the king appointed not any one, who fhould, in his 
abfence,* exercife any part of the adminiftration ; he threw 
the great feal into the river ; and he recalled all thofe writs 
which had been ifTued for the eledlion of the new parliament. 
It is often fuppofed, that the fole motive which impelled 
him to this fudden defertion, was his reluftance to meet a 
free parliament, and his refolution not to fubmit to thofe 
terms which his fubjefts would deem requifite for the fecu- 
rity of their liberties and their religion. But it muft be con- 
fidcred,that his fubjedls had firft deferred him, and entirely 
loft his confidence ; that he might reafonably be fuppofjd to 
entertain fears for his liberty, if not for his life ; and th it 
the conditions would not probably be moderate, which the 
nation, fenfible of his inflexible temper, enraged with 
the violation of their laws and the danger of their reli- 
gion, and forefeeing his refentment on account of their 
paft refiftance, would, in his prefent circumftances, exaiSl: 
from him. 

By this temporary diftblution of government, the popu- 
^ lace were mafters ; and there wa's no diforder which, 
during their prefent ferment, might not be dreaded from 
them. They rofe in a tumult and dcftroyed all the mafs- 
houfes. ^ They even attacked and rifled the houles of the 
Florentine envoy and Spanifh ambaiTadorj where many of 
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the catholics had lodged their moft valuable efFe£ls, Jef- chap. 
feries, the chancellor, who had difguifed himfelf, in order LXXI. 
to fly the kingdom, was difcovered by them, and fo abufed, ^^-''Y'^ 
that he died a little after. Even the army which Ihould 
have fupprefTed thofe tumults, would, it was apprehended, 
ferve rather to increafe the general diforder. Feverftiam 
had no fooner heard of the king's flight, than he difbaoded 
the troops in the neighbourhood, and without either dif- 
arming or paying them, let them loofe to prey upon the 
country. 

In this extremity, the bifliops and peers, who were in 
town, being the only remaining authority of the ftate (for 
the privy council, compofed of the king's creatures, was 
totally difregarded), thought proper to aflTemble, and to in- 
terpofc* for the prefer vation of the community. They 
chofe the marquis of Halifax fpeaker : They gave direc- 
tions to the mayor and aldermen • for keeping the peace of 
the city : 'I'hey ifTued orders, which were readily obeyed, 
to the fleet, the army, and all the garrifons : And they 
made applications to the prince of Orange, whofe enterprife 
they highly applauded, and whofe fuccefs they joyfully con- 
gratulated. 

The prince, on his part, was not wanting to the tide 
of fuccefs, which flowed in upon him, nor backward in 
afliiming that authority which the prefent exigency had 
put into his hands. Befides the general popularity attend- 
ing his caufe, a new incident made his approach to Lon- 
don flill more grateful. In the prefent trepidation of the 
people, a rumour arofe, either from chance or defign, that 
the difbanded Irifh had taken arms, and had commenced an 
univerfal maflfacre of the proteftants. This ridiculous be- 
lief was fpread all over the kingdom in one day ; and begat 
every where the deepefl: confternation. The alarm-bells 
were rung ; the beacons fired j men fancied that they faw 
at a diftance the fmoke of the burning cities, and heard the 
groans of thofe who were flaughtered in their neighbour- 
hood. It is furprifing, that the catholics did not all pe- 
rifh, in the rage which naturally fucceeds to fuch popular 
panics. 

While everyone, from principle, intereft, or animo- 
fity, turned his back on the unhappy king, who had aban- 
doned his own caufe, the unwelcome news arrived, that 
he had been feized by the populace at Feverfham, as he Kingfelzed 
was making his efcape in difguife ; that he had been much ^^j^^^''"'*" 
abufed, till he was known ; but that the gentry had then 
interpofed and proteded him, though they ftill refufed to 
confent to his efcape. This intelligence threw all parties 
into confufion. The prince fcnt Zuykftein with orders. 
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CHAP, that the kin| fhould approach no nearer than Rochefter ; 

LXXI. but the meflage came too late. He was already arrived in 
^"""V^ London, where the populace, m^ved by compaHion for his 

1688. unhappy fate, and actuated by their own levity, had receiv- 
ed him with fhouts and acclamations. 

During the king's abode at Whitehall, little attention 
wa!^ paid to him by the nobility or any perfons of diftinc- 
tion. They had, all of them, been previoufly difgufted 
on account of his blind partiality to the catholics j and 
they knew that they were now become criminal in his eyes, 
by their late public applications to the prince of Orange. 
He himfelf ihewed not any fymptom of fpirit, nor difco- 
vered any intention of refuming the reins of government, 
which he had once thrown afide. His authority was now 
plainly expired ^ and as he had exercifed his power, while 
poflefled of it, with very precipitate and haughty counfels, 
he relinquilhed it by a defpair equally precipitate and pu- 
fillanimous. 

Nothing remained for the now ruling powers but to 
deliberate how they fhould difpofe of his perfon, Befides 
that the prince may juftly be fuppofed to have poffefl^ed 
more generofity than to think of offering violence to an 
unhappy monarch, fo nearly related to him, he knew that 
nothing would fo efFeftually promote his own views as the 
king's retiring into France, a country at all times obnoxi- 
ous to the Englifli. It was determined, therefore, to pufli 
him into that meafure, which, of himfelf, he feemed fuffi- 
ciently inclined to embrace. The king having fent lord 
Feverfliam on a civil meflage to the prince, deflring a con- 
ference for an accommodation in order to the public fettle- 
ment, that nobleman was put in arreft, under pretence of 
his coming without a pafl^port : The Dutch guards were 
ordered to take poflefllon of Whitehall, where James then 
refided, and to difplace the Englifli : And Halifax Shrewf- 
bury, and Delamere, brought a meflTage from the prince 
which they delivered to the king in bed after midnight, 
ordering him to leave his palace next morning and to 
depart for Ham, a feat of the dutchefs of Lauderdale's. 
He defired permiflion, which was eafily granted, of 
retiring to Rochefter, a town near the fea-coaft. It 
was perceived, that the artifice had taken efFcft ; 
and that the king, terrified with this harfli treatment, 
had renewed his former rcfolution of leaving the king- 
dom. 

He lingered, however, fomc days at Rochefl:er, under 
the proteftion of a Dutch guard, and feemed defirous of 
an invitation ftill to keep pofl'effion of the throne. He 
# was undoubtedly fenfible, that, as he had at firfl: trufl:cd 

too much to his people's loyalty, and, in confidence of 
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their fubmiflion, had ofFered the greateft violence to their chap. 
principles and prejudices; fo had he, at laft, on finding Lxxi. 
difappointment, gone too far in the other extreme, and ^-""y^ 
had haftily fuppofed thenl deftitute of all fenfe of duty or ^^SS. 
allegiance. But obferving that the church, the nobility, 
the city, the country, all concurred in neglecting him, 
and leaving him to his ov^^n counfels, he fubmitted to his 
melancholy fate ; and being urged by earneft letters from 
the queen, he privately embarked on board a frigate 
which waited for him ; and he arrived fafely at Ambleteufe Second 
in Picardy, whence he haftened to St. Germains. Lewis ^^^jjj^^^. 
received him with the higheft generofity, fympathy, and 
regard ; a condu6l which, more than his moft fignal 
vi&ories, contributes to the honour of that great mo- 
narch. 

Thus ended the reign of a prince, whom, if we confi- j^jng^s 
der his perfonal charafter rather than his public condu6l, character, 
we may fafely pronounce more unfortunate than criminal. 
He had many of thofe qualities which form a good citizen : 
Even fome of thofe which, had they not been fwallowed 
up in bigotry and arbitrary principles, ferve to compofe a 
good fovereign. In domeftic life his conduit was irre- 
proachable, and is entitled to our approbation. Severe, 
but open in his enmities, fteady in his counfels, diligent 
in his fchemes, brave in his enterprifes, faithful, fincere, 
and honourable in his dealings with all men: Such was the 
character with which the duke of York mounted the throne 
of England- In that high ftation, his frugality of public 
money was remarkable, his induftry exemplary, his appli- 
cation to naval affairs fuccefsful, his encouragement of 
trade judicious, his jealoufy of national honour laudable: 
What then was wanting to make him an excellent fove- 
reign ? A due regard and affection to the religion and 
conftitution of his country. Had he been polTeffed of this 
efTential quality, even his middling talents, aided by fo 
many virtues, would have rendered his reign honourable 
and happy. When it was wanting, every excellency, t 
which he poflelTed, became dangerous and pernicious to 
his kingdoms. 

The iincerity of this prince (a virtue on which he high- 
ly valued himfelf) has been much queltioned in thofe reite- 
rated promifes which he had made of preferving the liber- 
ties and religion of the nation. It muft be confeffed, that 
his reign was almoft one continued invafion of both ; yet 
it is known, that, to his laft breath, he perfifted in affert- 
ing, that he never meant to fubvert the laws, or procure 
more than a toleration and an equality of privileges to his 
catholic fubje£ts. This queftion can only affect the pei'- 
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C H A F. fonal charafter of the king, not our judgment of his pub- 
lie condu£l. Though by a ftretch of candour we Ihould 

^""Y^ admit of his fincerity in thefe profeffions, the people weree- 
qually juftifiable in their refiftance of him. So lofty was the 
idea which he had entertained of his legal authority, that it 
left his fubjefts little or no right to liberty, but \^at was 
dependent on his fovereign will and pleafure. And fuch 
was his zeal and profelytifm, that whatever he might at firft 
have intended, he plainly flopped not at toleration and 
equality : He confined all power, encouragement, and fa- 
vour, to the catholics: Converts from intcreft would foon 
have multiplied upon him : If not the greater, at leaft the 
better part of the people, he would have flattered himfelf, 
was brought over to his religion : And he would in a little 
time have thought it juft, as well as pious, to beftow on 
them all the public eftablirtiments. Rigours and perfecu- 
tions againft heretics would fpeedily have followed ; and 
thus liberty and the proteftant religion would in the iffue 
have been totally fubverted ; though we ftiould not fup- 
pofe that James, in the commencement of his reign, had 
formally fixed a plan for that purpofe. And, on the whole, 
allowing this king to have pofT^flTed good qualities and 
good intentions, his conduct ferves only, on that very ac- 
count, as a ftronger proof, how dangerous it is to allow any 
prince, infedled with the catholic fuperftition, to wear the 
crown of thefe kingdoms. 

After this manner, the courage and abilities of the 
prince of Orange, feconded by furprifmg fortune, had 
efFe6led the deliverance of this ifland; and with very little 
efFufion of blood (for only one officer of the Dutch army 
and a few private foldiers fell in an accidental (kirmifli) 
had dethroned a great prince, fupported by a formidable 
fleet and a numerous army. Still the more difficult tafk 
remained, and what perhaps the prince reQ;arded as not 
the leaft important : The obtaining for himfelf that crown, 
which had fallen from the head of his father-in-law. 
Some lawyers, entangled in the fubtilties and forms of 
their profeffion, could think of no expedient, but that the 
prince fliould claim the crown by right of conquett; (hould 
immediately alTume the title of fovereign ; but fhould call 
a parliament, which, being thus legally fummoned by a 
king in poffeffion, could ratify whatever had been tranf- 
afted before they aflfembled. But this meafure, being de- 
ftru£livc of the principles of liberty, the only principles 
on which feis future throne could be eftablifhed, was pru- 
dently rejeded by the prince, who finding himfelf poflfefT^ 
ed of the good-will of the nation, refolved to leave tihem 
entirely to their own guidance and direftion. The peers 
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and bifliops, to the number of near ninety, made an ad- chap. 
drefs, defiring him to fummon a convention by circular J-XXL 
letters ; to affume, in the mean time, the management of ^^"""y^ 
public affairs J and to concert meafures for the fecurity of • 
Ireland. At the fame time, they refufed reading a letter, 
•'u hich the king had left, in order to apologize for his late 
defertion, by the violence which had been put upon him. 
This ftep v/zs a fufficient indication of their intentions 
w^ith regard to that unhappy monarch. 

The prince feemed ftill unvi^ilhng to a£l upon an au- 
thority, which might be deemed fo impcrfcft: He was 
dcfirous of obtaining; a more exprefs declaration of the 
public confent. A judicious expedient was fallen on for 
that purpofe. All the members, who had fitten in the 
houfe of commons during any parliament of Charles IL ' 
(the only parliaments whofe ele£tion was regarded as free) 
were invited to meet ; and to them were added the mayor, 
aldermen, and fifty of the common council. This was 
regarded as the moft proper repref^ntative of the people 
that could be fummoned during tlie prefent emercjence. 
They unanimoufly voted the fame addrefs with the lords: 
And the prince, being thus fupported by all the legal au- 
thority which could polTibly be obtained in this critical 
juncture, wrote circular letters to the counties and corpo- jnontd- 
rations of England, and his orders were univerfally com- 
plied with. A profound tranquillity prevailed throughout 
the kingdom ; and the prince's adminiftration was fub- 
initted to, as if he had fucceeded in the moft regular man- 
ner to the vacant throne. The fleet received his orders : 
The army, without murmur or oppofition, allowed him 
to new-model them : and the city fupplied Tiim with a 
loan of two hundred thoufand pounds. 

The condu£l of the prince, with regard to Scotland, iBS^. 
w^s founded on the fame prudent and moderate maxims. 
Finding that there were many Scotchmen of rank at that Z^^J^Jot 
time in London, he fummoned them together, laid before ^,fs^-^t- 
them his intentions, and afked their advice in the prefent land, 
emergency. This aflembly, conllfting of thirty noblemen 
and about fourfcore gentlemen, chofeduke Hamilton pre- 
fident; a man who, being of a temporifing chara£ter, was 
determined to pay court to the prefent authority. His cl- 
deft fon, the earl of Arran, profefled an adherence to king 
James; a ufual policy in Scotland, where the father and 
fon, during civil commotions, were often obferved to take 
oppolite fides, in order to fecure, in all events, the family 
from attaiader, Arran propofed to invite back the king 
upon conditions ; but as he was vehemently oppofed in 
this motion by fir Patric Hume> and feconded by nobad'y, 
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C H A P.the aflembly made an offer to the prince of the prefent 
LXXI. adminiftration, which he willingly accepted. To antici- 
^'^V"*^"^ pate a little in our narration; a convention, by circular 
16S9. letters from the prince, was fummoned at Edinburgh on 
the twenty-fecond of March; where it was foon vifible, 
that the intereft of the malcontents would entirely prevail. 
The more zealous royal ifts, regarding this afTembly as- ille- 
gal, had forborn to appear at eledlions ; and the other 
party were returned for moft places. The revolution 
was not, in Scotland as in England, efFefted by a coali- 
tion of whig and tory : The former party alone had over- 
powered the government, and were too much enraged by 
the pall injuries which they had fuffered, to admit of any 
compofition with their former mafters. As foon as the 
purpofe of the convention was difcovered, the earl of Bal- 
carras and vifcount Dundee, leaders of the tories, with- 
drew from Edinburgh ; and the convention having pafTed a 
bold and decifive vote, that king James, by his mal-admi- 
niftration and his abufe of power, had forfeited all title to 
the crown, they made a tender of the royal dignity to the 
prince and princefs of Orange, 
aid Jan. The Englifh Convention was a/Tembled ; and it imme- 
Engh/h diately appeared, that the houfe of commons, both from 
the prevailing humour of the people, and from the influ- 
ence of prefent authority, were moftly chof^n from among 
the whig party. After thanlcs were unanimoufly given by 
both houfcs to the prince of Orange, for the deliverance 
which he had brought them, a lefs decifive vote than that 
of the Scottifh convention was in a few days pafTed by a 
great majority of the commons, and fent up to the peers 
for their concurrence. It was contained in thefe words: 
" That king James 11. havijig endeavoured to fubvert the 
" conftitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original 
" contrail between king and people; and having, by the 
" advice of Jefuits and other wicked perfons, violated the. 
" fundamental laws, and withdrawn himfelf out of the 
" kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the 
" throne is thereby vacant." This vote, when carried 
to the upper houfe, met with great oppofition ; of which it 
is here neceflary for us to explain the caufes. 

The tories and the high-church party, finding them- 
felves at once menaced with a fubverfion of the laws and 
of their religion, had zealoufly promoted the national 
revolt, and had on this occafion departed from thof^ prin- 
ciples of non-refiftance, of which, while the king favoured 
them, they had formerly made fuch loud profcflTions. 
Their prefent apprehenfions had prevailed over their poli- 
tical tenets; and the unfortunate James, who had too 
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much trufted to thofe general declarations which never c H P 
will be reduced to praftice, found in the IfTue, that both 1>^XL 
parties Wire fecretly united againft him. But no fooner ^"-^f^ 
wa*? the danger paft, and the general fears fomewhat al- yj^.^^.^j^ 
layed, than party prejudices refu^ned, in fome degree, their the'^pa^u^es. 
fornar authority ; and the torles were abafhed at that vic- 
tory, which their antagonifts, during the late tranfa£l!ons, 
had oht.ii^ied over them. They were inclined, therefore, 
to ft:^er a middle courfe ; and, though generally d^^termined 
to oppofe the king's return, they refolved not to confent 
to dethroning him, or altering the line of fucceffion. A 
regent with kingly power was the expedient which they 
propof*d; and a late inftance in Portugal feemed to give 
ioTie authority and precedent to that plan of govern- 
ment. 

Ik favour of this fcheme the tories urged, that, by the 
uniform t^n^r of th^ Engli li laws, the title to the crown 
was ever reg irded as facred, and could, on no account, and 
by no mal-adminiftration, be forfeited by the fovereign: 
That to djthro.ie a king and to eleft his fucceflb', was a 
practice quite unknown to the conflitution, and had a ten- 
dency to render kingly power entirely dependent and 
precarious: Th^t where the f)vcreign, from his tender 
years, from lunacy, or from other natural infirmity, was 
incapacitated to hold the reins of government, both the 
laws and former praftice agreed in appointing a regent, 
who, during the interval, was inverted with the whole 
power of the adminiftration : That the inveterate and dan- 
gerous prejudices of king James had rendered him as unfit 
to fway the Englilh fceptre, as if he had fallen into luna- 
cy; and it was therefore natural for the people to have re- 
courfe to the fame remedy : That the election of one king 
was a precedent f>r the eleftion of another ; and the go- 
vernment, by that means, would either degenerate into a 
republic, or, what was worfe, into a turbulent and fediti- 
ous monarchy : That the cafe was ftill more dangerous, if 
there remained a prince, v/ho claimed the crown by right 
of fucceffion, and difputcd, on fo plaufible a ground, the 
title of the prefent fovereign. That though the do6trine of 
non-reuftance might not, in every poffiblc circumftance, 
be abfolutely true, yet was the belief of if v^ry expedient; 
and to eftabliih a government, which fhouM have the coii- 
trary principle for its bafis, was to lay a foundation of per- 
petual revolutions and convulfions : Tliat the appoiutment 
of a regent was indeed expofed to many inconvenieneies ; 
but fo long as the line of fucceffion was pref;irved entire, 
there was ftill a profpeci: of putting an end^ fume time ot 
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CHAP, other, to the public diforders: And that fcarcely an iit- 
LXXi. ftance occurred in hiftory, efpecially in the Englifh hiftory, 
where a difputed title had not, in the ifTue, been at-^ 
^^^9' tended with much greater ills, than all which the peo- 
ple had fought to fhun, by departing from the lehial fuc- 
ccflbr. 

The leaders of the whig party, on the other hand, af- 
ferted, that, if there were any ill in the precedent, that ill 
would refult as much from eftablifhing a regent, as from 
dethroning one king, and appointing his fucceffor ; nor 
would the one expedient, if wantonly and raflily embraced 
by the people, be lefs the fourcc of public convulfions 
than the other ; That if the laws gave no exprefs permif- 
fion to depofe the fovereign, neither did they authorife re- 
lifting his authority, or feparating the power from the title: 
That a regent was unknown, except where the king, by 
reafon of his tender age or his infirniities, was incapable of 
z will ; and in that eafe, his will was fuppofed to be in- 
volved in that'of the regent; That it would be the height 
of abfurdity to try a man for a£ting upon a commiffion, 
received from a prince, whom we ourfelves acknowledge 
to be the lawful fovereign; and no jury would decide fo 
contrary both to law and common fenfe, as to condemn 
fuch a pretended criminal : That even tffe profpe£t of be- 
ing delivered from this monftrous inconvenience was, in 
the prefent fituation of affairs, more diftant than that of 
putting an end to a difputed fuccellion : That allowing the 
young prince to be the legitimate heir, he had been carri- 
ed abroad; he would be educated in principles deftru6tive 
of the conftitutlon and eftablifhed religion; and he would 
probably leave a fon, liable to the fame infuperable ob- 
jeftion: That if the whole line were cut off by law, the 
people would in time forget or negleit their claim ; an ad- 
vantage which could not be hoped for, while the admini- 
ftration was conduced in their name, and while they were 
ftill acknowledged to pofTefs the legal title:. And that a 
nation thus perpetually governed by regents or protestors, 
approached much nearer to a republic than one fubjecft 
to monarchs, whofe hereditary regular fuccefllon, as well 
^as prefent authority, was fixed and appointed by the 
people. 

This queftion was agitated with great zeil by the op- 
pofite parties in the houfe of peers. The chief fpeakers 
among the tories were Clarendon, Rochefter, and Not- 
tingham ; among the whigs, Halifax and Danby. The 
queftion was carried for a king by two voices only, fifty- 
one againft forty-nine. All the prelates, excepttwc, the bi- 
fliops of London and Briftol, voted for a regent. The 
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piimate, a difinterefted but pufillanimous man, kept ate H A P. 
a diftance, both from the prince's court'and from parlia- i-^xi. 
ment. ^--y^ 

The houfe of peers proceeded next to examine piece- ^^^9- 
meal the vote fent up to them by the commons. They 
debated, " Whether there were an original contrail: be- 

tween king and people And the affirmative was car- 
ried by fifty-three againft forty-fix ; a proof that the torics 
wer« already lofing ground. The next queftion was, 
- " Whether king James had broken that original contraft ?" 
^nd, after a flight oppofition, the affirmative prevailed* 
The lords proceeded to take into confideration the word 
abdicated \ and it was carried that deferted was more pro- 
per. The concluding queftion was, " Whether king 
" James, having broken the original contrail:, and defert-^ 

ed the government, the throne was thereby vacant ?" 
This queftion was debated with more heat and contention 
than any of the former \ and upon a divifion, the tories 
prevailed by eleven voices, and it was carried to omit the 
laft article, with re9;ard to the vacancy of the throne. 
The vote was fent back to the commons with thefe amend- 
ments. 

The earl of Danby had entertained the proje<fl of be- 
flowing the crown folely upon the princefs of Orange, and 
of admitting her as hereditary legal fucceflbr to king James; 
paffing by the infant prince, as illegitimate or fuppofi- 
tious. His change of party in the laft queftion gave 
the tories fo confiderable a majority in the number of 
voices. 

The commons ftill infifted on their own vote, and fent Free confer- 
up reafons why the lords Ihould depart from their amend- '"^^^ 
ments. The lards were not convinced; and it was ne-J^Jj^y^ ^ 
celTary to have a free conference, in order to fettle this 
controverfy. Never furely was national debate more im- 
portant, or managed by more able fpeakers ; yet is one 
furprifed to find the topics infifted on by both fides fo fri- 
volous ; more refembling the verbal difputes of the fchools, 
than the folid reafonings of ftatefmen and legiflators. In 
public tranfaftions of fuch confequence, the true motive-s 
which produce any meafure are feldom avowed. The 
whigs, now the ruling party, having united with the to- 
ries, in order to bring about the revolution, had fo much 
deference for their new allies, as not to infift that the 
crown fliould be declared forfeited^ on account of the 
king^s mal-adminiftration : Such a declaration, they 
thought, would imply too exprefs a cenfure of the old tory 
principles, and too open a preference of their own. They 
agreed^ therefore, to confound together the king's abufing 
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C H A p. Vis power, and his withdrawing from the kingdom; and 
L XI. they called the whole an abdiaztion ; as if he had given a 
^-••V^ virtual, though not a verbal, confent to dethroning him- 
felf. The tories took advantage of this obvious impro- 
priety, which had been occafioned merely by the complai- 
fance or prudence of the whigs \ and they infifted upon 
the word defertion^ as more fignificant and intelligible. It 
was retorted on them, that however that expreflion rr.ight 
be juftly applied to the kind's withdrawing hirPifvIf, it 
could not, with any propriety, be extended to his violation 
of the fundamental laws. And thus both parties, while 
they v/arped ih/ir principles from regard to their antago- 
nifts, and from- prudential confiderations, loft the praife of 
confiftence and uniformity. 

The managers for the lords next infifted, that even al- 
lowing the king's abuf^ of power to be equivalent to an 
abdication, or, in other words, to a civil death, it could 
operate no otherwife thnn his voluntary refignation, or his 
natural death j and could only make way for the next fuc- 
celTor. It was a maxim of Englifti law, that the thrme 
was never vacant \ but inftantly, upon the dem.ife of one 
kinti:, was filled with his legal heir, who was entitled to 
all the authority of his predecefibr. And however young 
or unfit for government the fucceftbr, however unfortu- 
nate in his fituation, though he were even a captive in the 
hands of public enemies ; yet no juft reafon, they thought, 
could be afligned why, without any dL fault of his own, he 
fhould lofe a crown, to which, by birth, he was fully en- 
titled. The managers for the commons might have op- 
pofed this reafoning by many fpecious, and even folid ar- 
guments. They m.ight have faid, that the great fecurity 
for allegiance being merely opinion, any fcheme of fettle- 
ment fhould be adopted, in which it was moft probable the 
people would acquiefce and perfevere: Thatthoughy upon 
the natural death of a king, whofe adminiftration had been 
agreeable to the law?, many and great inconveniencies 
would be endured, rather than exclude his lineal fucceflbr; 
yet the cafe was not the fame, when the people had been 
obliged, by their revolt, to dethrone a prince whofe illegal 
meafures had, in every circumftance, violated the conlti- 
tution : That, in thefe extraordinary revolutions, the go- 
vernment reverted, in fome degree, to its firft principles, 
and the community acquired a right of providing for the 
public intercft by expedients which, on other occafions, 
might be deemed violent and irregular: That the recent 
ufe of one extraordinary rem.edy reconciled the people to 
the praftice of another, and m.ore familiarifed their minds 
to fuch licenfes, than if the government had run on in its 
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ufual tenor : And that king James, having carried abroad chap. 
his fon, as well as withdrawn himlllf, had given fuch juft LXXI. 
provocation to the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it in ^^-•"y*^ 
fuch difficulties, that the intercfts of his family were juftly 
facrificed to the public fettlement and tranquillity. Tho' 
thefe topics feem reafonable, they were entirely forborne 
by the whig managers; both becaufe they irr plied an ac- • 
knowlcdgment of the infant prince's le2;itimacy, which it 
was agreed to keep in obfcurity, and becaufe they contain- 
ed too exprefs a condemnation of tory principles. They 
were content to maintain the vote of the commons by fhifts 
and evafions; and both fides parted at lafl without coming 
to any agreement. 

But it was impoiTible for the public to remain lono; in 
the prefent fituation. The perfeverance, therefore, of the 
lower houf^ obliged the lords to comply ; and, by the 
defertion of fome peers to the whig party, thj vote of 
the commons, without any alteration, pafi'cd by a ma- 
jority of fifteen in the upper houfe, and received the 
fanftion of every part of the legiflature which then fub- 
fifted. 

It happens unluckily for thofe who maintain an origin- 
al contrafl between the magiftrate and people, that great 
revolutions of government, and new fettlements of civil 
conftitutions, are commonly conducted with fuch violence, 
tumult, and diforder, that the public voice can fcarcJy 
ever be heard ; and the opinions of the citizens are at that 
time lefs attended to than even in the common courfe of 
adminiflration. The prefent tranfadlions in England, it 
muft be confefled, are a fingular exception to this obferva- 
tion. The new ele£tions had been carried on with great 
tranquillity and freedom : The prince had ordered the 
troops to depart from all the towns where the voters af- 
fembled : A tumultuary petition to the two houfes having; 
been promoted, he took care, though the petition was cal- 
culated for his advantage, cfFedlually to fupprcfs it : He 
entered into no intrigues, either with the eledlors or the 
members : He kepthimf.lf in a total filence, as if he had 
been nowife concerned in thefe tranfaiVions : And fo far 
from forming cabals with the leaders of parties, he flif- 
dained even to beftow carefles on thofe whofe affiflance 
might be uC^ful to him. This conduct was highly merito- . 
rious, and difcovered great moderation and magnanimity; 
even though the prince unfortunately, through the v/hole 
courfe of his life, and on every occafion, was noted for an 
addrefs fo cold, dry, and diftant, that it w.Tn very diffi- 
cult for him, on account of any intercft, to foften or fami- 
liarife it. 
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CHAP. At length, the prince deigned to break filence, and to 
LXaI. exprefs, though in a private manner, his ientimehts on the 

^^^-Y^ prefent fituation of afFairs. He called together Halifax, 
^^H' bhrewfbury, Danby, and a few more; and he told them, 
that having been invited over to reftore their liberty, he 
had engaged in this enterprife, and had at laft happily ef- 
. fecled his purpofe. That it belonged to the parliament, 
now chofen and alTembled, with freedom to concert mea- 
furts for the public fettlement ; and he pretended not to 
interpofe in their determinations. That he heard of feve- 
ral fchemes propofed for eftablifhing the government : 
Some infifted on a regent ; others were defirous of beftow- 
ing the crown on the princefs : It was their concern alone 
to chufe the plan of adminiftration moft agreeable or ad- 
vantageous to them. That if they judged it proper to 
fettle a regent, he had no objeftion : He only thought it 
incumbent on him to inform them, that fie was determined 
not to be the regent, nor ever to engage in a fcheme 
which, he knew, would be expofed to fuch insuperable 
difficulties. That no man could have a jufter or deeper 
fenfe of the princefs's merit than he was impreffed with; 
but he would rather remain a private perfon than enjoy a 
crown which muft depend on the will or life of another. 
And that they muft therefore make account, if they were 
inclined to either of thefe two plans of fettlement, that 
it would be totally out of his power to aflift them in 
carrying it into execution ; his afFairs abroad were too 
important to be abandoned for fo precarious a digni- 
ty, or even to allow him fo much leifure as would be 
requifite to introduce order into their disjointed govern- 
ment. 

These views of the prince were feconded by the 
princefs heifclf, who, as fhe pofleffed many virtues, was a 
moft obfequious wife to a hufband, who, in the judgment 
of the generality of her fex, would have appeared fo little 
attractive and amiable. All confiderations were negleft- 
ed, when they came in competition with what ftie deemed 
her duty to the prince. When Danby and others of her 
partifans wrote her an account of their fchemes and pro- 
ceedings, fhe exprcfted great difpleafure; and even tranf- 
mitted their letters to her hufband, as a facrifice to conju- 
gal fidelity- The princefs Anne alfo concurred in the 
fame plan for the public fettlement ; and being promifed 
an ample revenue, was content to be poftponed in the fuc- 
ceffionto the crown. And as the title of her infant bro- 
ther was, in the prefent eftablifliment, entirely neglefted, 
{he might, on the whole, deem herfelf, in point of intereft, 
a gainer by this revolution. 
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The chief parties, therefore, being agreed, the con- chap. 
Vention pafTed a bill, in which they fettled the crown on lxxi. 
the prince and princefs of Orange, the fole adminiftration *«"^Y^ 
to remain in the prince: The princefs of Denmark to ^^^^9- 
fucceed after the death of the princefs of Orange ; her J t^^^^^ 
pofterity after thofc of the princefs, but before tholfe of the crown, 
prince by any other wife. The convention annexed to 
this fet dement of the crown a declaration of rights, where 
all the points which had, of late years, been difputed be- 
tween the king and people, were finally determined ; and 
the powers of royal prerogative were more narrowly cir- 
cumfcribed and more exa£lly defined, than in any former 
period of the Englifh government. 
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Thus have we feen, through the whole courfe of four Manners, 
reigns, a continual ftruggle maintained between the crown ^"p? 
and the people : Privilege and prerogative were ever at ^^^^^^'^ 
variance: And both parties, befide the prefcnt objeft of 
difpute, had many latent claims, which, on a favourable 
occafion, they produced againft their adverfaries. Go- 
vernments too fteady and uniform, as they are feldom free, 
fo are they, in the judgment of fome, attended v/ith ano- 
ther fenfible inconvenience : They abate the aftive powers 
of men ; deprefs courage, invention, and genius ; and pro- 
duce an univerfal lethargy in the people. Though this 
opinion may be juft, the fluftuation and conteft, it mult 
be allowed, of the Englifh government were, during thefc? 
reigns, much too violent both for the repofe and fafcty of 
the people. Foreign affairs, at that time, were either en- 
tirely negle£l:ed, or managed to pernicious purpofes : And 
in the domeftic adminiftration there was felt a continued 
fever, either fecret or manifeft j fometimes the moft furi- 
ous convulfions and diforders. The revolution forms a 
new epoch in the confcitution ; and was probably attended 
with confequences more advantageous to the people, than 
barely freeing them from an exceptionable adminiftration. 
By deciding many important queftions in favour of liber- 
ty, and ftill more by that great precedent of depofing one 
king, and eftablilhing a new family, it gave fuch an af- 
cendant to popular principles, as has put the nature of the 
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C H A P. Englifli confticution beyond all controverfy- And it may 
L .XI. juftiy be affirmed, without any danger of exaggeration, 
^■^"Y^ that we, in this ifland, have ever Tince enjoyed, if not 
^^^9' the beft fyftem of government, at leaft the moft entire 
fyftem of liberty, that ever was known amongft man- 
kind. 

To decry with fuch violence, as is afFeded by fome, 
the whole line of Stuart ; to maintain, that their adminif- 
tration was one continued encroachment on the incontejiible 
rights of the people \ is not giving due honour to that 
' great event, which not only put a period to their heredita- 

ry fucccffion, but made a new fettlement of the whole 
conftitution. The inconveniencies fuffered by the people 
under the two firft reigns of that family (for in the main 
they were fortunate), proceeded in a great meafure from 
the unavoidable fituation of affairs ; and fcarcely any thing 
could have prevented thofe events, but fuch vigour of ge- 
nius in the fovereign, attended with fuch good fortune, as 
might have enabled him entirely to overpower the liberties 
of his people. While the parliaments, in thofe reigns, 
were taking advantage of the neceflities of the prince, and 
attempting every feffion to abolifli, or circumfcribe, or 
define, fome prerogative of the crown, and innovate in 
the ufual tenor of government : What could be expefted, 
but that the prince would exert himfelf in defending, 
againft fuch inveterate enemies, an authority which, dur- 
ing the moft regular courfe of the former Englifh govern- 
ment, had been exercifed without difpute or controverfy ? 
And though Charles IL in 1672, may with reafon be 
deemed the aggreflbr, nor is it poffible to juftify his con- 
duft ; yet w^re there fome motives, furely, which could 
engage a prince fo foft and indolent, and at the fiime time 
fo judicious, to attempt fuch hazardous enterprifes* He 
felt, that public afFiiirs had reached a fituation at which 
they could not poflibly remain without fome farther inno- 
vation. Frequent parliaments were become almoft abfo- 
lutely neceflary to the conducting of public biifmefs ; yet 
thefe alTemblies were ftill, in the judgment of the royalifts, 
much inferior in dignity to the fovereign, whom they feem- 
ed better calculated to counfel than control. The crown 
ftill poflefTed confiderable power of oppofins; parliaments ; 
and had not as yet acquired the means of influencing them, 
H nee a continual jealoufy between thefe parts of the 
' legiflature : Hence the inclination mutually to take advan- 
tage of each other's n xeflities : Hence the impoffibility, 
und'.r which the king lay, of finding minifters, who could 
at once be fcrvlc^able and fiithful to him. If he followed 
his own choice in appointing his fervants, without regard 
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to their parliamentary intereft, a refra£lory fclnon was in- chap. 
ftantly to be expected : If he chofe them from among the H-XXI. 
leaders of popular aflemblies, they either loft their influ- ^^^"V^ 
ence with the people, by adhering to the crown, or they *^^9- 
betrayed the crown, in order to preferve their influence. 
Neither Hambden, whom Charles 1. was willing to gain 
at any price ; nor Shafteft)ury, whom Charles 11. after the 
popim plot, attempted to engage in his counfels, would 
renounce their popularity for the precarious, and, as they 
efteemed it, deceitful favour of the prince. The root of 
their authority they ftill thought to lie in the parliament ; 
and as the power of that afTembly was not yet uncontrolla- 
ble, they ftill refolved to augment it, tho' at the expence 
of the royal prerogatives. 

It is no wonder that thefe events have long, by the re- 
prefentations of faftion, been extremely clouded and ob- 
fcured. No man has yet arifen, who has paid an entire 
regard to truth, and has dared to expofe her, without co- 
vering or difguife, to the eyes of the prejudiced public. 
Even that party amongft us, which boafts of the higheft 
regard to liberty, has not poftefied fufficient liberty of 
thought in this particular ; nor has been able to decide im- 
partially of their own merit, compared with that of their 
antagonifts. More noble perhaps in their ends, and high- 
ly beneficial to mankind ; they muft alfo be allowed to 
have often been lefs juftifiable in the means, and in many 
of their enterprifes to have payed more regard to political 
than to moral confiderations. Obliged to court the favour 
of the populace, they found it neceflary to comply with 
their rage and folly; and have even, on many occafions, 
by propagating calumnies, and by promoting violence, 
ferved to infatuate, as well as corrupt that people, to whom 
they made a tender of liberty and juftice. Charles I. was 
a tyrant, a papift, and a contriver of the Irifli maflacre : 
The church of England was relapfing faft into idolatry: 
Puritanifm was the only true religion, and the covenant 
the favourite objeft of heavenly regard. Through thefe 
delufions, the party proceeded, and, what may feem won- 
derful, ftill to the increafe of law and liberty ; till they 
reached the impofture of the popifh plot, a fi£l:ion which 
exceeds the ordinary bounds of vulgar credulity. But 
however fingular thefe events may appear, there is really 
nothing altogether new in any period of modern hiftory : 
And it is remarkable, that tribunition arts, though fome- 
times ufeful in a free conftitution, have ufually been fuch 
as men of probity and honour could not bring themfelves 
cither to praftife or approve. The other faftion, which, 

Vol.. Vl, 2 o 
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C H A p. fince the revolution, has been obliged to cultivate popu- ' 
LXXL larity, fometimes found it neceflary to employ like arti- 

i6£>9. The Whig party, for a courfe of near feventy years, 
has, almoft without interruption, enjoyed the whole autho- • 
rity of government \ and no honours or offices could be 
obtained but by their countenance and protedlion. But 
this event, which, in fome particulars, has been advan- 
tageous to the ftate, has proved deftruftive to the truth of 
hiftory, and has eftablifhed many grofs falfehoods, which 
it is unaccountable how any civHifed nation could have 
embraced with regard to its domeftic occurrences. Com- 
pofitions the moft defpicable, both for ftyle and matter, 
have been extolled, and propagated, and read ; as if they 
had equalled the moft celebrated remains of antiquity*. 
And forgetting that a regard to liberty, though a laudable 
paflion, ought commonly to be fubordinate to a reverence 
for eftabliftied government, the prevailing faition has ce- 
lebrated only the partifans of the former, who purfued as 
their objeft the perfection of civil fociety, and has extoll- 
ed them at the expence of their antagonifts, wh© main- 
tained thofe maxims that are effential to its very exiftence. 
But extremes of all kinds are to be avoided ; and though 
no one will ever pleafe either faftion by moderate opini- 
ons, it is there we are moft likely to meet with truth and 
certainty. 

We ftiall fubjoin to this general view of the Englifti 
government, fome account of the ftate of the finances, 
arms, trade, manners, arts, between the reftoration and 
revolution. 

The revenue of Charles IL as fettled by the long par- 
liament, was put upon a very bad footing. It was too 
fmall, if they intended to make him independent in the 
common courfe of his adminiftration : It was too large, 
and fettled during too long a period, if they refolved to 
keep him in entire dependence. The great debts of the 
republic, which were thrown upon that prince ; the necef- 
fity of fupplying the naval and military ftores, which were 
entirely exhauftedf j that of repairing and furnifliing his 
palaces : All thefe caufes involved the king in great diffi- 
culties immedii*:ely after his reftoration ; and the parlia- 
ment was not i jfficiently liberal in fupplying him. Per- 
haps too he had contrafted fome debts abroad ; and his 
bounty to the diftrefled cavaliers, though it did not corrcf- 
pond either to their fervices or expeftations, could not fail, 

♦ Such as Rapiti Thoyras, Locke, Sidney, Hoadley, Sec. " 
f Lord Clarcndoii's fpeesh to the padUmcnt, Od. 9, 1665. 
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In fomc degree, to cxhauft his treafury. The extraordi- chap. 
nary fums granted the king during the firft ye* s, did not lxxi, 
fuffice for thefe extraordinary expences and the excife ^^--y^ 
and cuftomSj the only conllant revenue, amounted not to ^^^9* 
900,000 pounds a-year, and fell much fliort of the ordina- 
ry burdens of government. The addition of hearth-mo- 
ney in 1662, and of other two branches in 1669 and 1670, 
brought up the revenue to 1,358,000 pounds, as we learn 
from lord Danby's account : But the fame authority in- 
forms us, that the yearly expence of government was at 
that time 1,387,770 pounds*; without mentioning con- 
tingencies, which are always confiderable, even under the 
moft prudent adminiftration. Thofe branches of revenue, 
granted in 1669 and 1670, expired in 1680, and were 
never renewed by parliament: They were computed to 
be above 200,000 pounds a-year. It muft be allowed, 
becaufe afferted by all cotemporary authors of both parties, 
and even confelTed by himfelf, that king Charles was fome- 
what profufe and negligent. But it is likewife certain, 
that a very rigid frugality was requifite to fupport the go- 
vernment under fuch difficulties. It is a familiar rule in 
all bufmefs, that every man ihould be paid in proportion 
to the truft repofed in him, and to the power which he en- 
joys ; an'd the nation foon found reafon, from Charles's 
dangerous connexions with France, to repent their de- 
parture^from that prudential maxim. Indeed, could the 
parliaments in the reign of Charles I. have been induced 
to relinquifti fo far their old habits, as to grant that prince 
the fame revenue which was voted to his fucceflbr, or had 
thofe in the reign of Charles II. conferred on him as large 
a revenue as was enjoyed by his brother, all the diforders 
in both reigns might eafily have been prevented, and pro- 
bably all reafonable conceffions to liberty might peaceably 
have been obtained from both monarchs. But thefe alTem- 
blies, unacquainted v^ith public bufinefs, and often actuated 
by fadtion and fanaticifm, could never hQ made fenfible, 
but too late and by fatal experience, of the inceflant change 
of times and fituations. The French ambaflador informs 
his court, that Charles was very well fatisfied with his fhare 
of power, could the parliament have been induced to make 
him tolerably eafy in his revenuef. 

If we eftimate the ordinary revenue of Charles IL at 
1,200,000 pounds a year during his whole reign, the whole 

* Ralph's Hiftory, vol. 1. p 2S8. We learn from that lord's Memoirs, 
p. 1%, that the receipts of the Excheqjer, during iix ytiars, from 1673- to 
1679, were about eight millions two hundred thoufaml pounds, or one nuUion 
three hundred fixry-fix thoufand p mnds a-year. See likcwilc, p. 16^. 

f Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 142. o 
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CHAP, computation will rather exceed than fall below the true va- 
LXXI. lue. Th3 convention parliament, after all the fums which 

^"■^V^ they had granted the king towards the payment of old 
1689. debts, threw, the laft day of their meeting, a debt upon 
him amounting to one million feven hundred forty-three 
thoufand two hundred fixty-three pounds*. All the extra- 
ordinary fums which were afterwards voted him by parlia- 
ment, amounted to eleven millions four hundred forty-three 
thoufand four hundred and feven pounds ; which, divided 
by twenty-four, the number of years which that king 
reigned, make four hundred feventy-fix thoufand eight 

I hundred and eight pounds a-year. During that time, he 

had two violent wars to fuftain with the Dutch ; and in 
1678, he made expenfive preparations for a war with 
France, In the firft Dutch war, both France and Den- 
mark were allies to the United Provinces, and the naval 
armaments in England were very great : So that it is im- 
poflible he could have fecreted any part, at leaft any confi- 
derable part, of the fums which were then voted him by 
parliament. 

To thefe fums we muft add about one million two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds, which had been detained from the 
bankers on fhutting up the exchequer in 1672. The king 
paid fix per cent, for this money during the reft of his 
reignf. It is remarkable, that notwithftanding this vio- 
lent breachh of faith, the king, two years after, borrowed 
money at eight per cent. ; the fame rate of intereft which 
he had paid before that event;}:, A proof that public credit, 
inftead of being of fo delicate a nature as we are apt to ima- 
gine, is, in reality, fo hardy and robuft, that it is very diffi- 
cult to deftroy it. 

The revenue of James was raifed by the parliament to 
about one million eight hundred and fifty thoufand pounds|| ; 
and his income, as duke of York, being added, made the 
whole amount to two millions a-year ; a fum well propor- 
tioned to the public neceffities, but enjoyed by him in, too 
independent a manner. The national debt at the revolu- 
tion amounted to one million fifty-four thoufand nine hun- 
dred twenty-five pounds§. 

The militia fell much to decay during thefe two reigns^ 
partly by the policy of the kings, who had entertained a 
diffidence of their fubjeds, partly by the ill-judged law 
which limited the king's power of muttering and arraying 
them. In the beginning, however, of Charles's reign, 

* Journals, z^th of December 1660. f Danhy'a Memoirs, p. 7. 

t P- 65- II Journ. xft of March 168^. § IhiL 

ftothof March 1689, 
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the militia were ftill deemed formidable. De Wit having chap. 
propofed to the French king an invafion of England during ' ^xxi. 
the firft Dutch war, that monarch replied, that fuch an at- 
tempt would be entirely fraitlefs, and would tend only to 
unite the Englifti. In a few days, faid he, after our land- 
ing, there will be 50,000 men at leaft upon us*. 

Charles, in the beginning of his reign, had in pay 
near 5000 men, of guards and garrifons. At the end of his 
reign he augmented this number to near 8000. James, on 
Monmouth's rebellion, had on foot about 15000 men; 
and when the prince of Orange invaded him, there were 
no fewer than 30,000 regular troops in England. 

The Englifh navy, during the greater part of Charles's 
reign, made a confiderable figure, for number of ftiips, 
valour of the men, and conduit of the commanders. Even 
in 1678, the fleet confifled of eighty-three fhipsf ; befides 
thirty, which were at that time on the ftocks. On the 
king's reftoration he found only fixty-three vefTels of all 
fizesj. During the latter part of Charleses reign, the 
navy fell fomewhat to decay, by reafon of the narrownefs 
of the king's revenue: But James, foon after his accef- 
fion, refl:ored it to its former power and glory ; and before 
he left the throne, carried it much farther. The adminif- 
tration of the admiralty under Pepys, is ftill regarded as a 
model for order and oeconomy. The fleet at the revolu- 
tion confifted of 173 velTels of all fizes; and required 
42,000 feamen to man it||. That king, when duke of 
York, had been the firft inventor of fea-fignals. The 
military genius, during thefe two reigns, had not totally 
decayed among the young nobility. Dorfet, Mulgrave, 
Rochefter, not to mention Oflx)ry, ferved on board the fleet, 
and were prefent in the moft furious engagements againft 
the Dutch. 

The commeree and riches of England did never, 
during any period, increafe fo faft as from the reftoration 
to the revolution. The two Dutch wars, by difturbing 
the trade of that republic, promoted the navigation of this 
ifland ; and after Charles had made a feparate peace with 
the States, his fubjefls enjoyed, unmolefted, the trade of 
Europe. The only difturbance which they met with, was 
from a few French privateers who infefted the chaimel ; 
and Charles interpofed not in behalf of his fubjeds with 
fufllicicnt fpirit and vigour. The recovery or conqueft of 
New York and the Jerfeys was a confiderable acceffion to 

* D'Eftrades, 20th of Odober 1666. \ Pepys's Memoirs, p. 4. 

I Memoirs of EngUlh affairs, chiefly naval. || Lives of the Ad- 

mirals, vol. ii. p. 476. 
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CHAP, the ftrength and fecurity of the Englifh colonies ; and, 
LXXi. toe;ether with the fettlement of Pennfylvania and Carolina, 

' — which was efFefted during that reign, extended. the Eng- 
J689. empire in America. The perfecutions of the diflent- 

ers, or, more properly fpeaking, the reftraints impofed 
upon them, contributed to augment and people thofe colo- 
nies. Dr. Davenant affirms*, that the (hipping of Eng- 
land more than doubled during thcfe twenty-eight years. 
Several new manufactures were eftabliflied ; in iron, brafs, 
filic, hats, glafs, paper, &c. One Brewer, leaving the 
Low Countries, when they were threatened with a French 
conqueft, brought the art of dying woollen cloth into 
England, and by that improvement faved the nation great 
fums of money. The increafe of coinage during; th.^fe 
two reigns was 10,261,000 pounds. A board of trade 
v/as erected in 1670 ; and the earl of Sandwicii was made 
prefident. Charles revived and fupported the charter of 
the Eaft-India company j a meafure whofe utility is 
by fome thought doubtful : He granted a charter to 
the Hudfon's Bay company ; a meafure probably hurt- 
ful. 

We learn from fir Jofiah Child f, that in 1688 there 
were on the Change more men worth 10,000 pounds than 
there were in 1650 worth 1000 ; that 500 pounds with a 
daughter was, in the latter period, deemed a larger portion 
than 2000 in the former ; that gentlewomen, in thofe ear- 
lier times, thought themfelves well clothed in a ferge gown, 
which a chambermaid would, in 1688, be afhamed to be 
feen in; and that, befides the great increafe of rich clothes, 
plate, jewels, and houfehold furniture, coaches were in that 
time augmented a hundred fold. 

The duke of Buckingham introduced from Venice the 
manufadure of glafs and cryftal into England. Prince Ru- 
pert was alfo an encouragcr of ufeful arts and manufactures : 
He himfelf was the inventor of etching. 

The firft law for ere£ling turnpikes was pafled in 
1662 : The places of the turnpikes were Wadefmill, 
Caxton, and Stilton : But the general and great im- 
provement of highways took not place till the reign of 
George 11. 

In 1663, was palled the firft law for allowing the expor- 
tation of foreign coin and bullion. 

In 1667 was concluded the firft American treaty be- 
tween England and Spain : This treaty was made more 
general and complete in '1670. The two ftates then 

* Difcourfe on the public Revenues, part ii. p. 29. 33. 36. 
f Brk( Ohrcrvacions, &c. 
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renoanced all right of trading with each other's colo- chap. 
nies ; and the title of England was acknowledged to all ^-XXi. 
the territories in America, of which ftie was then pof- ^-^••y^ 
felled. ' ^^h' 

. The French king, about the beginning of Charles's 
reign, laid fome impofitions on Englifn commodities : And 
the Englifh, partly difpleafed with this innovation, partly 
moved by their animofity againfc France, retaliated, by 
laying fuch reftraints on the commerce with that kingdom 
as amounted almoft to a prohibition. They formed calcu- 
lations, by which they perfuaded themfelves that they were 
lofers a million and a half, or near two millions a-year, by 
the French trade. But no good efFe£ls were found to re- 
fult from thefe reftraints ; and in king James's reign they 
were taken off by parliament. 

Lord Clarendon tells us, that, in 1665, when money, 
in confequence of a treaty, was to be remitted to the bi- 
fhop of Munfter, it was found, that the whole trade of 
England could not fupply above 1000 pounds a- month to 
Frankfort and Cologne, nor above 20,000 pounds a- 
month to Hamburgh : Thefe fums appear furprifmgly 
imall*. 

At the fame time that the boroughs of England were 
deprived of their privileges, a like attempt was made on 
the colonies. King James recalled the charters, by which 
their liberties were fecured ; and he fent over governors 
inverted with abfolute power. The arbitrary principles 
of that monarch appear in every part of his adminiftra- 
tion. 

The people, during thefe two reigns, were, in a great 
meafure, cured of that wild fanaticifm, by which they had 
formerly been fo much agitated. Whatever new vices 
they might acquire, it may be queftioned, whether, by 
this change, they were, in the main, muth lofers in point 
Irf" morals. By the example of Charles 11. and the cava- 
liers, licentioufnefs and debauchery became prevalent in the 
nation. The pleafurcs of the table were much purfued. 
Love was treated more as an appetite than a pafTion. The 
one fex began to abate of the national charailer of chaftity, 
without being able to infpire the other with fentimcnt or 
delicacy. 

The abufes in the former age, arifing from overftrain- 
ed pretcnfions to piety, had much propagated the fpirit of 
irrclieion ; and many of the ingenious men of this period 
lie under the imputation of deifm. Befidcs wits and fcho- 
|ars by profcflion, Shaftefoury, Halifax, Buckingham, Mul- 



♦ Life of ClMcndon, p. 2^7. 
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C H A P. grave, Sunderland, ElTex, Rochefter, Sidney, Temple, arc 

LXXI. fuppofed to have adopted thefe principles, 
^--'■y^ The fame faftions, which formerly diftra£ted the na- 
1689. tion, vi^ere revived, and exerted themfelves in the moft un- 
generous and unmanly enterprifes againft each other. 
King Charles being in his whole deportment a model of 
eafy and gentleman-like behaviour, improved the polite- 
nefs of the nation 5 as much as fadlion, which of all things 
is moft deftruftive to that virtue, could poffibly permit. His 
courtiers were long diftinguifhable in England by their o- 
bliging and agreeable manners. 

Till the revolution, the liberty of the prefs was very 
imperfeftly enjoyed in England, and during a very ftiort 
period. The ftar- chamber, while that court fubfifted, put 
efFe6bual reftraints upon printing. On the fuppreillon of 
that tribunal in 1641, the long parliament, after their rup- 
ture with the king, alTumed the fame power with regard 
to the licenfmg of books and this authority was continued 
during all the period of the republic and proteflorfliip*. 
Two years after the reftoration, an a£t was pafled, reviving 
the republican ordinances. This a£t expired in 1679; but 
was revived in the firft of king James. The liberty of the 
prefs did not even commence with the revolution. It was 
not till 1694, that the reftraints were taken off"; to the 
great difpleafure of the king and his minifters, who, feeing; 
no where, in any government, during prefent or paft ages, 
any example of fuch unlimited freedom, doubted much of 
its falutary efFe£ls, and probably thought, that no books or 
writings would ever fo much improve the general under- 
ftanding of men, as to render it fafe to entruft them with an 
indulgence fo eafily abufed- 

In 1677, the old law for burning heretics was repealed; 
a prudent meafure, while the nation was in continual dread 
of the return of popery. 

Amidst the thick cloud ofbigotry and ignorance, which 
overfpread the nation, during the commonwealth and pro- 
teftorfhip, there were a few fedate philofophers, who, in 
the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reafon, and efta- 
bliftied conferences for the mutual communication of their 
difcoveries in phyfics and geometry. Wilkins, a clergy- 
man, who had married Cromwel's fifter, and was after- 
wards bifliop of Chefter, promoted thefe philofophical 
converfations. Immediately ofter the reftoration, thefe 
men procured a patent, and having enlarged their number, 
were denominated the Royal Society. But this patent was 
all they obtained from the king. Though Charles was a 

* Scobell, i. 44. 134, ii. 8S. 230. 
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lover of the fctertces, particularly chemiftry and mechanics c H A P- 
he animated them by his example alone, not by his bounty, LXXI. 
His craving courtiers and miftrefles, by whom he was 
perpetually furrounded, engrofled all his expence, and left ^^^2- 
him neither money nor attention for literary merit. His 
contemporary, Lewis, who fell fhort of the king*s genius 
and knowledo;e in this particular, much exceeded him in 
liberality. Befides penfions conferred on learned men 
throughout all Europe, his academies were diredled by 
rules and fupported by f.daries : A generofity which does 
great honour to his memory : and, in the eyes of all the 
ingenious part of mankind, will be efteemed an atonement 
for many of the errors of his reign. We may be furprif- 
ed, that this example fhould not be more followed by 
princes ; fmce it is certain that that bounty, fo extenfive, 
to beneficial, and fo much celebrated, coft not this mo- 
narch fo great a fum as is often conferred on one ufelefs 
overo;rown favourite or courtier. 

But though the P^rcnch academy of fciences was di- 
re^ledt encouras;ed, and fupported by the fovereign, there 
arofe in England fome men of fuperior genius who were 
more than fufficient to caft the balance, and who drew on 
themfclves and on their native country the regard and at- 
tention of Europe. Befides Wiikins, Wren, Wallis, e- 
minent mathematicians, Houke, an accurate obferver by 
niicrofcopes, and Sydenham, the reftorer of true phyficj 
there flourifhed during this period a Boyle and a Newton; 
men who trod with cautious, and therefore the more 
fecurc fireps, the only road which leads to true philofo- 
phy, 

Boyle improved the pneumatic engine invented by 
Otto Guerick, and was thereby enabled to make feveral 
new and curious experiments on the air, as well as on 
other bodies: His chemiftry is much admired by thofe 
who are acquainted with that art: His hydroftatics contain 
a greater mixture of rcafoning and invention with experi- 
ment than any other of his works; but his reafoning is ftill 
remote from that boldnefs and temerity which had led 
aftray fo many philofophers. Boyle was a great partifan 
of the mechanical philofophy ; a theory which, by difco- 
vering fome of the fecrets of nature, and allowing us 
to imagine the reft, is fo agreeable to the natural vanity 
and curiofity of men. He died in 169X, aged 65, 

Vol. V[. 2 P 
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CHAP. In Newton this ifland may boaft of having produced the 
LXXI. greateft and rar?ft genius that ever rofe for the ornament 

^^'V*^ and inftruftion of the fpecies. Cautious in admitting no 
^^h- principles but fuch as were founded on experiment ; but 
refolute to adopt every fuch principle, however new or un- 

, ufual: From modefty, ignorant of his fuperiority above 

the reft of mankind; and thence, lefs careful to accommo- 
date his reafonings to common apprehenfions : More anxi- 
ous to merit than acquire fame: He was, from thefe caufes, 
long unknown to the world ; but his reputation at laft 
broke out with aluftre^ which fcarcely any writer, during 
his own life-time, had ever before attained. While Newton 
feemed to draw off the veil from fome of the myfteries of 
nature, he fhewed at the fame time the imperfeftions of 
the mechanical philofophy; and thereby reftored her ulti- 
mate fecrets to that obfcurity in which they ever did and 
ever will remain. He died in 1727, aged 85. 

This age was far from being fo favourable to polite li- 
terature as to the fciences. Charles, though fond of wit, 
though polTefled himfelf of a confiderable ftiare of it though 
his tafte in converfation feems to have been found and juft; 
ferved rather to corrupt than improve the' poetry and elo- 
quence of his time. When the theatres were opened at 
the reftoration, and freedom was again given to pleafantry 
and ingenuity ; men, after fo long anabftinence, fed on thefe 
delicacies with lefs tafte than avidity, and the coarfeft and 
moft irregular fpecies of wit was received by the court as 
well as by the people. The produftions reprefented at 
that time on the ftage, were fuch monfters of extravagance 
and folly ; fo utterly deftitute of all reafon or even common 
fenfe ; that they would be the difgrace of Englifh litera- 
ture, had not the nation made atonement for its former ad- 
miration of them, by the total oblivion to which they are 
now condemned. The duke of Buckingham's Rehearfal, 
which expofed thefe wild produdions, feems to be a piece 
of ridicule carried to excefsj yet in reality the copy fcarcely 
equals fome of the abfurdities which we meet with in the 
originals*. 

This fevere fatire, together with the good fenfe of the 
nation, correfted, after fome time, the extravagancies of 
the fafhionable wit j but the produftions of literature ftill 
wanted much of that corredlnefs and delicacy which we f» 

• The duke of Buckingham died on thi i6th of April 1688. 
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much admire In the ancients, and in the French writers, CHAR 
their judicious imitators. It was indeed during this peri- LXXI. 
od chiefly, that that nation left the Englifh behind them in ^"OP*^ 
the produftions of poetry, eloquence, hiftory, and other "^^9- 
branches of polite letters \ and acquired a fuperiority, 
which the effort^ of Englifh writers, during the fubfequent 
age, did more fuccefsfuUy conteft with them. The arts 
and fciences were imported from Italy into this illand as 
early as into France 5 and made at firft more fenfible ad- 
vances. Spencer, Shakefpeare, Bacon, Johnfon, were 
fuperior to their cotemporaries, who flourifhed in that 
kingdom. Milton, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Harvey, 
were at leaft equal to their cotemporaries. The reign of 
Charles II. which fome prepofteroufly reprefent as our ^ 
Auguftan age, retarded the progrefs of polite literature in 
this ifland ; and it was then found, that the immeafurable 
licentioufnefs, indulged or rather applauded at court, was 
more deftruftive to the refined arts, than even the cant, 
nonfenfe, and enthufiafm of the preceding period. 

Most of the celebrated writers of this age remain mo- 
numents of genius, perverted by indecency and bad tafte ; 
and none more than Dryden, both by reafon of the great- 
nefs of his talents, and the grofs abufe which he made of 
them. His plays, excepting a few fcenes, are utterly dis- 
figured by vice or folly, or both. His tranflations appear 
too much the offsprings of hafte and hunger: Even his 
fables are ill^chofen tales, conveyed in an incorreft, though 
fpirited verfification. Yet, amidft this great number of 
loofe produdions, the refufe of our language, there arc 
found fome fmall pieces, his Ode to St. Cecilia, the greater 
part of.Abfalom and Ahithophel, and a few more, which 
difcover fo great genius, fuch richnefs of expreflion, fuch 
pomp and variety of numbers, that they leave us equally 
full of regret and indignation, on account of the inferiority 
or rather great abfurdity of his other writings. He died 
in 1 701, aged 6g. 

The very name of Rochefter is ofFenfiye to modeft 
ears ; yet does hjs poetry difcover fuch energy of ftyle and 
" fuch poignancy of fatire, as give ground to imagine what 
fo fine a genius, had he fallen in a more happy age and 
had followed better models, was capable of producing. 
The ancient fatirifts often ufed great libtrties in their ex- 
preflions ; but their freedom no more refembles the licen- 
oufnefs of Rochefter, than the nakednefs of an Indian does 
that of a common proftitute. 
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CHAP, WycHERLEY was ambitious of the reputation of wit 
LXXI. and libertinifin ; and he att lined it t He was probably ca- 

^*'*Y^ pable of reaching the fame of trud comedy, and inftrudlive 
1689. ridicule. Otway had a genius finely turned to the pathetic; 
but he neither obfarves fl:ri6lly the rules of the drama, nor 
the rules, ftill more eflential, of propriety and decorum. 
By one fmgle piece, the duke of Buckingham did both 
great fervice to his age, and honour to himfelf. The earls 
of Mulgrave, Dorfet and Rofcommon, wrote in a good 
tafte ; but their productions are either feeble or carelefs. 
The marquis of Halifax difcovers a refined genius \ and 

' nothing but leifure and an inferior ftation feems wanting 

to have procured him eminence in literature. 

Of all the confiderable writers of this age, fir William 
Temple is almoft the only one that kept himfelf altogether 
unpolluted by that inundation of vice and licentioufnefs 
which overwhelmed the nation. The ftyle of this author, 
though extremely negligent, and even infefted with fo- 
reign idjoms, is agreeable and interefting. That mixture 
of vanity which appears in his works, is rather a recom- 
mendation to them. By mrans of it, we enter into ac- 
quaintance with the character of the author, full of honour 
and humanity; and fancy that we are engaged, not in the 
perufal of a book, but in converfation with ^ companion. 
He died in 1698, aged 70. 

Though Hudibras was publiflied, and probably com- 
pofed, during the reign of Charles 11. Butler may juftly, 
as well as Milton, be thought to belong to the foregoing 
period. No compofition abounds fo much as Hudibras in 
ftrokes ofjuft and ininaitable witj yet are there many perfor- 
mances which give us as great or greater entertainment on 
the whole perufil. The allufions in Butler are often dark 
and far-fetched , and though fcarcely any author was ever 
able to exprefs his thoughts in fo few words, he often em- 
ploys too many thoughts on one fubjed, and thereby becomes 
prolix after an unufu.il manner. It is furprifing how much 
erudition Butler has introduced with fo good a grace into a 
ivork of pleafantry and humour : Hudibras is perhaps one 
of the moft learned compofitions that is to be found in any 
language. The advantage which the royal caufe received 
from this poem, in expofing the fanaticifm and fiilfe pre- 
tences of the former parliamentary party, was prodigious. 
The king himfelf had fo good a tafte as to be highly 
pleafed with the merit of the work, and had even got a 
great part of it by heart; Yet was he either fo carelefs in 
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his temper, or fo little endowed with the virtue of liberali- chap. 
ty, or, more properly fpeaking, of gratitude, that he al- LXXI. 
lowed the author, a man of virtue and probity, to live in ^^-'^V*^ 
obfcurity, and die in want*. Dryden is an inftance of a ^^^9> 
negligence of the fame kind. His Abfalom fenfibly con- 
tributed to the viftory which the tories obtained over the 
whigs, after the exclufion of parliaments ; Yet could not 
this merit, aided by his great genius, procure him an efta- 
bliftxment which might exempt him from the neceffity of 
writing for bread. Otway, though a profefled royalitt, 
could not even procure bread by his writings ; and he had 
the fmgular fate of dying literally of hunger. Thefe inci- 
dents throw a great itain on the memory of Charles, who 
had difcernment, loved genius, was liberal of money, but 
attained not the praife of true generofity. ' 

* BuUerdiedin 1680, aged^68. 
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'^BBET LANDS, the Immediate Inconveniencies refulting from their alieaation into lay* 

hands at the reformation » iii. 265. 
Ahbty:^ their rich revenues, iii. 159. The hofpitality exercifed by them, ib. Sec iWfl- 

ftajieries. 

Ahboty archbiftiop, is fufpended and confined, for rcfufing to licenfe Sibthorpe's fermon OA 
general loans, iv. 363. Is employed by the lords to moderate the pretenfions of the com- 
mons, in the petition of right, 382. 

Abbotiy are excluded from their feats in the houfe of lords, iii. 175. See Monafienes, 

Abborren and petitioners^ an account of the origin of thofe party diftin£tions, vi. 139. The 
former perfecuted, and the latter countenanced, by the houfe of commons, 142, 

Acadie is yielded to the French by the treaty of Breda, v. 453. 

Acca^ daughter of ^lla Idng of Deira, is married to Ethelfred king of Bernicia, i. 20. 
Acre^ a city in Paleftine, bcfieged by the Chriftians, ii. 359. Taken by the affiftancc of 

Richard I. of England, and Philip of France, ib. The garrifon butchered, 365. 
Adda J daughter c*' king William the Conqueror, her iflue, fhewing the foundation of king 

Stephen's pretenfions, i. 260. 
Adelfridy king of Bernicia, eftabliflies the kingdom of Northumberland, i. 19, 20. 30. 

Great /laughter of Britiih monks by, 31. Deftroys the vaft monaftery of Bangor, ib. 

Defeated and killed by Redwal king of the Eaft Angles, ib. 
Adjmtrnment of parliament, diftinftion between that by the king, and of the houfe of com- 
mons by themfelves, iv. 400, note. 
Admiral i loti high, an account of thofe who filled that poft during the reign of James L 

iv. 310. Thofe in the reign of Charles I. v. 252. 
Adrian^ emperor, builds his famous rampart between Britain and Caledonia, i. 8. C6m- 

pleted by Severus, ib, 

Adrian III. an Englifti pope, his motives for making a grant of Ireland to Henry II. of 
England, i. 316. 

Adrian VI. pope, his conduft towards the reformers, iii. 55. Dies, 62. 

Adultery y legal comporition for, among our Saxon anceftors, i. 164. 

jElla^ a Saxon, defeats the Britons, and fettles in Suff-x, i. 17. See SuJJex. 
, another Saxon of that name, is made king of Deira, i. 19. 

Mtxuij why unable to liften to the embaflfy of the Britons for alfiftance, i. 11. 

A^tators^ or reprefentatives of the army, in a military parliament, chof<^n, v. 204. 
Send cornet Joyce to feize the king from Holdenby, 205. Their meetings forbid 
by Cromwel, 220. Diforders committed by them, 262. Are fuppreffed by the gene- 
rals, 263. 

Agnes Sorrel^ miftrefs of Charles VII. afTifts the queen in recovering him from his dejeftion 

on the fiege of Orleans, ii, 306. 
Agricola^ Julius, finally fubdues the Britons, as far as Caledonia, i. 7. How he fecured 

their fubjedtion, ib. His civil inftitutions, ib. 
Agriculiure^ evidence of the bad ftate of, in the time of Henry VIII. iii. 228. State of, 

during the reign of James I. iv. 335. 
Atx la ChapeUe, treaty of, in refult of the triple alliance, v. 463. 

Alajco^ John, a Poli.h nobleman, being expelled, turns proteftant preacher, and takes re- 
fuge with his congregation in England, iii. 280. Is proteded by the council, ik U 
forced to leave England at the acceflion of queen Mary, 302. 
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^ihano, the pope's legate, excommunicates prince Richard, fon of Henry 11. for rebelling 
againft his father, i. 34.1. 

^ifany, duke of,, brother to Robert III. king of Scotland^ afTumes the adminiftration, ii. 
257. Enj*ys the regal power by the death of his brother and the captivity of his ne- 
phew, 16, Sends forces to the dauphin of France, who defeat and kill the duke of Cla- 
rence, 285. Die?, 296. Character of his fon Murdac, ib. 

— , duke of, is invited over by the influx nee of the lord Hume, to accept the re- 
gency of Scotland, iii. 31. The ftate of the kingdom as it appeared to him at his ar- 
rival, Of. Is prejudiced againft Hume by the enemies of that nobleman, 32. The 
young king carried off* by his mother, ih. Lord Hume makes v^rar againft him, ih. 
And is put to death by him, 33. Goes over t > France, ih. Returns to Scotland, 58. 
Concludes a truce with the Engliih, and returns to France, ilf. C <mes back, but his 
operations againll England difconcerted, 60. Leaves Scotland linary, ih. 

j^ihemar/e, earl of, foments a rebellion of the barons againll Henry III. ii. 461. Lofes 
Rockingham callle, but gains Fotheringay, and others, i^. Is excommanlcated by Pan- 
dolf the legate, ih. Submits, and is pardoned, 462. 

• , general Monk created duke of, v. 400. Procures the condemnation of Ar- 

gyle, 412. Engages the Dutch admiral for four days, 410. His death and character, 
vi. 14, note. 

j^lhert and Theodin appointed I'gates to inquire into the murder of Thomas a Becket, i. 
320, Their accommodation with Henry II. on account of it, 321. Abfolve him, 
322. 

^higenjes^ who they were, i. 398. A crufade againft them publiftied by pope Innocent III. 
ib. Exterminated, ih. 

j^hineyy William de, defends the callle of Rochefter for the barons againft king John, i. 
417. Is obliged to furrtnder, ib. 

^cuin^ a clergyman, fent by OfTa, king of Mercia, to the emperor Charlemagne, and be- 
comes his preceptor in the fciences, i. 37. 

Alderman 3Ln<\ earl, fynonimous terms in the Saxon laws and annals, i. 522. 

j^idred, archbifhop of York, crowns king Harold, i. 134. Crowns William the Conqueror, 
178. Dies of grief, 191. 

^/t, its price in the r. ign of Henry III. i. 513. 

Alcm^Qn^ hefieged by John ki ig of England, i. 386. The fiege raifed by the adirefs of 
Philip of France, ib. 

, duke of, created duke of Anjou, iv. 8. 

Alexander 11. pope, his motives for declaring in favour of the Norman invafion, i. 139. 190. 
Sends Ermenfroy legate to William the Conqueror, ih. 

— III. pore, driven from Rome, by the antipope Viftor IV. i. 283. Abje6t ho- 
nours paid to, by the kings of France and England, ib. Annuls the confliitutions of ^ 
Clarendon, 294. Deceives the intentions of Henry II. in th*^ grant of a legmtme 1 
commiflion, ib. His honourable reception of archbi.hop Becket, and cool behaviour ta 
Henry's cmba(fy, 299. Attempts by his nuncios to reconcile them, 304. Appeafed 
by Henry's fubmilhons on the occafion of Becket's murder, 320 Canonizes Becket, ih. 
Iflues bull^at Henry's dcfire agAiaft his fons, 324. 

' IV. p ipe, publiilies a crufade again(t Sicily, 1. 476. His levies on the Eng- 
liih clergy to carry it on, ib. Threatens the kingdom with an interdi£t for n >n-pay.Titnt 
of his demand, 477. 

* ^ — VI.. pope, fends a nuncio to engage Henry VII. of England in a crufade againft 
the Turk?, ii. 48S. 

■ IIL king of Scotland, efpoufes the fifter of Edward I. of England, ii. ii. Hi* 

dea h, ib, 

Aieai Comnenus, emperor of Greece, his policy to get rid of the crufaders, i. ^30. 
jutjordy Encounter there, between Monrrofe and Baillic, v. 177. 

Afrccf, accomparavS his father EthLlvV'ilf in his pilgi image to Rome, i. 54. AfTilh his 
brother king Ethelred againft the Danes, 57. Succeeds him to the crown, 58. If 
anointed at Rome by pope Leo III. i->. Progrefs of his education, r';. Is worded by 
the Danes, 59. Fights feveral battles wi.h 'hem, 60. Forced to rdinquilh his domi- 
nioui in the difguif .'of a peafant, ib. Anecdote of him duiiag this concealment, 61. 
Collects Tome retaine s in a fccret retreat, r^. Sallies, and touts tSe Danes, ib. Enters 
thdr camp difguiu-d like a harper, 62. Defeats the n agiin, aad admits them to fettle, 
63. His civil inftitutions, 63 Formg a naval force, 69. Routs Haftings the 
Dane, 65. Routs Sii^efcrt the Northumbrian pirate, 67. His character, 68, State of 
the nation at the detcat of the Danes, 69. Divides England into diftridls for the eafy 
execution of juftice, ib. The modes of juftic& eftablifhed by him, ib. Appoints juries 
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for judlcul decifions, 70. His regard for the liberties of his people, 72. His ctre for 

the advancement of learning, 1^. His ceconomy of his tiiiic, 73. How he inculcated 
morality, i6. His literary performances, ib. His atttntlon to the promotion of arts, 
manufactures, and couimercc, 74. His great reputation abio.^d, it. hh children, th» 
Aljt fJy a Saxon nobleman, acculed of confpiring againil kij:g Athelftan, liis extraordinary 
fate, 2. 77- 

^Ifricy duke of Mcrcia, his infamous character and hiltory, i. 99. Treacheroufly faves 

the Daai(h fleet, 100. Another inftance of his perfidy, 107, 
^gien is compelled to peace by admiral Blake, v. 327, 

./iiicc Pierce becomes the favoiuite of Edward IH. but is removed from court, ii. 187. 
^ieriy John, his cha.a£ter, iii. 39. Is made judge of cardinal Wolfe y 's Lgantinc court, 

ib. Is profecuted and c^nvidted of iniquity, 40. 
^luncey triple, formed againit Lewis XIV, v. 462. 
yiliijony his cruel prufecution in the ftar-chamber for flander, iv. 421. 
jiiloii'ul and feudal poflciTions, the difference between, explained, and the preference of the 

latter in the early ages Ihewn, i. 426, 427. 
Alntui:ky William, king of Scotland, defeated and taken p rifoner there by the Engliih, 

i. 330. 

j^tar removed from the wall into the middle of the church by the firft Englilh reformers, 
iii. 463. 

Mt'ay duke of, concerts with Philip of Spain, Catherine de Medicis, and the cardinal of 
Lorraine, a maflacre of the French protefta^its, iii. 420. See Hugorofs, and Aieaids. 
Enters into a negotiation with the earl of Northumberland for an infurreditjn in Eng- 
land, 471. Is employed by Philip to opprtls the Flemings, 493. His chara<ltcr, Of, 
Hi> cruelties, ib. Some m(»ney fent for him from Genoa, f ized by queen Elizabeth, 
494. Revenges himfelf on the Engliih merchants, ib. His cruel extortions on the 
Flemings, ib. Attempts to difturb ttie Engliih government in favour of Mary queen of 
Scots, 495. Revolt of Holland and Zealand, 508. Condemns the prince of Oiange as 
a rebel, and confifcates his poA'clTions, ^ib. His cruelty on reducing Harlem, ib. Is fi- 
nally rcpulfcd at Alcmacr, and folicits to be recalled horn the Low Countries, 510. 
Eoaits of hii infamous conda<£l, ib. 

./imboynaj cruelties pradifed by the Dutch toward the Englifli fa£lors there, iv. 333. Why 
this injury was not properly lefentcd, ib. 

^mbroj^ui commands the Britons againft Hengift, i. 16. 

AmerciLimentSf the arbitrary manner -f impofmg, by the Anglo-Norman kings, i. 448. 

Amencay when firft ailcovered, ii. 5C2. Great alterations in the European nations in con- 
fequt^nce of this dif^avery, ib. I he dift' rcnt claims n ade by the European nations to 
their difcovcries in, i>^. 2^5. Colonics eftaLliihed there by James I. 334. 

Amims^ the ftates of France fummoncd there by Lewis XI. on the appeal to him by Hen- 
ry IlL and the barons of hngland, i. 496. The appeal decided in favour of Henry, 
ib. Treaty of alliance there, between the dukes of Bedford, Burgundy, and Britanny^ 

ii. 295. 

Ancrarjiy battle of, iii. 208. 

Angles y who, and where they fettlec^ in Britain, i, 17. 19. 

Anghjcy, attacked by Suecoiuus Paulinu-, i. 6. The Druids deftroyed there, ih, 
Afigiijy Eaft, hiltory of the Saxon kii^gdom of, i. 34. 

^«^/o- Norman government, the executi^/e power of, where lodged, i. 438. The judicial 
power how diltributed, 439. The crown revenue, in what it confifted, 441. lalliagea 
levied by, ib, 

Argusy earl of, marries Margaret, widow of Jamee IV. of Scotland, iii. 31. She getg 
a divorce from him, and marries a^ain, 1 15. Is forced to fly into Englaad by the young 
king, 116. Joins the Englith army againft James V. of Scotland, 193. Returns tc> 
Scotland, and takes part with the earl of Arran agjinft cardinal Beaton, 196. Condudta 
the retreat of the Scots army from the Engliih on the flight of Arran, 207. Infpirei 
Arran with refolution to fgce the Engliih again, who are defeated at Ancram, zoSr 
Commands the van at the battle of Pinkey, 247. 

Anjouy duke of, brother to Charles IX. of France, defeats and kills the prince of Conde 
at the batJe of Jarnac, iii. 488. Defeats Coligni at Montcontour, 4X9. Is propofed 
as a hulband to Elizabeth queen of England^ 490. Is eleded king of Poland, 595. 
Takes pofTefllion of the crown of France, on the death of his brother Charles, ib. See 
Henry III, of France. 

^ — , the duke of Alcncon created duke of, iv. S. Sends over Simier to profecutc big 

fjit with queen Elizabeth, ^^. l>ei Simier. P.iys El zabcth a private vifit, o. Article* 
Vol. VI. a 
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of marriage prepared, ih. Is fent in the fervice of the States to the Low Countries, lo. 
His operations there, ii. Comes over to England, ilf* Receives a ring from Elizabeth, 
i^. The queen breaks off the match with hiin, 14. Is expellfed the Netherlands, re- 
turns home and dies, iL 
Anlaf heads the Dantfh pirates againft king Athelftan, i. 79. His ftratagem to gain intel- 

hgence in Athelltan's camp, '\b. Athclftan's pr ident conduct on the Gccalion, 80. 
jftinateSy an a^l of parliament pafled by Henry Vlil. againit levying, iii. 104. 
yinue^ ft fie r of the emperor Winccila-.s, and queen of Richard II. her ineffectual fuit to 
the duke of Gloucefl-er in favour of lir Simon Burley, ii. 217. 

, princefs*, lady of Beaujou, her character, ii. 451. Vefted with the government of 

France during the minority of Charles VIII. ib. The adminiftration dilputed hy Lewis 
duke of Orleans, 452. Motives of her embafly to Henry VII. of England, 453. 

of Cleves, is fent over to be married to Henry VIII. of En^jland, iii. 173. Henry 
fees her privately, and is difgufted with her, ib. Is nevcrthelefs married by him, 175. 
Is divorced from Henry, 179. Her infenfibility under this treatment, i^. Rcfufcs to 
return home, i7\ 

' ^ J lady, daughter of James duke of York, married to prince George of Denmark, 
VI. 196. Defcrts with her hufband to the prince 0/ Orange, 262. Is declared fucccfl'or 
to the crown on failure of the iflue of her hfter Mary, 279. 
Anjdm^ a Norman abbot, appointed archbilhop of Canterbury, by William Rufus, i. 224. 
Oppofes the violences of the king, ib. Preaches fucceGfuUy againft the then faihiona- 
ble modes of drefs, 225. Efpoufes the prctcnfionb of Urban to the papacy, ih. In 
what manner he furniflied hi*; quota of foldicrs demanded by the king for his expedition 
againft Wales, 226. Retires to Rome, and his temporalities confifcatcd, ib. Affilts at 
the council of Bari, ib. Recalled hy Henry I. 236. Refufes homage to him, xb, Af- 
lifts at the council to debate on the king's intended marriage, 237. Acquires the king's 
confidence, 23S. Procures an accommodation between the king and his brother Robert, 
ii'^9. Refufes to confecrate the biihops invcfted by Henry, 244. Retires to Rome, and 
hib revemies again confifcated, ib. Returns to his monaftery in Normandy, 245. Com- 
promife with, ib. 248. 
.^wa<r//f hiftory, caufes of the uncertainty of, pointed out, i. i. 14. ^ 
■ Antonioy Don, prior of Crato, folicits afiiftance from England to aflcrt his pretenfions to the 

crown of Portugal, iv. 88. Obtains a fmall fleet, ib. The expedition fails, 90. 
Antivtrpy joyful reception of the Englilh merchants there, on the renewal of commerce 
with Flanders by Henry VII. ii. 48^. A revolt of the proteftants there, againft the 
catholic worfhip, iii. 492. The infurgcn»:s fjpprclTed by the prince of Orange, ib. 
Appeals^ from inferior to fupcrior courts, how appointed by the laws of Alfred, i. 70. 
From the barons courts, how regulated by parliament, in the reign of Henry 111. i, 512. 
To Rome, forbid by parliament, iii. 107. From chancery to the houfe of peers, firft 
came into pradtice, iv. 276, note. 
Apprentices of London petition the long parliament, v. 8. 

Archangel, a paflage to, dif overed, and a trade opened with Mufcovy, iii. 351. iv. 184. 
Arcemboki^ a Genoefe biihop, fjrms the fale of indulgences in Saxony, of Magdalen, pope 

Leo's fifter, iii. 52. Appoints the preaching of them to the Dominicans, ib. Sec In- 

dulg^ences and Luther. 

Atcky^ the king's fool, lofes his place for exercirmg his wit on archhifhop Laud, iv. 428. 
Aniters, interview bctw^ecn Henry VI II. of England, and Francis I. of France, in a plaim 

near, iii. 4-'^. Grand t(5umamcnt held hy th'-^m there, 44. 
Ar^ylc, carl of, with his fon lord Lorn, enters into the anbciation of reformers called the 
Congregation of (}.e Lord ^ iii. -^69. Attends the queen-regf'nt in her attempt to fuppr fs 
; the proteflrant riots, 3715. Signs the new covenant of the Congreganvny 375. Enters into 
- a confpiracy againft Mary at Stirling, 4r8. Is forced to Hy into England, 419. Is in- 
vited back by Darnley, 42-^. Is reconciled to the queen, 424. 

, earl of, his chara(fter, iv. 446. ' Subfcribcs to the covenarit, ib. Deferts his 

• army at the approach of Montrofe, v. 176. Refufes any intimacy with Charles IL 
on his arrival in Scotland, 277. Submits to the commonwealth, 293. Is tri:d and ex- 
ecuted, 412. 

— , earl of, fee Lo^-n. Is condemned for l-afing-making, vi. 171. Efcaws ta 

Holland, 172. Engages in the duke of Mon'Tiouth'^ confpiracy, iS2. 'Urgee 
Monmouth to rebel againft James IL 213. Invades Scotland, Z20. Is taken and exe- 
cuted, 221. 

Anansf two burnt during the reign of James 1. iv. 317. 
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j^^ngtoriy Bennet earl of, made fecretary of ftate by Charles II. v. 431. Becomes one of 
the c^ibal miniftry. vi. 7. His character, 9. Is fent to Holland, to treat with liewis 
XIV. coaceriiing peice with the States, 33. 

Armada, the invincible one of Spain, prepar.itions for the equipment of, iv. 76. Sails 
fiom Liibun, an J is feat ered by a ftorm, 81. Its ftrcngth when repaired, 82. Mak.es 
an unfuccefifal attick on the En^^liih fleet, 83. Is attacked and difconcerted at Calais 
by the Ei^liih admiral, S4. Sails northward on its return home, and is deftroyed by 
a ftorm S5. 

ArmagniJCi and Bur^undiar.iy th<;fe par^y denominations in France explained, and the trou- 
bles occafioned tliereby, ii. 2.71. 27S. 

Atmieiy ft inding, the firft rife of, ii. 50a. When f.rft introduced into England, v. 407. 
Number of fta idi:ig foives kept up from the reftoration to the revolution, vi. 

ArminijmJ is perfecuted in the United Provinces, iv. 237. Reflections on the opinion 
of, 319. Ij attacked by the houfe of com^mons, 39S. 

j^rmorica. See Bn'^.t iy. 

Armiy coats of, cuftom of ufing them firft introduced into Europe during the cru- 
fades, i. 376. 

Ar njlrongy Sir Thomas, is feized and executed without tri^l, for engaging in the duke of 

Monmouth's confpliacy, vi. 192. 
jSrmyy feudal, its difadvantages, ii 25. Becomes difufcd in favour of a mercenary 

one, 26. 

— , parliam.entary, firft laifed, and the comifiand given to the earl of EfTex, v. 96., 
See it> operations under the refpctlive generals, EffdXy Fairfax-, Mcimhejler, &c. Mu- 
tiny of, V. 203. Forms a military parliament, 204. SeiZs:s the king, 205. Chufes 
Cromwjl g^-veral, 206. Is marched to St. Alban's, 207. Enters into a negotiation 
w'.th the parliament, 210. Accufes the preftjyterian leaders in parliament of high 
treafon, 211. Removes to Reading, afcer obtaining its demands, IB. Marches 
back t> Ho uoflow- heath, where the fp.akers of the two houfes arrive, and implore its 
protection, 214.215. Arrives in London, and reinftates the fpeakers, ih. Schemes 
of, for fj.thng the nation, 220. Is reduced to obedience by Cromwcl, 221. Subdues 
the fcattered parties of royalifts, 228. For its future operations, fee CromweL Is 
dilbanded at the reftoration, v. 403. 407. 

— , Scots. See Lt'ven, earl of Lcjley, Muntrofc, and Scotland. 

Arrar.y James earl of, his pretenfions to the adminiftration of Scotland during the minority 
of Mary, daught r of James V. iii. 196. Oppofes and confines cardinal Beaton, 16, 
Contracts he infait-queen to prince Edward of England, ib. Evades the demmd of 
£he ftip'ilated hoftages, made by Sadler the EngUjh ambaffador, 197. A^tempt3 to 
fcize the young qaeen, but fwiil^,* and enters into an accommodation, 198. Renounces 
the reformed religion, 201. Attaches himfelf to Beaton in oppofition to Lennox, 202. 
Forces Lennox to fly to England, 205. Hi? feeble oppofition to the English incurfions, 
207. The Englifti defea ed at Ancram, 208. Ravages the borders of England, ih, 
Refufes to concur in the execution of Wiliart the reformer, 243. Engages the duke of 
Somerfet at Pinkcy, 247. Receives fuccours from France, 252. Obtains a penfion 
from France, and is ere. 'ted duke of ChatelrauU, 253. See Chatelrault, 

Arrap.y James Stuart of Ochlkrce, made earl of, iv. 14. The king taken from the pow- 
er of him and Lenn >)ft, by an afr)ciation of Scots nobility, ih. Is confined to his own 
houfe, 15. Is recalled to court on the king's cfcape, I9. His violent tyrannical 
conduct, 20 Is degraded frum his authority, and deprived of his titlf and eftate, ih. 

Arraz, congrsfs at, between Charles VII. of France, and the dukes of Bedford and Bur- 
gundy, ii. 320. 

Array, comriifTions of, iffued by Charles I. in oppofition to the militia under parliamen- 
tary authority, v. 95. 

Ar'cvilh, Jasies dc, a brewer at Ghent, be-omcs a leader of the populace agalnft the 
Flemi h nohiljry, ii. 122. Is employed by E J ward III. of England to bring the Flemings 
to alFift his pr'.tcnfions to the crown of France, ih, Hi^ death, 1 152. 

Autbur, prinrc of the Silures, is the prince fo celebrated by the British bards, i. 18. 

■, pofthumi)a? fon of Gtoffrey, third fon of king Henry 11. of England, inverted 
in the dachy of Britanny* under the gaardianfhip of his grandfather, i. 338. Is declar- 
ed facceffor by Richard I. on his entering into a crufide, 379. His title aftertcd by the 
baroTH of thr; French provinces, ib. Is taken under protcdlion of, and educated by, 
Philip of France, ib. Joins with Philip, and commits hoftilities againft his uncle 
John, 383. Is knighted, and marries Philip's daugh'er, lb. Is taken prifoner by 

' John, ib. Hii refulute behaviour la a conference with him, 384. Is murdered by 
John, ib. 
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Arthur, priacci deleft Ton of Henry VII. born, ii. 441, Married to Catharine of Arra- 
gon, 4SS. Dies, ih, 

jirticles^ fix, the'law uf pafTed by the parliament, in the reign of Henry VIII. for abo- 
liihing diverfity of opinions in religion, iii. 167. A view of thenn, 16S. Numero\»s 
profecutions commenced on this a<5l, ryi. Is rigorouH;' enforced, 180. The penal- 
ties on the marriage of priefts mitigated, 188. A farther mitigation of this law, 204, 
This ftatute repealed, 249. 

■ , lords of. See Lords. 

^rnV/tfry, reflections on the effeCVs of, in war, ii. 149. Firft ufcd at the battle of Crecy, 
lb. When firft ufed at fieges, ii. 311. The art and management of, improved fooiier 
than fortification, ii. 332. 

jtrtoi^, Robert de, his chara£Ver, and how he loft hii patrimony, ii. J 20. Is favourably 
received by Edward III. of England, tb. Stimulates Edward to afTcrt bis pretenfions to 
the cro vn of France, ih. Joins the army of Edward in his iavafion of France, 128. 
Is routed at St. Omcr's, ih. Is fent with Engliih fuccours to Britanny, where he ii 
killed, 140. 

a#r/T, the advantages of cultivating in fociety, ii. 499. Slate of, during the reign of 
Charles I. v. 392. 

Aj'undelj Humphry, an infurredlion in Devoniblie excised and headed by him, to oppofe 

the reformation, iii. 267. He is taken by lord Ruffcl, and executed, ib. ' 
» , earl of, condemned by the houf^; of peers, and executed, ii. 223. 

* f earl of, is appointed one of the commiflioncrs at Hampton -court, to inquire 

into the conduft of Mary qjcen of Scots, iii. 453. Was the firft who introduced 
coache5 in'o England, iv. 189. 

earl of, is fent with an army to reduce the Scotch covenanters, iv. 448. 



AJckamy envoy from the Englifli commonwealth to Madrid, murdered there by baniihcd 
Toyalifts, v. 3^4. 

Afcuc^ Anne, cruelly tortured by Wriotbcfely, cfiancellor, for denying the real prcfence 

in the eu h rift, iii. 214. Is burnt v-ith other heretics, • 
AJhhy^ lord, one of the cabal minii^ry, his charader, vi. 7, 8. Is made eail of Shaftelbury. 

See Sh^fiijh. ry, 

Afiey Mr. raifes an infurreSion in the north of England, againft Henry VIII. under the 
name of the Ftlgrimage of Grace, iiJ. 150. Takes Hull and York, 151. Is joined by 
the archbifhop of York and lord Darcy, lb. His negotiations with the duke of Norfolk, 
fent againft him, ib. His adherents feparatc, 152. Is ejcecuted, 1^3. 

AJfaJltns J v/htncc the origin of the term derived, their prince, and his d.mgerous authority 
and principles, i. 362. Caufes Conrade marquis of Monferat to be afiafTiaated, 363. 

AJ/tmbly, general, of ihe church of Scotland, addrefies queen Mary on occafion of the riot 
at the houfe of Alifon Craig, iii. 391. Exhorts Mary to change her religion, 416. Ap- 
points a faft to free king James from the danger of evil counfellors, iv. 14. Is fum- 
moned by James, 15. Votes any fettlement between James and his mother a moft 
wicked undertaking, 16. Appoints a faft on the fixed day for entertaining the French 
ambafladors, ib. Is induced to f6bmit to the king's authority, and admits the jurif- 
diai m of bifhops, iv. 261. Admits the ceremonies enjoined by the king with great 
. relu£tance, 262. The bilhops negledl to fummon it, 430. One fummoacd under the 
influence ^f the covenanters, 444. Meets at Glafgow, and aboliOies epifcopacy, ib. 
ConceflTions obtained of the king, 451. Meets by their own authority to-ether with a 
convention of ftates, v. 134. Concurs ia delivering up the king to the Engliih parlia- 
ment, 198. 

— of divines at Weftminfter, new regulation of religion by, v. 163. Votes the 
divine right of preftsytery, 191. Its power reftriaed by parliament, ib. 

Afliy, lor-S general for Charles I. is defeated by colonel Morgan, v. 187. 

^tbeiftan natural fon of Edward the Elder, his reign, i. 77. Confpired againft by Alfred, 
one of his nobles, ib. Appoints Sithric the Dane king of Northumberland, 78. Hi. 
wars againft Si^hnc's fons and the Scots, tb. His chara^Ver, 80 

^^'^.'^'SJ^cT'^^ of king Edgar, his treacherous behaviour to his mafter in the 

atfair of Elfnda, 93. Killed by Edgar, 94. 
Atbtrun-moor, battle of, between lord Fairfax and the royal forces, v. 170. 




Blackhcath, and executed^ 482, 
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AkdUy, Sir Thomis , fpeakcr of the houfe of commons, made lord chanceller on the rc- 

fignation of Sir Thomas More, iii. io6. 
Augmentation y court of, erc£ted for the manigemant of the revenues of the fupprefled mo- 

naflerics, iii. 1^5. 
Augflfurg^ a German league formed there againft Lewis XIV. vi. 249. 
Aug.ifi'vie^ a Roman monk, lent by pope Gr^-gory to preach chriftianiry in Britain, 1. 25. 

Aflifted in his miflion by queen Brunehaut, ib. Is favourably received by Ethclbcrt 

king of Kent, a6. His character and fucc fsful miflion, ih. Cafes of confcience pro- 

pofed by, to the pope, 27. Created archbifhop of Canteibury, 
' friars church, granted to Alafco and his followers, iii. 280. 

Auguftia Cajary difl'aades his fucceflbrs from enlarging their empire, i. 5. 
A'vijay daughter to the earl of Gouccfter, married to John, founh fon of Henry II. i. 35X. 

Is divorced by him, 381. 
A*rayy du Guefclin, defeated by the Engliih near Calais, and taken piifoner, ii. 179. 
AyjcuKy admiral Sir George, reduces the Englifh colonies in Ameri a to obedience to the 

commonwealth, v. 291. Engages de Ruytcrthe Dutch admiral, 297. His fhip taken 

by the Dutch on th'i Galloper- fands, 412. 
AzinceuKy battle of, ii. 275. Compared with thofe of Crecy and PoiiSliers, 277. 
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B ABtNGTONy Anthony, his charadcr, iv. 41. Engages in the fervlce of Mary queen 
of Scots, r^. Enters into a conspiracy againft the life of Elizabeth, 42. He and his 
afTociates feized and executed, 45. 

Bacofty Sir Nicholas, is made one of the council, and lord keeper of the great feal on the 
accelFion of queen Elizabeth, iii. 357. A folemn religious difputation held before him, 
362. Is appointed one of the commififioners to inquire into the conduct of Mary 
queen of Scocs, 453. Prohibits the parliament by the queen's order from meddling with 
any matters of ftate, 478. Reprimands the commons for their prefumption, attheclofc 
of this fsffion, 4*^4. 

Bacofty lord, remarks on his account of Perkin Warbec, ii. 516. Difplays to the privy- 
council the undutiful expreflions in the earl of Eflex's letters, iv. 137. The former 
friendly patronage afforded him by Eflex, 139. By the queen's order draws up a nar- 
rative of EfTex's examination before the council, iB. His officious a.Tiftance at the trial 
of Eflex, 147. Pre ferves Hay ward, an author, from the indignation of queen Eliza- 
beth, by his pleafantry, 169. His fpeech againft purveyance, 376. Makes a fpc ch 
ia parliament in favour of an union between England and Scotland, iv. 225. 226. At- 
tempts without fuccefs to procure an eftablifiiment for the cultivation of natural philofo- 
phy, 319. Is difcovered to have taken bribes while chancellor, 276. Is impeached, 
confeffis the charge, is fined, and committed to the Tower, ih. His writings, and 
charadler, ik Confidered as a philofopher, and writer, 340. 

Badlefmerey lord, infults Ifabelh, queen to Edward II. and kills fomc of her retinue, 
ii. 86. Is puniftisd by the king, ih. Is taken at the defeat of the earl of Lancafter, 
tried, and executed, 87. 

BadoTty Cerdic, the Saxon, worfted there by the Britons, i. 19. 

Bagnaiy Sir Henry, the Englifh general in Ireland, is defeated and killed by Tyrone, 
iv. 129. 

BajadoTCy marquis of, and viceroy of Peru, is, with his wife and daughter, burnt on board 

a Spaniih galleon, by fome of Blakc*s fquadron, v. 329, 
Ba'dUey of Jervifwood, his trial and execution on account of the duke of Monmouth's 

confpiracy, vi. 195, 196. 
Bainhanty James, cruelly treated by Sir Thomas More, for herefy, iii. 122. Is burnt 

in Smithfield, th. 

Baldnvviy earl of Flanders, receives Tofti duke of Northumberland, j. 133. AflSfts the 

Norman invahon, 140. 
Balfour^ Sir James, deputy- governor of Edinbtirgh caftle, betrays a cafket of queen Mary's 

letters to Bothwel into the hands of chancellor Morton, iii. 45 5, 
Baltoi y Johny his pretenfions of fucceflion to the crown of Scotland, ii. 13. Recognizes 

the king of England's fuperiority over Scotland, 19. Edward pronounces decifion in his 

favour, 20. Swears fealty to Edward, who puts him in poflTelfion of the kingdom, ih. 

Is incenfsd by the ufurpations of Edward, 21. Forms an alliance with Philip of France, 
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^5. Refuies conopliance with the fummons and demands of Edward, 36. AfTemblei 
an army to oppofe the attacks of Edward, ib. Sets Edward at defiance, 37. Swears 
fealty and makes his fubmilfions to Edward, on his fubriuing ScotLmd, 38. Carried 
prilbner to London, and committed to the Tower, lb. Obtains his liberty, and retires 
ta France, ib. Dies in a private ftation, ib. His charafter, and a fummary view of 
his condutt, 60, 

jPu/m/, Ed ward, fon of John, the occafion of his renewing his father's pretenfions to the 
crown of Scotia id, ii. 112. Raifes a force, and is joined by divers English barons, 
Ji%. Invades Scotland, ib. Defeats and kills the earl of Mar, regent, 114. Takes 
Perth, ib. Is crowned at Scone, ib. Is routed by Sir Archibald Douglas, and flies to 
England, 115. Edward III. imdcrtiikes to reftore him, ib. Is reltored, 116. But the 
Scots revolt whenever the EnglilH king retires, 117. Reiigns his preteRfions to Scotland 
to Edward, and Hvls retired, 165, 

B<illf joSn, a H-ditious preacher in the reign of Richard II. inculcates levelling principlei 
among the people, II. 20^. See Tyler. 

Ballardj John, a priefl of Rheims, comes to England to concert an affafllnation of queen 
Elizabeth, iv. ^i. See Babingtonj 

Biingc^rj great flaughter of the monks of, by Adelfrid, king of Northumberland, i. 30. 
The largt monallt ry of, dcftroyed, 31. 

Bannockhurriy battle of, between Edward II. and Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, ii. 81. 

hanqiieim^'kotf:^ at Whitehall, when built, iv. 324.. 

Barbi^doei, the i(Iand of, whjn planted by the Enghfh, iv. 335. 

Bi^rebone, Praife Godj a membet of Cromwers parliament, the pmliament denominated 

from him, v. 309. Origin of the appellation, ib. note. 
Bariy a council called there, i. 226. 

JPrfz-jV/oA', M. his relation of a private contraft between Charles II. and Lewis XI V. vl. 

Barnard^ lecturer of St. Sepulchre's, prays for the queen's converfion, and is reproved by 
the high commilVion coart for it, iv. 415. 

Barnes, Dr. procures Lambert to be accufed for denying the real prefence In the eucharift, 
iii. 165. . Is himfcif burnt, 180. 

Barnet, battle of, between Edn'ard IV. and the earl of Warwic, ii. 386. 

Barons, of England, the firft indications of a regular aflbciation and plan of liberty anoong 
tliem, i. 381. Intimidated by John, and attend him in his Norman wars, ib. Defert 
Kim, and return to England, 3S7. Accufed and fined by him on his return, 389. 
Refuftf toaflift him inFrance, 404. Their fituation and difcontents under John, 406. Ex- 
hoited by cardinal Lang:tonto infift on a renewal of the charter of liberties granted by 
Henry I. 407. Confederate for that purpofc, at St. Edm.ond's Bury, ib, Make a for- 
inal demand of the renewal from John, 408. Appeal to the pope, ih. Aflemble their 
reCaincrs, 410. Deliver to the king a lid: of their demands, ib. Chufe Robert Fitz- 
walter \ot tSeir general, on the king's refufal, ib. Commence hoftilities againft John, 
411. Ob am the great charter from him, ib. The chief heads of this charter, 412. 
Remarks upon it, 414. John makes farther concelTions for fecurity of this grant, 415. 
.Lift oftheconlervators or this charter, ib. The chaiter annulled by the pope, 416. 
Langton refules to publilh the pone's bull of excommunication againft them, 417. The 
kmg takes Rocheft^r from them, and the cruel devaftation of tlie country by both 
parties, 418. Thoft; in the north ally with Alexander king of Scotland, ib. The rclt 
offer rhe kmgdom to Lewis, fon of Philip of France, ib. Give hoftages to Philip for 
their fidelity, 419. Are difgufted at Lewis's behaviour, ib. Their conteft fufpcnded 
by the death ot John, 420. The origin of their power, and the nature of military fer- 
vicc explained, 424. A view of their civil offices, 429. Their power over their 
yafials, tb. The power of their courts, 430'. Their ufual way of life, i^. Their 
importance m parhament, 433. The nature of their courts, 43 Exercifed a kind 
ot fovcrcign authority, 450. More arbitrary in their refpeftive j.rifdittons than their 
kng , Obtain a new charter of liberties from Henry III. 456. And a confirira- 
tion of 45 J Obtain a charter of forefts, ib. Are recovered from their foreign aU 
liance by the j^.dicious endeavours of the earl of Pembroke, proteftor of the realm, 
458. Lonclude a peace w.th him, 460. Their commotions on the de.^th of the earl 
Of.embroke, 461. Refufe to furrendcr their fortrefles into the king^s hands, 464- 
Confederate agamft Hu bert de Burgh, ib. A reconciliation cffefted by the prelates, 
rw^Ta Z''"'^^;^""?^^^^^''''' Combine againft his fuccefTor the bi/l.op 

of W.nchefter, 467. Confederate with Simon de Montfovt, earl of Lei^^eftcr, 482. 
Afiemble in parhament drcflcd in armour, 483. A fupreme council of twenty-four 
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ehofcn by, in parliamerrt, at OxforJ, to regulate the goveramcnt, Rcgulr.tloiis 
formed by this council, rA. The council combine to perpetuate thuir authority, 
Impofe ail oath of obcdii nre to them on the whole natii>n, ib, Appui .t a cominlttce of 
equal authority with parliamen*:, to a6t in the intervals between the fclfioii^ of parlia- 
ment, 4S6. Send and pro;ofc the oath of oUtdience to the provifion: of Oxford, to 
Rich.ud king of the Romans on his in<-cn«'ed vifit to England, 10. The peo(>lu begin 
to be jealous of this council 487. The knights of the Ihires apreal to prince £j\vavi 
againft their proceedings, ib. His mefl'age to them on the occafiun, iZ>. The coun il 
form a code of tiivial ordi'iances, i /. The pop «: difii;clincd toward them 4S9. Th^; 
I pope abf Ives Henry and the nation f om their oath to them, 490. The parliament 

empowers Hen.y to i cfame the authority out uf their hands, 491. They confederate 
with the earl ofLeicefter, 492^. Imprifon the- bilhops who publiflied the pope's abto- 
folution, 404. Levy war on the king, ib. Reduce him to comply again with the 
proviflons of Oxford, 495. Their difputfs with Henry referred to the arbitration of 
Lewi? king of France, 496. Lewis decides in favour of Henry, ib. They rejei^t Lew^ 
is's decifion, and take arms, 417. AfJbciate with Fi'-z-Richavd the mayor, snd the 
citiz'^ns of London, ih. Mutual hoftUttie. by them and the king's army, 49S. Defeat 
Henry at Lewes, and take hi n prifoner, 499. Another appt al to arbitration, 500. 
Are ill treated by Leiceller, 501. Their army defeated at Evcfliam, and the earl of 
Leic. ftcr killed, 507. The lenity of Henry towards them, 509. Prohibite l to app-.-ar 
in parliament without being particularly fummoned by writ, ii. 2S. The diftindions 
among them, ih. Confirm the two charters in parliament, which are alfo confir^ied by 
EJward I. in Flanders, 44. Obtain a limitation of fnrefts, 46. Obtain a full, free, 
and final confirmadon of the two charters, 47. Are allowed by Edward L to enral 
their ef^ates, 66. Are difgufted at the at^achment of Edward 11. to Piers flavafton, 
73. A confederacy of, formed by Thomas carl of Lancafter, againft Gavaft-^n, 74. 
Procure his bani.liment, ib. Procure the authoricy of government to be veiled in a 
junto, 75. Siize Gavaflon, and put him to death, 7S. The king's rage on this mur- 
der, ih. He is reconciled to them, ib. InlfV on a renewal of the ordinances aft':r tlte 
defeat at Bannockburn, 83. They combine to ruin the Defpenfers, 84. Caufci of 
their difcontents, ib. They peremptorily demand a difmifTion of Dcf enfer, %k. Ob- 
tain of the parlia nent a fentence of forfeiture and p.;rpetaal exile agTrnfl: the Di-foenf-rs, 
ib. Th'jy j^in the invifi m of Ifabclla, 91. Murd-r Defpcnfer, the father, at Briftol, 
92. Are difroiitented with Richard IL 211. Ancient and modern nobility, their 
ways of Vifz contrafted, 409. 
Baronet^ that title invented by the earl of Salilhury, and fold to fupply king James with 
money, iv. 24S. 

Barfholomewy maflfacre of the Hugonot^ at Pa-i-^, on the eve of that fcftival, lii. ^01. 
Barton^ a Scotfman, obtains le'ters of mark of James IV. ag^infl: the Poituguefe, but 

commits piracies on the Englilli, iii. 13. Is deftroyed by the Englifh admirals, 14. 
• , Elizabeth, commonly called the holy maid of Kefit, her hy!t;rical fits altribu«-ed 

to infpirati >n, iii. 124. Is en:;aged by Mafters and Rok'ng to carry on the impoiture, ib. 

ConfefTes the artifice, and is puni'hed with her afTx iateS, 12 «J. 
Biifdide-j John, Czar of Mafcuvy, the cauf; and particulars of hi't treaty with queen Elj- 

zahcth, iv. 184. The privileges granted by him to trhe Englifii, revoked by his fon 

Theodore, ib. 

Bafiardyy difputes between the civil and ecclcHaftical courts concerning, in the reign of 
Henry III. i. 512. Memorable reply of the nobility to the prebies on this occa- 
fion, ib. 

Bafi'iichy a phyfician, is cruelly fentenced by the ftar- chamber, iv. 424. His fjntence rc- 

verf:d by the commons, v. 12. See Burton. 
Bat'lcy trial by, allowed by Henry II to be evaded, by appeal to a jury, i. 334. 

. See under the name of the places where they were refpe£livcly fought. 
Battle abbey y founded by William the Conqueror, i. 177. 

Bccvaria^ duke of, 'defeats the eleftor palatine at Prague, iv. 272. Publlfhes the ban of 
the empire againft the eledlor, and conquers the Upper Palatinate, 27S. Obtains t^e 
' eleftoral dignity, 287. 
BaudricQurty governor of Vacouleurs, applied to by Joan d'Arc, fends her to king Charlci 
VII. ii. '^07. 

Baugcy battle of, between the duke of Clarence and the Dauphin of France, li. 186. 
Bayonne^ a maflacre of the French Hugonots, planned at a meeting tl>ere, iii. 420. Sec 
Mddkii^ Catherine de j Fhiii^ of Spain, &c. 
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Feat$rt, prlmat-e of Scotlatid, made a cardinal, iii. I95. Is accufed of forging the will of 
James V. ii>. Joins the intereft of the queen dowager, and obtains pofleffion of the 
government, ib. Is confined by the earl of Arran, his competicor for the adminiftration, 
196, Recovers hh liberty, and cabals with the clergy, againft Arran, i/-. Procnrcs 
the retinue of the Engliih ambaflador to be iiifaited, to^occafion a rupture between the 
two crowns, 197. Applies to France for fuccours, Of* Attaches himlelf to Arran, 
2C2. Caufes Wilhart the reformer to be apprehended and executed for hcrefy, Z42. Is 
afialTinatcd, 244. His murderers protected by Henry VIII. of England, i^, 

Beauchamp of Holt, lord, is condemned for treafon, iL zi6, V/as the firft peer created by 
patent, 244. 

Benuforty duke of, the French admiral, mifles the Dutch fleet, and efcapes the EngliUi, 

V. 447. 

Beaumont^ lord, the motive of his engaging Edward Baliol to renew his father's pretenfions 

to the crown of Scotland, ij. 1 12. 
BeawvciSj bilhcp ot, taken prifoner in battle, by Richard I. i. 373. His coat of mail 

farcaftically fent to the pope, who claimed him, ib. Is fet at liberty by John, 380. 

, billiop of, petitions for the trial of Joan d'Arc for forcery, ii. 316. 

Bucket, See Thorn ai a Bccket. 

Bidfoi'dy duke of, brother o Henry V. left by him regent of France, ii. 287. Appoint- 
ed, by parliament, protestor or guardian of England, during the minority of Henry 

VI. 293. His charaftcr, tb, Efpoufes the princefs of Burgundy, 295. Confidera- 
tions oil which he formed his conduct in France, ib. Treaty at Amiens, ib. Reflores 
and forms an alliance with James I. king of Scotland, 296. His great fuccefles over 
the French, 297. Raifes the (iege of Crevant, ib. Defeats the earl of Buchan at 
Verneuil, 298. His fuccours inL.rcepted by Gloucefter, and applied to his private dif- 
putes, 300. His ineffectual endeavours to compromife his brother^s quarrels, 301. 
Reconciles Glo.;cefter and the bithop of Winchefter, ib. Situation of affairs in France 
at his return, 302. Reduces the duke of Britanny to maintain the treaty of Troye, 
303. His prudent condudt on the fucceffes of Joan d'Arc, 314. His fupplles from 
England fail, ib. Perfuades the biihop of Winchefter to lend him the men he was con- 
dueling into Bohemia, ib. His prudent caution in avoiding an action with Charles, 
315. Gets young Henry VI. crowned a Paris, ib. His cruel profecutLon of Joan 
il*Arc, 316. Bad fituation of the Englhh affairs in France, 318. Death of the duchefj 
of Bedford, and its confequences, 319. Agrees to a congrefs at Arras, 320. The 
Engliih minifters leave the congrels, which is concluded without them, ib. Dies, 
321. 

> Ruffel, earl of, is fent over to Boulogne, to negotiate peace with Henry II. of 
France, iii. 275. Supprcffes fir Peter Carew's infurrection in Devonfhire, 309. Is 
made one of the council on the acceffion of queen Elizabeth, 357. Is fent by Elizabeth 
to officiate at the baptifm of prince James of Scotland, 425. 

" > earl of, is fent by the parliament with forces againft the marquis of Hertford, v. 

106. Deferts to the king at Oxford, 126. 

Bcdlocj his character, vi. ic6. His narrative of Godfrey's murder, and the popifli plot, 
ib. His narrative publifhed, loS. Circumftances of his death, 144, 

B^iej Dr. inftjgatcs an infurrettion againft foreign artificers in London, iii, 225, 

Bdiy Robert, a puritan membLr, makes a motion in the houfe of commons againft a mono- 
poly, iii. 4'^2. Is feverely reprimanded in the council tor his temerity, 483. 

Beneai&i/ies, an Italian order of monks, defcribed, i. 82. 

Benefice^ how they firft came into the hands of laymen, Iii. 159. 

Binet'oifiices^ levied by Heniy VII. ii. 462. The power of levying eftablilhcd by parlia- 
ment, 474. See Loans. 
Bennet. See Arlington. 

BemimgliQ^ cardinal, his remark on the Engliih government, Iv. 49S. 

Berevgarlj^ daughter of San-hez king or Navarre, married to Ricarnd L of England, at 

Cyprus, and attends him on the crufadc, i. 358. 
Berkeityy lorJ, Edward 11. delivered into his cuftody, jointly with Mautravers and Gournay 

in rotation, ii. 94. The king murdered by the two latter, during his confinement by 

fickntfs, 9^. 

" > j"dge, is fcizcd upon the bench, by order of the houfe of commons, on account 

of Hamden's trial, v. 9. 
Berkfteadf one of the king's judges, is feizcd tn Holland, brought home, and executed, 

V. 421. 

Bermudas, when firft fettled by the Engliih, iv. 334. 
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Bsrndi'dy St. preachss a crufade, and enguges fcveral EngliHi in it, i. 2yz. 
Bermaa^ the Suxon kingJo.Ti in B»itain, by who.n fjunded, i.. 19. See Northumhcr" 
land, 

itrthay queen of Kent, hsr zeal for the propagation of Chrifliaiiity, i. 14. 

Berwick taken by afi'ault by Edward I. and the gaaifon put to the fword, ii* 37. 

Bible^ a tranilation Of, made by Tindal the reformer, iii. 121. B.fhop Tonllal's artifice 
to enable Tindal ta make a more corredl tra^fla^ion, ib. Debates in convocation concern- 
ing che expediency of a tranilation for the Ufe of the p:ople, i '56. A tranflation finifhed 
and printed at Paris, 138. Single copies only allowed to be chained in fome churches, 
with relldftions as to realing it, 154. Granted to every family, 17a. The ufe of it 
prohibited to the lower cl.i'les of the people, 189. . 

Blcoccay battle of, between marlhal Lautrec and the Imperialifts, iii. 57. 

Btgody Hugh, his artifice to bring the archbilhop of Canterbury to conntenance the preten- 
fions of king Stephen, 1. 261. Preparing to revolt againil Henry II. is reduced to fur- 
render his caftles, 331. 

, Ro^cr^ earl of Norfolk See Norfolk. 

Bliney, Thomas, a prieft, embraces the reformation, iii. 123. Is burnt In Norforlk, i&. 

BiroM^ lord, corrimands the forces fent from Ireland to Charles I. and reduces Chelhirc, v. 
144. Hii forces difperfed by Fairfax, 145. 

B'ijhops^ Englifn, fublcribe the conftitutions of Clarendon, i. 293. Their oppofition to the 
papers levies for he crufade againft Sicily, 476. Are forced to fubmit on the menace of 
excommunication, ib. Their ele^ftion appointed" by parliament to be by conge d'ei'ire, or 
letters patent from the king, without recuurfe to Rome, iii. 112. Take out new com- 
milfions from the crown, II3. Are kinily received by queen Elizabeth, at her acceiTion, 
excepting Boaaer, 355. Become dlfgulted at her Iteps toward reftoring the proteftant re- 
ligion, and refdfe olficiating at the coronation, 35*^* The nomination of, annexed to the 
crown, with other p.^wers relating to them, 361. Degraded for refufmg the oath of fu- 
premacy, 364. Begin to be flighted in parliamentary proceedings, v. 17. A meeting 
of tw-lvt;, prefmt a pro'eftation the king and peers, againft their iiijariojs treatment, 77. 
Are impeached by the cooim^ns, fequeftered from parliament, and confined, 78. The 
bill agimft their vates pifTed, 87. Eplfcopal authority abolifhei, 190. The furvivors 
rd-aimii':ed to their fees, at the reftoratbii, 408. Are reftorel to their feats in pariiament, 
416. How excluded from fitting in the houfe of lords, on capital trials, vi. 127. 
Their right of voting in the cafe of the earl of Danby contcfted by the commons, 
Four caf:hoIic biihops confecrated, 238. Six, with the primate, committed to the Tower 
for petitionmg James II. againft the declaration of iniulgence, 243. Are tried, 244. 
Acquitted, 245. 

Bi^oprics^ fix new ones ere£^ed by Henry VIII. iii. 159. 

B/jckj minifter of St. Andrew's, his opinion of kings, and manner of praying for the 

queen, iv. 260. 
- book of the exchequer, its origin, ii. 27, no^e. 

Blackhcathj battle of, between the lord Daubeney and the Cornifh rebels, ii. 481. 

BiafiCj admiral, his rife and abiliti s in the navy, v. 200. Farfues and harafles prince 
Rupert's fleet, ib. Quarrels with Tromp, the Dutch admiral, in Dover rojid, 296, 
Eng-iges Tromp, ib. Falls upon the D atch herring bufles, 297. In conjun£tion with 
Bourne and Pen, defeats De Witte and De Ruytcr, ib. Is worfted by Tromp and De 
Kayter, 2q8. £n ■ages Tromp for three days, and dtfeiits him, ib. Defeats 'i romp in 
an engagement of two .:lays continuance, 31 y Attacks and f.izes a fqiiadron of French 
fnins, 323. His fuccefles it the Meiiterrdnean, 327. The Spanifli galleons taken and 
deiVoyed by part of his fquadron, 329. Burns a Spaniili fleet in Santa Cruj harbour, 330. 
Hii death and chara6ter, ib. 

Bhyd, the circulation of, when and by whom difcovered, v. ^97. 

*— of Chrift, a rclique Ihewn at Halea in Glo. cefter/hire, the artifice 6f, cxpofed, 
iii. 156. 

-M , a fiidjanded o^cer, efcapes to England, after the defeat of his intended infurre£lion 
at Dublin, by the duke of Ormond, v. 471, Seizes Ormond at London, with intent to 
hang him at Tyburn, vi. 16. Forms a defign of feizing the regalia, but is taken in thi 
attempt, ib. Obtains the king's pardon, with the grant of an eftate, 17. 

Bkre heath, battle of, between the carl of Salifoury and lord Audley, ii. 352. 

Boadicea^ her fuccefles againft fhc Romans, i. 6. Defeated, 7. 

Boachery Joan, or Joan of Kent, the do£trines propagated by her, iii. 262. King Edward 
VI. very unwilling to confent to her execuiion, 263. Is burnt, Vj, 

Vol.. VI. a R 
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Boding^ Dr. caiTon of Canterbury, engages In the Jmpofture of the holy maid of Kent, UL 

124. Gbnfefles the fchemc, and is punilhed, 125. 
l^ochlandy and Folklani, in the Saxon tenures, exj^la^ned, i. 170. 

Bobemia, the Mind king of, killed at the baitle of Crecy, ii. 152, His creft and mott» 
iifiumed by piince Edward, ilf. The ftates of, take arms againft the ho^fe of Auftria, 
iv. 271. Offer their crown to Frede ic eledtoi palatine, i^. Frederic defeated by the 
duke of Bavaria, 272. The reformed relii^ion feverely opprelicd there, 278. See 

Frecitric. 

^ohuny HuTtphrev de. See EarottT. 

Bolcyn, lidy Anne, her charader and family, iii. 83-. Attrafts the notice of Kcnry VIII. 
84. Is prepofTefled againft cardinal WoUcy, 93. Contributes to his dlfgrace, 94.. Is 
inclined towards the dotlrines of the ref>rmation, 99. Is created marchioncfs of Pem- 
broke, and married to Henry, 107. Birth of the princefs Elizabeth, 108. Favours 
tfic reformers, 120. Is brought to bed of a d<;ad fon, and lofes Henry's affc^lons, 138, 
The king becomes jealous of her free behaviour, 139. Is calumniaied by her fifter-in- 
law the vifcountefs of RocliforJ, il}. Is committed to the Tower with foir e of her at- 
tendants, and^ her brother y Roc hford, 140. Co nf c flc s fomc innocent levities, Her 
letter to the king, 141. Is tried by aj^ryof peers, iL Condemned^ 1 42. Her mar- 
riage annulled, 'ih, Reafon given by the parlia'i:cnt for annulling her inaniage, 144, twte. 
Isexecured, 143. Refljdions on her fate, ib. Is attainted by parliament, and the 
princefs Elizabeth ilk^giti mated, 144. 

Bomhayy the fort of, yielded to Charles II. as part of the dowry with the princefs Catherine 
of Portugal, V. 420. 

Bom/ace of Savoy made archbiQxop of Canterbury, by Henry III. i. 469, The king's re- 
partee to him, 4S0. 

Bo^ificeYlU. pope, his charaftcr, ii. 39. Prohibits, . by a bull, all pvinces from levying 
taxes on the clergy, wiihout his confent, 40. At whofe folici'alion t]>is bull wa^'pra- 
cured, Ih, The differences between Philip of France and Edward I. of England referred 
to his dccifion, 4S. His award between them, 49. Writes to Edward to' engage him to 
defift from his attempts ag-iinft Scotland, 56. 

BornKfy made biiTiop of Hereford, iii. 164. Firft cppofes, but afterwards acquiefcrs in the 
i^:eps toward reformation by the protedtor and rcgen. y, during the minority of Edward 
Vl. 2'^Q. Is deprived of his fee and confined, for averting the real prcfunce, 261. Is 
relcaf-d by queen Mary, 259. Is employed by Gardiner to perfjcutc the reformers, which 
he pertbrmed with brumal cruelty, 327. Degrades archbilhop Cranmer, 338. Is ill re- 
ceived by queen Elizabeth at her accefTion, 355. 

Bomii'vef^ admiral of France, is fe?it ambaflador to England by Francis 1. iii. 36. Courts 
the confidence of cardinal Wol fey, ii. Is fent to invade Milan, 65. Blockades the 
city, th. 

Boohy hereti-cal, a proclamation ifl'iied againft, rendering it capital to keep any fuch, 
iii, 3';i. 

Boothy Sir George, enters into a confpiracy to reftorc Charles II> v. 362. Seizes Chef- 
ter, 363. Is routed and taken prifoner by general Lambert, ib. Is fet> at liberty by par- 
liament, 377. 

Borenghy EngHfh, why fo dependent on great men, nmong the Sax:ons, i. 153. Their ftate 
at the time of the Norman conqucft, 435. Reprefentatives of, firft fent to parliament, 
503. See Cofponithm. 

Borough-bridge y battle of, between fir Andrew Harcla and Thomas earl of Lancafter, 
ii '87. 

Borfr)ld*ry his office according to Alfred's inftitution, i. 69. 

Bofcobeiy Charl.s II. fecreted there, after the battle of Worccftcr, v. 285. 

Bofrvorthy field, bat.le of, between Richard Hi. and Henvy earl of Richn.ond, ii. 420. 

Bo'/^tr//, 'arl of, dirtinguiihes himftlf againft the army of the proteftant alTociation in 
Sco'landj called *hc Congrcga'hn of tie Lordy Wi, 'IJ'J' Is concerned with the marquis of 
Elbeuf in ir. a debauch, and riot, at the houfc of Alifon Craig, wliich the church takes 
cognizance of, 391. Becomes th? favourit'.^ of Mary, and intercedes for Rizzio's mur- 
derers, 224. A charadler of him, 428. Repoits fpread of his intimacy 'with the 
queen, 420. Is fuipedtcd of murdering the king, 430. Is ch^^rged with the murder 
of the carl of Lenox, ib. Is tried and acquitted, 431. Is recommended by the nobi- 
lity as a huftjand' for Mary, 432. Seizes the q .een by concert with her, to oblige her 
to marry him, 433. Is divorced from his former wife, 434, Is n:iaJe duke of Orkney, 

• il. Sec Orhey^ 
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BothwJy earl of, defcended from a natural fon of James V. is expelled Scotland for 
trealbnablc attempts, and is protedtcd by queen Llizabetli, iv. io6. Forfeits Eliza- 
beth's favour and dies in exile, 107. 

■ bridge, battle of, between the duke of Monmouth, and the Scots covenanters, 

vi. 132. 

Bouchutn taken by he duke of Orleans, vi. 64. 

Bovhiesy b.ittle oi*, between Philip king of France, and the emperor Otho, i. 405, 
BjJog'iey ficge of, by Henry Vll. ii. 465. Is taken by Henry VIII. iii. zo6. Is fur- 

rcniered to tlie French, 276. 
Boitrbo'jy Chavle duke or, conftable of France his character, iii. 63. Reje£ls propofals of 
marriage ip^ade to him by Louife of Savoy, mother of Francis 1. ih. Revolts againft 
Fra icis, and enters into the^ emperor's fervice, V>. Bat'le of Pavia, and captivity of 
Fran. is, 6S. Conqu-jrs the MJaacfe, 75. At:acks Rome, and is killed in fcaiing the 
wails, 76. 

B^.'.rciicr, archbiiTiop of Canterbury, crowns Henry VII. ii. 436. 

Bo:vc^y Sir Robert, makes an incurfion into Scotland, and is defeated by the lorJs Hume 

and Hun ley, iii. 193. 
BcyUy Ns improvements in natural nhilofophy, vi. 289. 

Btaiarconr^ a. count of thefe banJitti, 1. 325. Oocafionally employed by princes, ib, A 
number of them eng .ged by Henry 11. agalaft his fons, ib. Two of them left govern- 
ors of Normaady by John, on his retiring from thence to En gland, i. 3SS. 

Brauoc-dtzv'iy battle of, betw.en the royaUlt3,aad Ruthven the parliament general, v. 117. 

BradjhjWy a lawyer, is appointed p re fi dent of the court for the trial of Charles 1. v. 340. 
HiS reply to tae king's obje^ti ms to the authority of the court, 242. Sentences the 
king, ib. Is named one of the council of ft.\te, 256. 

Brandenurugy cletlor of takes part with the United t^rovinces againft Louis XIV. vi. 37. 
Commands thj German troops, and is chafed from Colmar by Turenne, 56. Drives 
the Swe.les out of his territories, 62. Is obliged to reftjre his acquifuions, by the treaty 
ofNimeg.ien, 81. 

Bra>:dony Sir Charles, favourite of Henry VIII. created duke of Suffolk for His fervices at 

the battle or f lovvden, iii. 24. See Suffolk. 
Bra-'fe^ William de, his wife and fon ftarvedto death in prifon, for an imprudent relledlion 

on king John, i. 397. 
Bread, the aifize of, how fettled in the 35th year of Henry III. i. 513. 
Breda, negociations there, between Charhs II. and the Scots commiffioners, v. 268.. 

Treaty of peace there, betweeen the Englilh, Dutch and French, 453. 
Brehon law or cuftom in Ireland, explained, iv. 238. Is abdliihcd, 239. 
B e7nbrc^ Sir Nicholas, his unjuft trial and execution, ii. lit; 

l&reteuily William de, trcafurer to William Rufus, forced to deliver up his charge to Hen- 
, ry, William's fucceflbr, i. 253. 

l^retlgniy treaty of, between Edward III. and France, ii. T76. 
^ Brib-^ry^ the firft inftance of, being practifed toward members of parliament, iii. 314. A 
bvirje given to a mayor for an eleiiion, with the probaMe reafon for it, iii. 486, note, 
Bri/l attacked and feized by the Tlemi h exiles, iii. 508. 

Brijioi when firft ere(fted into a bilhopric, iii. 159. Is befieged and taken by prince Ru- 
pert, v. 121. 

— , Digby, earl of, fcnt ambaHador to Spain, by James I. to conclude the Spaniih 
match, iv. 28 8. His favourable accounts of the progrefs of the treaty, 289. His ne- 
gotiations obftrudtcd by Bu.kingham's bringing the prince to Spain, 297. Is difgraced 
on coming home, 304. Is impeached in the reign of Charles, and in return impeaches 
Buckin^iiam, 355. 

— , earl of, impeaches the chan eliof Clarendon in the houfe of lords, v. 430. 

Britain J by v/hom firlt peophd, 1. 2. 519. The manners and government of the inhabi- 
tants previids to the landing of Caefar, 2. Their religion, 3. Invaded by Julius Cac- 
fa-, 4. How regirded and treated by his fucceffors, 5. Caraflacus defeated, 6. Bo- 
adicea defeated, 7, Its f.;bj^dion effcLled by Julius Agiicola, i^. Aban doned by the 
Romans, 9. HarrafTed by the Pi and Scots, ib. AUift^d by the Romans in re- 
building Adrian and S verus's wall, and finally deferted by them, 10. Why they 
were unable to renit the Pi£ts and Scots, ib. Their thifd application to Rome for af- 
fiftance inefFeftual, ii. Conjedures as to their civil government, when left by the 
Romans, 12. Invite the Saxons over, ib. Are fubjedted by thefe auxiliaries, 15. 
Some tf them take refuge, and fettle in ritanny in France, 16. ConfecjLcncce of their 
fceix!g overrun by the Saxons, 21. See Engfar.tL 
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BntdHtijy by whom fettled, i. 16. For Arthur duke of See Arthur. For Conan, fee 
nan. The Britons chufe Alice for their fovereign, on the murder of Arthur by his uncle 
John king of England, i. 385. They appsal to Philip, who judges John to have for- 
feited all his pofTeiHoiis in France, ih. Guy de Thouars, who governs for hi> daughter 
Alice, being jealous of Philip's power, joins with John, 39c. Contefts between Charles 
de Blois, and the count de Mountford, for the pofleiTion of that dut:hy, ii. 137. State 
of, at the rime of Henry VII. ot England, 451. The barons incite an invaiion by the 
king of France, 452. AlTifted too late by the EngliOi, 497. Caufe of their domcftic 
diflenfions, 458. The young dutchefs married to Maximilian, 459. Annexed to 
France by marriage, 462,. 

) duke of, accedes to the treaty of Troye, 295. His Intereft, how cultivated by 
the duke of Bedford, il?. Withdraws from the Engli^ intereft, 302. Created con- 
ftable of France, ih. Forced by the duke of Bedford 10 renounce his new alli- 
ance, 303. 

, Francis II. duke of, his character, ii. 451. His favourite Peter Landius put: 
to death by the nobles, m. Protects Lewis duke of Orleans at his court, who f^rms a 
party there, 452. Appoints Orleans to oppofe the invafion of the king of France, ih. 
Obliged to fly, io. His anfwer to the oft'er of mediation by Henry VII. 455. His 
fortune ruined, and his death, 457. 

, Anne, duchefs of, ma.ried by proxy to Maxin^ilian king of the Romans, ii. 

459. PrelTed to a marriage with the king of France, 461, The dutchy annexed to the 

crown of France by this marriage, 462. 
Sroke, lord, a parliament general, account of his death, v. ti^. 
Brook-houfc comnTiit^ee, inquiry into their condudi towards Charles IT. vi. 5. 
Brounker^ inquiry into his conduft, in the engagement between the duke of York and Cp- 

dam the Dutch adrrjral, v. 439, ro<v. 
Bruce, Robert, his claim of fuccerfion to the crown of Scotland, how founded, Ii. 13. 

Acknowledges the laim of Edward I. as fiiperior lord of Scotland, iS. His claim to 

Scotland rtjedcd by Edward, in favour of Baliol, 20. Countenances the revolt of 

William Wallace, 51. 

— , Robert, the younger, fcrves in the Engliih army, at the battle of Falkirk, ii. 
54. His conference with William on the banks of Carron, ib. Is gained over to the 
Scots inter it by Wallace, 55. Succfeds to his father's pretenfions to the crown of 
Scotland, 59. Opens his defigns in confidence to John Gumming the late regent, 60. 
Is bet.ayed by Camming, 61. Retreats to Scotland, ih. His declaration to the Scots 
nobility, ib. Kills Camming, 62. Routs the Engliih, and is crowned at Scone, 63. 
Is defeated by Aymer de Valen e, ih. Reduces the caftles, and h acknowledged by 
the whole country, 79. The prudent difpofition of his forces, againit the appearance 
of Edward's army, 80. Defeats Edward at Bannockburn, 81. His iudependency fe- 
cured by his victory, 82. Makes an unfuccefsful expedition to Ireland, ib, Rcpulfes 

, an attempt of Edward, and concludes a truce with him for thirteen years, 83. Invades 
England on the d ath of Edward II. 105, Concludes a treaty with Mortimer, 108. 
Dies, and is fucc ceded by his fon Dnvid. See Dav'td. 

f David, fucceeds his father, Robert, in the kingdom of Scotland, and left under 
the guardianfhip ofthe earl of Murrny, ii. in. Is difturbeJ by the pretenfions of Ba- 
Jiol, 112 The regency committed to the earl ofMarre, on Murray's death, 113. Is 
fent to France on the conqueft of Scotland by Edward Baliol, 114. Is recalled to Scot- 
land, 154. Invades England during Edward's abfence, ib. Is taken prifoner by qucca 
Philippa, iB. Recovers hi J liberty, 170. 

Buchan, earl of, defeats the duke of Clarence at Bauge in Anjou, ii. 2S6. Rewarded 
with the office of conftable of France, ih. Defeated and killed by the duke of Bedford 
at Vemeuil, 29Q. 

Buchanan^ George, aJT.Is in the hearing the caufe of Mary queen of Scots, before the 
English commiflioners, iii. 450. 

Bufkinghamj duke of, harangues the people in favour of the duke of Gloucefter's preten- 
fions to the crown, ii. 408. Otters the crown to him as a poj-ihr tender, 409. His 
pedigree and family conneclions, 411. Created conftaulc, with other emoluments, 
4i2._ Be<;omes difcont'.^nted, and forms fchemes againft Richard, il. Raifes forces, 
but is difappoi'ited by great tains, 416. Tried and executed, iL 

••p— , duke of, oftends cardinal Wolfe v, iii. 46. I.s tried and executed for indifcrcct 
cxprefllons againft Henry VIIl. ih. Was the laft who enjoyed the office of con- 
ftablc, ^.j, 

' V ' ' George Villicrs, created duke of, iv. 254. Is made lord high admiral, il. 
His charatler, 291, Perfuadcs prince Charles to a journey to Madrid, His boi. 
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fterous Importunity with Jamas to gain his confent, 293. Hh behaviour odious to the 
Spaniards, 296. Affronts Olivarez the Spaniih minlfter, 297. Determines to break 
off the treaty of marriage, iB, MilVeprefenrs the iftair to parliament, 300. Cabals 
with the puritans, 301. Procures the treafurer MiddlcTex to be impeached, 303. Be- 
gins to loie the king*s favour, 304. Prevails on the king to fend Briftol to the Tower 
on his return, iB. Remarks on his charatler, .md its iniluence on parliamentary con- 
du£^, 345. Is impeached by the earl of Briftol, 355;. And by the commons, iB. I» 
chofen chancellor of the univerfity of Cambri.ige, 356. Makes love to the queen of 
France, 369. li rivalled by cardinal Rich lieu, iB. Determines to engage England in 
a war with Francis, iB. Commands a rieet fent to alfiftthe Rochellers, who rrfufe to 
- admit him, 370. His indifcreet attack of the ille ot"RhevS iB. Is forced to return, 
371. Is alTallinated by Felton at Portfmouth, 389. Remarks on his Spaniih ne- 
gociation, 500. 

higham^ Villiers duke of, advifes Charles 11. to accept the terms offered by the Scots 
commiflioners at Breda, v. 269. Is the only courtier allowed to attend Charles in Scot- 
land, 282. Aims at a comprehei^fion with the prelbyterians, and a toleration of other 
ietts, vi. 3. Is one of the cahal rr.iniftry, 7. His charadler, 8. Goes over to France 
to concert the war againft the States, 13. Lord OfTory's fpeech to him, o » Blood's at- 
tempt on the duke of Ormond, 16. Is fent to Holland to treat with Louis XIV. about 
peace with the States, 33. Is examined on his conduct at the bar of the houfc of 
commons, 47. Is difmifTed from the miniftry, vi. 56. Favours, in conjunftiori 
with Algernon Sidney and others, the intrigues of France, and r celves bribes from 
that court, 79, note. Introduces the manutadfure of glafs from Venice, 286. Cha- 
racter of hi<? Rehear fal, 290. 
BuUiofty and foreign coin, when firft allowed to be exported, vi. 286. 

Burchet Peter, a puritan, wounds captain Hawkins by miftake, inft^^ad of Hatton, Eliza- 
beth's favourite, iv, 167. 

Btfrdcty Thomas, cruel execution of, in the reign of Edward IV. ii. 395. 

Burgeffh of corporations, when firft fummoned to parliament, i. 503. TJie principles 
that operated to their forming one body of the legillature, with the reprefciitatives of 
counties, ii. 34. 

Eurgundiam and Armagnacs, import of thofe diftin6lIons in France, and the troubles occa- 

fioned by, ii. 271. 278. 
Burgundy^ John duke of, difputes the adminiftranon of affairs with the duke of Orleans, 
on the infanity of Charles VI. ii. 270. His deceitf il reconciliation with Orleans, li?. 
Caufes him to be aflaifinated, ih. Avows, and jufti/ies the aflaffin^ition, ib. Expelled 
France, and folicits the aid of England, 274. Attempts to feize the governmtnt, but 
is difappointed, 278. His treaty with Henry V. and fecret one with the Dauphin, 280. 
Diftrnftful precautions in the interview between him and the Dauphin, 281. Alfaflinated 
by the Dauphin's retinue, ib. 

— , Philip duke of, treats with Henry V. yields every thing to him, for the mar- 
riage of his filter with the duke of Bedford, and the revenging his father's murder, iL 
282. Articles of this treaty, 283. R-fledions on this treaty, ib. Review of his con- 
duct, 294. Marries his fifter to the duke of Bedford, 295. His quarrels wiih the 
duke of Cloucefter on account of Jaqueline countefs of Hainault, 300. Detaches him- 
fL'If from the EngUiTi intereft, 302. Recals his troops from the fiege of Orlean , 105. 
His alliance with the duke of Bedford renewed, 314. Befieg^s Cjmpelgne, and tak'.s 
Joan D' Arc prifoner, 316. Differs with the duke of Bedford, 319. Attends the con- 
grefs at Arras^ 320. Makes his pL-ace with Charles, 321. His heral 1 ill-treated at 
London, ib. Beficges Calais, 322. Retreats on t!ie defiance fent by the duke of Glou- 
cefter, 323. Concludes a truce with the Englifh, 326. 
— — , Charles duke of, makes an alliance with Edward IV. of England, ii. 374, 
Marries Edward's fifter, ib. Aififts him with a fleet againft the earl of Warwick, 380. 
Aififts him covertly attcr his expulfion, 384. Renews his alliance with Edward, 389, 
His death and character, 393. 

, Margaret duchcfs of, her character, il. 445. How Induced to prtronife the 

pretcnfions of Lambert Simnel agai.ift Henry Vll. 446. Sends forces to his alfiftance, 
ib. Raifts up the impofture of Perkin Warbeck, 467. Her public reception of 
him, 469. 

Muricigh^ Cecil lord, difco vers to Elizabeth the duke of Norfolk's confpiracy, ill. 4 6. Is made 
treafurer, and with others ordered by Eiizabeth to prepare the articles of mar ia^.t between 
her and the duke of Anjou, iv. 9. hiU vigilance and artifices in deteding confpiracies, 
ZI. His death and charaaer, 121. Was the propofer of a fchcme for levying a general 
loan, 171. And of exading money by eredling a court for the coiTe£lion of abbfes. 
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372. His computation of the queen's gifts to Efl[ex, 181. His magnificent hofpitalU 
ty, 191. 

Bwntj, fir Simon, fhort hlf^ory of, li. 217. Executed by Gloucefterand his party, not- 

withftandi/ig the quecn''s earneft folicitation for him, ih. 
Burton^ a divine, is cruelly fentenced by the ftar-chamber,.iv. 224. His fentence reverfed 

by tne comnjons, v. 12, See B.yfitokk. 
Butler, a character of his Hudibras, vi. 292. 



c. 

C -lEALy a charafter of the miniftry known unc^er that name, vi. 7. The counfcis given 
by, to the Icing, 9. Remarks on the fchemes adopted by, 49. Concert a plan for 
rcfloring poptry, 51, note, 

Caht, St b a ill an, fei;t out by Henry VII. on difcovery in America, ill. 503. Difcovers 
Newfoundland, ih. 

Cauif John, aiTumesth^ name of Mortinvr, IL 341. Heads an infuire6lion in Kent, ih. 
Gets pcflclfion of London, 342. His followers difcouraged and difperfcd, tB. Cade 
killed, iL 

Cad'iZy an expedition againft, under lord Ef?ingham and the earl of EfTex, iv. iii. Is taken 

and plundered, 112. 
Caeaiu*..l:ay the laft Britifh chief w' 0 withftood the Saxons, defeated, i. 33. 
Cae , in Nprmandy, is taketi and plundered by Edward 111. ii. 145. Its principal citizens 

carried over to England, 146. 
Cdejar, Jvilius, invades Eritain, r. 4. 

Caia'u, in Normandy, is belieged by Henry UI, ii. 153. The governor reduced to a par- 
ley, anJ hij rijanly behaviiur therein, 155. Edward's rigorous terms to th.- inhabitants, 
lb. Queen Fhi'ippa's intercclTion for them, 156. Its inhabitants turned out, and peo- 
pled with Englilli, 157, The treachery of the new governor, \b. His double treache- 
ry, ih. Great cxpence of maintai ling that ciry, 291. Is beliegeci by the duke of Bur- 
gundy, 322. The fiegc raifed, 323. Taken by the duke of Guile^ iii. 344. 

CaUaoma remains unfubdxied by the Romans, i. 8. See Scotland. 

Cahxtm II. pope, calls a council at Rheims, i. 250. His charadler of Henry I. of Eng- 
land, ii?. 

Ca^f^brny, league of, agsinft the Venetians, iii. 6. Peace of, between the emperor Charles 

V. and Fran. is i. of France, 97. 
Cjfnbr'tdge^ univerfity of, by whom faid to be founded, i. 35. Triruty colleg**. there, when 

founded, iii. 229. The vic^-chanccllor of, fafpcndcd for the refufal of a degree to a 

Beneditline monk recommended by James II. vi. 240. 
Camden^ a charaOcr of his hi.^ory of queen Elizabeth, iv. 341. 

Cam: belly prior of the Dominicans in Scotland, accufes Patrick Hamilton of herefy, and 
infults him at the Hake, iii. 182. His extraordinai y death, lb. 

CaP'j.iy p ace of, between Henry VIII. of Eur.l.md and Francis I. of France, iii. 211. 

Cawpty^io, cardinal, is appointed, jointly with W. Hey, by pope Clement VII. to try the 
validity of the maniagc of Henry VIII. with Catherine of Arragon, iii. 88. His' am- 
biguous behaviour, i'-. TJie tri:il opened, go. His abrupt prorogation of the court, 92. 
Is deprived of his Englil^ biihopric by parliament, 112. 

Can'ih)!, ajefuit, executed for tie.iionable pl-adtices. iv. 8. 

Car.mny when firft applied with fuccefs in fieges, ii. 304. 

Canon law, commilhoners appointed by Edward VI. to frame a body of, lii. 275. 

Canterbury^ the clandeftine el 6tion of Reginald to that fee, on the death of Hubert, u 
391. John de Gray biihop of Norw ich elefled at the inftance of king John, 392. 
Appeals lo the pope on both fides, Uk Difpatc<; with the pope concerning the clc^ion of 
Ralph de N. ville to that fee, 472. Terminated by th: election of Edmond, ib. The 
chapter lands of that fee feized by Henry Vlll. iii. 187. Archb.rtiops of, during the 
reign of James I. iv. 310. D iring the reign of Charles I. v. 252. 

Canute^ the Great, fon of Swcyn, his ravages in England, 1. 109. His cruel treatment of 
the Englifh hoftages, ib. Obtains by conipromife with Edmond Ironfidc the northern 
part of his kingdom, 111. Succeeds to the crown of England, tb. His political con- 
duct, 111. Marries Emmaj widow of Ethelrcd, 113. Goes to Denmark tu oppofe 
the Swedes, iL Goes again and conquers Norway, 114. His piety to the church, ib. 
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Undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib, Expofes the prepofterous flattery of his courtiers, 

115. Kis expedition againft the Scots, ih. His fons, 
Cat>e of Good Hope, firft difcovert-d, and a paflagc to the Eaft Indies that way, il. 502. 
C^j^ely fir William, convidcd on foine penal ftatutes, and fined by Henry VII. ii. 473. 

Fined again, and coniinitted to the Tuwer, 495. 
Caj^etf Hugh, itate of France at his acceflion to that kingdom, i. Z76. 27S. 
CaraEiuciii acfeattd by the Romans, i. 6. 

Care^Vf fir Peter, raiLs an infuncdlion in DevonlTiirc againfl queen Mary, on account of the 
Spaniih match, ili. 309. Is fupprcllcd by the eail of Bedford, and files to France, il^, 

Carliye^ biihop : f , defends the caufc of Richard 11. when a.^culed in pairuur.ent, ii. 232. 
Imprir)ned in the abbey of St. Albaif s, 234. The city taken from Charles I. by the 
Scots, V. 185. 

Caralinay when fettled, vi, 28S. 

Cavrcy Robert, a Scotlilh gcntlepan, arrives in London from his travels, iv. 242. How 
int.oduced to king James I. 243. is mad vifcount Rochcfter, and promot d to the 
privy council, ih. His education undertaken by James, 244. Contrails a friendfhip 
with fir T o.Tias Overbuiy, ^'5. Co.itrads a familiarity with lady EflTex, 245. Is in- 
lligaied by her to ruin fir Thomas Overbury, 246. Procures the divorce of lady EfTex, 
marries her, and is created earl of Somerfct, 247. See So najet. 

Cafte^ MrJ remarks^.on his account of t'.ie firft Rjimation of the houfe of commons, ii. 33. 
508. Kis notion of the nature of the homage paid by the kings of Scotland to thofe of 
England examined, 506. Exaii-iini^ition of his account of Pcrkin Waibec, 516. 

^^Jp/ii, earl of taken ptlfoner by the Engliih at the battle of Solway, iii. 194. Is releafed 
by Henry on conditions, 195. Is the only prifoner who complies with the order to return 
to England, 197. ^ Is gracioufly treated by Henry, and releafed with his brothers, iB. 

Cafin'cry prince, leads an army of German proteftants to the air^ftance ol the French Hugo- 
nots, iii. 506. U aiiilled by queen Elizab-th with m.oncy for this purpof^, 507, 

Cafiihy Peter king of, his cruelties, ii. 180. Imprif-ns and poifons his wife, Blanche de 
Bourbon, ih. Is cha ed from his dominions by Du Guefciin the French general, 181, 
Is protected by prince Edward, 182. Henry, natural brother to Peter, f::izes the king- 
dom, ih. Pcttr reftor d by prince Edward, 183. His ingratitude to Edward, ih. Pe- 
ter murdered by his b: other Henry, who obtains the kingdom, ih. Henry intercepts the 
ea l of Perr; broke by fea, and takes him and his army prifon^rs, 186. llabclla, queen 
of, married to Ferdinand king of Arragon, ii. 488. Comes to Philip archduke of 

. Auilria, by marriage with Joan dau^ter of Ifabella, on the death of Ifabdla, 491. Re- 
turns to Ferdinand on the death of Philip, 494. The ftates of, oppofe the emperor Charles 
marrying the princ fs Mary of England, iii. 82. 

Ciijlits of the nohility, the mifchlevous parpcfes they ferved, i. 267. The number of, in 
England, in tlie early part of the reign of Henry III. i. 465. 

CaJiU/Hiiiiiy tarl of, is accafcd or an intention to an'ailinate the king, but acquitted, vi. 141, 
Is fenc ambaflador to the pope by James II. 237. 

Cateau Cambrefis, peace of, between Philip of Spain, Henry of France, and Elizabeth of 
England, iii. 365. 

Cattfty, concerts the famous gunpowder- plot, to blow up the king and parliament, iv. 21S. 
Flies on the difcovery of the fcheme, 222. Is killed, ih. Remarks on his former good 
chara«5ter, ih, 

CathaiHey princefs of France, married to Henry V. of England, ii. 284, Bro ight to bed 
of a fon, af erw.;rd Henry VI. 287. Marries, after her huiband's death, hr Owen 
Tudor, a Wel/h gentleman, and thus founds the future grandeur of that name, 289. 
See Tudor. 

, of Arr:sgon, married to prince Arthur of England, ii. 488. On the death of her 
hufoand married to prince Henry, afterward Henry VIII. 489. Henry entertains fcru- 
ples concerning his marriage with her, iii. 82. Solicits the experor her n-phew's afllft- 
ance, 90. Her behaviour at the trial of her marriage, ih. Her appeal received at Rome, 
106. Refufos CrannVir's citation to app-ar before him, 108. Her marriage declared 
null, 109. Is degraded to the rank of princefs-dowager of Wales, but infifts on being 
ferved as qiie^n, il. Her death and letter to Henry, 130. 

— Howard, lady. See Hoxvard. 

— princefs of Portugal, is married to king Charles II. v. 421. Is accufed, by Oates 
and Bedloe, of being concerned in the popish plot, vi. 109, 

Catholics, See Refo> mafiofry FrotcftaitSy Hercfy^ &c. 
Ca'valters^ the appellation of, when and to whom given, v. 77. 
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Cat/fmij/hf fir Thomas, his fuccefsfr.l expedition againft the Spaniards and voyage round the 
world, iv. 73. 

Cc.:u/itjy fon of Kenric king of Wcfltix, his fuccefles againft the Britons, i. 40. Crulhed 
by a confecieracy under Ethelbert, king of Kent, iB. 

Cecil, fir William, is committed to the Tower, along wit'^ the proteilor Somerfet, iii. 275, 
When fecretary of ftatj, figns the patent for the iucccfiion of lady Jane Gray, 292. is 
made fecretary of ftate on the acceillon of quean Elizabeth, 357. Encourages her to rc~ 
eftabliJh the protcftant religion, iB, Remonftrates to Elizabeth the expediency of aflilt- 
ing the protcftant malcontents in Scotland, 377. Signs the treaty of Edinburgh with 
Dr. Wotton on the part of Elizabeth, 379. Informs the houfe of commons of the 
queen's promife to marry, and of her reafons againft naming a fuccefTur, 426. His aiU 
vicc to Elizabeth, on Mary taking refuge in England, 446. Is appointed one of the 
comnvj/Tioners to enquire into the co-id utt of Mary, 453. Interpofes with queen Eliza- 
beth in favour of the reformacion, 464, no'e. 465. His great influence over Elizabeth, 
467. Is (tnt with propolals to Mary, who concludes a treaty with Elizabeth, 476. 
Writes a letter to Lenox the regent, on this bufintfs, calculated to fruftrate it, iB, Is 
created lord Burleigh, 40 6. See Burleigh. 

Cecily Sir Robert, U maJe fecrc ary of ftatc, iv. 115. Is made mafter of the wards, 133. 

' Is created ead of Salilbury, 199. Sec Salijhury. ^ 

, Sir Edward, is lent with a fleet againft Caaiz, but fails iv, 352. Is forced to re- 
turn, by the plague among liis men, 353. 

CcUJiine Ij'l. pope, rcfufjs toablblve Philip of France from his engagements to Richard I, 
of England, i. 360. Renews the kgintine authority to Longchamp bifhop of Ely, 
362. Is wrote to by Eleanor, qaecn dowager of England, on the captivity of Rich- 
ard in Germany, 366. Thrja'.ens the emperor with excommunication oa this ac- 
count, 365. 

Cdibdiyy the politi al motives of enforcing it on the Romifli clergy, i. 83. Synods ©ailed 

to eftablish it, 201. 248. See R^fonnMion. 
Cenulj^hy king of Mercia, his unfortunate reign, i. 42. 
Ceadtvalla^ king of Wtflex, hi^ hlftury, i. 41. 

CtQik'.y among the Anglo-Saxons, import of that dcnnm.i nation, i. 157. 
Ct-rdic, theSaKon, arrive;; in Britain with his fon Kenric, i. 18. Defeats the Britons, ih, 
Eftabliflies the kingdom of Wclfcx, 19. S<ic f Pre fix, 

Cmmbra, in Portugal, a rich carrack taken there, by an Englifii fl^et, iv. 159. 
Chair ^ fed an, the firlt feen in England, ufed by the duke of Buckingham, iv. 32^ 

Gave great indignation at firft to the people, ib, 
Chalom^ rencontre there, between Edward I. and the French knights Incenfed at hi» 

fucceiles in a tournament there, ii. 2. 
Chamhei iain^ Thomas, is executed for robbing the fair at Bofton in Lincelnfhire, ii. 10. 
Champcrr.otiy Henry, raifes, with queen Elizabeth's leave, a body of volunteers to afllft 

the French Pot.ftants, lii. 489. 
Chancellor^ of England, the nature of his office In the time of Henry II. i. 285. A lilt 

of thofe durintg' the reign of James I. iv. 310. During the reign of Charles I. v. 252 
Chapter lands y feizcd by Henry VIII. from the fees of Canterbury, Vork, and London, 

iii, 187. 

Cbarlemagnej emperor, enters into an alliance with Offa, king of Mercia, i. 37. His 
bigoted cruelty to the pagans in Germany, 50. Confequences of his conduct, 51. 

Charles^ prince, fecond fon of James L becomes prince of Wales, by the death of his 
elder hrothrr Henry, iv 241. A marriage with the fecond daughter of Spain propofed 
for him, 26q. Is pfrfuaded by Buckingham to go to Madrid to vifit the Infanta^ 
291. The difficulty with which he obtained permiiTion of Jame::, 293. His recep- 
tion in Spain, 294. Returns home, 296. Obtains a high character in Spain, ib. Is 
perfuaded by Buckingham to oppofe the mamagc, 3(;7. Vouches the triUh of Buck- 
ingham's mifreprefcntation of fhe affair to Parliament, 300, A maraiage with the 
princefs Henrietta of France pi opofed, 306. Death of his father, 309, Sec the next 
article* 

Char lei I. fummons a parliament on his acceflion, iv. 343. Prorogues it on account of 
his marriage with the princefs Henrietta, ib. Inquiry into the caufe of th'? fmall fupply 
voted to him by the commons, 345. Character of the duke of Buckingham, and his 
great influence over him, ih. A plan c >ncerted by the commons fc)r the aflertion of 
civil liberty, 347. Enter'ains high ideas of monarchical power, 348. Adjourns the 
parliament to Oxford on a-ccount (^f the plague, ib. Reprcfents his neceflities to par- 
lia 'lent, Is refufed on account of the alTiftance fent againft the Rochellers, 350* 
Hii niodcration towards the catholics aggravates the popular difquLets, 351. Diflblvci 
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the parliament on the plague appearing at Oxford, 352. Iflues privy feals for h6T* 
rowing money, i^. InefteCitual attempt on Cadiz, iL Calls a fecond parliament, 353/ 
Threatens the commoners, 357. Imprifona two commoners who managed Bucking- 
ham's impeachment, i-i'. Is forced to reltafe them, 35S. His refledlions on the pro- 
ceedings of the common?, 3 5(^, DiiVolves the parliament, 360. Publiihes a declara- 
tion in defence of himfelf. i'\ Raifes money by difpenfing with the penal laws againft 
catholics, 361. Solicits loans f om the nobility, and from the city, 362. Is refufed 
by the city, Levies ihip-money for the firlt time, ih. Refolves to levy a general 
loan, iB. Imprifons thofe who refufe compliance, 364. Other opprefTions exercifed on 
refufal, 366. Engages in a war with France, 367. Sends a fleet to the aflTiftance of 
the Hugonots in Rechelle, 370. Calls a third parliament, 373. His theatening ad- 
drefs to it, 37^. Five fubfidies voted by the commons, 377. Sends a meHage to the 
houfe, 382. His farther expoftulations with the commons, i£. And with the lords, 
383. His evafive manner of palTing the petition of right, 384. Gives his full aflenC 
to it, 3S5. Prorogues the parliament, 388. His behaviour on information of Buck- 
ingham's aflalUnation, 390. Difcovers an intention to elude the petition of right, 
392- Levies tonnage and poundage, after the expiration of the grant of thofe dtuies, 
394. Pleads his neceiiiCy fur this meafure, iL The commons inQft on his difcontinu- 
ing this prerogative, 395. His cmbarrartment at this demand, il. His religious fenti- 
ments, 398. His quarrtl with the commons augmented on tlie fubjcft of tonnage and 
poundage, 400. Diffolves the parliament, iB. Imprifons fome of the members, il. 
Makes peace with France and Spain, 403. Affifts Gullafus, king of Sweden, in his 
invafion of Germany, 404. His domeftic character, 405. Promotes the popu- 
lar leaders, 407. Chara(£lers of Strafford and Laud, iB. Orders by proclama- 
tion no one to propofe the calling of another parliament, 414. Levies money irregularly 
by his regal authority, iB, Encourages the magnificent repair of St. PauPs cathedral, 415. 
Revives monopolies, 416. Enlarges the powers of the council of York, and court of 
ftiir-chamber, ih. Renews his father's edidt for recreations on Sunday, 418. Takes a 
journey to Scotland, i^. Levies Ship-money over the whole kingdom, 419. Arbi- 
trary fentences of the ftar-chambcr, 421, 422, 423. Equips a fleet to attack the Dutch 
herring -*ifliery, and obtains a fum for licence to fifli, 423. Stops the emigration of 
purirans to America, 425. Trial of John Hampden for refufmg to pay {hip-money, 429. 
Reafon of his attachment to church-authority, 434. Declares a general refumption of 
crown-lands in Scotland, 435. Introduces the canons and liturgy there^ 438. Tu- 
mults at Edinburgh on this account, 439. Enforces the liturgy by proclamation^ 44!. 
Revolt of the Scots, and the covenant framed and univerfally fubfcribed, iB. Sends 
the marquis of Hamilton to treat with the covenartters, 442. Frames a covenant on his 
part, which is reje£led, 443. Epifcopacy abolifhed in Scotland by the general alTem- 
bly, 444. Refufes the propcrfal of a neutrality as to the low countries, 446. Sends 
the marquis of Hamilton with a fleet and army againfl: the Scots, 448. Joins an army 
under the earl of Arundel, and marches to Berwick, ib. Receives propofals for a 
treaty from the covenanters, 449. His rerte<5tions on the propofal, tB. Concludes an 
imprudent pacification with them, 450. How induced to this meafures, 451. Difbands 
an army, 452. Aflembles a tburth parliament, after an interval of eleven years, iB, 
Lays before it an interceptftd Letter from the Scots malcontents to the king of France, 
453. His pleas for fupplies, iB, Dcfires thic good offices of the peers with the com- 
monsj 455. His concelfions to the commons, 456. Diflblves the parliament abruptly, 
459. His arbitrary proceedings againft obnoxious members, iB. Pi, bliflies a declara- 
tion of his reafons for diflblving the parliament, 460. His fchemes for fupplying him- 
felf with money, 461. Prepares another armament againft the Scots, 462. Names 
commiflioners to treat with the Scots at Rippon, 463. Summons a great council of 
peers at York, iB. The treaty of Rippon adjourned to London, 46 ^. Promifes the 
earl of Strafford proted^ion, v. 5* Meeting of the long parliament, iB, Impeachment 
of Strafford, iB, Of Laud, 7. Of Finch, iB. Votes of the Commons regarding griev- 
ances, 8. His obfci vations to parliament on their proceedings, J^. Endeavours to re- 
gain confidence by complying to the dlfpofition of parliament, 23. Receives limited 
grants of tonnage and poundage, iB. Pafles the zO[ for triennial parliaments, 24. 
Changes his miniftry, 25. Counterfigns the pe tition of the army, 37. Interpofes with 
the lords in favour of Strafford, 39. Straff&rds ietter to him, 40. Gives his aflent td 
Strafford's attainder by commiffK>n, tB. Pafles the bill for not proroguing, adjourning, 
or diflblving the parliament without their own conlent, ib. Pafles the bill for abollftiing 
the high commiffion cou't, and ftar-chamber, 44* Goes to vifit Scotland, 46* A 
Vqi. VL a S 
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•ommittee of both hoiifes appointed to attend him, ib. Laws pafTei by the Scots par. 

liament, 49. Endeavours to conciliate the atfeftions of the Scots, 50. -is obliged by 
the Engliili commons to reduce the Irifh army, 55. Is thwarted in his intention ot fend- 
ing the difbanded men into the Spanifti fervice, ib. Sir Phelim O'neale torges a corn- 
million from him for the Iiifh maflacre, 61. Communicates his intelligence of the 
Jriih infurrc6Vion to the Scots parliament, ib. Informs the Engliih parliament of it, 61. 
Returns to London, and is prefented with the vemonftrance and petition ot the commons, 
71. Anfwers the remonftrance, ib. Impeaches Lord Kimbolton and five commoners, 
79. Orders the impeached members to be delivered up, 80. Goes himfell' to the 
houfe to demand them, 81. Orders a common council of London to be alTembled, 
which he attends, 81. His treatment by tlie Londoners, ib. Retires to Hampton- 
court, 83. Remarks on his conduft towards parliament, 84. MelTages between him 
and the parliament, 85. Pafles the bill fent to him, 87. The commons prepare to defend 
their meafures by arn^s, ib. Evades affenting to the bill appointing the lieutenants »f 
the counties by the comnnons, 89. His reply to their folicitations to pafs it, 91.^ Re- 
moves to York, 9a. Is encouraged by the princpal nobility and gentry, 93. Refufesto 
to pafs the militia bill, and iflfucs proclamations againft the proceedings of the commons, 
iB. Anfwers their memorials by the aiTiftance of Lord Falkland, 95. Iflues commif- 
fions of array, in oprpofition to the militia, ib. Is rcfufed admittance to Hull, 96. The 
county of York levies a guard for him, ib. Receives military ftores from Holland, 97. 
His anfwer^to the propofitions of agreement fent by the parliament, 98. Ereds hh 
ftandard at Nottingham, 99. State ef the parties at the commencement of the civil 
■war, 100. His revenue ftopped by parliament, loa. Is prevailed upon to make 
overtures for a treaty, 105. His declarations before his army, 107. Prince Rupert 
defeats a party of Effcx's 108. Marches from Shrewlbury to meet Ffiex, 109. Bat- 
tle of Edge-hill, ik Takes pofTefTion of Oxford, 110. Marches toward London, IIK 
Receives an addrefs from the parliament for a treaty, ib. Defeats two regiments at 
Brentford, ib. Returns to Oxford, ib. Demands of the parliament in the negociation 
there, 1 12. Reading taken from him by the earl of Efllx, 113. Cornwal reduced to 
obedience to him by fir Ralph Hopton, 116. His generals defeat the parliament com- 
manders, at Bradoc-dowu and Stratton, 117. Sends prince Maurice and the marquis 
of Hertford into the weft, 118. Lord Wilmot, fent with tavahy to the weft, defeats 
fir Willidm Waller on Roundway-down, 119. Receives a reinforcement brought over 
by the queen, 120. Briftol taken by prince Rupert, tzi. Publiihes a manifefto, and 
renews his proteftation, laz, Joins the camp at Briftol, ib. Befieges Gloucefter, i^. 
Eaifcs the fiege on the approach of EfTex, izS. Battle of Newbury, ib. Eftablifhes a 
garrifon in Reading, 129. Applies to Ireland for aOiftancc, 131. His reply to the 
offer of mediation made by the Scots commiffioners, 133. Oilers Onnond to conclude 
a ceflation with the Irifh rebels, 139. Receives troops from Ormond, i^. A vindica- 
tion of his^ innocence as to the Irifti rebellion, 479. Endeavours to form a parliament 
at Oxford, in oppofition to that at London, 141. Circulates privy feals for loans, 142. 
Solicits a treaty, ih. Declares the parliament at London not 'to be a free one, or 
intitlcd to authority, 143. Writes to the parliament, which rejeds his offers, 144.. 
Prmce Rupert is defeated at Marfton-moor, 148. York and Newcaftle taken from 
TXTM^-^'^^^ilr^M ^PP^^^fs Ruthven, earl of Brentford, a general under him, i^. Routs Sir 
Wilham Waller at Cropedy-bridge, Reduces Effex's army in the weft, I^ 

defeated at Nevybury 152. Makes frefh propofals for a treaty, 161. Sends commif- 
fioners to Uxbridge, 162. His offers with regard to church government, 164. His 
offers with regard to the militia, 165. The licentious difpofttion and praaices of his 
troops, 179. Reheves Chefter, 180. Takes Leicefter, iB. Battle of Nafeby, 181. 
is defeated, 182. His cabinet of letters feized, and publiftied by the parliament, ib, 
Recals prmce Ruperfs commlffion on the lofs of Briftol, 184. Is again defeated at 
fZ- I h '00 ^° Lord Afliley defeated, 187. His fortitude 

under his dilafters, ,88. ^ Is refufcd a treaty by the parliament, k His commiffion f 
tht: earl of Glamorgan with regard to Ireland, 1S9. Glamorgan's condudl, iL Juf- 
tifies himfelf m this aftair, ib. Retires from Oxford, and puts himfelf into the hands 
of the Scots army before Newark, 193. Is put under a guard by them, 194. His 
Ueatment by the preachers, 195. Is obliged to order his garrifons to furrender, iB, 
Receives frefh propofala from the parliament and the Sco's, 196. Is delivered up to the 
Inghfli commiffioners, 199. Is conduced to Holdcnby, i5. Is feized by cornet 
Joyce, and conveyed to the army, 205, The indulgence of the army toward him, 
212. .^J^e army enters intt) treaty with him, for the fettlement of the nation, 213. 
His otters toCromwel and Ireton, tB. h brought by the army to Hamploa-court, 
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ai6. His confinement Increafed, 218. Flics to the ifle of Wight, th, Entrufts hlni- 
felf to Hammond the governor, who lodges him in Carifbroke caftle, 219. Negotiatci 
again with the parliament, zzz. The parliament voles againft all farther treaty with 
him, 223. I5 clofely confined, 224. The Scots commilHoners treat with him fov 
arming Scotland in his favour, 225. A Heet in the river declares for him, 22S. 
Treats with commiiTioners of the parliament, fent for that purpofe, 229. The point* 
debated between them, 250. Is again fei zed by the army, and confined in Hurft- 
caftle, 23-5. Is brought to London to be tried, 239. His trial opened, 240. Hi* 
fpeech againft the authority of the court, 241. Is condemned, 242. Reflexions 01^ 
this event, 243. His behaviour after fentence, 244. His execution, 246. His 
charatler, 247. His children, 252. Inquiry Into the authenticity of the lean Baji^ 
likcy 2^3- ' Chara6ter of this work, and its fuppol^d influence in producing the reftora- 
tion of his fan, th. His love for the fine arts, 392. His pidlures and furniture foldi 
393. His death, how firft refolved upon, 482. Vindicated from the charge of 
inUncerky> 523. 

Charlcsy prince of Wales, fon of Charles I. is fent by his father general into the weft, 
V. 184. Retires over to Paris to his mother, 186. Takes command of a fleet which 
declares for the king, 228. Is proclaimed king by the Scots, 257. Is obliged to re- 
move from Holland, 267. Defires the Scots commiflioners to attend him at Breda, 
268. The terms propofed to him there, il. His treatment on landing in Scotland, 
275. The declaration he is forced to publifh, 276. Is obliged to fign twelve articles 
of repentance, th. Goes to the Scotch camp, but is ordered by the clergy to leave it, 
279. Is crowned at Scone, 281. Is reproved by a committee of minifters for his 
gallantries, 282. Is detected in an attempt to efcape, ih. Is permitted to join the 
camp, 283. Marches into England, Ih. Is routed by Cromw'el at Worccfter, 284. 
Secretes himfelf at Bofeobel, 285. Travels in difguife to Briftol, ih. Takes refuge 
with colonel Windham, 286. Embarks at Shoreham in SufTex for Normandy, 287. 
Encourages an infurreftion of the royalifts againft the protestor, 319. Is forced to re- 
tire from France, 323. Forms a league with Philip of Spain, and keeps a court at 
Bruges, 345. His reception by the French and Spanilh minifters, at the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, 366. Sends a letter to Monk, 370. His letter delivered to parliament* 
3S2. He is proclaimed, 383. 
Charles II. is reftored by parliament, v. 383. The refpe^l ftiewn to him hy foreign pow- 
ers on this event, ib. Lands at Dover, 3S4. His charadlcr and perfonal qualificationg, 
399. Forms his miniftry, 400. Settlement of the ftate, 401. The late king's 
judges ordered to furrender, on excluhon from pardon, 402. Paflfes an att of indemni- 
ty, ib. His revenue fettled, ib. Reftores epifcopacy and the liturgy, 408. His rea- 
fons for reftoring epifcopacy in Scotland, 412. Reftores the bifliops to their feats in 
parliament, 416. All military authority furrendered to him, ih. The regulation of 
corporations granted to him, 417. His motives for marrying Catherine of Portugal, 
420. Sells Dunkirk to the French, 426. Iflues the declaration of indulgence, 427. 
Is attached to the catholic religion, ib. Becomes difgufted with Clarendon, 430, Is 
ruled by hie miftrefs the Duchefs of Cleveland, 431. H\i charafter and conduct, ib. 
Demands, and ohtains, a repeal of the triennial att, 433. Sends Sir Robert Holmes to 
attack the Dutch fettlements, 436, Obtains a fum from the city of London for the 
Dutch war, 437. Declares war againft the United Provinces, 438. Endeavowrs to 
engage France to unite againft the Dutch, 440. Denmark declares againft him, 441. 
PaiTes the five-mile aft, 442. Makes advances toward a peace with the States, 450. 
Treaty of Breda, 453. Baniftiment of Clarendon, 456. Concludes the triple alliance, 
462^ Treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle, 463. Is forced to pafs the bill againft the import- 
ation of Irifti cattle, 472. As alfo the aft againft conventicles, yi. 6. Charaftcr of 
his cabai miniftry, 8. The counfels inftilled into him by, 10. Is prevailed on to defert 
his triple alliance, and to league with France, by his After the duchefs of Orleans, 12. 
Is influenced alfo by his French miftrefs, the duchefs of Portfmouth, ib. Pardons 
Blood for his attempt on the regalia, and promotes, him, 17. Beftows a peerage and th^ 
treafurer's ftafF on Sir Thomas Cliftbrd, for his expedient of ftiutting up the exchequer, 
20. A fecond declaration of indulgence, 21. Sufpenfion of the navigation aft, 
Martial Lw revived, ib. Declares war againft the Dutch, 23. His rcrleftions on the 
fuccefies of Lewis in the Low Countries, 32. His demands from the States, 33. His 
fpeech to parliament, 38. His declaration of indulgence oppofcd by the commons, 40. 
Recals the declaration, 41. Prorogues the parliament, 46. Afks advice of parliament 
refpefting making peace with the Dutch, 47. Peace concluded, 48. Proof of his en^ 
tering into a fcheme for reftoring popery^ 51, note. Duplicity of has conduft on this oc- 
♦afio% ih. Sii WilUaJU Temple's free rcmonArance to him, 54. Is unable to obtain st 
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,fupply for taking off anticipations of hU revenue, 59. Supprefles coffee-houfes by pr^, 
clamation, 60. Recals the proclamation, iS. His embarraflfv'i fituation at the time of 
the congrefs of Nimeguen, 66. His fpeech to parliament, 67- Is exhorted hy parlia- 
ment to guard againft the growing power of France, (58, Requefls fupplies, and pledges 
his honour for the proper application of them, 69. Is addreHed by the parliament to 
form an alliance with the States againlt France, 71, Adjourns the parliament, iB. Se- 
cretly figns a treaty with France, and obtains a penfian from that court on promife of his 
neutrality, iB. Receives the prince of Orange at Newmarket, 72. Concludes a mar- 
riage between him and the princefs Mary, 73. Concerts the terms of peace with the 
prince, 74. Sends the terms to Paris, 75. His inftrii£lions to fir William Temple, 
with Temple's reply, iB. Concludes an alliance with the States, to oblige France to 
peace, 76. The parliament ftill diftruftful of him, ih. Receives a palfionate addrefs 
from the commons, 77. Concludes a treaty with th^: Suites to oblige Lewis to an im- 
mediate evacuation of the towns in Flanders, 79. His condud: in regard to the treaty of 
Nimeguen, 83. His obfervation on the complaints made of Lauderdale's adminiltration 
in Scotland, 92. Js warned of a popifh plot, 94. Publidies proclamations for the dif- 
covcry of the murderers of fir Edmondbu-y Godfrey, 104. His fpeech to parliament, 
iB. Ridicules the popiih plot privately, 108. Prot-fts his queen from the accufation of 
Oates and Bedloc, 109. Refafes to pafs tha militia hill, 110. His private contraft 

'with Louis, for the peace of Nimeguen, difcovered by Danby^s letters, in the houfe of 
commons, iii, DilTolves the parliament to fcreen Donby, 112. Is obliged to fummon 
a parliament again for money, 116. Defires his brother to retire beyond f^a, 117. De- 
clares the illegitimacy of the duke of Monmouth, 118. Afierts the prerogative of re- 
jecting the fpeakcr chofen by the commons, iB. The pretenfion compromifed, iB, Af- 
ferts his intention of protedting Danby againft the refentment of the commons, 119. 
Chufcs a new council by the advice of fir William Temple, 121. A lift of the new 
council, 122. i'ropofes to parliament limitations on a popi*h fucceflbr to the crown, 12;^. 
Habeas corpus aft palled, 125. The parliament takes advantage of his necelTities, 126. 
Prorogues, and after diflblve*< the parliament, izS. The popularity of his behaviour, 
130. Is prevailed on by the duke of York to deprive Monmouth of his command, and 
fend him abroad, 137, Is ftrongly petitioned for a parliament, 139. His fpeech to the 
new purlianient, 142. Evades palling a repeal of the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, 156. 
Difn:>lycs the parliament, and fummons another to meet at Oxford, iB. His fpeech to 
the new parliament, 157. Diflolves it, 160, Perfecutes the difTenters, J76. Iflues a 
writ of ^lio uuatranto againft the city of London, 178. Conditions on which he reftored 
the charter, 179 Makes profit by the furrender of corpovaiion chatters, 180. How he 
cfcnped the Rye-houfe plot, 184. His motives for, not fparing lord RufVel, 188. Mar- 
ries th6 lady Anne to prince George of Denmark, 196. Particulars of a private agree- 
ment between him and Lewis XIV. 198, note. Is conjectured to have intended anal*-er- 
ation of his political mcafures, 200. Dies, iB. His private chara£ter, 201. His poli- 

' tical character, 2C2. Compared to the emperor Tiberius, 203, The royal fociety in - 
ftituted by him, 288. Why unable to encourage literary merit, 289. 
Ctarie' the Sirnple, king of France, r^ifiens Neuftria to Rollo the Dane, and gives him his 

•diiughter, L 104. 

the Fair, king of France, the grounds of his difputc with Edward IL of Eng- 
land, ii. 88. Secretly countenances the confpiracy of his fifter q\ieen Ifabella, againlt 
EdVvard, 90. 

, (1;iuphin of France, Is feduced by Chsules king of Navarre, ii. 163. Repents, 

and betrays Charles into the hands of his father John, ib. His government renounced 
on his father's captivity, and all affairs thrown into confufion, 171. Rejedls the dif- 

■ honourable treaty concluded by his father at London, 17';. His prudent difpofttion on 
Edw^ird's invafion, 174. Succeeds to the crown on his father's death, 178. The firft 
a6^p of his reign, 179. Acknowledges the young count de Mount fort, duke of Bri- 
tanny, ib. Is engaged by the count de Tranftamare to invade Peter king of Caf- 
tile, 181. Summons prince Edward to Paris, 185. Invades the EngUfti provinces in 

' France, ib. 

VL of France, his fituation compared with that of Richard II. of England, ii. 
269. Diforders the kingdom became fubje<5l to, from the devolving of the regal power 
on the duke of Orleans and Burgundy on his infanity, 270. See France^ Burgundyy and 
Orieam. Dies, 288. 

VII. of France, his chara£ter, and fituation at the death of his father, ii. 293- 

His diftrelTcd fituation after the battle of Verneuil, 299. How recovered from his def- 
pair on the fiege of Orleans, 305. Determines, on the fucccfs of Joan d'Arc, to take 
the field, 513, Marches into Rheims, and is crowned there, i^. His volunteer army 
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difbanJs, 315. Makes peace with the duke of Burgundy at Arras, 321, His advan- 
tages in the war with the EngUHi, 523. Concludes a truce with the Englirfi, -^26. 
His pruderit employment of this interval, 33O. Renews the war, 331. Ti^ko 
Rouen, and recovers the province of Normandy, 332. Recovers Guicnne, ib. Dies, 

CbarUi VIII. king of France, encourages the Flemings in their oppofition to his fl^ther- 
in-law Maximilian, king of the Romans, ii. 4.51. Invades Britanny hy invi:ation of 
the barons, 452. Manies the duchefs of Britanny, 462. Returns the daughter of 
Maximilian, to whom he had been contratted, ih. Mvikes peace with Spain, an J his 
ceflions to that court, 465, Receives Peildn Warhec, and patronifes him, 46S, In- 
vades Italy, 47 5. 

■ IX. of France, his mother Catherine de Medicis appointed regent during his mi- 

nority, iii. 2S3. Media'. League of Bayonnc for th-r jxtirna'ion of the Hugunot :, 

I 420. Is forced to an accommodation with the prince of Condr, 4S8. Concludes a fc- 
cond accommodation with the protellants, 489. His difTimulation toward the profeflant ' 
leaders, 501. Marries his filter to the prince of Navarre, ih. Orders the poifonirrg of 
the queen of Navarre, ib, Maffacre of Pari<vj ih. The maflacre of the Haganots ex- 
tended to the provinces, 502. Extorts a recan'^adon of the proteftant religion from the 
young king of Navarre, and the prince of Conde, ib. Calumniates the proteft- 
ants at foreign courts, to palliate thefe barbarities, ih. His death and charac- 
ter, 505. 

, grandfon of Ferdinand of Arragon, fuccegds him in the kingdom of Spain, iii. 36. 
Is chofen emperor of Germany, 40. 

— — ^— V. emperor of Germany, his character compared with that of his competitor 
Francis I. of France, iii. 41. His extenfive domjDi'jns, ib. Motives of his vifit to 
Henry VIII. 42. Pays his court to cardinal Wolfcy, ib. A fecond intervicsw between 
him and Henry,, at Gravtlines, 44. His grants to V/olfey, 45. Makes war a^ainl: 
France, ib. His exorbitant demands from Francis, 46. Concludes an :«lliance witli ths 
pope and Henry, againd Francis, ib. Comes over again to England, 56- Renews his 
court to Wol fey, ih. Is infcalleJ knight of the garter, ib. The duke of Bourbon re- 
volts againft Francis, and enters his fervice, 63. Invades France, and takes Fontarabl.-), 
65. A new treaty between hi.m and H-nry for the invalion of France, 66. Invades 
Provence, 67. Battle of Pavia, and cspiivity of Francis, 63. His hypocrify on tn's 
occafion, 69. His exorbitant demands for the ranfom of Francis, 73. Carries Francis 
to Madrid, 74. Vifits hirr, ib. Refi:ores Francis by the treaty of Madrid, 75. 
hypocrify on the news of the taking of Rome by the Imperial troops, 77. War de- 
clared againft him by France and England, 79. Challenges Francis to fmgle combat, 
ib. Intimidates the pope, S6. Peace of Cambray with Francis, 97. Sultan Solvman 
conquers Hungary, and befieges Vienna, 98. Makej advances toward an accommoda- 
ti-)n with Henry, 130. His unfuccefsful invafion of France, 131. Concludes a truce 
with Eraucis for ten years, 154. Afks of Francis permilTion to pafs through France ta 
the Netherlands, 174. Is honourably received and conducted through', ib. His un- 
grateful inftncerity towards Francis, 179. Irritates Henry againft Francis, and concludes 
an alliance with him, 180. 198. His remark on Henry's fuppreflTion of the monafterie?, 
190. Reduces the duchy of Cleves, 201. Beheges Landrecy, ib. Is foixed to aban- 
don the fiege, ib. Invades France in concert with Henry, 205. Takes St. Difier, 206. 
Concludes a feparate peace with Francis, 207. His condu£l relating to the council of 
Trent, 241. His artful and treacherous behaviour toward the princes of the proteftant 
league, ib. His reafons for declining an alliance with the proteftor Somerfu't on the part 
of Edward VI. 270. Is reduced to grant an equitable peace to the proteftants, by Mau- 
rice eletflor of Saxony, 305. Makes an unfuccefsful attempt on Metz, ih. Propofes 
his fon Philip as a hulband to queen Mary of England, ib. His reafons for ftopping car- 
dinal Pole on his journey to England, 306. Sends over a large fum to bribe the Engiifh 
parliament, 314. Inftru<£!:s cardinal Pole to exhort Mary, to moderation toward her pro- 
teftant fubje ft s, 325. Refigns all his hereditary dominion", to hi^ fou Philip, 335. Re- 
tires to a monaftery in Eftremadura, 336. His employment in his retreat, ib» His cha- 
rafter, compared with that of pope Paul IV. 337. 

• • — ^ king of Navarre, fome account of, and his character, ii. 16 1- Procures Charles 

de la Cerdd, conftable of France, to be aifaflinated, and his behaviour on that occafion, 
162. John, king of France, purchafes a peace with him, ib. Seduces the dauphin, 
Charles, who betrays him into the hands of his father, 163. Is thrown into prifon, ib 
Efcapes, 172. 

' X. of Sweden, his fuccefs in the north, v. 322, Befieges Copenhagen, but is* 

forced to defifl, by an Engll/h and Dutch fleet, 365. 
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Charles dc Blols, marnes the niece of John HI. duke of Britanny, and h acknowladgfcrf 
fuccelTor to that duchy, \u 136. Befieges the countefi de Mauntfoit ifi Hennebonne, 
139. Is forced to laife the fiege by the arrival of fuccours from England^ 140. Is taken 
prLibnerby the countefs de Mountfort, 153. Is llain in Brkanny, 179- 

Ccarmouth, battle there between the Englirh and Danes, i. 51. 

Charter of liberties granted to the Englifh by Henry I. f. Z34. Review of this charter, 
236. Renewed by Stephen, and confirmed by H. nry 11. 406. The great charter, 
called McJgna Charta^ granted by John, 411, The principal heads of this charter, 412. 
Remarks upon it, 413. 453» Securities for the fulfilment of it, 415. A new one 
granted by Henry III. 456. The differences between this charter and the Magna Charta 
of John, ilf. A confirmation of it by Henry, 457. A charter of forefts granted by 
tim, ih. The great charter renewed and confirmed by a parliament at Oxford, 463. A 
folemn Gonfirnnation of thii great charter by Henry, 480. The two charters confirmed 
by parliament at home, and by Edward I. in Flanders, ii. 45. Are confirmed by him 
in the fullell manner 0.1 his refirn, with farther fecuritiesj i//. A free ajid full confirni- 
arian of them by Edward I. 46. Above twenty parliamentary confirmations of the great 
charter, granted by Edward HI. 190. 

ChartreSf the city of, befieged by the prince of Conde, iii. 48?. 

Chateau Gaillard on the frontier of Normandy, defcribed, i. 587. Is befieged and taken 
by Philip of France, 388. 

Cbatelrauit^ the earl of Arran created duke of, iii. 253. Refigna hi^ authority as regent 
of Scotland to the queen dowager, 345. Interpofes and effects an accommodation be- 
tween the queen regent and the Congregation of the Lordy 375. -Joins the Congregathn, 
376. 1*1 difcontented at the marriage of Mary with the lord Danley, 417. Enters into 
a confpiracy againft Mary at Stirling, 418. Is forced to take refuge in England, 419. 
Js pardoned on condition of retiring to France, ih. Arrives in London during the con- 
ference at York, but is detained by Elizabeth till Murray's return, 458. Lay* down 
his arms on the detedion of Norfolk's confpiracy, 500. 

Chauntry, what, iii. 209, note, 

Chtrtngtonf battle there, between Waller and Hopton, v. 1 45. 
Ctcjiery when firft crefted into a billiypric, iii. 159. 

Clifdy fir Jofuh, his account of the great increafe of wealth after the reftoration^ 
vi. 186. 

Cbi'vah^ the pafiTion for, when firft introduced among the Englifh, i. 452. The romantic 

principles of, deduced, ib. How improved during the times of the crufades, ih, 
Chnfi church, Oxford, hiftory of its firft foundation, iii. 229. 
Chrijiiamfyy its firft introdudlion among the Anglo Saxons, i. 23. 

Church, the power of the, in the times of the Anglo Norman kings, i. 451. The autho- 
rity of, detached from the ftate, by the ill-judged policy of William the Conc^ucror, ik 
Eftimate of its revenues in the reign of Henry IV. ii. 261. Propofal formed by the com- 
THons to convert them to civil purpofc;^, iL For its reformation from popery, fee Reform- 
at'iDtf. An examinafion of its principles of reformation, iii. 461. Reflections on the 
revolution of its doftrines concerning the abfolute decrees of God, iv. 319. 

Churciiil, captain, diftinguifhes himfelf in the French army againft the Imperialifts, vi. 61. 
Joins the prince of Orange, on his invafion of England, 262. 

CiraAts^ by itinerant juftices, eftablifhcd by Henry H. i. 334. 

C5/i« in England, the ftate of, at the time of the Norman conqueft, i. 156. See C<?f/*» 
rations, » 

rmV laws, a new of the ftate of, as modelled by the Anglo Norman kings, i. 452. 

' fuciety, the advantages of, in comparifon of barbarous ages, i. 165. 

CUiimsy a court of, erected for the divilion of lands in Irelnnd, vi. 470. 

CUinrkardt, earl of, forms a combination among the Irifii catholics, and drives the nuncr© 
Rinucciniout of the ifland, v, 260. Invites Ormond back from France, ib. Is obliged 
to fubmit to parliament, retires, and dies, 292. 

CJiirenci'f Lionel duke of, fecond fon of Edward III. a brief view of his life, ii. 189. 

, Thomas duke of, fon of Henry IV. ii. 263. Attends his brother Henry V. to 

France, 283. Defeated and flain at the battle of Bauge, 286. 

~- , George duke of, fecond brother to Edward IV. leagues with the earl of Warwic, 

ii. 273. Marries his daughter, il?. Confufcd accounts of their fubfequent operations, 
375. ^ Raill's men in conjunaion with Warwic, but defpairing of fuccefs diibands them, 
and flies into France, 377. Secretly reconciled to his brother Edward, 379. Deferts 
with his forces from Warwick, 386. Hindered from marrying the hoirefs of Burgundy, 
by his brother Edward, 394, Pryfu^cutum and excctttion of twoof liis friends, Eurdet aad 
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St«cy, 395. Confined and tried for his reilcdlions on thefc proceedings, 396, Drflwned 
in a butt of malmfcy, 397. Refk^Vions on the unfortunate fates ot his chiidri^n, ik 

Clarendon y Aimmary of the conflitutions of, i. 292. Subfcribed by the bilhops, 293. A- 
brogatcd by pope Alexander, 204, 

— — — , Hyde earl of, and chancellor, his character as an hiftorian, v. 397, Perfuades 
Charles II. tQ ditband the republican army,- 407. His character and influence with tiie 
king, i^. riis daughter married to the duke of York, 408. Is impeached in the houie 
of lords by the earl of Briftol, 430. Caufes of the decline of his credit with the king, 
U. The caufes of his fall inquired into, 453. The great feai taken from him, 454- 
Is impeacl>ed by the commons, 455. 4^5?. Retires to Calais, and writes from thence to 
the houfe of lords, 456. Is banilhed, and compofea his hillory of the civil war, i^. 
Review of Tiis life and condu<5t, iA. 

Clayjjo/e^ Mrs- daughter of Oliver Cromwel, her character and death, v. 349. 

Clement V- Pope, the order of knights templars aboliihed by him, ii. 98. 

VU. of the family of Medicis, elected to the papacy, iii. 62- Grants to Woifcy 

the legaatine commiflion for life, ih. Gives Francis I. of France a difpenlation from fuJ- 
iilling the treaty of Madrid, 76. Rojfne facked by the Imperial troops, and himfclf 
taken prifoner, 77. Is applied to by Henry VI xL for a divorce from Catherine of Ar- 
ragon, 84. Caufes of his h^fitation in that affair, 86, His character, ib. Is intimi- 
dated by the etnperor, ib. Grants a comnr.iirion to Campeggio and Wolfey to try the 
king's marriage, 88. Evokes the caufe to Rome, 92. Receives queen Catherine's 
appeal, ic6. Is inftigated by the conclave to pioceed to extremities agdinfl Henry, bjJt 
only threatens him, 109. Is difgufted with Charles, and leagues with Francis, 
Motives which prevented an accommodation with Henry, j 10. Pronounces fenteacc 
againll Henry precipitately, which he aftei-wards repents, 1 1 1. His authority renounced 
by the Englilh convocation and parliament, 113. Dies, 128. 

, prince, of Bavaria, is chofen eledtor of Cologne, vi. 255. 

, Jacques, afl'alTi nates H jury III. of France, iv. 95. 

Clemenfines and Urbanifts, the fource of thofe ditlindlions, ii. 242. 

Cliirgyy review of the ufurpations of the, in the reign of Henry II. i. 284. Their arti- 
fices to obtain money, 290. Claim an exemption frjm the civil magiftrate, ih. Enor- 
mities committed by, ib. How they evaded the celibacy enjoined them, 396. Reflec- 
ti>ns on their cafe, ib. By what titles they obtained feats in the ancient feudal parlb- 
ments, 433. Of ufe as mediators in difputes between the kings and their barons, 464, 
Italian, an eftimate of the value of thuir benencf^s in England, in the early part of the 
reign of Henry III. 474- Depriv-d of all protection from the laws, by Edward I. om 
their refufal to grant him fupplies, ii. 41. The bad circumftances to which they were 
reduced by this exclufion, ib. Are redu.ed to compliance, H. A view of the fupplies 
granted by, to Edward I. 68. Why alliduous in promoting the ftudy and obfervance 
of civil law, ii. 223. Not to beg without a licence, at the time of Henry VII. 501- 
All obliged to take the OJth of fupremacy, by adl of Elizabeth's parliament, iiT. 40S, 
Their difpofition toward Romiih ceremonies, and church authority, under the counte- 
tenance offcifhop Laud, iv. 412. The right of taxing their revenues refigned to parlia- 
ment, vi. 438- Parochial, obtain the right of voting at eledliyns, ib. See Sh-urch aoi 
Bipods, 

, refoi-med in Scotland, their grofs behaviour to Mafy, on her arrival in Scotland, 

iii. 383. Are ruled in this by John Knox, 389. The real caufe of their ill humour, 
392. See Knoxy Reformation^ Ajjkmhlyy Congregation of tbe Lord^ EcdeJiajTicai Commjfmn^ 
and Scotland. 

■ of the church of Rome, their authority and union dangerous to the civil magi- 

ftrate, iii. 50. But the encouragement ef the line arts in fome meafure owing to them, 
51. See Indulgences, Luther, and Reformanon. 

Clermont^ a council called there by pope Martin II. to rcfolve on a holy war, i. 219. 

Cle%>es* See Anne of. 

Cleveland^ dutchefs of, miftrefs to Charles II. her chara(fler and Influence over the 
king, V. 431. 

Clifford, Sir Robert, engages in the irnpolture of Perkin Warbec, ii. 469. Prevailed on 
by Henry VII. to betray his fecrets, and be his fpy upon him, 470. Returju to Eng- 
land, and accufes Sir William Stanley as an Accomplice, 471. 

— , Sir Thomas one of the cabal, his charafter, vi, 9. Obtain^s a peerage and 

the treafurer*s ftaff, for the hint of ihutting up the Exchf^quer, 310* Is excluded by 
the tdl At\ 46. Dies 47, 
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Clinton lord commands queen Mary's fleet for a dcfcent on the coaflrs of Brlttanny, iii. 348. 

Lands at Conquet, but is drove off, 349. Is appointed on the commiiri oners to inquire 

into the condud of Mary queen of Scota, iii. 455. 
Coaches f when fir ft introduced into England, iv. 188. 
Caalf when firft dug in England, t, 518. 
Coats, of arms, whi;n they firft c^mf into vogue, i. 452. 

Coifkf) one of the king's judges, is feized in Holland, brought home, and executed, 
V. 421. 

Cobhatfiy Sir John Oldcaftle, lord, hi^ character as head of the Lollards, ii. 267. Singled 
out a*? a vidlim by Arundel archSilhop of Canterbury, ih. Conference between him 
and the king, ih. Condemn-jd, ib. Efcapes, i^. Coafpires againft the king, 268. 
Taken and executed, \h. 

— — , lord, cjn lemned but pardoned for a confpiracy againft James L iv. 202. His 
inconfiftent accufation of Sir Walter Raleigh, ib, 

CoffeeJjO'jjh, a proclamation for the fuppreffion of, vi. 60. The proclamation fup- 
prefll'd, ib. 

Coin^ Swedi/h bullion Imported, and good money coined, iii. 2S1. Is regulated by queen 
Elizabtith, 376. Amount of, from 1599101619, iv. 333, Amount of, during the 
reign of Charles L and the fuccecding commonwealth, v. 392. Great increafe of, 
aftc-r the reftoratlon, vi. 286. 

Cohey Sir Edward, a curious pall'age from his Inftitutes, relating to the fuppreffion of the 
monsfteries, iii. 525. Qiiecn Elizabeth's haughty treatment of him when fpeaker of 
the hoife of commons, iv. 100. His fevere treatmente of the earl of Eftex, 137. 
Grofsly abufes Sir Walter Raleigh on his trial, 202. Is ordered by James to profecute 
the murderers of Sir Thomas Overbury, 252. 

Cokhejler, is forced to capitulate to Fairfax and Ireton, v. 234. 

Coleman, is arrefted, and his papers feized, on account of the poplfh plot, vi. 99. Dif- 
coveries made by his letters, ih. Is tried and executed, 113. 

Caligm^ admiral, makes an unfuccefsfnl attempt on Boulogne, iii. 269. Defends St.- 
Quintin againft' the Spanifh army, 342. The town taken, ib. Forms a fchems for the 
taking of Calais, which is executed by the duke of Guife 343. Declares in favour of 
the proteftaats in France, 383. Commands the protcftant forces after the battle of 
Dreux, 405. Obtains fapplies from Elizabeth, 406. His progrefs in Normandy, 
408. Is apprifed of the league of Bayonne againft the proteftants, and concerts a fcheme 
to fruftrate it, 487. Brittle of St. Dennis, ih, Colledls the protcftant forces after the 
defeat of Jarnac, and befieges Poiflicrs, 4S8. Is defeated by the duke of Anjou at 
Moncontour, 489. Is deceived by the diflimulation of Charles, 501. Is wounded by 
an aflaflin, ib. Is killed in the mafTacre of Paris, ib. 

Col^figbourne y William, executed for a diftich againft Richard III. ii. 417. 

College^ a joiner, his extraordinary trial and execution, vi. 164. 

C^/ories fettled by the Englifh in America, iv. 344. fiee Ameiica. Are peopled by 
the rcllraints impofed on diflTentevs, vi. 286. Their charters recalled by James II. 
2*?7. 

Colannaj Profper, the Spaniih general, defends Milan againft the French invafion under 
the admiral Bonn! vet, iii. 65. 

Columbus, Chriftopher, his firft voya'ge for difcovery of the weftern world, ii. 502. Sent . 
his brother Bartholomew to England to make his propofals to Henry VII. 503. How 
Henry was deprived of the honour of the difcovery of America, ib. 

Combat, fingle, trial by, in the Anglo-Saxon laws, how inftltuted, i. i66. 451. 

Commcrc:, a view of the ilate of, during the Anglo-Norman kings, i. 449. Remarks oiT 
the ftate of, during the reign of Henry III. 513. Induftry, and ftate of, in the reign 
f'f Edward III. 11.195. State of, during the reign of Henry IV*. 263. Regulations 
of, in the reign of Henry VII. 500. Great extenfion of, in this reign, 502. The 
privileges of the merchants of the ftill-yard taken away, iii. 381, A treaty of, made 
with Guftavas Erlcfon, ih. State of, during the time of queen Mary, 352. Tha 
great oppreftion of, by the enormous grants of monopolies by queen Elizabeth, iv. 15G. 
State of, during the reign of queen Elizabeth, 1S3. Eftabliftiment of the Eaft- India' 
company, 184. Trade with Mufcovy opened, th. Turkey company erefted, 185. In 
the beginning of the reign of James I. almoft wholly monopolifed by exclufive compa- 
nies, 212. A decay of fhipping oocafioned by this evil, ib. Amount of the cuftomi^ 
in this reign, 23a. State of, during this reign, 330. Exports and imports, 333* 
State of, during the rc;gn of Chavles I. and the fucceedlng commonwealth, v. J^W 
Great increafe of, after the reftoratlon, vi. 286. 

Cmmijficn^ ecclefiaftical or higii. See High commiiTion court- 
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Covml'tecy ofufety, formed by the officer's after the expulfion of the long or rump pailij- 
ment, v. 364- Negotiates with general Monk, 371. 

CommcJiti:', pi ices of, 111 the rvign of F.ichard 1. i, 375. Remarks on the price of, irr 
the reign of Edward Hi. ii. 07, rore 

Common grayer book, compcfcid by a committee of bllhops and divines, iii. 260. In 
what refpcitla it differed Uom the oU mafb-ba3k., i^. Is revifed, 280. Is authorifed 
by the parliament, 284. See It !,r^y and Reformaiion. 

Commont^ the firft efforts towards fending reprefeatatives of, to parliament, i. 4S4, Begin 
to ailemble feparate fiom the peers, 4S7. Remonftiate agaialt the delays of the cooirKil 
of barons, ih. Appeal to prince Edward, ib. The houfe of, regularly formed by the 
carl of LeiccHer, with t!ie admiifion of members from boroughs, 503. Farther regula- 
tions with refpe£t to the mtmbers of covmtie'^, il. 30. The real epoch (»f the houie of, 
31. The cledlion of repr.ferjtativcs confidered as a hardlhip both by them and their 
conilituents, 33. The gradual increafe of their influence on government, ib. Rcfufe 
granting fupphes for the exp.di.ion of Edward III. againft Fiance, 126. The conff- 
quence they arrive to in his reign, 190. Lawyers frequently excluded the houfe at this 
time, ib. Chufe a fpeaker for thefuft time, 202. P-^tition the lords to appoint a coun- 
cil, &c. during the minority of Pvichard 11. ih. Petition Richard H. againil the confe- 
deracies of the barons, 203, Impeach Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, 21I. Their 
proceedings againft Richard's miniftry, 215- Their compliance to the king on the 
cTufhing of Glouce{K*r's faction, 222. 513. Impeach Fi»:z Allan, archbiihop of Can- 
terbury, 223. Pv:ti ion for an act to check, the clergy in eluding the mortmain act, 
242. Th:ir importance greatly increafed, 258. Infift on an anfwcr to their petitions, 
before they make any grants, i'/. Other acts of refolu'-ion by them, 259. Oppofe 
Henry IV. ii hss attempt to exclude females from fucceifion to the crown, 260. Ad- 
vile the king to f.-;ize th^ trfmpjralities of the church, ib. Scheme formed by them for 
an ultimate of the ecclefiaftizal revcnaes, 261. Apply fjr a mitigation of the ftatutes 
againft Lollards, ib. Impoachment or thif duke of Suffolk, 338. A fecond, 340, 
Temper of the houfe which met on ths affertlon of the duke of York's pretcnfions, 347* 
Addrefs the king to remove certain peers from his prefence, ib. Their fpirit of oppofi- 
tion to the encroachments of th2 church of Roaie, during the reign of Henry VL 36c. 
Peiitioa fjr the execution of theduke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. 396. Their 
grants to Henry Vill. at the inftance of cardinal V/oUey, and their fpeaker Sir Thomas 
More, Iii. 6i. The arbitrary fpeech of Henry to Edward Montague, a mfember, 521. 
Thomas Cromwell, a member, warmly defends his patron, cardinal Wolfcy, againft 
the charge of the peers, 94. Paf? fevcral bills to rnlrain the impofitions of the clergy, 
95. Extraordinary fp-zech of a member on the fjbjeit of religion, 96, Complain to 
the king of the rcflcaians caft on them by Fi her, biihop of Rocbefter, ib. Grant the 
king a difcharge of his debt:, 97. Petition for iidcmniiy from the ftatute of provifors, 
104. Prefer a complaint to the king agiinft the oppreffions of ecclefiaftical courts, 105. 
R-jedt a bill framed by the king, rcfpe^lng his right of wardihips, Sec. ib. Comply 
v/ith an z€t reiating to the poffeffion of lan.b:, framed by the king, 136. The groA 
fiattcry or the fp-aker to the king, 144. Grant Henry fupplies, but very reluftantly, 
176. Pafs the bill for Cromwell's death unwillingly, 177. Petition the king to lay 
iht cafe of his marriage with Anne of Chves before the convocation, 178. Pafs a bill 
of attainder againft the duke af Norfolk in obedience to tlie king's melfage, 2if>. Cn.el 
trcatmcn: of Stiode, a member, in Co.nv.all, for bringing in a bill concerning tin, 224. 
Lord Seymour attainted, 259. Alter a l ill againft treafon, paffed by the lords and pafs 
anoth-r, 2S5. Refufe to pafs the atta'nder of Tonftal, biihop of Durham, or to ratify 
the attainder of Somerfet, 287. A new election of under Northumberlands influence, 
tb. Grant fubfidies to the king, 288. Remonftrate againft Mary marrying Philip of 
Spain, and are diffolved for it, 306. A new ele«ltion under Mary and Gardiner's in- 
fluence, 317. Some members puniihed for feceffion, 320. Their reafon for rcfufmg a 
fubudy to the queen, 333. Grants made by a new houfj to the queen, 347. Oppufc 
the a£t confirming the queen's fale, or gran: of crown lands, ib. Copley, a member, 
imprifoned for fpeaking irreverently of the queen, ib. Vote a fubfidy, and other grants 
to queen Elizabeth, 362.. Addrefs her to make choitc of a huftjand, \b. Repeat this 
addrefs, 406. Are ftopped in their dcbaiies concerning the ft'ttlement of the fucceflTion, 
426. Farther debates on thii. fubjed, ib. Her fpeech at dilTolving them, 427. Sfrick- 
land introduces a bill for the amendment of the liturgv, 479. Speech of Piftor on 
knei!ling, and making the Ggn of the crof., ih. Strickland prohibited by the queen 
from attending the houfe, 480. Vjlrcrton's free fpL*«»ch on the occafion, ib. Faithdr 
Vol, VL a T 
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debates on this matter, 481. Strickland reftoired to tkc houfc, ih. Are checked by the 
lords in debating of matters of religious reformation, 4S2. Speeches on the qut en*s pre- 
rogative, occafioned by Beirs motion againft an etclafivc patent granted to a trading 

. company at Briftol, t^. Bell feverely reprimanded by the cpuncil for his temerity, 4S3. 
Are reproved by the lord keeper at the clofe of the fefTion for their freedom, 484. A 
bribe given to a mayor for an election, with the probable reafon for it, 486, note. Ad- 
drefs the queen for the duke of Norfolks execution, 497, 498. Apply to the queen 
for the trial and execution of Mary queen of Scots, ii. Pafs two bills for regulating 
ecclefiaftical ceremonies, but are checked by the queen, 499. Speech of Peter Went- 
worth in favour of liberiy, 516. Behaviour of the houfc oi^ this occafion, 517. Oprofe 
encroachments of the upper houfe, 518. Appoint a general fa(l, at the motion of Paul 

^ Wenlworth, iv. 6. Are reprimanded by the queen for it, i^. Apply to the bilhops for 
farther reformation, 24. Complain of the court of ecclefiaftical commiflion, ih. Are 
prohibited by the queen from intermeddling with ecclefiaftical affairs, 86. Are checked 
in their endeavours to regulate purveyance, 87. The qu6<*n*8 haughty reply to the re- 
quefts of fir Edward Coke, fpeaker, 100. Peter Wenlworth refumes the fubjciV of the 
fiiccefTion, ih. He and feveral others fent to prifon, t^. Treatment of Morrice f jt op- 
pofing abufes of ecclefiaftical power, 102. Yelverton a lawyer chofen fpeaker, 116. 
Grant fupplics to the queen, ih, Difpute about forms with the lords, ih. Extraordi- 
nary affertions of the royal prerogative in the debates concerning monopolies, 157. The 
abje<fl acknowledgments of the houfe, on the queen's promife to cancel the moft op- 
preffive of the patents, ih. Grant the queen an extraordinary fupply, 1*58. Review 
of the practice of the chancellors, in ifluing new writs to fupply the places of members, 
whom they judged incapable of attending, 206. Votes of the houfe on this occafion, 
207. Inquiry into the qjeftion, whether an outlaw chofen member, 208. Reftorc Sir 
Francis Goodwin to his feat, which had been vacated by the chancellor on account of 
his outlawry, ih, Refufe a conference with the lords on this affair 209. Are com- 
manded by the king to confer with the judges, it. Spirited debates on this fubjetl, ih. 
committee of, inquire into the monopolies of trade, 212. Attempt to free the natioii 
from the burden of wardftvips and feudal tenures, 213. And from purveyance, iB, 
Are unwilling to grant any fupplies to the king, 214. Reject a bill from the lords, 
for entailing the crown lands on the king and his fucccffors, ih. Grant fupplics, 224. 
Are averfe to the union between England and Scotland, 225. frame a petition for ri- 
gour toward popifti recufants, and lenity toward fcrupulous proteftant clergymen, but 
are checked by the king, 227. Order their journals to be regularly kept, ih. Refufe 
to fupply the king's neceflities, 230. Reflexions on their conduit, 231. Their 
views extend to eftablifh the conftitution on freer principles than formerly, 233. At- 
tempt to check the regal prerogative in ecclefiaftical affairs, 234. Remonftrate againft 
the high commiflion court, 235. Are alarmed at reports of the king's influencing 
cleftions, 248. Difpute the king's power of levying money by his prerogative, 249, 
Are diflblved in anger, andfomeofthe members imprifoned, 250. Grant fupplies to 
aftift the Eledtor Palatine, 274. Make a reprcfentation of grievances to the king, i^. 
Impeach the lord chancellor Bacon, 276. Remonftrate to the king in favour of die 
Ele<flor Palatine, and againft the Spanifh match, 278. Are reproved by the king, 
279. Remonftrate again, 2S0. The king's fpeech to their committee, ih. Proteft 
againft the king's denial of their privileges, 281. This proteftation tore out of their 
journal by the king, ih. Are diffolved, and the rcfraaory members punifhed, ib. 
The arguments urged by both parties concerning the difputes between the king and 
them, 282. Vote fupplies for a Spanifh war, 302. Impeach the carl of Middlcfex, 
303. Inquiry into the caufe of the fmall fupply granted by them in the firft parliament 
, of Charles I. 341;. Their le iders and their views, 347. Continue obftinate in deny- 
ing farther fupplies, notwithftanding the king's remonftrances, 349, Are difguftcd at 
the affiftance fent againft Rochellc, 350. Complain of the growth of p.^pery, 351. 
A fupply voted, but its pafling into a law poftponed, 353, 354. Impeach the duke'of 
Buckingham, 355. The two members who managed this impeachment imprifoned by 
the king, Remonftrate againft conferring trufts on catholics, 358. Are diffolv- 

ed, but publiih a remonftrance previous to their diffolution, 360. A chara£ter of this 
houfe in the third parliament, 373. Sir Francis Seymour's fpeech, 374. Sir Robert 
Philip's fpeech, 375-, ^'^^ Thomas Wentworth's fpeech, 377. Five fubfidies voted, ih. 
The famous petirion of right taken under confideration, 378, Farther expoftularions by 
the king, 382. The petition of right paffed by them, 883. Impeach Manwayring, 
for afferting in a fermon the real prerogative of levying taxes independent of parliament, 
385. Attack the commiflion for levying money, 386. Piefent a remonftrance againft 
jhc duke of Buckingham's condua^ 387. Infift on chc king's difcontinuing levying 
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the dudes of tonnage aud poundage, 395. Atfcick Armlnlanifnti, 357. An allufioa 
made ufe of by Roufe, a member, 399. Firil appearance of Oliver Cromwcl, i^. 
Call orificers to account for levying tonnage and poundage, i^. Sir John Elliot reads a 
Temonftrance againft thefe duties, 400. The fpeuker forcibly held In the chair till a 
remonftrance is framed and paH'ed, ib. Are diflolved, ib. Members puniilicd, ih. 
The complexion and reafoning of the houfe in the foil rch parliarnent, now fummoiied 
after eleven y ars interval, 452. The fubftance of Pym*3 fpeech, 455. Enter into 
the confideration of grievances, r 5, Refent the interpofuion of the lords, 456, Sum- 
mary of the arguments urged by the court and popular parties, 457. Ar« abruptly 
diffjlved, 459. Straiford imprached by, in the long parliament, v. 6. Impeach 
archbiihop Laud, 7. Impeach the lord keeper Finch, i^. Vote fcveral proceediags of 
lieutenaiits and deputy-lieutenants of counties illegal, and the parties, exerci'mg them 
delinquents, for aiTefTing fhip- money, 9. SherifFi voted delinquents for airelTing flilp- 
money, The ofBcers who levied tonnage and poundage fined, ih. The ftar- cham- 
ber and high commillion courts condemned, il, Accufe the judges for their determi- 
nation on Hambden's trial, iB. Expel monopolills ani projeilors, 10. Remarks on 
their proceedings, ii. Reverfe the fentences of the ftar-chamber on PrynneanJ others, 
12. The rapid progrefs of their regulation^, 14. Agree to pay the S:ots army, 15. 
Begin to attack epifcopal authority, 18. Ha rafs the clergy, 19. Vote a removal of 
all catholics from the army, zi. Make limi:ed grants of tonnage and poundage, 23. 
Frime a bill for trinenial parliaments, which is pafTed, 24. Pafs a bill of attainder 
againft Stratf jrd, 36. Form a proteilatiou, and order it to be figned by the whole na- 
tion, 3S. Are offended at the king's interpodtion for Strafford, 39. Difband the 
EngUfh and Scots armies on the king's journey to Scotland, 46. Infift on the redu£^iort 
of the Iri.h army raifed by Strafford to reduce the Scots, 53. Oppofe their being hired 
hy the Spaniards, iS. Their zeal for the prefbyterian difcipline, 63. Credit the re- 
port of the IrilTi maflucre being ordered by the king, 64. An account of the famoas 
rem >nftrance framed by them, 6 6. Pafs the remonllrance and pablifh it without 
fending it up to the lords, 67. Reafoning ot the parties on both fides with regard to it, 
iB. Prefent the remonftrance to the king on his return, 71. Pafs the bill for preiling 
foldi^rs for Ireland, 72, The interpofition of peers in ele<^tions declared to be a breach * 
of privilege, 74. Their proceedings againft the bifhops, iB. Declare to the lords an 
intention of rejecting their authority, if op po fed by them, 75, £<:cite apprehenfions 
in the people, 76. Impeach the bifhops, who fign a proteftation, 7S, Five members 
impeached by the king, 79. The impeached members are demanded, 80. Are de- 
manded by the king in perfort, 81. Adjourn the houfe on this occafion, 82. Order a 
committee to fit ia Merchant-Taylors-Hall, iB. The accufed members take their feats, 
83. Mtffages between them and the king, 84. Encourages petitions from the com- 
mon people, 85. Impeach the attorney-general, and prof^jjcute their plan of the militia, 
S8. Form a magazine at Hull, and appoint Sir Jo in Hotham governor, 16. Appoint 
governors of Portfmouth and the Tower, iB. Warn the kingdom to prepare for a de- 
fence againft papifts ani ill-afteded perfon^, 89. Appoint all the lieutenants of coun- 
ties, and reftore their powers, iS. Prefs the king by mefT^iges to pafs the bill, 90, 
His reply, 91. Their vote on his reply, i^. Carry the militia bill into execution 
without the king's concurrence, 93. Vote all Co be traitors who afli{t the king, 96. 
Kaife an army, and appoint the eavl of EiTiX general, iB. For thofe tranfaflions where- 
in both houfes concur, fee Parliament. Carry an impeachment of th? queen up to the 
lords, 146. Pafs the felf-d^nyiig ordinance, 159. Choofe Henry Pelham fpeaker in 
the room of Lenthal, on his goin^ to the army, loz. Their violent accufation againft 
the king, 114. Paft a vote for bringing the king to a trial, 238. Thi^ vote being 
Tefufed by the lords, they pafs an oi Jinancc for bringing him to trial by their own au- 
thority, 239. Vote the houfe of lords ufelefs, and aboli(h monarchy, 251. Re-admit 
fome of the fecluded members, 256. Name a countil to carry on the adrainiftration, 
ih. Enlarge the laws of high trcafon, Z63. DifTolution of, by Cromwel, 301, Re- 
trofpe£t of their proceedings, 502. Chara:'ier of Barebornc's parliament, 308. In the 
protedlor*s parliament, refufe to acknwoledge the houfe of lords fummoiicd by him, 
345. The new houfe of, after the final diffolution of the long jftrliament, meet and 
choofe Sir Harbottle Grimftone fpeaker, 382. Receive a letter from Charles II. and 
appoint a committee to anfwer it, iB. The king proclaimed, 383. Vote prefcnts t<» 
the king and his brothers, 1^, Pafs a vote againft the indignities pra£lifed by the 
Dutch toward the Englifh trade, 434. Impeach the earl of Clarendon, 455. Oblige 
the king to pafs the aft againft the importation of Irifh cattle, 472. Addrefs the king 
for a proclamation againft conventiclef, vi. 3. Obftruft the tolerating maxims of the 
court, 4, Refent the lords taking cognizance of Skinner cafe, \B As alio with 
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their' altering a money bill, 15- Coventry atfV, on what occafion paflfed, i^. Vacancies 
fupplied by writs from the chancellar, annullsd, 39. Grants to the k.ing, 40. Frame 
and fupport a remonftrance again!> the declaration of indulgence', i^. Remonflrance 
againft the duke of York's intended marriage, ;\nd the ftanding ar^r-y, 46. Motions 
carried, on the expelled prorogation, ib. Inquire into grievance*? at thi next meeiing, 
47. Prepare to impeach Buckin-^ham and Arlington, rS. Their dircontcntrd mea- 
fures 56. Qiiarrel with the lor Js on the cafe of Fa^ and Shirley, 58- Refiife the 
kin^ a fupply to fre.^ his revenue from anticipation, 59. Grant fupulies for the navy, 
67. Their reafons for putting no confidence in the king's pronnifes, 69. Are re- 
proved and adjourned for the addrefs rccomnaending an alliance with the State; againft 
France, 71, Continue dllliuitful of the kingV-^ intentions, 75. Make a pafiicnate ad- 
drefs to the king, 78. Vote the diibanding ot the army, 80. Impeach the earl of 
Danby, iii. Contcft the choice of a fpeaker with the king, i iS. The difpute com- 
pronaiftid, ih. Danby at.tai.ied, 119. Refume the fearch after the p. pifh plot, 120. 
Pafj the bill of cxclufion againrt: the duke of Vork, 124. A bill brought in to ex- 
clude all members pofl'clling lucrative offices, 125. Vote the king's guards, and ^ 
ilanding arnTy, to be illegal, 1^, Refume the impeachment of Danby, 126. Difpute 
with the lords 011 the right of the bifhops* votes in Danby's cafe, 127. Pcrfecute the 
cbhqrrersy and protedt the petitioners, 143. Revive alarms about the poplfh plot, 141. 
The exclufion-bill refumed, 146. The argum.ents urged for and agsinft tlie exclufioii- 
bill, 147. Pafs the exclufion-blU, 149. Prefent an addrefs to the king, concerning 
abuies ill government, ih. Their violent proceedings, 154. Impeach Fitz-harris, in 
the parliament at Oxford, 150. Grant a revenue to James II. during life, 210. Ad- 
drefs jiim concerning his exercife of a difpenfmg power, 222. In the convention par- 
liament vote the throne to be vacant, 272. Their conference with the lords, 275. 
Sc:e Lordt and Porliament. 

Cornmontuealtb of Ertglandy commencement of, v. 251. State of, after the battle of V/or- 
cefter, 288. Its confiifed management of ecclefiaftical affairs, 280. Maintains a for- 
midable power abroad, 290. Admiral Blake difperfes piince Rupert's fieet, '.b. ■ Sir 
George Ayfcuc reduces the colonies, 291. Scotland reduced by Monk, 292. Attempts 
a coalition with the United Provinces, 294. Determin-»j on a war with them, 295. 
Engagement between Blake and Tromp, 296. See Blake ^ Jyjcue, &c. Their advan- 
tages at fca owing to the ihip-money levied by Charles, 298. The long parliament dif- 
folved by Cromwel, 301. State of parties at this time, 306. Is terminated, by Crom- 
wel being chofen protestor, 311. Is reftored by the refignation of Richard Cromwel, 
and re-aflembling the long parliament, 359. The parlian-ent expelled, and a committee 
of fafety appointed, 364. State of foreign affairs, 365. Difiblution of the long 
parUament, 377. Charles II. reftored, 383. A review of manners, &c. at this 
time, 384. , 

Commumon f.rnnce^ a new on-? framed on the abolition of private mafles, lii. 251. 

' tablt'y removed from the wall into the middle of the church, by the nrft EngHfii 

reformers, iii. 463. 

Companicfy exclufive, almoft all the foreign trade of England in the hands of, at the com- 
mencement of the reign of James I. iv. 212. 

Compel rne, btfieged by the duke of Burgundy, aAd Joan d'Arc taken prifoner there, 
11 315, 316. 

Cov:prehenJkn of Epijc&ftjls and Prefiyrerwns, a conference held in Savoy for eflfeaing, v. 413. 

The popular argument for and againft this meafurc, 414. 
Compurgator Sy among our Saxon aiiceftors, what, i. 166. 

Con.w, duke of Britanny, yields Nantz to king Henry H. of England, i. 281. Betrothe* 
1113 daughter to Henry *s third fon, GeoftVey, ih, 

Cortcie, prince of, declares in favour of the proteftants in France, iii. 383. Is fejzed 
and condemned to death by the Influence of the Guifes, ib. Saved by the death of the 
king, ih. Takes arms in favour of the proteftants againft the royal party, 403. Enters 
into .1 trea y with Elizabeth of England for aififtance, ib, 404. Is taken prifoner by the 
cathohcs at the battle of Drcux, 40-5. Obtains his liberty by ti-eaty, and is reinftated in 
hi^ offices, 409. AlTii'ts at the fiege of Havre de Grace, 410. Is apprifed of the 
Jeagu- ot Bayonne again.l the proteftants, and joins in a fc heme, to prevent i% 487. 
Battle of St. Dennis, Vj. Forms the ficge of Chartres, and obliges'the court to an ac- 
commodation, 488. Is killed at the battle of Jarnac, ib. 

^ — , the young prince of, h, with Henry prince of Navarre, placed at the head of the 
proteftants by Co] igni, after the defeat of Jarnac, and death of his father, iii. 488, 
Js obhged by Charles to renounce the proteftant faifh as the price of his life, during th« 
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mafTicrc of Paris, 502. Put" himfclf at the head of the Geraian pntcftant auxilurlei, 
505. Is defeated by the duke of Guifc, iv. 94., 

Cjfid:, prince of, hii obitinate battle with the prince of Orange at SenelTe, vi. 55. Louis 
XIV. fcrves under him a: a volunteer, 6c. Succeeds Turenne ia All'ace, 61. Forces 
the Imperialilts to reuafs the Rhine, io. 

CQ.:^rega:ton of the Lordy an arfoci^tioa of reformers in Scotland fo ftyled, account of the 
bond they entered into, lii. 369. Prefent a pe:itiv)n to the quesn regent aj;ainft the 
fcandalous lives of the'clergy, 371. Petition the parliament and convocacion, ib. Kaifi 
men to oppofe the regent, 373, Their addrefs to her, and remonftrance to fuch of their 

^ party as joined her, 0^. Their addrefs to the eftablilhed church, 374. The regent en- 
ters into an acconrrni^dalija with them, i3. Charge: the rcj.ent with infiinging the ca- 
picalatioi, io. Sign a new covenant, 375. Give themfjlves up to the guidance of 
John Knox, ib. Talcc Perth and Edinburgh, io. Come to an agreement with the re- 
gent, i5. Arj joined by the duke of Chatelrault, 376. Deprive the queen dowager of 
the regency, and ordLT all French troopj to depart the kingdom, 377. Rcqucft alnft- 
ance from queen Elizabeth, ic. Conclude a treaty with Elizabeth, and receive a fieet 
and fjrc'^s from her, 378. Treaty of Edinburgh, 370. Call a parliament, fapprefs 
the C::thoIic religion, and ediblilTi the Preibyterian dikiplinc, 380. Send to the qaecn 
for a ratification, which ihe rei aft s, 381. Ca:ry their plan into execution, and again 
requeft the airi lance of England, il\ 

Ccnnaufrht. See Inland. ,^ 

ConjuerorSf in the feudal times, an e^^;i rate of thtir merit, ii. 189. 

Conradcy marquis of MontfeiTat, condadls the German army to Paleftine, on the death of 
his father the emperor Frederic, i. 3<;4. Clai'ns the kin;.'dom of Jerufalem, in oppo;l- 
tion to Guy de Lufignan, 360. Is ailairinattd by order of the Old Man of the Mountain. 
See y^j'ifjins. 

Confa zra.ors of the public liberties. S^e. ^jro/?-. 

- of the ptace appointed in Scotland, v. 134. 

C^'-f^able of Englandy rei1e(^ions on the arbitrary ollice, and court of, ii. ^14. The office 
of, forfeited by th^ duke of Bjchingham, and never revived, iii. 47. 

Cjftpjnccy council of depof^s pope John XXIil. and clefts Martin V. ii. Burns John 

Hufs and Jerome of Prague, ih. 

Co*'j}.ird,7f aunt to Wihi^m il. king of Naples and Sicily, is left by him fuccelTor to his 
dominions, i. 356. Is marrieti to the emperor Henry VI. ib. Is difpofiefled by her 
natural brother TancTcd, ib, 

— — , moth-T of Arthur duke cf Britanny, is hated by Eleanor, queen dowager of 
England, i. 375. How induced to furrender h<;r (on tohh uncle John, king of England, 
380. Appeals to Philip on the murder of Arthur by John, 3*^5. 

Co^ftanuney king of Scotland, defea^.ed by Athehlan king of England, i. 78, Con- 
federates wi:h the Daniih pirates and Wtlih princes, but is worfted by Athel- 
ftan, 79. 

CynJlaKti iople taken by the Turks, and tlie confequences c: that evcnf, Ii. 503. 

Csrfiitu'.hn of Er.glandy a hiftorical view of, to the rime of Henry VIL ii. 427. The dif- 
ferent periods of, pointed out, iv. 165, note. Indications of a fpirit in the houfe of 
commons to alter it on principles of fVw^edom, 233. Never thoroughly underftood until 
fixed on principles of liberty by parliam.cnr, 234. The arguments urged on both fide* 
in the difputes between James I. and the pavhament, 2S2. 

Co.'iTfrnticlcsy adt of parliament againit, pafTed, vi. 6. A fevrre law againft, in Scotland, 
S6. Arc rigoroully difpsrfed and fipprefled, 131. Are ftridUy fupprefijd in England, 
176. Are allowed by the declaration of indulgence, 233. 

Convention of States, called in Scotland, without the king's authority, v. 134. Enforce the 
>Solemn League and Covenant, 135.- 
parliament. See Farliamenr. 

Connjoca hn^ the nrft aflembllng of deputies of the inferior clergy, by Edward I. il. 35. 
Scrapie to affL^mble on the king's w.it, V:, The objection huw accommodated, and the 
reafon why the clergy formed two houfes of, 36. Refufes the dematids of Edward to- 
ward a French war, 4c. The confequerccs of this refafal, 41. Summoned by Henry 
VIII. ani intimidated by cardinal Wolf-y^ ir;t*> the grant of a moiety of eccleflaftical 
revenues, iii, 61. Henry's marriage with Catherine of Arragon declare<l to be invalid 
by, 1 01. Compounds with the kiiig for a profjcution cari-led on againft the clergy, on 
the ftatute of provifors, 104. Ackiiov.'ledge the king's fupremacy, with a rcfervation, 
ib. The p/ipal authority renounced by, II3. Debates on the expediency of a tranila- 
tion of the fcriptu^-es, 136, The bilhops for and agiiml: the reformation cnum,crated, 
J46. Articles of faith fr:imed by, 147, The influence of proteftant principles in tii.-Ir 
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articles eftlmated, ik Grants fup plies to Henry, 176. Annuls Hcnry*s marriage with 
Anne of Cleves, 179. Grants fupplies for a French war, 199, Votes Henry afubfidy 
©f fix fhillings in the pound, 209. Meets, when the firft parliament of Edward VI. 
was fummoncd by the duke of Somarfet, 250. Meets in queen Mary's reign, and dif- 
putes on tranfubftantiation, 307. The debate adjourned to Oxford, iL Votes a fubfidy 
to queen Elizabeth, 40S. Its proceedings in the fitting after the difiblution of the fourth 
parliament of Charles I. iv. 460. 

Conivay, lord, is appointed general of the hoiTe, in the army fent againft the ScotS| iv. 462. 
I9 routed at Newburn, iL 

Copcnhagt' is b'lficgcd by Charles X. of Sweden, but relieved by an Englifli and Dutch 
fleet, V. 365. 

Copley^ a member of the houfe of commons, imprifon«d for fpeaking irreverently of queen 

Mary, iii. 347. 
Copper coin y when firft introduced, iv. 333, ^ 

Cerw, remarks on the ftatute prices of, during the reign of Henry III. i. 513. The ex- 
portation of, allowed in the reign of Henry VI. ii. 360. Other regulations of the trade 
in, %b. Prices of, during the reign of James 1. iv. 326. Public magazines of, cftab- 
lilhed, ib. 

Cormjhj ftiet iff" of London, is convifted on falfe evidence, and execulcd, vi. 219. 

Cormual, an infurredlion there againft Henry VII. on account of levying a fiibfidy, ii. 479. 
Headed by the lord Audley^ ^$0, The rebels defeated at Blackheath, 482. 

■ , Kichafd"eart of,' fon of king John, his dlfputes with his brother Henry III. and 
Waleren dc Ties, concerning the reftitution of a manor in his earldom, 465. Refufei 
the kingdom of 5icily, offered to him by pope Innocent IV. 475. Is elected king of 
the Romans, 477. Spends all his trcafures in Germany, ib. Is obliged to fwear obe- 
di*;nce to the prOvifions of Oxford, before the barons allow him to return to England, 
4S6. His fon Henry joins the confederacy of the barons againft the king, 492. Is taken 
prifoner by the barons at the battle of Lewes, 499. Recovers his liberty by the battle 
of Eveftiam, 50S. His fon Henry d^Almaine aflaHinated by his coufms, 509. 
Dies, 511. 

Corporatiomy when firft erefted in Fiance, and with what view, i. 435. il. 426. Area 
great check upon induftry, ii. 501. The regulation of, granted to the king by parliament, 

v. 417. Moft of them furrender their charters to Charles II. vi. 180. Conditions on 
which they were reftored, i6. 

Correrty Dr. preaches before Henry VIII. and juftifies his conduct againft the reproaches of 

friar Peyto, iii. 123, 124. 
Cojpamcky why made earl of Northumberland by king William the Conqueror^ i. 153, note. 

1S7. Created earl of Dunbar, by Malcolm kmg of Scotland, 196. 
Cotfcreaux, See Brabarrpm, 

Cot:intot}^ fir Francis, oppofes prince Charles's journey to Spain, iv. 294. Is abufed for it 
by Bucki igham, ib. 

Covenant, one framed and fubfcribed irt Scotland, againft receiving the canons and liturgy, 

iv. 441. Is enforced by the general aflembly under pain of excommunication, 445. Sec 
League, 

Co'vintryy fir Tohn, is afTiultcd and maimed, for a fatirical refle£lion on Charles II. 

vi. 15. Which occaUons the famous atl againft maiming, known under his 
name, \b, 

Covtrdale^ bifhop of Exeter, is imprifoned on the accelBon of queen Mary, iii. 300. 
Council of the North , aboliihed by the long parliament, v. 45. 

— of Officeriy fummoncd by Oliver Cromwel, refolves on bringing Charles I. to trial, 

v. 221. Demands a difTolu'ion of the parliament, and feizes the king, 235. The par- 
liament purged by, 237. Plans a republican form of government, 238. Turns the 
members out of the houfe by violence, 301. Chufes Oliver Cromwel proteftor, 311. 
One is fummoned by Richard Cromwel, 358. Depofes the protettor, 359. Reft ores the 
long parliament, 360. 

— - of St ate J nominated by parliament to carry on the ad mini ft ration of government after 
the execution of the king, vi 256. appoints Cromwel lord lieutenant of Ireland, 261. 
One appointed on the difTolution of the long parliament, 377. 

— of JVale^^ abolifhcd by the long parliament, v. 45. 
— — ecclefiaftical See Synodi. 

C?! ff/itff, the firft divifion of England into, i. 69. The firft attempts at appointing members 
for, to parliament, 484. See Commonu Palatine, the jurifdiaion of, annexed to the 
crown, iv. 193, 
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C'Jiiniy eoiirtSy fiift appointment of, i. 71. Are peculiar to England, and the nature of them 

explained, 43S, note. 
Co-uerfeu idly the obfervance of, in England, no mark of flavery, i. 522, note. 
Court and countf^y whei thofe parties firft be^an in parliament, iv. 274. 493. 
Court harony the ancient form and nature of, i. 435. 438. 

Co trtSy civil and ecclefiaftical, law enadted for their re-union, on the acccflion of Henry I. 
i. 25S. Remained without ctfedt, fronn the oppofition of archbiihop Anfelm, ik 

Court of bi^b commijjion. See High commijfton. 

Coi rtn jy ion of the marquis of Exeter, is releafed from the Tower, aad made earl of De- 

von;hirc, by queen Mary, iii. 299 See De'vonflnre, 
Contrasy battle of, between He m y III. of France, and Henry king of Navarre, 

iv. 94. 

Cowleyy his charafter as a poet, v. 395. His death, 396. 

Cozenny d^an of Peterborough, his fuperftitious zeal for ecclefiaftical Geremonies, and haughty 

aflferrioA of church aathority, v. 19, 
Cruigy a protcfta.it minifter of Edinburgh, is ordered to publifti the bans between queen Mary 

and Bothwel, waich he refufes, iii. 434. Remonftrates againft this marriage before the 

council, and from the pulpit, 435. 
■ , Allifon, a Scots courtezan, a riot at her houfe, taken cognizance of by the churchj 

Cranmery Dr. his fiift introduflion to Henry VIII. iii. 99. Is engaged by Henry to write 
in favour of his divorce, 100. Is made avchbifhop of Canterbury, loS. The number 
of bulls neceflary for hh inftalUtion, remarked, from bifliop Burnet, 523. Is appointed 
to examine the validity of the king's marriage, 108. Declares Catherine contumacioui 
for non-appearance, and pronounces the marriage invalid, ib. Favours the proteftant te- 
nets, 120. Intercedes with Henry in behalf of queen Anne Boleyn, 141. Is con* 
ftrained to annul the marriage, 142. Encourages farther reformations in religion, 163, 
Oppofes the law of the Six Articles, 168. Difmifles his wife in obedience to them, ii. 
Communicates to Henry an account of queen Catherine Howard's lewdnefs, 185. Lofes 
a powerful friend by the death of the duke of Suftblk, 212. Is protected by the king 
agiinft the catholic courtiers, 213. Attends Henry in his dying moments, 219. 1$ 
named one of the regency during the minority of Edward VI. 231. His importumty 
with the yoiing king to fign the warrant for the execution of Joan Boacher, 262. Ad- 
heres to Somerfet the protestor in his diftrefs, 27 2. Oppofes the attainder of Tonft!d, 
bi(h3p of Durham, 287. Is induced to fign the patent for the fucceftion of lady Jane 
Gray, 292. Is imprifoned and convidted of treafon, owing to his indifcreet zeal againft 
maffes, 301. Is fcnt under a guird to Oxford to debate on tranfubftantiation, 307. U 
cited to Rome for herefy, 338. Is condemned as contumacious, though in cuftody, 
Is degraded, ib. Subfcribes to the pope's fupremacy, and the real prefence, 339. Con- 
tradicts this fubfcriprion by public declaration, ih. Is burnt, and his fortitude at the 
ftake, 340. A charafter of him, ih. 

Crecyy Battle of, between Edward HI. of England, and Philip de Valois of France, il. 
150. The great (laughter of the French at, I 53. 

Credit y national, low ftate of, previous to ' the reign of Elizabeth, iv. 183. 

Crtmay cardinal de, difgraceful anecdote of, i. 255. 

Creqidj marrtial, is defeated by the imperialifts in an endeavour to relieve Treves, vi. 62. 

Crejfinghamy treafurer of Scotland, is joined in the adminiftration with Ormefoy, on earl 
Warrenne leaving his government there, ii. 49. Exafperates the Scots by his opprelTions, 
50, Urges Warrenne to give battle to Wallace, 52. Is flain in the aftion with Wal- 
lace, ib. His body contemptuoufly treated by the Scots, ib. 

Crenianty in Burgundy, befieged by the French and Scots, but raifed by the Englilh, iiL 
297. 

Cnmi"al law, among the Anglo-Saxons, a view of, i. 160. 

Cyiminahy a Comparifon of the yearly execution of, in England, at different periods, iii. 
227. iv. 178, 

Cromively Thomas, defends his patron cardinal Wolfey, againft a charge of the peers, in 
the houfe of commons, iii. 94. Is made fccretary of ftatc, 120. The king*s fupremacy 
over the church delegated to him, un 'er the title and office of vicar-general, 133. Ap- 
points commiiTi oners to vifit the monaftcries, 134. Gre.it abufes charged upon them, th. 
Prefides in the convocation as vicar -general, 146. Articles ^f faith framed by this 
meeting of the convocation, 147. The clergy incenfed againft him for his regulation m 
religious matters, 14^, Pronounces fentence againft Lambert, 166. His account of 
Henry *s difputation with Lambert, 525. Is made a pser, and appointed one of the 
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committee of lords, to frame articles for aboUOiing divcrfitles of opinion in i'cllgiofi,- 
167. AiTirt the king in hh arbitrary proiecatlons, 170. Obtains precedency of the 
other oincers of ftate, 171. Mitigates the profecutions on the law of the Six Articles, 
172. Promotes Henry's marriafje wich Anne of Cievcs, 173. fi-nry harbours a fe- 
c;-et difpJeafurc againft him on that account, 175. Is made earl of ]£ flex, and l^ight of 
gdxtfiv^ Of. The caufci which procured his fall, 176. Is committed to the sl ower, 
177. His accufation and condemnation, ih. His moving letter to the king, 178. 
His execution and charafter, ih. , 
Crmwelj Oliver, complains in the houfc of commons, of a preacher, for poplih doflrines, 
iv. 399. Is ftoppcd, with other puritans, from tratifporting hlmli'lf tj America, 
425. Defeats the royaliUs at Gniniborrow, v. 130- Diftinguirnes hinifi:If at the battle 
of Horncarde, 131. Piis gallant behaviour at the battle of Maiftoti-moor, 14.8. Af- 
fills in defeating the king at Newbury, 152 Becomes a leader of the independents, 
155. Differences between him and the earl of Manchefter, i^. His fpecch ir) parlia- 
ment relative to the felf-denying ordinance, 158. How he eluded the felf-dcnying or- 
dinance as to himfelf, 160. His char ader, 161. Ncw-moJels chi arm.y, 17S. The 
fanatical fpirit of the officers and folJisrs, 179. Commands the right wing at the bat- 
tle of Nafeby, 181, His fucceflc^ af».erwards, 1S5. Foments the difcontents of the 
army, 204. Is the fecret caufe of the king being feized by the army, 205. His pro- 
found hypociify, 2c6. Is chofen gL*neral by the army, ih. Marches the army towaid 
London, agiinft the parliament, 207. Retires to Reading, 211. Pays court to the 
king, and enters privateiy into treaty with him, 212. The army marches to London^ 
2.15. Remarks on his conduct between the king and parliament, 217. Supprefles the 
agitators, and reduces the army to obeJicnce, 22.0. Calls a meeting of officers at 
Windfor, to ftfttle the natior., wherein it is rsfMved to bring the king to atrial, 221. 
Pre vails widi the parliament to vote againll all further treaty with the king, 223, De- 
feats Langd;ile and Hamilton, and marches into Scotland, 233. Sends a remonftrance 
to the pai'liamcnt on its treating v.'ith the king, 235. Seizes the king, and confines 
hif^ in Hurft-callle, Of. Marc'.ics th^ arrny to Lonion, to purge the parliament, 236. 
Hia fpeech in the houfe on the ordinance for bringing the king t> a trial, 239. Is ap- 
pointed one of the king's judges, 240. His hypocritical conduit toward Fairfax, dur- 
ino- the time of the king's cxccutian, 247- Hi> g'?n;jral character, and great influence 
in the army, 256. Is named one of the council of Itatc, 257. Procures himfelf to be 
appointed lord lieutenant of Irclan J, 261. SuppreHes the agitators, 263. Arrives at 
Dublin, 265. Storms Tredah, and puts tlv; garrifon to the fword, il\ Storms Wex- 
ford vvich the fame cruchy, iO, Munfter fubmits to him, 266. Takes Kilkenny, 
ilf. Leaves Ireland, 277. Is declared captain general of all the forces in England, 
and marches an army to Scotland, 278. Is forced to retire, and is followed by Lefly, 
279. Defeiits Lefly at Dunbar, 2S0. Writes polemical letters to the Scots clergy, 281. 
Follows Charles II. into England, 2S4. Defeats Charles at Wore e fie r, ih. Summons 
a council of otficers to reirxr.llrat'j to the parliament for a new election, z<)<). Expels 
the members from the houfj, and locks the door, 301. An account of his birth and 
private lif.:, 303. Rt:ceives addrefTes on the difTolution of the parhament, 306. Sum- 
mons a new parliament, 307. His addrefs to it, 308, no'e. The parliament refigns up 
its authority to liim, 310, I^ dvcLued protctior, 311. His powers, iB. Makes peace 
with the Dutch, 314. Ex'icutcs the Portuguefe anibaOador's brother, for afl'afliaation, 
■315. Summons a parliament, Of. His equitable regulation of eleutions, 316. Dif- 
contents againft his adminiltration, iB Ths parliament difputes his authority, 317. 
Diflblves it, after having obtained a recognition, 318, An infurreilion of royalifts at 
Salilbury fupprclfcd, 319. Divides England into twelve military jurifdidtions, under 
major generak, to fupprefs the royaliils, 320. Iffucs letters of reprilals againft France, 
323. His influence over the Fri-nch minifter Mazarine, 324. Rellc^tions on his foreign 
mgotiations, 325. Sends a fleet unthr Blake to the Mcdltci-ranean, 327. Sends a 
fltfet under Pen and Venables to the Weft Indies, iB, Jamaica taken, 328. Sends Pen 
and Venables to the Tower, ih. Ti e vi^^our of his foreign tranfa6tions, 330. His do- 
meftic adminiilration, 331. Eilablinics a militia, 332. Eftablilhes a commillion of 
TyerSf to prefent to ecclefiaftical benences, iB. His general condudt in religious matters; 
333, His addr.fs in procuring fecret intelligence, 334. His general deportment, 335. 
His vein of plcafantry fometlmcs leads Ivim into inconiiftcncics ; inrtanccd In an anecdote, 
336. I lis plan of adminiltration in Scolhmd, 337. In > re land, ih. Endeavours to be 
made king, 339. Deftroys the authority of the major-generals, iB. The crown i^ of- 
fered to him by narliament, 34.0. Is afraid to venture on it, 3^41*. Extracts from hi« 
fpeech Oil refufing i*:, ih. i.^n. The rcotives of his rcfafid, 342. Kla prote^toral au- 
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thoiity confirmed by parlUment, 343. Brings his (on Richard court, and marries his 
diughter, 344.. Summons a new parliament ia two houfes as fonnerly, i^. DifTblvcs 
it, on his houfe of peers not being owned by the commonS| 345. Concludes an alliance 
with Fra icc, i^. Sends an army to join Turcnne in Flanders, 346. Dunkirk delivered 
to him, ii. Parties farmed againft him at home, ih, Difcovers a plot of the royalifts, 
i£. Efcapcs aflaflTination by Siadercome, 348. Is difturbed with apprchenftons and do- 
meftic troubles, 349. Falls fick, 350. Dies, 351. His charadlet) 352. An apolo- 
gy for his conda^S, 354. Anecdotes of his family, 355. Remarks on his political fi- 
tuation at the time of his death, 356. His regard to literary merit, 303. His 
account to lord Orrery, of the firft caufc of determining on the deaih of Charles I. 
481. 

Cromwtl^ Richard, is brought to court by his father, v. 343. His character, ih. Is ^c- 
. knowledged prote6lor, 357. Calls a parliament, iJ. Cabal of WaUingford-houfe againlt 
him, 358. Is perfuadcd to call a general council of officers, who alfo cabal againft "him, 
ih. Is forced to refign the protedorlhip, 35^. Paffes the remainder of his life in 
peace, 560. 

— ' — , Henry, fecond fon of Oliver, his char a iter, v. 337. Is made lord Heutenant 
of Ireland, iL Rengns his command, and retires to England, 360. His death, vi« 
56, note. 

Crupredy bridge, battle of, between Charles I. and fir William Waller, v. 151. 

CrQivft, entail of, by the firft parliainent of Henry VII. ii. 437. A review of powers claimed 
by, to the time of Charles I. iv. 314, 

CrujadeSy the commcncemeit of, i. 217, 218. The univerfal rage for engaging in, 220. 
The political ufe made of this frenzy by the European princes, 212. Why lefs attend- 
ed to by William Rufusthan by other princes, ib. Hiftory of, continued, 230. 339. Ri- 
chard I. prepares to engage in, 351. The emperor Frederick marchea on, 354. Ri- 
chard I. of England and Philip of France engage in, 355. Their tranfa£lions at Sicily, 
1356. At Cyprus, 35S. Acre in Paleftine taken by their afliftance, 360 Lewis JX. 
of France, and prince EdWard, fon of Henry III. engage In one, 510. Lewis dies, ihm 
Edward recalled by his father, who dies quickly after, 511. 

Cumberland^ eari of, fits out a fleet at his own charges againft the Spaniards, but meetJ 
with ill faccefs and misfortunes, iv. 90. Undertakes another expedition, which 
fails, 99. Endeavours to mitigate the fentence of the council againft the earl of Effex, 
138. 

Cummin of Badenoch, afTociated v/ith the Steward of Scotland, in the regency of that kipg- 

dom, ii. 53. Is routed at Falkirk by Edward, 54. 
— — , John, chofen regent of Scotland, ii. 57. i3e/eats John de Segrave, EdWard-'s 

guardian of Scotland, iMakes his fubmllfion to Edward, 58. Betrays young Robert 

Bruce's fecrets to Edward, 61, Is killed by Bruce, 62. 
^urfon, fir Robert, governor of Hammes, employed by Henry VII. to betray the fecrets of 

the eaxl of SuffuLk, ii. 493. 
CujlomSf produce of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, iv. 183. The amount of thefe duties in 

the reign of James I. 232. 323. Amount of, in the reign of Charles I. before the «ivil 

Wars, V. 391- 

Cyprus y part of the fleet of Richard I. ihipvn-ecked and pillaged on that cOaft, iii their way 
to the H-oly Land, i. 358. Ifaac, prince of, conquered and thrown into pri fon by Ri- 
chard, ib, Richard «fpoufes Berengaria, daughter of Sanchea king of Navarre, thcre^ 
Lufignan made king of, by Richard, ^63. 
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Leonard, excites an infurre£lion in the north of England, 1. * 
D" Albert^ conftable of Fraacc, extraordinary defeat of, at Azincour, by Henry V. 
England, ii. 276. 

D^Alhinyy Pb'lip, defeats the French fleet coming to England to fuccour prince Lewis, &ni 
his firatagem on thncoccafion, i. 459. 

lyAllmatncy Henry, fon to Richard king of the Romans, and earl of Cornwal, joins Lci. 
ceftcr and the barons agninft Henry III. i. 49a. Is gained over to the royal caufc bj^ 
prince Edward, 495. Commands the main body of the king's ^rmy at the battle q£ 
L«wes, in conjundion with his father, 499. Is furreadered, together with Edward, to 
Vol. VL a U 
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Leicefter, to gaift the liberty of Henry an4 his father, 500. Recovers his liberty, vl^k 
the other prifoners, by the battle of Evefliam, 508. Is afla/Iinated by his coufms, at 
Viterbo, 50^. 

Danhy^ fir Thomas Ofborne, treafurer, made earl of, vi. 47. His character, 56. Re- 
ceives information of the popifti plot, 94, Communicates it to the houie of lords, 105. 
His letttr tu Montague, ambaflador at Paris, produced before the houfe of commohSp 
III. Is impeached by 6hc commons, i5. His defence of himfelf, 112. His inipeach- 
mcnt revived by the following parliament, 119. Is committed to the Tjower, ii. Is ad- 
mitted to bail, 197. Is freed by the ho^fe of lords, on the accelTion of James 11. 
Concurs in an invitation to the prince of Orange, 253. His conduct in parliament on the 
abdication of James, 274. 

DarfeSf the nature of their firft piratical inroads into England, i. 52. A body of them take 
up their winter quarters here, 53. Sack Wincheftcr, 56. Seize York and other pi xes, 
iB. Defeat Alfred, and contmue their depredations, 60. Reduce the Saxons to defpair, 
iB. Routed by Alfred, 62. Admitted to fettle, and baptifed, 63. Revolt, 6C. -Re- 
new their in vafions, 99. Receive tribute firom king Ethelred, ici. Their piratical 
condudt accounted for, 103. Settle in Normandy, 104. Retain their ancient rude fe- 
rocity in Englaiid, loj. Ever ready to betray the Englilh to their foreign coun- 
trymen, 106. A maflacre of, iB. Dcftroy the Engliih fleet, 107. See Canute^ and 
Denmark* 

X>anegelty occafion of impofing that tax, i. 115. Remitted, 262. 348. 
£)angerficldf the author of the meal-tub plot, his charafter, vi. 138. 

D'*AquUay Don John, commands the Spanifh troops in an invafion of Ireland, iv. 153. li 
forced to caj)itulate to Mountjoy the deputy, 155. 

Darcy^ lord, joins AHce's infurre^ion in the north, iii, 151. 1$ imprifoned on the fuppref- 
fion of it, 153. Is executed, ib, 

Darnly^ lord, fon of the earl of Lenox, is propofed as hufband for Mary queen of Scot- 
land, iii. 414. His pedigree, iB, Is married to her, 417. Is infulted from the pulpit 
by John Knox, iB. His charafter, 421. Rcfents the quecn^s negle£t of hiir., ib. 
Becomes jealous of David Rizzio, 422. Enters into a plot with the chancellor Morton 
for the dertru£lion of Rizzio, 423. Caufes Rizzio to be aflalfinated in the queen's pre* 
fence, iB, Avows his orders for this atlion, 424. Is prevailed on by Mary to difavow 
all concern in Rizzio's murder, xb. And is then lefc by her in difialn, 425. Is re- 
duced to defpair by her negledt, 429. His illnefs attributed to poifon, ib. The queen's 
apparent reconcilia ion, and tendernefs of him, iB. Is blown up with gunpowder, in a 
loBe houfe where he was lodged, 430. A confederacy of nobles formed to puniih his 
murderers, 438. 

Dari>el, Gathcrin, a Welfti Romifh idol, brought to London, and employed to burn friar 
Foreft, iii. 157. 

Daubencyy lord, general of Henry Vllth's army againft the Scots, ordered to march againft 
the Corniih rebels, ii. 481. Engages them at Blackheath, iB. Taken prifoner by theoii, 
but refcued, 482. Defeats them, ib. 

D'j4ubsgney, count, his family and charafter, iv. 2. Is fent by the duke of Guife, to de- 
tach James of Scotland from the Englifh intereft, ib. Infmuates himfelf into favour with 
James, and is created earl of Lenox, 3. See Lmojc. 

Da'vtd king of Scotland, invades England in favour of the emprefs Matilda, i. 265. Routed, 
ib. Confers knighthood on Henry fon of the emprefs, 272. 

eldeft fon and heir of Lewellyn prince of Wales, does homage to Henry III. and de- 
livers his brother Griffin into his hands, i. 495. Is taken prifoner by Edward I. and 
tried, and executed as a traitor, ii. 9. 

I>ami*% ft raits difcovered, iv. 184. 

Davifony fecretary, is ordered by queen Elizabeth to prepare a v/arrant for the execution of 
Mary queen of Scot?, iv. 60. Is perfuadcd by the council to fend the warrant to be put 
into force, ib. Is puni(hed in the ftar-chamber for fo doing, 68. His account of Eliza- 
beth's behaviour, in juftification of himfelf, 69. 

Pauptin, the occafion of the eldeft fons of the kings of France obtaining that appellation, 
ii. 163. 

I>"Effef commands a body of French troops fent to the afliftance of the Scots, iii. 252. Be- 

fuges Haddington, ib. Retires, 254. 
D'Ewes, fir Simon, his character of queen Henrietta, confort of Charles I. v. 183, 

note. 

pe Gray, John, bilhop of Norwich, chofen to the fee of Canterbury, in oppofition tg the 
clandeftme election of Reginald, i. 392. 
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I>i ia Mare^ Peter, the firft fpeaker of the Aoufe of commons, chofen, i!. 201. 

Hi Kiyury the Dutch admiral, engages fir George Ayfcuc, v. 291. In conjunction vnA 
De Wit J is defeated by Blake and others, iB,' He and Tromp defeat Blake, 298. 
Attacks the Englifh fettlements in the next war with Charles IL vi. 437. He and Tromp 
wgage the EngUih Heet for four days, 444., Is defeated at the mouth of the Thames, 
446. Sails p the Mcdway and Thames, and burns the Engliih (hips, during the treaty 
of Breda, 451. Battle of Solebay, vi. 27. Is twice engaged with prince Rupert, the 
Engli/h admiral, 43. Engages prince Rupert again, at the mouth of the Texel, 44. 
Is killed, 63. 

De T ern (if the French governor of Calais, makes an irruption into Flanders, but 
U defeated by count Egmont, with the cafual alfiftance of an Englifh fleet on the coall^ 

iii. 349. 

De Fienref John, governor of Calais, his prudent precautions on that city being befiegcd by 
Edward Ili. li. 153. His manly parley with the Englifh, 15(5, 156. 

De IVuy Cornelius, is with De Ruytcr defeated by the Engliih fleet under BlaJce, v. 29 7* 
Goes on board De Auyter's fleet, as deputy from the States, vi. 27. Comes on fhore 
for his healthy and is tortured on an accufation of attempting to poifon the prince of 
Orange, 34. Is, with his brother, crwielly murdered by the populace, 35. 

— — , John, the Dutch miniftcr, his character, v. 438. Takes the command of the 
fleet himfelf, after the defeat and death of Opdam, 439. Motive of iiis protiafbing 
the negotiations of Breda, 450. His negotiations with fir William Temple, to oppofe 
the French conquefts in the Netherlands, 461, . Concludes the triple alliance with Eng- 
land and Sweden, 462. His friendly viiit to Temple, vi. 11. Is oppofed in 
his preparations for war, by the Orange fa<llion, 25. Oppofes the repeal of 
the perpetual edi^, 34. Is, with his brother, cruelly murdered by the popu- 
lace, 35. 

Deadly Feud^ among our Saxon anceftors, what, and how compounded, i. 163. 
Deb y when firft contrd<flrd on parliamentary fecurity, ii. 361. 
Decretals of pope Gregory IX. a charadlerof, i. 517. 

Dejender of the taith, thi , title beftowed by pope Leo X. on Henry VIII. iii. 53. 
Deijhy a charaftcr of, under the commonwealtli, v. 307. 

Delinquent this term when introduced, and how applied, by the houfe of commons^ 
Denhamp lir John, his charafter as a poet, v. 396. His death, iB, 

Denmark ; fee Dane . James VI. of Scotland, goes over to, and marries the princcfs of, 

iv. 91. King of, his treachery toward the Dutch Eaft India fleet, v. 445. His treachery 
toward Charles II. of England, ih. Joins the confederates againft Louis XIV. vi. 62^ 
Prince George of, married to the lady Anne, daughter of James duke of York, 196, 
Prince George joins the prince of Orange, 262. See Annt, princefs of. 

Derhy^ Henry earl of, fon of the earl of Lancafter, is fent by Edward III. to protedl the 
province of Guienne, i. 142, His military operations ther^, ih. Inftance of his gene- 

• rous regard to his promifc, i5, note. His farther fuccefles, 153. Bcconncs earl of Lan- 
cafter, 163. See Lancufier. 

I , countefs of, is the la ft perfon who fubmittcd to the forces of the commonwealth, v. 
291. Letter from the earl of, in anfwer to Ireton's fummons, 486. 

DermQt Macmorrogh^ king of Lcinfter, his tyrannic conduct, i. 317. Solicits the afliftancc 
of Henry II. of England, ih. Engages Strongbow, Fitzgerald, and Fitzftephens, to un- 
dertake expeditions in his favour, 318. 

De/borougby brother-in-law to Oliver Cromwel, oppofes his accepting the title of king, v. 
342. Engages in the canal of Wall ing ford -houle, 358. Obliges Richard Cromwel to 
dilTolvc his parliament, 359, 

Deffefijer^ Hugh le, the chief jufticiary appointed by the council of barons, removed by 
Henry III. i. 491. Is reftored by the earl of Lcicefter, 495. Refufes to abide by the 
award of Lewis of France, 497. Is killed at the battle of Eveftiam, 507, 

, Hugh Ic, favourite of Edward II. his charaftcr, ii. 84. Charaaer of his fa- 
ther, Ih. The earl of Lancafter and the barons combine againft lym, iB. Is married to 
Edward's niece, coheir of the earl of GJouccfter, ib. His lands ravaj,ed by the barons, 
85. The parliament forced to pronounce a fentence of fljrfeiture and exile upon him, 
and his father, iL Is recalled by the king, with his father, 86. His rapacijufnefi 
after the fo.feitures of the duk- of Lancafter's party, 88. His father murdered by the 
barons, 92. Is himfelf pxt to death, lb. Particulars of his father's lofl'es by the ba- 
' rons, 1 01. RemArks on thcfe loflw, an4 coaclufions drawn from them, ii. 
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Dctfonfinre, tn 5nfurrc£lion there to oppofe the reformation, headed by Humphrej Arun- 
del, iii 267. Exeter befiegpd by the infurgents, iB, They arc defeated by the lord 

I , Courtney carl of, is propofcd as: a hufoand to queen Mary, iii. 303. Incurs her 

refentment on declining it, i5. Is rcleafcd from confinement by the mediation of Philip, 
and dies abroad, 319. 

Digfyf fir Everard, engages in the gunpowder-plot, iv, zig. h executed for it, 2Z2. Evi- 
dences of his former good charailer, ih. 

Dire^ory for public worlhip, one eftabliihed by the affembly of divines at Weftmmfter, in 
the room of the liturgy, v. 163. 

Dijpenfmg power, the houfe of commons addrefs James II. on his cxercifrng it, vi. 2iz. 
His obftinate continuance of it, 225. The ancient claim, and exercife of, by 
the crown, tL Arguments agninft it, Is abolifhdd by the bill of rights, 219, 

mte, 

D^OifeJy a Frenchman, attends the queen dowager of Scotland, to afTift her in the adminif- 
tration, iii. 346. Projcdts a tax to maintain a ftanding force there, ih. This fcheme 
oppofed, ih. Is reproved by the council for his hoftile attacks on the Englilh bor* 
ders, ih. 

Doofrfaay-hok^ the nature of, explained, i. 205. 

Domi/.icam and Francifcans, obferwtions on the inftitutions of thofe new orders of religions, 
517- 

Donne^ a chara£Ver of his fatires, iv. 359. 

Dor'ingi a protefl-ant minifter, openly reproves queen Elizabeth for obftrufting the reforma"- 

tioft, iii. 464, r.cte. 
J}onjlaus^ his hiftory, and murder, v. 367. 

Dorjet, marquis of, commands the Englifh forces at the expedition to Fontarabia, iii. 9, 
Difcovers the double dealing of his auxiliary Ferdinand of Arragon, iB* Returns to Eng- 
land, II. 

Doury^ a feminary founded there by Philip II. of Spain, for the education of Engliih catho- 
lics, iv. 6. 

Donjer^ a tumult there, occafioned by the retinue of Euftacc count of Boulogne, i. 123, 
Burnt by Philip of France, ii. 25. 

Douglai^ lord, appointed by Robert Bruce joinT commander with the earl of Murry, of the 
Scots army invading England, on the death of Edward H. ii. 105. His bold attempt 
to feite Edward III. in his camp, 107. Retires home, ib. Goes to Spain, on a crufade 
againft the Moors, 1 1 ^ . 

■ , fir Arch bald, defeats Edward Baliol, and drives him to England, ii. 115. Is de^ 
fcjtcd and killed by Edward III. at Halydown-hill, 116. 

, earl, his irruption into England, and defeat, ii. 2 5 1, Aflifts young Picrcy at the 
battle of Shrcwib .ry, 2 t;3. 

» George, aflilts with others in afTaflinating David Rizrio, iii. 423. 

Dtnvning, the Englifti rcfident in Holland, feizes Berkflead, Corbet, and Okey, three of 
the king's judges, and fends them to England, v. 422. Prefcnts a memorial of Eng- 
lifh complaints to the States, 436. Is again fent over on the removal of fir William 
Temple, vi. iH. 

Drakty Francis, his voyage round the world, and depredations on the Spaniards, iv. 4. 
Is knighted by Elizabeth, 5. His expedition to the Spanifh Weft Indies, 34. Deftroya 
a Spanifh fleet at Cadiz, 72. Takes a rich carrack at Tercera, ib. Commands againft 
the Spanilh armada, under lord Efiinghami 78. Takes two large veffels belonging f 
it, 84. Undertakes an expedition againft Portugal, 88. Deftroys a Spanifli Meet at the 
Groyne, 89. Makes an unfuccefsful attack on Lilbon, tb. Burns Vigo, and returns, 
o. Makes an unfuccefsful attempt on Porto Rico, ijo. Is rej>ulfcd at Darien, where 
c dies, III. 

Dreuxj battle of, between the conftable Montmorency and the prince of Conde, iii. 
405. 

Pruid..y their ofllicc and power, i. 3. Excommunication by them, fatal confcquences of 
incurring, iB. Their do^rines, iB. Their places of worlhip, 4. Their rites, IB. 
Thtir treafures, how preferved, iS. Their religion not aboliflied without force, 
iB. Their chief feat at Anglefea dcftioyed, ond themfelves burnt, by Suetonius Pauli- 
nus, 6. 

Drydcn, his charad^cr as a pott, vi. tp. Was fafFered to remain in poverty, 293. 
Du Guejclin^ a gentleman of Britanny, his charafter, ii. 179. Is employed' in the wars of 
Ch«JC5 king of France, ih. Is employed to enljft the companies of banditti to fcrvc 
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agamft Caftlle, iSi. His refohte demands of the pope tt Avignon, 15. ^^hafes Peter 

king of Caltile from his dominions, iSz. li defeiited by prince Edward, 183. Js made 

conlUble of rrance, i36. 
Dublin^ a confpiracy formed for fei zing the ci.ftle of, by Roger More, v. 55, The plot 

difcovered, 56. Receives the Enghfh fugiaves from the otlier provinces, 60. Us ail- 

trefs during the devaluation of Ireland, 1 37. 
Dudley, a lawyer, the inftrumcnt employed by Henry VII. in opprefljng his people, hia 

character, ii. 489. His mode of practice, 490. ChoLn fpeakcr of the hoaie of com* 

mons, 491. Summoned before the piivy council of Henry Vili. iii. j. Committed to 

the Tower, 4. Tiied, ij. Executed to gratify the people, il'- 
, he lord Guilford, married to the lady Jane Grey, iii. 290. la apprehended 

with the lady Jane, on the acknowledgment of queen Mary, 298. Is ientencei 

together with his lady, 299. Is executed on occafion of Suffolk's frsfh confoiracy, 312, 
— , lord Robert, becomes the declared favourite of queen Elizabeth, iii. 397. Is 

treated earl of Leicelter, and propofed by Elizabeth as a hulband for Mary queen of 

Scots, 412. See Ltkefiet, 
DueUingy when, and on what occafion the general practice of, firft took rife, iii. So. 
Dunbar f the caftle of, furrendered to Kward I. i.. 37, Sir GvOrge Hume, created earl 

ofy iv. 1915. Battle of between Oliver Cromwcl and the Scots general, Lelleji^ 

V. 280. 

,J)uncany natural fon of Malcolm king cf Scotland, feizes the kingdom, i. 217. 
Dundee^ is taken by general Monk, and inhabicaijts put to the f.vord, v. 292. 
Dunes, battle of, between the combined army of Enjjlilh and French, and the Spariiardl^ 
^v. 346. 4 

Dunfermlingy abbot of, is appointed one of the commiffioners, on the part of the king and 
kingdom of Scotland, to .nquire into the condu^ft of Maiy queen of Scots, iiL 450. 
Elizabeth's declaration to him refpeitiug the treaty fhe had entered into with Mary^ 
477. Is appointed by the S'^cts parliament a commiirioncr to treat witn Elizabeth con- 
cerning Mary, ib. Is diimiired by her without concluding 0:1 any thing ib. Joins an 
afTociadon of the nobility, who feize James from the hands of Lenox and Arranj 
iv, 14. 

Dunkirky is taken from the Spaniards, and delivered to Oliver Cromwel, v. 346. le 
fald to the French by Charles ll. 426. 

Dunnoisy count of, raifes the fiege of Montargis, ii. 303. Defeated and wounded in an 
a6l{on with Sir John Faflolf, 305. Over-rules Joan D*AiC*s inftrudlions for conduc- 
ing the convoy to Orleans, 309. Yields to her in a fc ond inltaJice, ib. Prevails on 
her to alter her fchcme of a general attack of the Englifh trenches, 310. Probabyr 
prompted all her meafu res, 312. Perfuades Her to ftay, on her wanting to retorn 
home, 315. His farther ruccefTcs againft the English, 31S. Eefieges and ukcs Maine, 
refufed to be furrendered according to treaty by the governor, 329, Aflilh at the final 
reduction of Normandy, 331. Recovers Cuienne from the Engliih, 332. Co nmands 
the troops of Britanny under his father, 452. Gained over to the intetjefb of France, 
460. 

Dunflan^ St abbot of Glaftonbury, his afcendancy over king Edred, i. 5? 2. His life ani 
charader, 84. Is placed at the head of the trcafury, ib. His infolent behaviour to 
king Ed\Vy, 86. Baniilicd, 87. Returns, and heads the rebeUion againft Edwy, i>. 
Promoted to the fee of Canterbury, 8S. Enjoins Edgar penance tor facrikgc, 91. 
Crowns king Edward the Martyr, 95. Hi? motives for adhering to Edward in prefer- 
ence to hii brother, tb. Miracles in favour of, 96. 

Durbanff Hugh de Puzas, bilhop of, purchafes the office of chief judiciary and the earl- 
dom of Northumberland, of Richard I. i. 353, Is appoinied joint guardian of the 
realm with Longchamp biihop of Elv, during Rjchatd's abfcr.ce on the crufade, 354. 
See Ely. 



ADBALDy facceeds his father in the kingdom of Kent, i. 28. Why he renounced 
chriftianity, tb. Receives it again, 29. 
Eadburgdy wife of Brithric king of Mercia, her infamous charafler, i. 43. 
Mi^riy and aldernian, fynonymous appellations among the Saxon?, i. 522. The original 
nature of this digci'^y explalnsd, ii. 28, 
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MarfnoolJf king of Eail Anglia, apoftatifes from chriftUnity, i 35. Hlllory ofhisfuc/ 

ccfiors, iL 

Eaft Arglia, hiftory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 35. 

Eaji Jnda^ the new paflage to, round the Cape of Good Hope, firft difcovered, ii. 501. 

., company, the firil patent granted to by queen Elizabeth i^. 184. A new patent 

granted to by James I. 552. Differences between, and the Dutch company, i^. Cru- 
elties pra6lifed by the Dutch at Amboyna, 333, Its charter revived and fupportcd by 
Charles IJ. vi. 286. 

Eafier^ disputes amoni^ the Saxon clergy concerning computing the time of that feaft, 
i. 47. 

EccUiiupkal courts, a complaint preferred by the commons to Henry VIIL agalnft the op- 
prellions of, iii. 105. 

, government of England, innovations made in by William the Conqueror, i. 

— re'venuies, the taxation of, refigned to parliament, v. 438. 

— — - and ci'v'u poiVLrs^ advantages refulting from an union between, 1. 301, 

Ecatjmj.ici their homage to laymen for temporalilh condemned by the council of Bari, i. 
226. Why unfit for being intruftcd with the great offices under the crown in the papal 
tin.es of England, ii. 132. Caufes which favoured their promotion to them, id. Their 
encouragement fecured by the attachment of mankind to their doctrines, iii. 49. 
The political motives to fixing their falaries, and bribing them to indolence, 50. 
Thefe motiyes the foundation of religious eftablifliments, ib. How they became dan- 
gerous to the civil authority, ib. Ses; Bljhops, Hercfyy and Reformamn. 

EdgaT^ fucceflbrto tdwy king of England, his wife adminiftration, i. 88. Eftablilhes a 
formidable navy, ib. His barge faid to be rowL^d by eight tributary kings, ib. His at- 
tachment to the monks, ib. Inveighs againft the fecular clergy, 89. His addrcfs to 
Dunftan, 90. How he gained his good chara£Ver, 91. Infl-ances of his licentious 
condudV, lb. Treacherous conduct of Athcwold towards him, 93. Kills Athewold, 
94. Efpoufes Elfrida, ih. Encourages foreigners to fettle, ib. Clears the country of 
wolves, ib. 

Edgary Atheling, judged unfit for the fucceiiion by King Edward the Confeflbr, i, 127- 
129. Proclaimed by S igand archbilhop of Canterbury, 173. Submits to William the 
Cojiqueror, 175. Kindly treated by hjjn, 177. Attends William to Normandy, 178, 
Retires to Scotland with his fifters, and marries one to King Malcolm, 184. Returns 
and excites an infurrcdlion, 186. Received into favour, 194. Sent into Scotland to 
reftore Edgar, the rig \t heir to that kingdom, 129. Lives long, and dies in peace, 
241, 242. 

Edge hili, battle of, between Charles I. and the earl of Efl'ex, v. 109. 

Edinburgh^ taktn by Edward I. ii. 37. Is burnt by Richard II. 209. Seized by Henry 
IV, 251. I'ilUged aud burnt by Henry Vlll. iii. 205. Riot of proteftants there on 
the feftival of St. Giles, 371. Receives the army of the congregation of the Lord, 
375. Treaty finned there by the Englifh plenipotentiaries and thofe of France, 379, 
A tumult there on introducing the liturgy, iv. 4;^9, The folemn league and co- 
venant framed there, 134. Is fcizcd by Cromwel after the viftory of Dunbar, v. 280. 

Editbay a nun, carried off and raviihed by king Edgar, i. 91. Penance enjoined him by 
Duilan on this occafion, ib. 

— , daughter of earl Godwin, is married to Edward the ConfefTor, i. rao. Is hated 
by her hufband on her father^s account, 122. 

Edm^ndf primate of England, procures the difmiffion of the bifhop of Wlncheftcr, by his 
menace to Henry III. i. 468. His prudent condu£k in refult, ib. How he obtained 
the fee of Canterbury, 472. 

— fon of Ethelred king of England, ftate of the kingdom at his accefTion, 
i. 110. His battle with Canute, i5. Shares his kingdom with him, iiu Murdered, 
iB. Fate of his children, 112. 

Edmuftd, fucceffor te Athclftan king of England, his fliort reign and violent death, i. 81. 

EdreJj fucceflbr to Edmund king of England, quells the Danes, and receives homage of 
Malcolm king of Sootland, i. 81, 82. Advantages taken of his fuperftition, ib. 

Edricy fon of Egbert, difpofl'efled by his imcle Lothaire of the kingdom of Kent, i. 29* 
Defeats him, and obtains the fucccflion, ib. 

, duke, hi^ treacherous behaviour, i. 107. 109. Defcrts to Canute, lb. Returns 

to th<r ft^rvice of Edmond Ironfide, and betrays him, no. Excuted by Canute, 112. 

Edward the elder ^ fon of Alfred, his reign, i, 74. His title con telted by Ethclwald, his 
coufin-german, 7^. The rebellioA fuppreflfed, ih. His wars againft the Northumbri* 
ans and Danes, 76. Repels the Scots, ib. Account of his fifter Ethelfieda, 77. 

Ediuard the Martyr y fon to Edgar king of England, crowned by Dunftan, i. 9511 His 
tragical death, 97. 
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Etintardthe Confefofy the Saxon line reftored by his acceflion to the crown of tngliinrf, 
iiq, His partiality to the Normans, 121. Efpoufea Editha, da ighter of earl God* 
win, His attempts to exclude Harold from the fucceffion, 127. His death and 

character, 135. Compiled a body of laws, 134. The firft w 0 touched for the evil, 
lb. Terrible famine in the time of, 169. Some of his laws reftored, 193. 

, prince eldcft foil of Henry III. ftiews early indications of a grtat fpirit, i 4S5. 
Is obliged to fwear obedience to the council of twenty -four barons, appointed by the 
Oxford parliament, 4.S6. The knights of the fliires appeal to hm againft the delays 
and proceedings of the council of barons, 487. His conduct on this occafion, ib. Rc- 
fufes to avail himfelf of th« pope*s abfolution from his oath, to abferve th • provi/iorts 
of Oxford, 490. Is taken prifansr by Leicefter, 495. Is reftored by the king^s treaty 
and CO npliance with the barons, i^. Forms a party againft the barons, i^. His ar- 
dour at the battle of Lewes occafions his father to be defeated and take-i prifoner, 499, 
His treaty with Leicefter, 500. His treatment by Leic ftcr, 5^5. Efcapes frO n his 
cuftody, 506. Defeats Simon de Mont fort, coming to join his father, ib. D feats and 
kills t ie carl of Leicefter at Eveftiam, '507. Saves his fathcr*3 life in this battle, ij* 
HiK gallant defeat of Adam de Gourdon, and generous treatment of him, 508. Is, 
prevailed on by the king of France to engage in a crufide to the Holy Land, 510. 
Takes the earl of Gb icefter with him, ib. Arrives at Tunis, and finds Lewis 
dead, ib, Efcapes aflaflination, ib. Is recalled by his father, who dies quickly af- 

^^^^ 5"- 

Edward I. proclaimed, ii. i. Guardians of the rtalm appointed until his return to Eng- 
land, 2. Influence of his known dhara^ler ii keeping the kingdom quiet, ib. His 
different emotions at hearing of the deaths of his father and of his infant fon, hoW ex- 
plained by him, ih. Spends a year in France before his return to England, ib, Inccn- 
fes the French knights by his fuccefles in a tournament at Chalons, ib. Does homage* 
to Philip at Paris for his French dominions, 3. Is crowned at Weftminfter, ih. Calls 
a parliament with this inteiition, ib. Appoints itinerant commiJioners for the puniHi- 
ment of criminals, 4. Annuls the commilFion, ib. His cruelty towards the Jews ac- 
eufed of adulterating the coin, ib. Banifhes them, 5. His frugal management of his 
revenue, 6. Supplies granted to him, ib. Summons Lewellyn prince of Wales to re- 
new his homage, ih. Re iuces him on his non-compliance, 7. Takes his brother and 
fucceflbrj David, prifoncr, tries and executes him as a traitor, 9. Puts all the Welln 
]>ard5 to death, ib. Traditional account of the annexation of the principality of Wales 
to fhe crown, and its giving ti' le to the king's eldeft fon, ib. Goes abroad to mediate a • 
peace between Alphonfo king of Arragon and Philip of France, ib. Negotiites a treaty 
of marriage between prince Edward and Margaret of Norway, queen of Scotland, Ii- 
This marriage fruftrated by her djath, 12. The claims of the competitors for the 
crown of Scotland referred to his decifion, 14. His refledlions and fchemes on 
this appeal to him, ib. Searches monailic records to eftablilh a claim to the 
kingdom of Scotland, 15. Goes with an army to Norham on the fouth of 
the Tweed, to determine the right of the Scottifii crown, 16. Declares to 
them his right to difpofe of the crown, as liege lord of Scotland, 17. Requires of the 
competitors an acknowledgment of his fupe-iority, 18. Obtains this conce/Tion from 
them, i^. Claims and obtains podeffion of ths Scotch fortrefles, 19. The Scots barons 
iind prelates fwear fealty to him, ib. Decides in favour of John Baliol, 20. Baliol 
fwears fealty to him, and is put in pofTeiTion of the crown, ib. Provokes the Scots and 
their new king by his ads of ^furpation over them, 21. Mutual depredations committed ^ 
fey the fhips of France and England, occafioned by a private quarrel, 22. His ofters to 
accommodate the difference rejected, 23. Lofes the province of Guienne by the artifice 
of Philip of France, 24. His attempts to recover it defeated by Philip, 25. The oc- 
•afion of changing the feudal military fervice into pecuniary fupplies, ib. The confe- 
^uences of this alteration, 26. The firft beginnings of popolar government to be dated 
from his reign, 31. Summons the reprefentatives of the people in parliament to obtaia 
kheir fupplies to fupplies for government, 32. They fcruple to aflcmble on his writ, 
i^. This objedion accommodated, and the two houfes of convocation formed, ib. Sum- 
mons John Baliol to alFift him againft France, and makes other demands which he re- 
rcfufes, 36. Afl*embles an army to chaftife him, ib. Takes Berwick by alTault, and 
puts the garrifon to the fword, 37. The Scots beat by the earl Warrcnne, and the 
caftle of Dunbar furrendared, ib. Takes Edinburgh, and fubdues all Scotland, ih. 
Baliol fwears fealty to him, ib. Carries him prifoner to the Tower of London, 38. 
C-erries away the famous ftone, deftroys the Scots records, breaks their great fcal, and 
leaves earl Warrcnne governor of Scgtlaad, Makea another unfuccefaful attack upon 
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upon Guieiinc, 39. Marries his diughter to John carl of Holland, and forms alliirtcej 
againft France, Obtains grants from parliament, ih. h oppofed in his demands by 
the clergy, ik The occafion of this oppofttion, ik Prohibits all rent to the clergy | 
40. Excludes them from all proteaion of the laws, 4.1. Reduces them to compUanccj 
ih. His oppreiTive extortions on trade, 42. Norfolk, Hereford, and other barons, rc, 
fufe to fe.vc in the expediiiqn to Gafcony, 43. The two former refufe to attend him 
to Flanders, ib. Appoints a new conftable and maiefchal to a^ in their places for the 
prefent fcrvice, ih. Reconciles himfelf with the clergy, and appoint: the archbilhop of 
Canterbury and Reginald de Grey tutors to prince Edward, ii>. Apologizes to his nobi- 
lity for the irfegulanty of his former condut^, ib, Promifes a reformation of government^ 
«t his return, ik A remonlhance prefented to him at his d.^parturc, by the earls ot 
Norfolk and Hereford, 44. Seals the two charters in Flanders, which are prcvioufly 
confirmed by parliament at home, 45. Is obliged to confirm them again, on his return, 
in the fulleil manner, ib. His rcluftance to limiting the boundaries of forcfts, 46. 
Obtains from the pope an abfolution from his cjigagcments to obferve the chapters, tb. 
Confirms them again with an cxcepuon to the late perambulation of the forefts, 47. 
Concludes a truce with Philip of France, and fubmits the diffeiences between them to 
pope Boniface, 48. The pope's award between them, ib. Marries Margaret, the fifter 
of Philip, i^. The Scots rife ag.inft him under William Wallace, 50. His army un- 
der earl Warrcnne defeated by Wallace, 5a. Advances with a ga*at army to Scotland, 
53. Overthrows the Scots at Falkirk, 54. Is applied to by p>pe Boniface in behalf of 
Scotland, 56. His anfwer to the p'>pc, ib. Appoints John de Segrave guardian of Scot- 
Innd, 57. Returns to Scotland, fcours the whole country, and receives the fubmiiTioa 
of the Scots, 58. Endeavours to fix his government over Scotland, 59. Wallace be- 
trayed into his hands, ib. Executes Wallace as a traitor, ik His army under Aymer 
. de Valence dcf-jats Robert Bruce, 63. Diis, 64. His character, ik His legiflative 
a£ls, 65. Allowed his barons to entail their eftates, 66. Was the firft who pafled a 
ftatute of mortmain, 67. His probable motives in this law, ib. A fummary view of 
the fuppUes granted him by the parliament and clergy, 68. His children, 69. 
Edwtvdy prince, fecond foiv of Edward I. the traditional account of his being made prince 
of Wales, ii. g. A treaty of marriage negotiated between him and Margaret of Nor- 
way, queen of Scotland, 11. This marriage fruftrated by her death, 12. The arch - 
bifhop of Canterbury and Regim<Li de Grey appointed tutors to him, 43. Is made 
guardian of th - realm during his father's expedition to Flanders, ib. Is obliged by the 
earls of Norfolk and Hereford to confirm the charters of liberties during his fa.thcr*5 ab- 
fence, 44. Is conlraded to IfabtUa, daughter of Philip of France, 49. Succeeds to 
the crown, 71. 

— II. his accelFion, ii. 71. Indications of his weakncfs of mind, ib. His feeble 

attempt againfl: Scotland, 72. HIh attachment to Piers Gavafton, i^. Appoints him 
guardian of the realm, on his journey to France, 73. Marries Ifabella of France, ib. 
Is obliged to banifh Gavafton, 74. Sends him lord lieutenant of Ireland, ib. Obtains 
of the pope a difptnfation for Gavafton's oath never to return, 75. The authority of 
government vefted in a council of twelve, ib. Makes a fee ret protcftation againft their 
ordinances, 76. Invircs Gavafton back from his fecond banifliment by the ordainers, 77. 
Thomas earl of Lancafler raifes an av»iy againft him, ib. His narrow efcapc from Lan- 
caftcr, ik His rage at Gavallon's njirder, 78. Is reconciled to his barons, ib. Makes 
a frultlcfs expedition to Scotland, 79. Allcmbles a great army againft the Scots, So. 
Is defeated by Robert Bruce at Bannockburn, Si. Th^ dependency of Scotland loft by 
this defeat, 82. The barons obtain a renewal of the ordinances from him, 83. Re- 
fic£tion3 on his incapacity for government, ib. Character of Hugh le Dcfpcnfer, and 
his father, his favouiires, S4. Enrages the barons, who combine againft the Defpenfcrs, 
lb. Seizes the barony of Gower from John de Mowbray, and gives it to Hugh le Y>t\- 
pcnfer, ib. The barons perempLorHy iiifift on his difmifilng Defpenfer, 8^. His queen 
infulted by lord Badlefmeie, Punilhcs this lord, ib. Rccals the Defpcnfers, ba- 

niiheJ by parliament, Vj, Overpowcrj; his barons, ib. Lancafter declares his alliance 
with Scotland, and raifes an army againft him, ib. Lancaft-er defeated and executed, 
S7. Makes another fiuitlcfi attempt againft Scotland, %%. Concludes a truce with 
Robert Bruce for thirteen years, ih. His dilpuCcs with France, 89. His queen Ifabella 
goes to Paris to mediate between her hufband and brother, ik Refigns Guienne to his 
fon prince Edward, ib. Inrlrracies between his queen and Roger Mortimer, 9c. Her 
reply when he fent for her back again, ifi. Ifabella forms a cnnfpiracy againft him, tk, 
Ifabella invades Suffolk, and is joined by the baronr, 91. He leaves London, and re- 
tires to the weft, 92. Retreats to WaJ»i*, ib, Js feized by the earl of Leiccftcr, and 
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confined in Kenllworth caftle, iL Is depofed by parliamentj 93. A refignation ex - 
torted from him, i^. Is pitied by the people, 94. Is taken from the cuftody of Lei- 
cefter, and delivered to lord Berkeley, ih. His cruel ufage, iL Is murdered by Mau- 
travers and Gournay, 95. His charatler, Comparifon between his reign and 

that of his father, 96. Prices of commodities in his reign, 99. His child- 
ren, 103. 

Edward f prince, fon of Edward II. is invcfted by his father with the duchy of Guienncj 
ii, 89. Goes to Paris to do homage for it, Is affianced by iiis mother Ifabella to 
Philippa, daughter of the count of Holland and Hainault, 91. 

111. his acceflion, ii. I04. The earl of Lancafter appointed guardian to him, 105. 

Marches with an army to oppofe the Scots, iB. His difficulty in coming up with them, 
io6. His defiance to the Scots generals, how anfwered, i^. His narrow efcape from the 
bold attempt of earl Douglas, 107. Enters into a fc he me to feize Mortimer, 110. Af- 
fumes the exercife of government, iii. His ftridl regard to the fuppreffion of robbery, 
i^. Encourages fecretly the pretenfions of Edward Baliol to the crown of Scotland, 113. 
Undertakes to reftore Edward Baliol when driven out of Scotland, ri5. Defeats the 
Scots at Halidown-hill, 116. The foundation of his claim to the crown of France, 
117. The vVeaknefs of his pretenfion ihewn, 1 19. Is fummoned to do homage for 
Guienne, iB, Is obliged to perform it, 120. Prepares for a war with France, 121. 
Engages the Flemings to affift him, through the means of James d'Arteville, 122. 
Raifes a force, and partes over to Flanders, 123. Is created vicar of the German em- 
pire, i^. Affames the title of king of France, iL Contradts his fon Edward to the 
daughter of the duke of Brabant, 124. Invades France, but retires into Flanders, and 
difbands his army, 125. Is greatly impoverilhed by his fruitlefs expedition, li. Re- 
marks on his prefent fituation with his parliament, 126. Obtains conditional grants 
from them, ih. The refolutions of parliament on his aflumed title as king of France, 
127. Obtains a great victory over the French fleet, ib, Belieges Tournay, 128. 
Philip's reply to his defiance, 129. Concludes a truce with Philip, by the mediation 
of Jane countefs of Hainault, 130. Is deferted by his allies, 131. His ill-humour to- 
w.ird his minifters on his return, iB. Archbifhop Stratford enters into a combination 
agaiuft him, 132. Stratford*s letter to him, 133. Is reconciled to him, ib. Review 
of his prefent fituation,- 134. Is obliged to pafs an adl for redrcfs of grievances before 
he obtains any grants, 135. Makes a fecret proteft againft it, iB. Iflues an edi£t againft 
the validity of this adt, tk Patronifes the pretenfions of the count de Mountfort to the 
duchy of Britanny, 137. Relieves the countefs befieged at Hennebonne, 140. Sends 
a iother fleet to her affiftance under Robert d'Artois, iB. Goes over to Britanny in pir- 
fon, iB. His treaty with the French, 141. How induced to break this truce, 142. 
Sends the earl of Derby to defend Guienne, iB. Invades Normandy, 144. His fuc- 
ceffes therf, 145. Seizes and plunders Caen, 146. Penetrates as far as Paris, iB. 
Difpofition of his army at Crecy, 147. His addrefs to his army, 148. Defeats the 
French at Crecy, 151. His moderate expectations from this vi6lory, 152. Befieges 
Calais, iB. His terms to the befieged, 155. Queen Philippa intssrcedes for the deputies 
ordered by him to execution, 156. Turns out thj inhabitants, and peoples It with Eng- 
filhmen, 157. Concludes a truce with Trance, iB, Difcovers the treachery of his go- 
vernor at Calais, and engages him to deceive the French, iB. Engages the French army 
which was to have feized Calais, and routs it, 158. His afl^ability to his prifoners, iB, 
Inftitutes the order of the garter, 160. Traditional accounts of the occafion of this in- 
flri^ution, 161. Concerts two invaflons of France, 163. Invades France from Calais, 
while his fon invades it from Guienne, 164. Battle of Poidiers, 167. John king of 
France brought prifoner to London, 170. Reftores king David Bruce on a ranfom, 171. 
Concludes a treaty with John, which is rejected by the dauphin and ftates of France, 
173. Invades France with a vaft force, 174. Pro^refi of his arms, iB. Is induced to 
conclude a more moderate treaty, by the duke of Lancafter, 175. Treaty of Bretigny, 
176. His faccoius to prince Edward, under the earl of Pembroke, feiaed at fea by 
Henry king of Cartile, 186. Lofes moft of his territories in France, iB, Attaches 
himfelf to Alice Pierce, but is forced to remove her from court, 187. Dies, iB. Hh 
character, iB. Retrofpe£t of his reign, 188. His children, 189. His regard to parlia- 
^ ^ ments, ib. Cafes of high treafon limited in his reign, 190. His frequent confirmation? 
of the great charter, ib. Windfor-caftlc built by him, and by what means, 192. His 
great exertion of the prerogatives of the crown, ib. His frequent levies of taxes with- 
out the authority of parliament, 193. His open avowal of this, power, ib. Pa Acs the 
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ftatute of proVifors, 194. State of the internal police in this reign, 195. State of c6m* 
merce and induftry, ib. His reign an interefting period of our hiftory, 199. 

Edivardf prince of Waks, fon to Edward III. is contrafted to the daughter of the duke of 
Brabant, ii. 124. Is appolntetl guardian of the realm during his father's abfence ia 
Flanders, 125. Calls a parliament, but is unable to procure his father any fupplies, ib. 
Attends his father in an expedition to France, 144. His gallant behaviour at the battle 
of Crecy, 150. His father's behaviour to him that day, 151. Invkdes and ravages 
Languedoc and other parts of France, 164. Endeavours to join his father, 165. De- 
feats king John at Poiftiers, and takes him prifoner, 168. His noble behaviour to hii 
prifoner, 169. Concludes a truce, 270. Is invcitcd with the principality of Aquj- 
taine, 182. RecaU his foldlers from the fervice of Henry, count of Tranftamare, and 
protetts Peter king of Caftile, ib. Defeats Tranilamare, and reftoies Peter, 183.* Pe- 
ter's ingratitude to him, ib. Is involved by this expedition, and taxes his principality 
of Wales to repay it, ib. His reply to the French king's fummons, 185. Goes to 
France to oppole the French hoftilitics, where his health declines, ib. Lofes moft of his 
French pofltlTions, and concludes a peace, 186. His death and charatler, 187. How 
he obtained the appellation of the Black Prince, 188. 

, prince, fon to Henry VI. born, ii. 348. Extraordinary adventure of, uithhis 

mother Margaret, in a foreft, 36S. Married to lady Anne, daughter of the earl of War- 
wick, 379. Killed, 3^7. 

IV. proclaimed, ii. 358. ReHeflions on this event, ib. His character, 362, 

Inftance of his cruelty, 363. The parties of York and Lancafter, how diftinguifhed, 
ib. Routs the Lancaftrians at Teuton, 364. His title recognifed by parliament, 366. 
Executes divers by martial law, 367. Gets pofTeflion of Henry VI. and imprifons 
him in the Tower, 369. His behaviour during this interval of peace, lb. Becomes 
enamoured with the lady Elizabeth Grey, 570. Marries her, 371. Difgufts the carl 
of Warwick, ib. Who makes a party againft him, 373. Makes an alliance w*th 
Charles duke of Burgundy, ib. Bellows his fifter on him, 374. Leagues alfo with the 
duke of Britanny, ib, Infurre^tion in York (hire, ib. Confufion in this period of the 
Englifh hiftory, 375. Quells an infurretlion in Lincolnfhire, 377. Secretly gains over 
Clarence from Warwick^i interell, 379. Marches againft Warwick's army, 380. 
Chafed from his own camp by the treachery of the marquis of Montacute, 381. Flicks 
to Holland, ib. Afliltcd by the duke of Burgundy, he lands in YorkH.ire, and pufhes 
for London, 384. Enters London, and gets poifelTion of Henry VL 385. Defeats* 
Warwick at Barnet, 386. Defeats queen Margaret's army at Teukfbury, 387. Re- 
figni himfeJf to gaiety on the return of peace, 388. Projcdls an invafion cf Franct, 
389. Invades France, 390. Lewis agrees to buy peace by a tribute, 391. Interview 
widi Lewis, ib. Obftru£ts the duke of Clarence's marriage with the hcirefs of Bur- 
gundy, 394. Procures his trial and execution, 396, 397. Contrails marriage for all 
his children, without effedV, 398. His death, chara£Ver, and family, ib. Reflections 
on the rtate of the court at this period, 399. Leaves his brother the duke of GloucelUr 
regent, during the minority of his fon, 400. His legitimacy denied by the duke of 
Giouceftcr, 407. 

V. Hate of parties at his accelTion, ii. 399. The duke of Glouccfter left regent 

during his mmority, 40c. His pcrfon intrufted to the carl of Rivers, 401. His guar- 
dian arrefted by the duke of Glouccfter, 402. Is murdered in the Tower with his bro- 
ther the duke of York, by order of Richard III. 410. Their bodies found in the reign 
of Charles II. ib. 

, prince, fon of Henry VIIL born, iii. 153. His mother, queen Jane Seymour, 

dies, ib. Is contiadled to Mary, the infant queen of Scotland, 196. Kis father Henry 
VIII. dies, 219. 

VI. his acceflion, iii. 231. Names of the regency during his minoritv, ib. The 

earl of Hertford chofen proteaor, and made duke of Somerfet, 233. Somcrfet obtaim 
a confirmation of his authority by patent, 235. Difcovers a propenfity to literature, 
236. His relutlance at figning the warrant for the execution of Joan Boachcr, ^63. 
Is removed to Windfor-caiUe by the protedor, 272. Is addrefled by the council to dif^ 
mifs Somerfet, which he complies with, 273. A new council of regency formed, 274. 
His grief at his fifter the lady Mary's obftinacy in the catholic faith, 279. Is induced 
by Northumberland to write circular letters to the Iherifts for choofing a new parliament, 
287. Subfidies granted him by parliament, 288. Amount of the crown debts at this 
time, ib. His health declines, 289, 290. Orders the judges to prepare a deed of fet- 
tlcment for the fucceflion of lady Jane Gray, 291. Signs the patent for her fucceilion, 
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T92. Kis p^iyficldns difmiircd, and his cure intrullcd to an oU woman, il. Dies, iL 
His charadtcr, i^. 

Edwin, faccc{r>r to Adtirrid, king of Northumberland, his wife government, 1. 32. His 
fingular efcape trim aflailiaation, i^. Converted to Chriftlanity, 53. Slain in the 
battle by Penda king of Mercia, His kingdom diviJed, and his family cxtinjuiQi- 
ed, lb. 

■ and Murcar. See Morcar. 
EJivyf fucceffjrto Edred king of England, his perfonal charadler, i. 86. His fubjefls re- * 

vok at the iRftigadon of the clergy, 87. 
Effi'igbamy lord, is fent with a fquadron to Spain, to convoy Philip to England, but is afraid 

of his fcamen, iii. 316. Is one of queen Elizabeth's ambafladors at the treaty of Cateau 

Cambrefis, 365. 

, lord Howr.rd of, commands the Engliili navy deftlnfd to oppofe the Spani li 

iivincible armada, \v. 78. Is attacked by the armada, under the duke of Medina Si- 
donia, 83. Attacks and difconcerts the armada at Calais, 84. Takes command of the 
fleet feat againlt Cadiz, in. Cadiz taken and plundered, 112. Is created earl of Not- 
tingham, 113. See Nottingham, 

Erherfy fon of Ercombert, king of Kent, his cruel fcheme to fecure the fuccefTion to his 
fon, i. 29. 

— , king of WciTex, his defcent, i. 42. Takes refuge, and Improves himfelf in 
the court of Charlemagne, ib. Recalled to enjoy the fuccelTion, 43. State of WeiTex 
at hu acceiTion, ib. Defeats the Mercians, «44. Conquers Kent and Eflex, ib. The 
Eaft Angles put themfelves under his prote6ti.m, ib, ConquTu Mercia, ib. Northum- 
berland, ib. Unites the heptarchy under his goV'.»rnment, 45. 

T-gmonty count, the Sp.miih general, defeats De Thermes, the French governor of Calais, in 
f landers, by the accidental afliftance of an Englilli fquadron then on the coaft, Lii. 349. 
li put to d -ath by the duke d'Alva, 493. 

Elandy fir WilliaTi, governor of Nottingham Caftle, betrays Roger Mortimer into the hands 
of Edward III. ii. no. 

Elbeufy marquis of, accompanies queen Mary in her return to Scotland, iii. 3S6. Is 
concerned in a riot at the houfe of ALfon Craig, which the church takes cognizanc>: 
of, 391, ^ • 

-Eleanor y daughter of William duke of Guienne, why divorced from Lewis VII. of France, 
i. 272. Married to prince Henry, fon of Stephen, king of England, 273. Iiiftigates 
lier fons t7 revolt againft their father, 324. Attempts to efcape to France, and is con- 
fined by her hufband, ib. Obtai.is her hereditary dominions from her hullsand, 338. 
Is releafed and made regent by her fon Richard I. until his arrival in England, 351. 
Carries Bcengaria, her fon's intended bride, to him at Medina, and returns, 358. 
Writes to the pop- on Richard's being imprifoned in Germany, 366. Arrives in Ger- 
many with the ftipulated raafom, and rcljafes him, 370. Her averfion to Conftantia, 
mother of Arthur dike of Britanny, 379. 

— — , daughter of the count of Provence, married to Henry III. of England, i. 469. 
The bounties beftawed on her relati ms, iL The populace of London infult her, 495. 
Prepares a force abroad, to reftare her hulband from the tyranny of Leicefter, which is 
cifperfed by bad winds, -502. Dies, il 19. 

Eie^ionSy tj parliament, review of the laws relating to, during the reign of Henry 
VI. ii. 35-j. How regulated under t'le protectorate of Oliver Cromwel, v. 316. 

Eljeda, a wai ing maid, how fhe became miftrefs to king Edgar, i. 92. 

Elfriiay the daughter of Olgar earl of Devoniliire, treacheroufly obtained in marriage by 
Athelwold, favourite to king Edgar, i. 9^. Efpoufcd by Edgar, 94. Caufes her fon- 
in-law- king Edward the martyr to be killed, 97. 

Elgiva, wife to EJwy, king of England, fhockingly murdered by the clergy, i. 87. O- 
ther reprefenta ions of this ftory, 520, note [B]. 

Eliz.7herb. daughter of Henry VIIL Anne Boleyn, born, ill. 108. Is created princefs of 
Wales, iB, Treaty entered into by her father for marrying her to the duke of An- 
gouleme, 129. Her mother beheaded, 143. Ii illegitimated by parliament, 144. Is 
reftored to her right of fuccelTion by parliament, 203. Is addrefled by the lord Sey- 
mour, 256. Raifes a body of horfe to fupport her fiftcr Mary, againll the lady Jane 
Gray, 258. Caufe of her fifter's firft declared animofity to her, 303. Is confined by 
her fifter under colour 0 f Wiat's infurredion 311. Is releafed by the mtjdiation of* 
Philip, 3 J 9. Owes this protedlon to his policy, iL Retires into the country, and 
devotes herfelf to ftudy, 348. Her prudeuce on the propofal of marriage made by the 
ki ig of Sweden, 1^. Her caution with regard to religion, i^. H:r fiftcr Mary dies, 
350. Great ji/ manifvited both by parliamea!: and peopl.' at her acceifwn, 354. Her 
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behaviour on arriving at the Tower, 555. Receives all the bllhops kindly, excepting 
Bonner, iS. Notifies her eletf^ion to foreign courts, iL Her motives for declining 
Philip's offers of marriage, 356. Notifies her accelHon to the pope, and his expref- 
fions on the occafion, ib, Recals her anibaflador from Rome, iB, Forms her council, 
357- Makes Cecil fecretary of ftate, i^. Is advifed by Cecil to reftore the proteftant 
religion, ib. Her caution in this matter, 358. Prohibits all preaching without licence, 
to fupprefs the violent attacks of catholics and reformers on each other, r^. Prohi-" 
bits the elevation of the hofte, iL The bifhops difgufted, 3J;f^. Is crowned, 1^, 
Her popular behaviour, ib. Her title recognized by the new parliament, 360. Is de- 
clared governefs of the church by parliament, ib. The powers conferred under this 
title, 361, All Edward's ftatutes concerning religion conhrmed, ib. The mafs abo- 
lifhed, and liturgy reftored, 362. Grants voted to her by the commons, iL Her an. 
fwer to the addrefs of the commons to fix on the choice of a hulband, 363. Her ad- 
drefs in conciliating the catholics to the reformed religion, 364. Rejeds the propofal 
of Philip, for her adhering to the Spanifh alliance againft France, 365. Her treaty 
with Henry, refped^ing the reftitution of Calais, 366, Henry folicits her excommuni- 
cation at the court of Rome, 367. Mary queen of Scotland, and her hufband the 
Dauphin, afTjme the arms and title of England, i^. The rife of her violent jf^aloufy 
againft Mary, iB, Receives a deputation from the proteftant malcontents in Scotlahd 
for afliftance, and is perfuaded by Cecil to grant it, 377. Sends a fleet and army to 
Scot! a id, 378. Concludes a treaty with the aif iciation called the Congrefrarion of the 
iord^ lb. Treaty of Edinburgh, 379. Review of her conduct in this affair, 380. 
Receives a fecond deputa- ion from the Scots reformers, with thanks, and de fire of 
farther aid, 381. Applies to Mary, queen of Scots, for a ratification of the treaty of 
Edinburgh, and a renunciation of her pretenfions to the Engliih crown, which (he refu- 
fes, 384. Denies Mary a paffage through England, on her return to Scotland, ih, 
Mary's fpirited reply on the occanon, ih. Equips a fleet with a fuppofed defign of in- 
tercepting Mary, who efcapes it, 386, Her reply to Mary's requeft of being- declared 
fucceffor to the Englift crown, 394. Is apparently reconciled to her, 395. Her pru- 
dent adminiftration, 306. Divers propofals of marriage made to tier, tb. Gives a gentle 
refufal to them all, 397. Her averfion to the idea of a fuccefTor, xh. Cruelly perfe- 
cutes the carl of Hertford and his lady from this motive, 39S. Pardons Arthur Pole, 
and others, convicted of a confpiracy, il. Philip of Spain begins to manifcft his enmi- 
ty to her, 402. Enters into a treaty with the prince of Conde, and has Havre-de- 
Grace pat into her hands, 404. Aflifts the French proteftants, after the battle of 
Dreux, 405. Falls dangeroufly ill of the fmall-pox, ih. Is addrefled by the commons 
to marry, 406. Her refleclions on this fubjeft, ih. Her replies, 407. Supplies 
granted her by parliament and convocation, 408. Her manifafto on tiking poflelfion of 
Havre-dc-Grace, 409. Is negle£ied in the treaty between Condc and the French 
court, and re folves to retain Havre, 410. Havre taken, «i. and the plague brought 
into England by the garrilbn, 411. Makes a refignation of her claim to Calais, \b. 
Maintains an amicable correfpondence with Mary, but declines an interview, \b. Her 
addrefs m preventing Mary from contradting a foreign alliance by marriage, 41^. Pro- 
pofes the earl of Leicefter to her, iA, Her duplicity in this propofal, 413. Expofes 
her weakncfs and rivalQiip in her converfation with Melvil the Scots ambafTador, 414. 
Favours the marriage of Mary with lord Darnly, 415. Her duplicity again manifefted 
in this inftance, ib. Encourages the Scots malcontents to rife againft Mary, 418. Dif- 
avows any connexion with them on the failure of the enter pvife, 419. Her behaviour 
on receiving news of the birth of prince James of Scotland, 425. Promifes the com- 
mons to marry and gives her reafons againft naming a fucceflbr, 426. Prohibits their 
debates on this fubjedl, e/-. Revokes her prohibition, 427. Her fpeech at difTolving 
the parliament, if. Remonftrates with Mary againft her marriage with Bothwcl, 436. 
Sends Throgmorton ambafTador to Scotland, on the captivity of Mary, 4.^.0. The tenor 
of his commiffion, i^. Sends Mary offers of alTiftance on her efcape from Lochleven- 
caftle, 445. Mary after being defeated by Murray, takes refuge in England, and de- 
fires her proteftion, ib. Cecilys advice to her on this occafion, 446. Requires Mary 
to clear herfclf from the murder of her hufband, 448. Requires Murray to juftify his 
conduct towards Mary, ib. Appoints commiffioners for hearing the caufe at Yo.k, 
450. Qutries propofed to her by Murray, 4<;3. Transfers the conferences to Hamp- 
ton-court, and appoints additional commiffioners, ib. Her anfwcr to Murray's queries 
ib. Lays the rcfult of the conference before her privy- council, 456. Her reply to the 
Scots commiffioners, 457. Difmiffes Murray with a prefent for his cxpences, 458. 
Detains the duke of Chatelrault till Murray's departure, ib. StUl refufes to acknow- 
ledge the young king, ib, Mary refufcs all ^onceffions, ib. Renews her demand for 
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the reftltutlon of Calais, 459. The chancellor L^Hofpiral's pleas to elude the demand, 
ib. Enters into a fruitlefs negotiation for marriage with the archduke Charles, 460. 
Inilances of her reluctance in the work of church-reformation, 464. Is attached o the 
dodrine of the real pre fence, ib, note. Endeavours to d-vprefs the puri^an^ 46^. 
Her great regard and attachment to Cecil, 468. Gives the duke of NorOlk hint^ of 
her knowledge of his negotiations in order to a marriage with Mary queen ot Scots, 469, 
Norfolk committed to the Tower, 470. Mlrv^ removf^d to Covcntvy, and more ftricl- 
ly guarded, ib. The earls of Northumberland and Weftmoreland raifc an infurretiion 
in the north, 472. Releafes Norfolk on promife of relinquihing thoughts of Mary, 
472. Amufes Mary with negotiations, 473. Her prap'»fals to Murray in her behalf, 
ib. Sends SufTex with forces to Scotland, to check the progrefs of Mary's party, 475. 
Defires the Scots, on Murray's death, not to elev5t anocher regent, ib. Her ambiguous 
conduct to balance the fadlions in Scotland, ib. Sends terms of a treaty to Mary, who 
agrees to them 476. Her meafures to fruftrate thi- treaty, ib. Comminioners font by 
the Scots parliament to treat with her, 477. Is difgui'led with her republican principles, 
ib. DifmifTes them without concluding any thing, ib. Is excommunicated oy pope 
Pius V. 478. Summons a parliament after five years interval, ib. Prohibits them 
from meddiijig with affairs of ftate, ib. Summons Strickland a common r before the 
council, for introducing a bill for amending the liturgy, 48 o. Prohibits him from at- 
tending the houfe, ib. Yelverton's fpeech in the houfe on that occafion, ib. Reftores 
Strickland to his fear, 481. Employs the houfsi of lords to check the commons ii dc- 
bating of religious reformation, 482. Bell, a 'commoner, feverely reprimanded by the 
the council, for a motion againft an exclufive patent granted to a trading company at 
Briftol, 483. Orders the lord keeper Bacon to reprove the commons at the clofe of the 
feflion for their freedom, 484. Remarks on her notion of the propter objc<^Vs of parlia- 
mentary concern, ib. Her frugality and fchemcs to avoid aflcing fupplies of parliament| 
487. Affifts the queen of Navarre with money, and allow*? men to he T?jf'jd for tUz 
aiTi(tance of the French proteftants, 489. Receives projofals of marriage with the duke 
of Anjou, 490. Prote£ts the Flemilh refugees, 493. Seizes fame money intended fur 
the duke of Alva, 494. Difcovers Norfolk's confpiracy, who is tried and executed, 
497, 49S. Remonftrates with Mary concerning her conduct, ih. Reduces Mary's par- 
ty in Scotland, 499. Concludes a defenfive alliance with France, Uk Her reception 
of Fenelon, the French ambaHador, ordered to excufe the maflacre of Paris to her, 502. 
Her prudent reflexion and conduct on this occafion, 503. Aflifl-s the German levit'S 
for the fcrvice of the Hugonots, 508. Is obliged to deny giving ftrther countenance 
to the Flemifh exiles, ib. Receives an embaffy from the revolted Hollanders to implore 
aJliftance, 511. Sends fir Henry Cobham to intercede with Philip in their behalf, iL 
Concludes a treaty with the prince of Orange, and agrees to aflifl him agiinft the Spa- 
niards, 512* Her reprefentations to Philip on the occafion, 1^13. A view of her fitu- 
ation at this time, 514. Renders the confinement of Mary ftii^ier, ik Her knity in 
religious matters, ib. Her watchful regard over the puritans, 515. Her fruga- 
lity and punduality in paying loans, ib. Is petitioned by parliament for church re- 
formation, 518. Interpofes with the Scots adminift.-ation» in favour of the earl of 
Morton, iv, 3. Ireland invaded by the Spaniards, 4, Her difph-afure at the cruelty 
exercifed in reducing them, tb. Countenances the depredations of Francis Drake, and 
knights him, 5. Obtains fupplies from parliaTient, ib, Reprimands'the commons for 
appointing a faft, 6. Her great attachment to Simier, the duke of Anjou's agent, 8. 
Is informed by him of Leicefter's marriage, 9. Receives a private vi*"it from the duku 
of Anjou, ib. Orders a contract of marriage to be prepared betv/een h^r and Anjou, i/?. 
Receives a fplendid embaffy from France on the occafion, iB. Sends Walfmgham am- 
baffador to Paris, 10. The ftrange fludVuations of her conduct on this affair, ib. The 
duke of Anjou comes over to England, 11. Gives him a ring from her own finger, 
ib. Is difTuaded from this marriage, particularly by fir Philip Sidney, 12. Rcjc£ls 
the duke of Anjou, 14. Sends an embaffy to Scotland, on James being taken from 
the power of Lenox and Arran, 15. Receives a pathetic letter from Mary, 16. Her 
reflexions on this letter 18. Opens a negotiation in Scjtland for Mary's liberty, 19. 
Reproaches James with inconftancy, 20. S-nd> Walfmgham to Scotland, to dilcover 
the charadcr of James, ib. Procures a change in t ie Sots mi iiftry, i^. A.-tifice% 
praftifed by her miniflry to detect confpiracies, 21. An afibciation formed to prote£l 
her againft all violence, 22. Calh a parliament, ib. Receives fupplies from U, 23. 
Eftablifhes the court of ecclefiaftical commiOion, 2<;. Her fpeech to parliament, on the 
applications made for farther reformation, 26. Enlarges the powers of the ecclefiaftical 
court, 27. Confpiracies formed againll her life, ib. Concludes another league witii 
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the States, anJ takes pofT.ffion of the towns aHigned her for fecurlty, 52 . Sends ftr 
Frnncis Drake againft the SpaciHi Weft Indies, 34. Her motives in lending Dr. Wot- 
ton ambafTador to Scotland, 36. Concludes a league with James for their mutual de- 
fence, 37. Appoints a com mi Ifion for the trial of Mary queen of Scots, 46. Calls a 
parliament on Mary's condemnation, 52. Appears unwilling to carry Mary's fentence 
into execution, 53. Mary's laft letter to her, 54. The dupliciry of her conduct, in 
regard to Mary, 58. Her b-haviour on the execution of Mary, 67. Her letter to 
James, 68. Recals Leiceft-r from Holland, 74. Prepares for d:?fence againft the 
Spanifh invincible armada, 77. Her vigilance and prudence, 79. Her lenity toward 
her catholic fabje£ts at this time, 80. Vifits the cannp at Tilbury, 81. Receives fap- 
plies from parliament, on the deilru€lion, of the armada, 86. Prohibits the commons 
fiom meddling with ccckriaftical affairs, ib. Checks their intended regulations of 
purveyance, 87. Retains great jealonfy of James of Scotland, 91. Endeavours to 
prevent Jame*? from marrying, iB. A/Tifts Henry of N.ivaire againft the king of France 
94, Sends him men and money on his acceffion to the crown of France, 96. Sendt 
him farther aTiftancc by t;ea^y, 97, 98. Calls a parliament, 99. Her haughty re- 
ply to thu ufual requeft* of the fpeaker of the commons, loo. Sends feveral members 
to , rifon, for reviving the queftlon about the fucceBion, ih. Her injunctions to the 
fpeaker on Morris's m>tion againft ecclefiaftlcal abufes of p3W2r, 10 1. Her fpeech to 
parliament, 103. Her advice and conduft to James of Scotland, on the difcovery of a 
confpiracy againft him, 106. Her phyfician receives a bribe from the Spanish miniftj:rs 
to poifon her, and is executed for it, 107. Concludes a new treaty with the United 
Provinces, icS. Fits out an armament whicb takes and plunders Cadiz, 112, Makes 
EfTex ca^-i marfhal of England, 115. Cdlls a parliament, 116. Her pleas for a 
fupply, ib. Obtains a grant ib. Gives Effi^x a box on the ear, 120. Concludes a 
new treaty with the States, 121, 122. Sends EfTex lord leiutcnant to Ireland, 130. 
Orders EfTex to difplacc the carl of Southampton, 131. Is difpleafed with his conduft, 
133. Her behaviour to him on his unexpected journey to court, 134- Her farrow on 
his illnefs, 135. Semis lord Mountjoy to Ireland, in the room of EHex, 136. Caufcs 
EfTcx to be examined befo-e the privy council, i 37. Rcfufcs to renew his patent for 
the monopoly of fwect wines, 140. Is informed that Eflex ridicules her perfon-and age, 
141. Is informed of EHex's rebellious fchemes, 145. Her irrefalution with rega'-d to 
the executi in of EO'ex, 148. Confents to his death, 149. Mediates a new fyftem of 
policy for Europe, in conjunclron with Henry IV. of France, 151. Is induced to pay 
her foldiers in Ireland with b.ife money, 153. Her enormous grants of monopolies, 
155. Is induced to reftrain them, 157. The abjed acknowledgments of the houfe ,of 
commons, on her promife to cancel the moft oppreflivc of the^patents, ib. Falls into 
a profound melancholy, 160. Inquiry into the cauf-, ib. The countefs of Nottingham 
confefies her treachery to Eflex, 161. Her unconq\ierable grief on this occafion, ib. 
Dies i'l. Her charaftcr, 162. Review of her adminifti-atvon, 164. Her arbitrary 
exertion of her prerogatives, 1G5. Star-chamber, 166. Court of high commiiTion, 
lb- Martial law, i'>. Orders vagabonds to be puni hed by martial law, 168. Her in- 
dignation againft Hayward, an author, averted by the pleafantry of Bacon, 169. Her 
method of oppreiTing turbuicn*: fubj efts, 170. Her arbitrary exa£lion of loans, 171. 
Vi£luallcd her navy by means of her prerogative of purveyance, ib, Her arhiTar)' ufc 
of embargoes, 172. Dlfallowed the legiHative pow-r of parliament, 173. Her tyran- 
nical proclamarions, ib. Oppreflive and cruel a€ts of power by her and her minift'-y, 
174. Bad ftafc of morals, and remih execution of jufticej during her reign, 178, 
Her revenues, 180, She threatens to deprive the bifhop of Ely of his fee for not fulfill- 
ing an engagement concerning the exchange of fome land, ib. Ttofe. Her curious letter 
to him on that fuhjeft, ib. The true reafon of her parftmony, ib. Debts owing to 
licr by foreign princes, 181. Her extraordinary charges, and prefenfs to EiTex, ib. 
Amount of the fupplies fne received from parliament, 182, Her credit eftabliflied in 
the city of London, 183. Her commercial regulations, ib. Her improvement of the 
the navy, 186. Her oftcntation in drefs, T92. Her extraordinary learning, 194.. Re- 
ports to her prejudice, which were communicated to her by Mary queen of Scots, 468. 
Her fpeech in the camp at Tilbury, 474. Remarks on her partiality to the carl of 
Lcicefter, 475. The gallant ftyle in which her courtiers ufed to addrefs her, and fpeak 
of her, 480. Harrifon's account of her navy, 481. 
Eli'zahetk, princefs, daugiiter of James I. is married to Fredcrlr, clefVor paliitine, iv. 242. 
— , princefs, daughter of Charles I. his charge to her, before his execution, v. 244. 
Dies of gticf, 2 51. 
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Jf//i5f, fir John, reads a rcmonftrance framed >y him, in the houfc of common?, againft 
tonnage ami poundage, iv. 4.00. Kis fcntence by the court of King's Bencii, 40X. 
Dies, i^. 

Elfton, friar, Interrupts Dr. Corrcn, preaching before Henry VIII. and juftifies friar Pcy- 
to's abufe of the Icing, lii. 124. Is cenfured by the council for it, ib. 

Longchamp biihop of, appointed joint guardian of the realm, with the bifhop of Dur- 
ham, by Richard I. during his abfjiice on the crufade, i. 354. Wis character arad pre- 
ferments, Arrcfts hii coadjutor the biihop of Durham, and extorts a rcfignation of 
the earldom of Northumberland from him, 36^1. Kis ortcntatious aflump:ion of the fole 
adminilt ration of government, ib. Forced to fly beyond lea, by prince John, 362. In- 
trigues with Philip of France, ib. 

Embargoes ^ the arbitrary fuuH-er ufe of, by queen Elizabeth, iv. 172. 

Emma, fifter of Richard duke of Normandy, married to Ethclred king of England, i. IC2. 
Ethelred dies, iio. P4.irries Canute his fucceflbr, 113. Flies to Flanders, 117. Con- 
fined to the monaftery, of Winchclbr, by Edward the ConfefTor, 121. 

Empfany a lawyer, and the inftrumenc of the opprcflions excrclfed by Henry VIL his cha- 
rader, ii. 489, His mods ofpraftice, ib. Extract from his private memorandums, 
496, note. Summoned before the privy council of Henry VIII. iii. 3. His threw J 
apology for his condud^, ib. Committed to the Tower, 4. Tried, ib. Executed to 
pleafe the people, ib. 

England; itt Britain, and the feveral kingdoms which compofed the Saxon heptarchy. See 
alfo its princes under their refpe£live names. When united into one kingdom, i- 45* 
50. Divided into ihires, &c. 69. Pays tribute to the Danes, 101. Conquered by th^ 
Normans, 145. Review of the Saxon government in, 147. Brief ftatc of, at the ac- 
cefiion of Henry II. 277. Review of, at his dca h, 344. The operation of the inter- 
A\6t it was laid under on account of king John's oppofition to pope Innocent III. L 395. 
Tne executive and judicial powers, where lodged under the Anglo-Norman governmenty 
43S. A general view of its fituation at the time of Henry III. 491. The bad inter- 
nal police at that time, 516. Intentions even then formed tor lha king off the papal 
yoke, ih. The firft beginnings of popular governments in, ii. 31. The fource of the 
long antipathy between the n.ttives of, and thofe of France, 123. A great plague in, 
161. The popular fentiments of papal pow^T over, in the rci^n of Edward III. 194. 
State of its exp:>rts and imports in the year 1354, 196. An inquiry into the nature of 
the homage paid to the kings of, by thofe of Scotland, 505. Why genenlly fuccefsful 
in its contefts with France, 274. Refledions on the ancient hiftorians of, 422. Exten- 
fioa of the regal authority by Henry VII. 496. An inquiry how far the difpofition of 
the people co-upeiated with the d^llgns of Henry VIII. in renouncing all fubjedion to 
the church of Rome, iii. 117. The lefTcr monafteries fupprefled, 135. The authority 
of the bifhop of Rome tot::lly renounced by parliament, 145. Articles of faith framed 
by the convocation, 147. The reformation promoted by the accdlioa of Edward VI. 
236. Battle of Pinkey, 247. Grievances of the people ac the infancy of the refor- 
mation, 264. Infurrettions, 267. Articles of marria-^e between queen Mary and Phi- 
lip of Spain, 30S. Reflexions of the people on this match, ib. Cruel pevfecution of 
reformers, 326. 339. Is engaged by Philip in his war wi?h France, 341. Calais taken 
by the duke of Guife, 343. Death of queen Mary, 350. State of the navy during 
h'jr reign, 351. Laws rerpccling trade, ih. An embaffy fent by the czar of Mufcovy, 
352. The mean nafl-y manner of living among the Englifli at this time, ib. Great al- 
teration in this refped, ^^8. Acceflion of queen Elizabeth, 354. The protcftant re- 
ligion reltored, 362. Peace of Cateau Cambrcfis, 366. The plague brought over from 
Havre de Grace by the earl of Warwic, 411. Ufeful manufadures introduced by the 
Flemifh ref-.gees, 493. A treaty concluded by Elizabeth with the revoked Hollanders, 
513. A voyage round the v/orld, performed by fir Francis Drake, iv. 4. Seminaries 
founded abroad for the education of the Englilh catholics, 6. Ellablifhmcnt of the court 
of ecclefiaftical commiiTion, 25. Preparations for rw'fifting the Spauiih invincible arnha- 
da, 77. The armada deft;oyed, 8*;. Enormous grants of monopolies by Elizabeth, 
155. Death of queen Elizabeth, 16 1. Review of the Itatc of, during her reign, 164. 
Compared with the Turkifh government, T70. Bad ftate of morals, and remifs execu- 
tion of juftice, during her reign, 178. Firft eftablifhment of the Eafl: India company, 
184. An cxclufive patent granted by John Ba^iIide^•, czar of Mufcovy, of the whole 
trade with that country, to the Englifh, ih. This privilege taken away by the czar The- 
odore, ih. Commencement of the trade with Turkey, 185. State of the navy in this 
reign, 186. Number of the people, 187. The firlt law for the relief of the poor, 
when paired, 1S9. Tha current fcecie in, at the end of queen E!:zabs:th's reign, 190. 
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Review of manners at this time, lb. State of literature, 193. Acr.eflion of James VI. 
of Scotia lid to the crown, 196. Great alteration obfervable in, at this time, by the pro- 
grefs of letters and improvement in arts, 210. Almoft all the foreign trade of, mono- 
poliicd by exclufive compani^;s, zi2. Peace concluded with Spain, 215. The hoftile 
laws refpe<5^ing Scotland abolillied, 226. Crown and people, how affe£led by the difco- 
very of the Weft Indies, 230. Death of James I. 309. Mifcellaneous remarks on 
this period of hiftory, 312. Colonies eftablifted in America, 334.. Characters of its 
early writers on the revival of learning, 337. Peace concluded with France and Spain, 
403. The prefent happy Itate of its foreign affairs, ih. The long parliament fammon- 
ed, V. 3. Reflections on the commencement of the civil war, 93. State of parties 
vvh-;n the king «:reCled his ftandard at Nottingham, 100. Battle of Edge-hill, 109. 
Briftol taken by prince Rupert, 125. Battle of Newbury, 128. Battle of Marfton- 
moor, 148. Second battle of Newbury, 152. Meeting of the aflembly of divines at 
Weftminfter, 163. Battle of Nafeby, 181. Briftol taken, and prince Rupert difmiffed, 
184. The prelbyterian difclpline eftablifhed by parliament, 190. Trial of the king, 
24c. Execution of Charles I. 246. Confafed ftate of the nation after this event, 254* 
f attle of Worcefter, 284. Confufed ftate of religion, 289. Its foreign exertions aft 
this time, 290. Sec Commofrwealih of England. Engagement between Blake and Tromp, 
the Dutch admiral, 296. War commenced with the States, 297. See Biake^ ^'^fi^^f 
Pen^ Sec. The advantages now gained at fea owing to the fliip- money levied by Charles^ 
298. The long parliament terminated by Cromwel, 301. State of parties at this time, 
306. A new parliament fummoncd by Cromwi;!, 307. Cromwel chofen proteftor, 311- 
See ProttElorafe. Peace with the Dntch, 314. Is divided into twelve military jurifdic- 
tions, under fo many major-gcnerah, 320. Tunis bombarded by Blake, 327. Jama- 
ica taken by Pen and Venables, 328. The foreign and domeftic adminiftration of 
C.omwel, 331. Dea.h of Oliver Cromwel, 351. AccefTion of Richard Cromwel, 357. 
He rcfigns, 359. 1 he long parliament reftoied, 361. The parliament expelled by the 
arny, and a committee of fafcty appointed, 364. State of foreign affairs, 365. The 
long parliament again reftored, 372. The long parliament diffolved, 377. Charles II, 
proclaimed, 383. A review of internal clrcumftaaccs at this period, 384. Dunkirk 
fold to the French, 426. Mctivcs which produced the Dutch war, 434. New York 
taken, 436. Alteration in the method of taxing the clergy, 438. War declared againft 
the Sti'tes, ib. Great pla^^ae of London, 442. Fire of London, 447. Peace of Breda, 
45"^. Triple alliance, 463. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 463. Charles contrails a 
private league with Louis XIV. iv. 12. War with Holland, 23. Peace with Holland, 
48. The princefs Mary married to the prince of Orange, 73. The popifti plot, 94, 
A quo nv 'i rdnto iffued againft the city of London, 178. Conditions on which the charter 
was '-eftorcd, 180. Moft of the corporations furrender their charters, \b. Death of 
Charles IL and acceffion of his brother James IL 200. The duke of Monmouth de- 
feated at Sedgmoor, 214. The court of high commiffion revived by James, 232. De- 
claration of indulgencies publiihed, 233. A folemn embalfy tiO Rome, 237. Cafe of 
Magdalen-college, 240. The Engliih make applications to the prince of Orange, 253. 
Tbr- prince of Orange's preparations, 2^5. His declaration publi(hed, 259. Lands at 
Tcrbay, 260. The kinj; dcferts his kingdom, and embarks for France, 269. The 
convention-parliament c-alled, 271. Sta':e of parties at this critical time, 272. The 
crown fettled on the prince and p'-incefs of Orange, 279. Refletlions on this revolution, 
ii. Remarks on the admirirt ration of the Stuart family while they enjoyed the govern- 
ment, 280. State of finances fmce the reftoration, 283. State of the navy betv/een 
the reftoration and revolution, 2S5. State of commerce, i^. Great increafe of wealth, 
2^6. State of manners, 287. Royal fociety inftituted, 288. Account of learned men 
at this period, 289. 

^fttaih^ a ftatute paffe'd by Fdvvard I. to allow, ii. 66. A law of Henry VII. to em- 
power the owners of eftatcs to break them, ii 499. Important effeds of this ftatute, 
ib, 

Eplf opary, is ahollihcd in Scotland, iv. 445. v. 163. Is reftored ui England, 408. Is 
tacitly reftored in Scotland, 411, 412. 

i^v?/w// , his account of the rrcan nafty manner of living among the EngliHi, iii. 35a. 

E'-'omberty fon of Eadbald king of Kent, his piety celebrated by Bcde, i. 29. 

S'mf"'frQyy biihop of Sion, Tent by pope Alexander, as his legate, to William the Con- 
queror, i. 190. Summons a council at Winchefter, 191. Degrades Stigand archbi- 
fliop of Canterbury, ib. 

Erney two engagements on the banks of, between Edward and Baliol, and the earl of 
Mar, ii. 113, 114. 
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Erudition of a Chriftlan Man, a trcatife fo called, publifhed by Henry VIII. Hi. ig^. Sub- 
fcription to this work eajoined by parliament, 200. 

EfcheatSy the great advantages made of them hy the Anglo-Norman kings, i. 44^, 

Efcusy the fon of Hengifl king of Kent, his charadter, i. 22. 

Eff'e^f hiftory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 38. 

— , Cromwel, earl of, See Cromivei. 

, the young earl of, attends his father-in-law the earl of Leicefter, In his expedition 
to the United Provinces, iv. 33. Joins Sir Francis Drake fecretly in his expedition 
againit Portugal, 89. Commands a body of forces fent againft Cadiz, 1 11. Takes 
Cadiz by afTault* and plunders it, 112. His eagernefs t < profecute farther advantages, 
113. Is appointed to command a fecond armament againft Spain, 114. Is by a ilorm 
forced to alter his deftination to the intercepting the Indian fleet, iL Mifl'es all but 
three (hips, 115. Is made earl marfhal of England, ib. Inftances of his lofty fpirit 
andra h conduft, 120. His refentment on receiving a blov7 from Elizabeth, il>. Soli- 
cits the government of Ireland, 129. Is fent to Ireland under the title of lord lieutenant, 
130, Kis formidable army and extenfive powers, ib. Difobeys the queen in prorr.oting 
the earl of Southampton, 13T. Is milled in his firft movements by the Iri(li council, ib. 
His unfuccefsful expedition into Munfter, 132. His treaty with Tyrone, 133. His 
fudden journey to London, and conference with the queen, 134. Is committed to cuf- 
toiy, and tails ill, ib. Is examined before the privy council, 1 3 7. His defence, ib. 
The fentence pronounced againft him by the lord keeper, 138. His patent for the mo- 
nopoly of fweet wines refufed to be renewed by the queen, 140. His intrigues againft 
the queen, 141. Indulges his ill^ humour in fatirical reflciftions againft her, ib. Con- 
certs a plan for obliging the queen to declare James of Scotland her fuceflbr, I42. 
Maintains a correfpondence with James, 143. Enters into a confpiracv at Drury-houfe, 
144. Is fummoned to the council, ib. Sallies out with his friends into the cicy, 146, 

' Meeting with no countenance, he returns and furrenders, 147. Is tried and condemned, 
ib. Makes a fjll confefTion to the council, 148. Is excuted, 149. His character, ib. 
The countefs of Not ingham's treachery towards him difcovered, 161. Amount of the 
queen's gifts to him, 181. His letter on receiving the blow from Elizabeth, 379, 

EJjlxy Devereux, the young earl of, marries the lady Frances Howard, iv. 245. Her 
obftinate averhon to him, ib. The fee ret motive of her difguft, ib. Is divorced from 
his laiy, 247. Encourages the oppofition of the commons to Charles I. v. 7 5. Is 
made general of t ie parliament's army, 96. The feparate bodies of forces all afTemble 
under him at Northampton, 107. A body of his forces defeated by prince Rupert, 
108. Marches from Worcefter to meet the king, 109. Battle of Edje-hill, no. 
Arrives at Lontlon, in. Is joined by the city trained -bands, i Takes Reading, 
113. Joined by fir William Waller, 116. His army furprifed by prince Rupert, 
and Hambden killed, 119, 120. Retires toward London, 121. Exhorts the parlia- 
ment to peace, 126- Marches to the relief of Gloncefter, 128. Obliges the king to 
raife the fiege, ib. Battle of Newrbur", 129. Returns to London, ib. Is applied to 
by the royal party, but refifts all pe fonal tr-aty with them, 143. His forces in Corn- 
wal reduced by the king, 151. Collects his army again, at Newbury, 152. Re- 
figns his command in confequence of the felf-denying ordinance, 160. Dies, 
199. 

') carl of, is made treafurer on the removal of the earl of Danby, vi. 122. Refigns, 
137. Enters into the duke of Monmouth's coofpiracy, 180. Is apprehended, 185. 
His extraordinary death, 193. 

fir, the entailment of, allowed, ii. 66. Are admitted to be broke, 499, Impor- 
tant confequences of this latter law, ib. 
Etchings the art of, by whom invented, vi. 2t. 

Etheibcrtj affoclated with his father Hermcnric in the kingdom of Kent, i. 22. 
wars, by which he acquired a fuperiority in the heptarchy, ib, Efpoufcs a chriftlan 
princefs, daughter of Caribct king of Paris, 24. His fpeech to Auguftine the monk 
on his arrival, 26. Is converted tu chriltianity, ib, Publilhes a body of written laws, 
28. Dies, ib. 

Ethelburgay wife of Edwin king of Northumberland, converts her hufband to chriftia- 
nity, i. 32. 

Etheldred^ brother to Wolf here, king of Mercia, his hiftory, i. 36. 
Ethdfieda^ fifter of king Edward the elder, fome account of, with her charadler, 
i- 76, 77- 
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Mtbcidredf brother and fucceflbr of king Edward the Martyr, hariilTed by the Danes, L 
98, 99. 106. Revenges the treachery of Alfric duke of Mei cia, by putting out hi» 
fon's eyes, 100. Becomes tributary to the Danes, 10 1. Marries Emma, filter of 
Richard 11. duke of Normandy, 102. Caufes a maflacre of the Danes, 106. Hii 
fleet deftroyed by the Danes, 107. Confequent diftrefs and confufion, roS. Retreats 
to Normandy, ib. Returns, 109. His death, and an account of his children^ 
no. 113. 

Etbel-waldy coufin-german to king Edward the elder, rebels againil him, i. 75. Joins the 
Eafk Anglia Danes, lb. Killed in battle, ih. 

Ethchu'Af^ foa of Egbert, king of England, harrafled by the Damfh invafions, i, 51. 
Gains a victory over tkem at Okely, 53. Undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, 54.. 
Manies the daughter of the emperor Charles the Bald, \h. Shares his kingdom with 
his fon, \h. Grants the clergy their claim of tythes, 55. Leaves his kingdom be- 
tween his two elder fons, 56. 

Ztl ertdy fon of Ethelwolf, fucceeds his brothers, Ethel bald and Ethelbert, in the king- 
dom of England, i. 56. 

.Ewrj, lord, conducts an inroad Into Scotland, and boafts of his progrcfs, iii. 207. Is 

killed at the battle of Ancram, 208. 
Eveflyamy battle of, between prince Edward and Simon de Moatfort, carl of Leiccller, 

i- 507- 

E'v'idence, the ftate of, under the old Anglo-Saxon law, I. 1C6. 
Efil, Edward the cofeflbr the firft who touched for it, i. 134. 

Europe^ influence of the free conftitutions of the Germans in new-modelllng^^lhe govern- 
ments of, i. 147. State of, at fihe commencement of the crufades, 2^0. State of, at 
the acceflion of Henry II. 275. The balance of the power in, well fecured at the 
commencement of the reign of Henry VIII. iil. 6. The * great revolution made in, at 
the commencement of the fevcnteenth century, by the diffufion of letters and progrefs 
of arts, iv. 210. The liberties of the people in, how abridged, 270. Account of the 
revival of letters in, 337. A review of the ftate of, at the time of the Englifti protec- 
torate, under Oliver Cromwel, v. 321. 

Eujiace, count of Bologno, fray between his retinue and the townfmen of Dover, i. jzp 
Endeavours, in conjunction with the KentiflijDc«, to feize the caftlc of Dover fcom the 
Normans, 180, 

' , fon of Stephen, is refufcd to be anointed as his father's fucceflbr, by the arch- 

bifhop of Canterbury, i. 273. 
Exchange f royal, by whom firft built, iv. 188. 

Exchequer^ court of, or Curia Regis, the primitive inftitution of, i. 438. Caufes in, often 
heard by the king perfonally, 439. The firft of the four courts of record, among 
■which its ancient jurifdidion is now divided, iB. Appeak to, in what cafes anciently 
allowed, 440, Extraordinary inftances produced from the records of bribery, and the 
fale of juftice, 445. Black book of, its origin, ii. 27. Divided into four diftin€t 
courts, 65. (hut up by Charles 11. vi. 20, 

Exafcf the firft introduction of, in England, by the long parliament, v. 142. 

Exciujion-billy againft James duke of York, pafl'ed by the houfe of commons, vi. 124. Is 
reUimed by the new parliament, 146. The arguments urged for and againft it, 147. 
Is pafl*ed by the commons, and re]e£ted by the lords, 149. 

Excommunication y by the ecccleliaftical courts in Scotland, the nature of, explained^ 

iv. 259. _ 

Executions^ of criminals, the extraordinary number of, in the reign of Henry VIII. and 

great decreafe of, fmce, iv. 481. 
Exeter y befieged by Perkin Warbec, ii. 484. He raifes the fiege, ih. 

» Courtney, marquis of, enters into a confpiracy with cardinal Pole, ill. i6i. I« 

•xecutcd fur it, ik 



F. 

AERIE Queen, of Spenfer, a chara£ter of that poem, Iv. 195. 
Fagy a member ot the houfe of commons, is protcC'ted by the houfe, againft an appeal 
in a law-fuit, to the houfe of lords, vi, 58. 
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Fah faxy a chara^ler of his traflatlon of TafTo, iv. 3 39. 

, lord, commands for the parliament in the north of England, v. 114. Is defeated 

Atherc n-moor by the king's forces, 130. Raifes forces and fecurci ^Vork, 372. 
Hii death and character, vi. 19, note. His daughter married to the duke of Bu-cldng- 

ham, ii>. . • ./r v • r » - 

Sir Thomas, defeats the royalifts at Wakefield, V. 130. Diftinguifhes himfclt 



ill the b-ttle f lovn-calUe, ih. Reduces the IriHi forces und^r lord Biron, 145. De- 
feats colonil Bahfii at Selbv, ih. Is joined by the Scots under trie carl of Levcn, 
k joined by the earl of Manchefter, and lays liege to York, 147. Defeats prince Ru- 
pert at Marft jn-moor, 148. Takes pofTeflion of York, 149. Is appointed ^ general in 
thenx>mof Eflex, 160. His fchemc to retain Cromwel in command, notwithftandmg , 
the ftlf-Aenying ordinance, ib. His charafter, ik Battle of Nafcby, iSi. Defeats 
the kin?, i8z. Re- akes Leiceft.T, 183. Reduces Bridgewuter, Bath, and Sher- 
borne, 184. Takes Briilol, i/'. Reduces the weft of England, 185. His moderation 
on the finiihing the war, T95. The army grovvs difcontented, and petitions him, zoi- 
A parliament of ag. tutors formed by his army, 204. The ki:ig is feized and brought to 
the army without his kn)wlcdge, 205. Cromwel is chofen general, 206. Is appoint- 
ed, by the parliament, general in chief of all th: forces, 215. Takes Colchetler, 234. 
Th army under hh nominal command, but undrr Cromwers infiuence, marches to 
Loudon to purge the -parliament, 236. His lady interrupts the trial of the king, 240. 
How '.etaincd from refcuing the king from execution, 247. Refigns, 278. 
Fakonbndg' y lord, fucccfstul ftratagem of, at the battle of Touton, ii. 364. 
Falkirk^ battle of, between Edward I. and the Scots, ii. 54. 

Fai'4ai(lf'4oTdy fccrctary to Charles I. alTiits the king in drawing up his memorials agalnft 
the common?, t. 94, 95. Is kided at the battle of Newbury, 129. A ihortfum- 
mary of hi^ life and character, iB. Is the firft who affords any regular deftnition of the 
Engiifh conftltution, v. 476. 
Fafmr.ei in England, i- 107. 169. 267. ii. 82. 99. 

Farm-ho:je-, remarks on the ftatute of Henry VII. for upholding, ii. 501. 

Fajloify bir John, defeats the count of Dunois, who attacked his convoy to the fiege of 

Orleans, ii. 305. Retreats from the French at Patay, and is degraded from the order 

of the garter, 312. 

F^uconbergy lord, marries a daughter of Oliver Cromwell, v. 344. -Is fent to Lewis XIV. 
at Dunkirk, where he is honourably received, 347. 

Faivkes de Ereaute, feizes and imprifons a judge for finding verdi£ts againft hisunjuft prac- 
tices in the reign of Henry III. i, 462. His puniHiment, ib. 

> , Guy, an officer in t\i>t Spanllh fervice, is brought over to execute the gunpowder- 
plot, iv. 218. Is apprehended, 223. Difcovers the confpiracy, ib. • 

Fayjlis taken by fir Walter Raleigh, iv. 114. 

Fee-farm renrs of tJje crowrt^ Charles II. empowered by parliament to fell them, vi. 4- 

Felomis, See Cnmtmh and Vagrantu 

Fdton John, is jexecuted for fixing the pope's bull of excommunication againft queen Eli- 
zabeth on the gate of the bilhop of London's -palace, iii. 478. 
, an account of his motives for attempting the life ef Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
ham, iv. 389. Stabs the duke at Po'tfmouth, ih. Is feized and examined, 390. 

Fif^elor.y the French ambaflfador, declares his deteftation of the maffacre at Paris, iii. 502. 
His reception by queen Elizabeth, v/hen ordered to reprefeat it to h:r, ib. 

Ferdinandj king of Arragon, Jofes his wife Ifabclla, queen of Caftlle, ii 49I-- His 
daughter Joan married to Philip, archduke of Auftria, ib. His character, 492. Ob- 
tains polTeffion of Caftile by the death of Philip, 494, Agrees with Lewis XII. of 
France, on a feizure and partition of the kingdom of Naples, iii. 5. Seizes it for him- 
fclf, 6. Acquires the epithet of Catholic^ 8. Glories in outwitting his neighbours, 9. 
Deludes Henry VIII. into an expedition to Guienne, ^to facilitate his conqueft of Na- 
varre, 10. Difavows the alliance figned by his ambafTidor with Henry and Maximili-in 
" againft France, 14. Engages in a treaty with Lewis, 25. Dies, and is fucccedcd by 
his grandfon Charles, 36. 

, brother to the emperor Charles V. is clc£ted king of the Romans, iii. 337- 
Engages in an all ance to fubdu^i the Bohemians, iv. 270. Puts the eiedlor palatine un- 
der the bann of the empire, 278. 

Feudal fyfitm^ its introdu(Slion into England, i. 188. Extended to the church, 189. State 
of, inEnglartd, at the accelTion of king Stephen, 259. Review of the diforders occa- 
£oncd by, 345. Its operation in England, 406. Its origin, 424.. The nature 0/ it 
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explained, 425. The preference of pofTeiTions held under it, to allodial ones, in the 
early ages, ihewn, 426. Its union with civil jurifdift ion, 427. The civil fervices im- 
plied under it, 428. State of the common people under it, 430. Comparative view 0/ 
Its operation on hereditary and eledlive monarchies, 431. The decleni'ion of, at the 
time of Richard II. ii. 244. The advantage of, in the early age^, 423. Th^; decay 
of, to be dated from the revival of the arts, 425. Inftance of tiie barons being fenfiblc 
of this, 426. note. 

Fen>erjham^ earl of, is fent by Charles II. with the terms of pacification to Paris, vi. 74. 

Defeats the duke of Monmouth at Sedgemoor, 214. Kis cruelty after the battle, 216. 
FiBions in laiv, when firft invented, and their ufc, ii. 65. 
, Fiefsj how they came to dcfcend hereditarily in farrilies, i. 426. 
Fifteenths, and tenths, the nature, amount, and method of levying thefe taxes, iv. 325. 

Are changed into a land-tax, 326. 
Finances. See Revenues. 

Fincb, fir John, fpeakrr of the houfe of commons, is forcibly held in the chair, until a 
remon/lrance is pafied again{^ tonnage and poundage, iv. 400. Is impeached by the 
long parliament, and flics to HoUan i, v. 7. 
Fine:, amercianr.ents, and oblate s, the grear and feandalous advantages made of, by the 
Anglo-Norman kings, i. 448. Arbitrarily exafted by Henry VJl. ii. 473, 490. 
, — ' ^"^ recoveries for breaking the entailments of eftates, when firft introduced ii. 490, 
' Ftrfifrivr, when firft 1 vied on ecclefiaftical benefices, ii. 68. 
i^^tr, bifliop of Rochcfter, refleds on the commons, and offends the duke of Norfolk, 
lu. 96. Refufes to take the oath regulating the fucceflion /f the crown, 113. Is at- 
tainted by parliament, 114. Is impofed on by the ftorits of the holy maid of Kent, 125. 
Is imp-ironed on this account, 126. His cruel treatment, 127. Is created a cardinal by 
the pope, i£. Is cond mned and beheaded for denying the king*s fupremacy, iB, Ex- 
tradl from a fpeech of his, on the propofal for fupprefling the lefler monafteries, 524. 
Fitton^ chancellor of Irehnd, his character and coniudt, vi. 236. 

Fit'z-Alan, archhi hopof Can erburv, excommunicates all who (hould oppofe the proceed- 
ings of the duke of Gloucefter, and his party, againft Richard U 's miniftry, ii. 217. 
Is removed from his office of chancell >r by the king. 218. Impeached by the com- 
mons, b^nifhed, and hit temporalities fequeftereH, 223. 

Fif^i-Arnulf, a citizen, hanged for a rebellious .ommotion in London, i, 462. 

Fltot-GeraU. See Fifz-S^ephns. 

Fit'z-Rarn , his cafe, vi. 158. Is impeached by the commons, 159. Is tried by com- 
mon law, and executed, t6i, 162. 
Fitz-Ofhe , a T^opular lawyer in the reign of Richard I. his oppreHive practices, i. 376. Is 

executed, ih. 

Fitz-Kichardy mayor of London, joins the barons and Leicefter againft Henry III. and cn- 
courag-'s tumults in the city, i. 494* Violently prolongs his authority, and aids Leicefter 
by exciting feditions, 407. His bloody fchemes difconcerted by the battle of Eveiham, 
508. Is puniftied by fine and imprifonment, 50q. 

Fifz-S'et>l-en', and Fitz-Herald, engaged by Dermot, king of Leinfter, to undertake an ex- 
pedition to Ireland in his favour, i. 318. Their fucccfles, tk St-e Strongbow. 

Fit r-JVi7 Iter, Robert, chofcn general of the barons' aimy, on king John's refufal to con- 
fi' m their liberties, i. 410. 

Fii'e mile aB jp^^'t^, v. 442. 

FLmhan!^ Ralph, birtinp of Durham, difpoflfelTt d and imprifoned by Henry I. i. 236. 
Fiammoc, Thorras, a lawyer, heads an infurreOion in Cornwal, agiinft Henry Vil. ii. 

-4 79' Encourages them with hopes of afiiftance in Kent, 480. Defeated and executed, 

482. 

Flanders, a fummary view of the ftate of that territory at the time of Edward III. forming 
his pretenfiona to the crown of France, il. 121. Licentious popularity of James d'Arte- 
ville the brewer, 122. The Flemings aflift Edward in his fea-fight with the French, 
1^7- Their forces under Robert d*Artois, routed at S'. Omers, 128. Siege of Tourney 
by Edward, 120. All commerce with, prohibited by Hunry VII. ii. 470. Commif- 
fioners fent to London to treat of an accommodation, 483, The htercurjus magnus, or 
gieat treaty . f commerce, concluded, i^- All Englifti rebels excluded from, by this 
treaty, ih. A neutrality ftipulated with, by Henry VIIL iii. 97. See Netherlands and 
Untied Proifinces, 

FUcHuood, his fpeech in the houfe of commons on the regal prerogative in granting patents, 
IV. 482. 
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TUetiuooJj colonel, marries Ireton's widow, and obtains the government of Ireland v 
337- O^poks his father-in-law's accepting the title of king, 342. Eftrang-s hiniftilf 
from the pioteaor, 349- Cabals againft Richard, 3<;8. Is appointe.i lieuunant- gene- 
ral by the long parliament, now relbred, 361. His commiinon vacated, 364 In. 
ftances of his fanaticifm, 371. ^ ^' 

Fiep-.meatf the Itatute prices of, in the reign of king Henry VIII. iii. 2z2. 

FUrance^ revolts fiom the authority of the family of Medicis, iii. 87. Is again fubdued 
to their fovereignty, 97, 

F^ouderty battle of, between the earl of Surry and James IV. cf Scolland, iii. 23. 

Foiklandy in the Saxon tenures, explained, i. 170. 

Fontarahia^ fruitlefs expedition to, by Henry VIII. iii. 9. Is taken by the emperor Charle 

Fontrmlle y a French officer, his gallant expedition for the relief of Terrouane, befie'^ed bv 
Henry VIII. iii. 20. ^ 

Fordj lady, tiken prifoner by James IV. of Scotland, whofe afFe£tions Ihe gains, iii. 22. 

Foreigners^ their fuperiority to the EngUfh in arts, in the time of Henry VIIL iii. 225! 
An infurredtion againft them in London, ib. EJi*5t of the Star-chamber againft, 226 

Forefisy fevere laws renewed againft offenders in, by Pvichard I. i. 375. The opprtt^ive 
nature of thefe laws, 448. A charter of, granted by Henry HI. 457. Confirmed by 
Edward I. ii. 45- '^^^ perambulations of, made, and the boundaries of, fixed, 46.' 

Forma fauperh^ fuits in, firft granted to the poor, ii. 497. 

Forefi^ friar, burnt for herefy in Scotland, Iii. 18^ 

Fortefcuey fir Faidiful, deferts from the earl of Eflex to the king, at the battle of Edgc- 
hill, V. 109. 

Fortheringoy-caftie^ Mary queen of Scots tried there, iv. 48. Is executed there, 66. 

Formigni, battle of, the only action fought in defence of Normandy by the EngUfn, ii. 332. 

Fox, "Richard, his character, ii. 439. Becomes confident to Henry VII. /5. Called ta 
the privy-'. ouncil, and made bilhop of Exeter, IL His tranflation to Winchefter, and 
made privy feal, 440. Admoni/hes Henry VlII. againft his pkafures tad t^xtravagances, 
iii. 2. Introduces Wolfey to hin, 15. Supplanted in Henry's confidence by him, 16. 
His advice to Henry, on his retiring, 30. 

, bilhop of Hereford, h fent by Henry VIII. to treat with the German proteftants, 
iii. 129. I5 zealows for a thorough reformanon, but dies, 164. 

, George, his enthufiaftic difpofition, v. 386. Founds a new fc ft, who are denomi- 
nated Quakers, i^. 

France^ is invaded by the Normans, i. 51. 103. DoUo the Dane obtains the province of 
Neuftria, and marries the daughter of Charles the Simple, 104. Character of the Norf ' 
mans, 136. 235. See Normanay and Wdliam. State of, at the acccflion of Henry II. df 

> England, 276. The barons of England offer the crown to the daup'iin Lewis, i. 4i8» 
Lewis goes over to England with anarmy, 419. Returns, 460. The province of Nor- 
mandy ceded to Lewis IX. by Henry III. of England, 489. Mutual dtpredations com- 
mitted by the ihips of» and thole of Enghnd, occalloned by a priv.ite quarrel, ii. 22. 
The province of Guienne how recovered by, 23. Guienne reft 'red, 49. New dif- 
putes with England concerning, 89. Cruel tiearment of the Knights Templars there, 
98. An inquiry into the foundation of the Salic law, 117. Edward HI. of England 
afilimcs the title of king of, 123. Edward's vi£lory over the fleet of, 127. Norman- 
dy invaded and overrun by Edward, 144. Fhilip defeated ac Crccy, by Edward, 150. 
State of France at the death of Philip, 161. Is invaded by Edward and his fon the 
Black Prince, in two parts, 164. John taken prifoner at Poidliers by prince Edward, 
1 62. Confufed ftate of, on the king's captivity, 171. The populace renounce all go- 
vernment, and comnrit cruel outrages againft the nobles, 172I Is invaded by Edward 
with a great army, 174. P' ace of Bretigni, 176. John releafed, 177. He leturns to 
London, and dies, 178. State of the kingdom at this period, 179. Is inftfted with 
bands of robbers, the remains of Eaward's army, 180. The regency of Charles VI. 
fend afliftance to the Scots, to invade England, 209. The French return home dif- 
gufted, th. Prepare to invade England, but hindered by a ftorm, 210. Motives to this 
invafion, ih. State of, at the commencement of Htnry V.'s war with that kingdom, 

269. Comparifon between the fituation of Charles VI. and Richard II of England, 

270. Diftraded by the contentions of the BurgunJians and Amia^nacs, 271. The 
/hare the umverfity of Paris, the fraternities of butcraers and carpenters, bore in thefe 
broils, 272. Continuation of the diftra<5tions in, 278, General co.ifafioa renewed by 
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the affaffination of the duke of Burgundy, 282. Treaty of Troyc, 2^3. Reflexions 
on this treaty, 284. Duke of Bedford appointed regent, 287. Charles VI. dies, and 
Charles VII. crowned, 288, 28(3. State of France at the accelfion of Henry VI. of 
England, 293. Amazing tranfadtions of Joan d' Arc, 306. &c. Charles VII. crowned 
again at Rheims, 513. ReHeftions on the management of the war, 323. A truce 
concl. ded with, 326. State of France at this junfturc, 330. Rcnswal of the war, 
331. Normandy recovered, 532, Gaienne alfo, iB. AccelTion of Lewis XI. 367. 
Sends forces to the alTiftancc of Henry VI. 368. State of, at the time of Henry Vlf, 
of England, 451. 464. The government intruded to the princefs Anne of Beaujeu, 
during Khc minority of Charles VII. 451. The'adminiftration difputed by Lewis duke 
of Orleans, 452. Britanny annexed to, by the marriage of Charles with the duchefs 
of, 462. War with, by Henry VII. 464. Peace concluded, 465. Invaded by Hen- 
.ry VIII. iii. 19. Peace concluded with England, 26. Lewis XII. marries Henry's fiftcr, 
ih. Dies, 27. Acceflionof Francis, ih. See Francis I. Interview between Francis L 
and Henry Vill. of England, 43. War declared againft, by England, 56. The pow- 
ers of Itily jein the alliance of the emperor againft, 63. Battle of Pavia, and captivi- 
ty of Fra ici2, fiS. Treaty of Madrid, and reftoration of Francis, 75. War declared 
againft the emperor, jq. The emperor chall nges F*ancis to fingle combat, ib. Peace 
of Cambray, 97- James V. of Scotland married to ^fary of Guife, 172. Accelfion of 
Henry II. 241. Mary the young cjueen of Scotland, fent there, and betrothed to the 
Dauphin, 2!;4. England engages in the Spaniih war with, 342. Montmorency defeat- 
ed by the Spaniards at St. Quintf n, ib. The general confternation at this event, The 
iduke of Guife recalled from Italy, iB. Calais taken from the Engliih, 344. Tht 
dauphin Francis married to Mary the young queen of Scotland, 347. Peace of Cateau 
Cajnbrefis, 366. The Guifes cngrofs all the authority of government, 382. Rigo- 
rous perfccution of the reformers, 383. Summary view of the civil wars in that king- 
dom, 402. Battle of Dreux, 405. A maffacre of the Hugonots concerted, 420. See 
Medicvy Catharine de ; Lorraine^ cardinal of, &c. Battle of St. Dennis, and fiege of 
Chartres, 487, 488. The court agrees to an accommodation with the proteftants, ib. 
Battle of Montcontour, 489. Maflacre of the Hugonots at Paris, 50 1. Death of 
Charles IX. 505. AccelTion of Henry III. ib. Battle of Coutras, iv. 94. Aflalll nation of 
the duke of Guife and his brother, lb. The king affuflinated, 95. AccefTion of Hen- 
ry IV. ib. Henry renounces the proteftant faith, 105. Henry IV. arfaflinatcd by Ra- 
vailac, 2-^6 Character of the early writers in, 337. Redudion of Rochelle, 391. 
Its condudl toward England, during the troubles of, v. 322. Improvement of, under 
Lewis XIV. and cardinal Mazarine, ib. The fhips of, feired by the Englifh, 323. An 
alliance concluded with Oliver Cromwel, 345. Treaty of the Pyrennees with Spain^ 
366. Joins the Dutch in the war with England, 443. Treaty of Breda, 450. Wat 
with Spain, 457. War with Holland, vi. 23. How it became formidable by fea, 63. 
Peace of Nimegucn, 82. Ambitious fchemes, and haughty behaviour of Lewis XIV. 
197. Revocation of the ediit of Nantz, and its confequences, 224. A league formed 
againft, bv the prince of Orange, 249. 
Francis I. of Angouleme, fucceeds to the crown of France on the death of Lewis XII. iiI. 
27. His cha-aaer, IB. Defeats the Swifs at Marignan, 34. Sends Bonnivet, his am- 
baflador, to England, 36. His flatteries to Wolfey, 37. Is unfuccefsful in his preten- 
fmns to the Imperial crown, 40. His charafter contrafted with that of the emperor 
Charles V. his competitor, 41. Is vifited by Henry in a plain near Ardres, 43. The 
ceremony of their meeting regulated by cardinal Wolfey, ib. His frank difregard of the 
formality obfcrved between him and Henry, 44. Which is returned by Henry, ih. Grand 
tournament held by them, ih. Is attacked by the emperor, 45. An ineft*eaual congrefs 
with the emperor, under the mediati(^n of Wolfey, at Calais, 46. The pope, emperor, 
and Henry, conclude an alliance againft him, ih. War declared againft, by Henry, 56. 
Rcpulfes the earl of Surry*s invaCion, 57. Is worfted in Italy, ib. The powers of Ita- 
ly unite with the emperor againft him, (53. The duke of Bourbon revolts againft him, 
and enters the emperor^s fervice, ih. The duke of Suffolk invades Picardy, 64. Sendi 
the admiral Bonnivet to invade Milan, 65. Bonnivet defeated, 66. Pafles the Abs h 
perfon to inv;ide the Milanefe, 67. Befieges Pavia, ib. Is defeated and taken prifojer 
by the Imperialifts, 68. His letter to his mother, 69. His propofals to Charles for his 
liberty, 74. Is carried to Madrid, and falls fick, it. Is vifited by Charles, ib. Re- 
covers his liberty by the treaty of Madrid, 75. Evades the execution of the treat/, 76. 
Meets Wolfey, and concludes ixci^i treaties with Henrv, 78. Declares war againft the 
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•mperer, 79. h challenged by Charles to fmgle combat, iS. Peace concluded wlt!^ 
Charles at Cambray, 97. His interview with Henry at Boulogne, 107. Leagues with 
the pope, ib9. Endeavours an accommodation between the pope and Henry, i^. Re- 
news his friendlhlp with Henry, 129. Marries his daughter Magdalen to James V. of 
Scorland, 132. Apologifes to Henry for this match, who refufes to fee his ambafladory 
iB. Concludes a trute with Charles for ten years, 154. Refufes Henry's propof:ls to- 
ward Mary of Guife, 172. Sends her to Scotland, iL Other propofals of marriage 
fruitlefs, 173. Allows the emperor an honourable paflTage through France to the Ne- 
therlands, 174. Promifes to alTift cardinal Beaton in Scotland, I98. Ov r-runs Lux- 
embourg, and takes Landrecy, 201. Forces Charles to abandon the fiege of Landrecy, 
iL Is invaded by Charles and Henry, 205. Concludes a feparate peace with Charles, 
207. Equips an armament for a dcfcenton England, 208. Makes peace with Henry at 
Campe, 211, 

Francis, dauphin of France, is married to the young queen of Scotland, ill. 347. AlTumeg 

the title and arms of England, in right of his queen, 367. Becomes king by the death 

of his father, iB, See the next article. 
IL of France, exci es the enmity of Elizabeth by afTumlng the title of king of 

England, iii. 367. Treaty of Edinburgh, 379. Is wholly governed by theGuifes, 382. 

Dies, and is lucGceded by his brother Charles IX. 38 3. 
Francis, father, is recommended by James II. to Cambridge for a degree, but is refufed, 

vi. 239. 

Francifcam and Dominicans, reflexions on the inftitution of thofe two religious orders, 

i. 517. 

Frank ^mdgne, the nature of this tenure of lands explained, ii. 26. 

Franks, females excluded from tte fucceflion to the fovereign authority, by the ancient 

ufages of that people, ii. 118. 
Frederic I. emperor of Germany, engages in a crufade, i. 340. 350. Dies tb, 
— — IL emperor, the pope's fent.nce of excommunication publilhed againll him by 

Henry III. of England, his brother-in-law, i. 469. 

, king of Naples, his kingdom conquered jointly by France and Spain, ani feizcd 

by the latter, iii. 6. 

— — , eledor palatine, is married to the princefs Elizabeth, daughter of James 1. of 
England, iv. 242. Is offered the crown of Bohemia, by the dates oi that kingdom, 
271. Is defea^-ed at Prague, and takes refuge in Holland, 272. Is put unicr the bann 
of the empire, 278. His eleftoral dignity transferred to the duke of Bavaria, 287. 
Is perfuadcd to fa bmiifiou by James, ib. Is totally difpoflefTed of his patrimoni- 
al dominions, 308. His nephew reilored in part by the treaty of Weftphalia, 
V. 321. 

French language, its prevalenccln England after the Norman Invafion, i. 193. The ufe of 

that language in law proceedings abolilhed, ii. 198. 
Fretwvai, Philip of France routed there, and his records taken by Richard 1. i. 371. 
Fridwity in the German law, what, i. 161. 

Frohijbcr, Sir Martin, undertakes a cruize agalnft the Spaniards, Iv* 99. Is killed at 
the taking of Breft, 108. Three trials made by him for the difcovery of a north- weft 
paflage, 184. 

froiffart, the hiftorian, his character and rcprefentation of the duke of Gloucefter*s 
fchcmes againft Richard IL ii, 222. Numberlefs miftakes of, invalidate his teftimony, 

ii. 510. 

Fulk, cuunt of Anjou, protects William, fon of Robert duke of Normandy, i. 249. 
Marries his daughter to William, the eldeft fon of king Henry 1. of England, ib. Mar- 
ries her afterwards to William, eldeft fon of duke Robert, 253. Marries his fon Ge-^ 
ofFry to the daughter of Henry L \b, 

— , curate of Neuilly, his bold counfel to Richard, L i. 354. Richard's reply to 
him, ib. 
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G. 

G^INSBOROJV^ battle of, betwe-n Oliver Cromwel and Cavendifh, v. 130. 

Gaiiiao^ a comparifon between, and lord Bacon, iv. 340. 
Ga^a, Vafquez de, his firft pafTage to the taft-Indies, round the Cape of Good Hoptf 

ii. 502, 

Gardwety bifhop of Winchefter, joins the duke of Norfolk in oppofing the reformation, 

iii. 120. A£ts covertly againft the religious innovations, 164. Foments a cruel per- 
fecution of heretic*?, 180. Propofes certain Latin terms to be retained in the Engllfh 
verfion of the Scrip lives, 1S9. Is fent ambaHador to the emperor, 112. Difluades 
Henry from farther alterations in religion, ib. Endeavours to procure an impeachment 
of queen Catharine Par,, for hercfy, 215. Oppofes the fteps toward reformation, taken 
by the proteftorand regency during the minority of Edward VI. 237. Writes an apo- 
logy for holy water, ib. His remonftrances againft religious innovations, 239. it 
committed to the fleet, and harlhly ufed, ih. His objedlions to the homilies, ib. It 
comnoitted to the Tower for dmying the fupremacy of the regency during a minority, 
261. Refufes to fubfcribe articles propounded to him, 277. Is deprived and clofely 
confined, ih. rele^fed by queen Mary, 299. His generous alfiftance to Peter Martyr, 
501. Is made chancellor, and promotes the Svaniih match, 305. His moderate coun- 
fcl on the occafion, 306. His fpeech at the opening of a new parliament, 314. De- 
bates with cardinal Pole, about the expediency of punilhing heretics, 322. Procures 
Rogers, prebendary of St. PauPs, to be burnt for herefy, 326. Engages Bonner and 
otiaers to perfecute the reformers, 327. Dies, 333. 

Gardehingy and garden Huff, when intioduced into England, iii, 225. 

Garnet^ a Jefuit, engages in the famous gunpowder plot, iv. Z19. Is executed, 222. It 

regarded in Spain ai: a martyr, ib. 
Garter, inftitution of that order of knighthood, ii. 160. Traditional account of the oc- 

cafio 1 of it, 161. 

Gajmgncj judge, imprifons prince Henry, afterwards Henry V. .for infulting him in hit 

olBce, ii. 265. His kind reception by Henry, when king, 266. 
CafcoTty, a del cent made on that province by invitation of fome factious lords, without ef- 

fca, ii. 348. 

Cajlon de Foix^ nephew to Lewis XII. of France, his charafter, iii. 12. Is killed in a 
victory he gained over the Spanilh and papal armies, ib. 

Gawafton, Picrs, his charafter, ii. 72. His afcendency over prince Edward, %B, Is ba- 
nimed by Edward I. ib. Is recalled by Edward, II. ib. His preferments, ih. His 
vanity, 73 ; and contempt of the Englifh ih. Is left guardian of the realm, on the 
king's journey to France, ii'. A confederacy formed againft him by Thomas earl of 
Lancafter, 74, His banifhment demanded by Lancalter in parliament, ib. Returns, 
75. BaniOied again by the council of ordainers, 76, Is recalled by the king, 77.: 
Is taken prifoncr by Pembroke at Scarborough, ih. Is feized by the carl of Warwic, 
and beheaded in Wavwic caftle, 78. 

CaucQur^ lord, is governor of Orleans, when befieged by the earl of Salilbury, ii. 
303. 

Ganjtiymd^ origin of, i. 170. In the Irifh cuftoms, how regulated, iv. 238. Is aboliHi- 
ed there, 239. 

Gaub^ their ancient manners defcribed, I. 2. S^t France. 
Gautit^ John of. See L incafler. 
~, Mrs. her cruel fate, vi 218. 

Genoa J is bombarded by Lewis XIV. and forced to fubmit to terms prefcribed by him, 
vi. ip7. 

Geoffrey, Ton of Fulk count of Anjou, married to the daughter of Henry L i. 253. 

i brother of king Henry II. invades Anjou and Maine, i. 2S0, Accepts a penfion 

in lieu, ib. Dies, ib. 

* 3 third fon of king Henry II. invefted by his father with the duchy of Britanny, i. 

322. Inftigated by his mother Eleanor to revolt againft him, 324. Is reconciled to him, 
332. Rebels again, 33S. Is flain in a tournament, ib. His fon Arthur iuveftcd in the 
duchy of Britanny, ib. Sec A'tbur, 
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Geoffrey f natural fon of Henry IL is the only child who retained his duty to him, I. 343, 

When archbiOiop of York., fwears fidellry to his brother Richard L on his departure on 

the crufide, 354. Is imprifjned by Longchamp, 361. 

, archdeacon of Norwich, his behaviour in the court of exchequer on hearing of 

the exconinmnit ation of king John, i. 399. How killt-d by John, ib. 
Ceogyapiyy ilrange inftance of the ignorance of the Englilh in, at the time of Edward III. 

ii. 199. 

Gerard^ and his heretical followers, cruel treatment of, in the reign of Henry II, 

, Baltazar, aflailinates the Prince of Orange, iv. 2,9. 

and Vowel, two roya lifts, executed for a confpiracy againft the protestor, 

V-3I5- 

Germa.'.s^ ancient, a charaftcr of, i. 12. Their government, ib. 147. Thrir manners, 13. 
flock over Into Eifi-in, 17 Nature of their religion, 23. Are the firft founders of the 
feud J 1 law, and on what principles, 424. The nature of their eftablilhments explain- 
ed, lb. 

Germany^ how divided under the feudal fyftem, i. 137. Kenry IV. emperor, permits his 
vaffals to affilt the Norman invafion, 13S. The free nature of the feveral ilates in, 147. 
The Anglo-Saxon criminal how traced from, 161. The commencement of the reform- 
ation in, by Maitin Luther, iii. gz. Progrefs of the reformation among the princes of, 
53. A peace favourable to the proteftants, procured from the emperor by Maurice elec- 
tor of Saxony. 305. ^tz Cbarkz V . zni Maif^ke. The crown of Bohemia offered to 
the eletl or palatine, iv. 271. See frederic. Battle of Prague, 272. The ele£l:or pa- 
latine put under the bann of the empire, 278. His eleftoral dignity transferred to the 
duke of Eavaria, 2S7 Succcfles of Guftavus king of Sweden there, 404, 405. The 
long wars in, terminated by the tieaty of Weftphalia, v. 321. A league formed at 
Augiburg, under the influence of the prince of Orange, againft Lewis XIV. vi, 
249. 

Ch:m, the treaty called the pacification of, iii. 512. Is taken by Lewis XIV. 
77- 

Gihjofr^ a Scotch preacher, curfes James VI. in his pulpit, iv. 38. 

Giffbrdy a prieft, is employed by Walfingham to forward the correfpondence between 
Mary quecin of Scots and Babington, iv. 43. Carries the letters to Walfingham, 
44. 

Gi/berty fir Humphr)^, his fpeech in the houfe of commons, in defence of the regal preroga- 
tive, iii. 433. 

GUla^ mother of Harold, excites an Infirredion at Exeter, againft William the Conqueror, 

i, 181. Retreats to Flanders, 182. 
Ghmorgary earl of, his commilHon from Charles I. with regard to Ireland, v. 1S9. Coh- 

clufles a fecret treaty with the council of Kilkenny, tb. Is committed to prifon by the 

lord lieutenant, ib. Vindication of the king from the charge of authorifing this fecret 

treaty, 479. ^ ^ 

G/i?/', the manufacture of, when firft brought into England, vi. 286. 
Glendour, Owen, his infurreftion in Wales, ii. 250. Takes the earl of Marche and his 

uncle prifoncrs, 251. 
Glot'cefter^ when firft ere^led into a blfhopric, Iii. 159. 

— --, Robert earl of, natural fon of Henry I. fwears a conditional fealty to king Ste- 
phen, i. 263. Confequences of this example, 264. Retires abroad, and defies the 
king, Returns with the emprefs Matilda, 266. Defeats Stephen, and takes him 

prifoner, 268. 

, earl of, confederates with the earl of Leicefter againft Henry lU. i. 482. Joins 

the royal party, 402. Dies, ib. 

, Gilbert, earl of, fon to the former, joins the earl of Leicefter, i. 492. Refufes 

with Leicefter to atioe by the arbitration of Lewis of France, 497. Commands a body 
of tro-ps at the battle of Lewes, 498. Takes Henry prifoner, 499. Is ill-treated by 
Lficc-fter, 501. Retires from Leicefter's parliament, 505. Aflifts prince Edward in ef- 
caping from the cuftody of Leicefter, 506. Rebels again, 509. Henry's lenity to- 
wards hjin, i^. Attends prince Edward on a crufade, 510. Marries the daughter of 
Edward 1. ii. 10. Is fined for violences committed on Bohun earl of Hereford, 20, Hifl 
fon killed at the battle of Bannockburn, 81. 
Vol. VL 2 Z 
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Glouceftevy dulce of, uncle to Richard II. his chara^^er, ii. 202. Supplanted in his in^u- 
ence over the king by Robert de Vere earl of Oxford, zio. Prevails on the houfe of 
commons to impeach Michael de la Pole eail of Suftolk, 2it. Deprivt^s Richani 01 
his regal power, by the appointment of a council of fourteen to continue fcT a year, 213, 
Raifes forces againfl the king, 214. Defeats Robert de Vere, duke of Irdand, 215, 
His arbitrary proceedings againft the mioiftry, i|. Rejects the queen^a humble foljcita- 
eion in favour of fir Simon Bui ley, 217. Is removed from the council-boarH, 21S. 
His cabals againft the king, %%o. Sent over to Calais by the king, 222. Appealed 
againft in the houfe of peers, 223. Proceedings againA his party, w. Murdered, 224. 
His'revenue, 2tjl. 

— — , Humpry, duke of, brother to Henry V. left by him regent of England, during 
the minority of Hen'-y VI. ii. 287. Conftituted by parliamt^nt guardian of the king- 
dom 0 ly during the duke of Bedford's abfence, 293. Enars into a precipitate n arria^^c 
with the countefs of Hiiinault, 300. Fatal confequences of that m'..ifure, ih. Recoji- 
ciled to the bifhop of Winchcfter by the duke of Bedford, 301. Frefh difpates with him, 
which throws the Engliih affairs into confufion, 322. His duchcfs tried for witchcraft, 
328. Murdered, tb. His chara«5lcr, 329. 
, Richard, duke of, brother to Edward IV, reported to Ivave ftdbbed prince Ed- 
ward, fon of Henry VI. ii. 387. And to have killed Henry VI. with his own bands, 
388. Commands in an invafion of Scotland, and takes Bcrwic, wbi h is yielded b^ 
Kcaty, 398. Left regent of the kingdom by his brother Edward IV. duvi. g thi; mino- 
rity of his fon, 4^0. His character and viewx, iB. Arrcfts the earl of Rivers, the 
young king's guardian, 402, Made protcftov of he realm, 403. Orders the death of 
the earl of Rivers, 404. Marks out lord Haflings for dtftrudion, 405. His extraor- 
dinary behaviour in council, ih. Concerts the immediate murder of lord Hafting«=, 406. 
Declares his brother's m:irriagi' invalid, 407. Dciiires his brother ill gitimatc, ib. Pj o- 
cures Dr. Shaw to eftabliih th fe points in a fermoa at St. lauPs, /)c8. Ill fuccrfs of 
this fchemiC, ih. Accepts the crown offered by the duke of Bucki -gbam as a popular 
tender, 409. Orders the murder of Edward V. and the duke of Voik in the Tower, Ih. 
Sec Ki^hara III. 

1 . , duke of, youngeft fon of Charles 1. his fat'-er's difcourfc to him before his exe» 
cution, V. 245. Is fent abroad by Cromwel, 251. A prefent voted him by pailiament 
on his brother's rellorition, 383. His death and character, 405. 

Gotifrey of Boiiillon, created king of Jerufalcm, i. 232. 

— — , fir Edmondbury, murdered, vi. lOr. The general confufion on this event, IC2. 
His extraordinary funeral, ib. His death not to be accounted for, 103. Green, Teiry, 
and Hill, tried and executed for this murder, H5. 

Goikvin, eavl, his bravery under Canute in Denmark,' i. 113. Rewarded by obtaining hh 
daughter in marriage, 114. Murders Alfred fon of king Ethelred, 117. His method of 
appeafing Hardi^anute for this ad!, 118. Marries his daughter to king Edward the Con- 
fellbr, 120. His' exorbitant po^ver, 122. Raifes an army againil Edward, T23. 
Flies to Flanders, 124. Makes dcfcents on the En^jlifh coaft, ib. Received to favour, 

Gondamarj the Spaniih ambaflador, reirionft rates againft fir Walter Raleigh's rx- 
pedition to Guiana, iv. 265. Offers the fecond daughter of Spain for prince Charles, 
269. 

GoodivWi fir Francis, his feat in parliament vacated on account of outlawry, by the chan- 
cellor, iv. 208. Is rcftored to his feat by the houfe, 209. Difputes on this occafion, ib. 
How compromifed, 210. 

Cordon^ lady Catherine, a Scots lady, married to Perkln Warbec, ii. 478. Taken prifoner 
by Henry VII. and gcneroufly treated, 485. 

Corgesy fir Ferdinando, returns from Dieppe with his fhip, contrary to orders, 5v. 

Goring f enters into an aflbciatlon with other officers to petition the king and parliament 
againft popular innovations, v. 37. Betrays the Tecvct to the commons, 38. Is made 
governor of Portfmouth by the commons, 88. Declares for the king, and is reduced 
by the parliament's forces, 105, 106. His letter to the king intercepted by Fairfax^ 
183. 

Coji/tng, among women, a proclamation againft, iii. 226. 

Governrnenty the feudal frame of, introduced by the Norman conqueft, i. 188. The firft 
beginnings of the popular frame of, in England, ii. 31. AmidH all its flu6tuaaons, tht 
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will of the monarch n^ver abfoUite and iincontrolable, i'l. 42-7. That of England, in 

the time of q i:ea Elizabetii, comp:ired to that of Turkey, iv. 170. Remarks on, with 

reference to t \t nah of Charles 1. v. 249, 
Coi't^jwte .i, eccleiiadical, a rcvi- w of, daring the reign of James I. iv. 317. 
^ouraon^ a Norman archer, vvourids Richard L with an arrow, which occafions his death, 

i. 373. His njble reply to RicharJ, 374. His cruel fate, tb. 
, AJa.n d , his troous vanquihcd, aiid himfelf taken prifoner by prince Edward, 

fm of H^nry Hi. i. 508. Is taken into favour by that prince, \b. 
Gournay and Majtravers, the keepers of the d.pofcd king Edward II. cruelly murder him, 

li. 95. Their tatcs, ih. 
Go:u r, haro y of, commotions excited againfl the barons, by th^ fcizure of, from John <k 

Mowbray, ii. S4. 

. Cowry y earl of, enters into an affociation for felting the young king James from the power 
of Lenox and Arran, iv. 14, Is tried and executed, 2.0. 
Grabar'., captain, is repulled in an attack on a conventicle at Loudon-hill, vl. 

GranifeiUf cardinal, his arbitrary conduct in the Low Countries occaftons a revolt of the 
Flemi.h proteftants, iii. 4.92. 

Srani'ilU^ fir John, fends Dr. Monk to negotiate for the king, with his brother the gene- 
ral, V. 370. Comes over to Monkhimlclf, and prevails with him to declare his inten- 
tions, 378. Prtfcinrs the king's letter to the hoafe of commons, who appoint a com* 
mlttee to anfwer it, 382. 

Grat'un and Vivian, nuncios to pope Alexander III. attempt in vain to reconcile Henry II. 
and Be ket archblhop of Canterbury, i. 304. 

C't2W/n,-5, battle there between coun Egmont, the Spnnilh general, and de Thermes, the 
French -governor of Cilai:^, iii- 3^.9. Interview there between the emperor Charles V. 
and Henry VIII. 44. 

Cruy^ lord, 1= fent by queen Elizabeth with f rces to the afliftance of the proteftant maK 
contents in Scotland, iii. 378. Befiegcjs and takes Leith from the French party, 379. 
A.^fi'ls the earl uf Ormond in reducing the Spanilh general San Jofepho in Ireland, iv'. 4. 
His cruelty in this affair, il\ 

— — , the la<iy Elizabeth, her hiftory, ii. 370. Captivates Edward IV. ib. Married to 
him, 371. Honours conferred on her family, 372, Her father and one of her brothers 
murdered by tae VorkOiire infurgen s, 375. Orders the earl of Rivers to levy an army 
to effort the yoang king Edward V. to London, 401. Perfuaded to the contrary by the 
duke of Glouc.fl r, th. R.-tlres wich her children into the fan£tuary of Weltminfter, 
on thw' duke of Gloucefter's arrefting the earl of Rivers, 402. Forced to deliver up the 
duke of Y .rk, 403. Her marriage declared invalid by Gloucefter, 407. Confents to 
a marriage between the pr.ncefs Elizabeth and Henry earl of Richmond, 416. Confents, 
af:er, to her marriage with Richard HI. 41 % The princefs married to Henry VII. 440. 
Suppofcd to be privy to the infurredion of Lambert Siranel, 443. Seized and confined, 
444. Di s in confinement, 445. 

— , Udy Jane, Dudley, nuke of Northumberland, propofis to Edward VI to alter the 
fucceiTion in her favour, iii. 2S9. Is married to the lord Guilford Dudley, 290. Is 
app jinked to the fucce.Tion by a deed of f'jt:l-men!:, 291. Her a.uiable charadler, 2^5. 
Is unwilling to .ccept the offer of the crown, ib. Is pvodaimcd, 296. Is dcferted by 
the council and the people, 297. Returns to private life, ib. Is taken into cuftody 
with aX the heads of her party, 29S. Sentence paflTed upon her, 209. Is executed on 
account of a new confpiracy of her father's, 311. Her noble behaviour and dying decla- 
rations, 312, 313. 

, hdy Catherine, is married to lord Herbert, fon of the earl of Pembroke, 

iii .290. Is divorced from lilni, and privately married to the earl of Hertford, 
307. Is committed to the Tower by q^icen Elizabeth on this account, where Ihe dies, 

398. . ^ 

Great Hatry^ the firll fhlp properly of the royal navy, built by Henry VII. ij. 
503. 

Greek language, how imported and cultivated in Europe, ii. 503. 
Grcenlandy wh'^n difcovcred, iv. 332. 

Greeni'illc^ fir Richard, vice-admiral of the Englifh fleet under lord Thomas Howard, his 
/hip the firit Englitli Hiip of war taken by the Spaniards, iv. 9S. Circumftanccs of hi;; 
iieaih, 37g. 
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Cregmy, the Great, pope, fpecimens of his talents at punning, i. 24, 25. His ignorant 
intemperate zeal againft Paganifm, ib. Sends Augaftine the Tnonk in'.o Britain, ib. 
Writes to Ethelbert king of Kent, zy. His folation of the cafes of confcience propounded 
by AuguftLne, ib. His injiin£tions to him, %%. 

■ Vli. pope, his ambitious character, i. 199. His difputes with the emperor 
Henry IV. ih. His ufurpations over other princes, 200, Prohibits the mar- 
riage of priefts, 201. Projects a confederacy againft the Mahometans, zi8. See 
Critjades. 

.1. VI n. pope, engages the emperor and kings of England and France in a new cru- 

fade, i. 339, 340. 

I — IX. pope, a charafter of his decretals, i, 517. 

■ XI. pope, ifTues a bull for taking Wicklifie intocullody, ii. 240. The feat of the 
papacy fixed at Rome after his death, 242. 

Crtjham^ fir Thomas, procures queen Elizabeth a loan from the company of merchant ad- 
venturers in London, iv. 183, Builds the Royal Exchange, 1S8. 
Grey^ lord Leonard, executed for treafon, iii. 18 1. 

Griffin^ fccond ion to Lewellin prince of Wales, rebels againft his father, and drives him to 
obtain the pro-e£tion of Henry III. againft him, i. 493. Is taken prifoner by his elder 
brother David, given up to Henry, and committed to the Tower, ib, Lofes his life in 
attempting an elcape, ib. 

Grtmftone, fir Har bottle, is chofen fpeaker of the parliament which reftored Charles II. v. 
382. 

Grindal^ archbilhop, is perfecuted in the Star-chamber for favouring the puritans, 
iv. 25. 

Groin€f the ftiips and troops there defeated by fir Francis Drake, iv. 89, 

Gualoy the pope's legate, aflifts at the coronation of Henry HI. and receives his homage ta 

the fee of Rome, i. 456. Excommunicate:, thofe barons who adhere to Lewis, 45S. 

Puniilies the clergy who had countenanced the invafion of Lewis, 461. Pandolf reinftated 

in the o/ficc of legate in his ftead, ih. 
Guelf and Ohibbtrlin, the rife of thefe faftions in Italy, i. 200. 

Guiara, fir Walter Raleigh's firft expdit.on to, iv. 110. Is taken pofTeflion of by firWal- 
ter Raleigh for the Engliih crown. 266. Is afterward taken poflefiion of by the Spani- 
ards, iL Raleigh's fecond expedition to, ib. St. Thomas plundered by RaLigh, tL 
See Raleigh. 

Guido^ 1 gate from Rome, is ordered to excommunicate the earl of Leceifter, and the ha* 
rons in rebellion againft Henry ill. i. 502. Dares not come himfelf, but fends the bull, 
which is torn and flung into the fea, 503. Becomes pope, lb, 

Guienne, province of, is with Poiftou mortgaged to William Rufus, i. Z27. Edward 
I. deprived of that province by the artifice of Philip of France, ii. 23. InefFcftual 
attempts or the Englilh to recover, 24. Again unfucc fsfully attacked, 39. Re- 
ftored to EdvN^rd I. by treaty with Philip, 49. Homage done for it by Edward 
IL 7 3- . . 

, William duke of, his preparations to engage in the crufade, i. 227. Marries his 

daughter to the emprefs Matilda's fon Henry, 272. 
Guirjcga e, ba^tle of, iii. 20. 

Guije, duke of, r.pulfts the emperor Charlts V. in his attack upon Mctz, iii. 305. Is re- 
called from Italy, on the defeat of St. Q^intin, 342. Takes Calais from the EngliHi, 
344. Henry anivcs at his camp, 349. Inftigates the claim of his niece Mary of Scot^ 
land to the crown of England, 367. He and his family engrofs all the authority of the 
French government, 382. His influence lelTened by the death of Francis II. 333. 
Strengthens himfelf againft the proteftants by an alliance with P ilip II. of Spain, 403, 
Commands under Montmorency at the battle of Dreux, 405. Befiegcs Orleans, 409. Is 
aftaflinated by Pol trot, ib. 

> ofy fon of the former, defends Poi£^iers, befieged by admiral Coligni, iii. 

488 Hi. charader, i^. Maflacre of Paris, 501. Becomes difcontented with the con- 
duct of Henry HI. 506. Forms the famous catholic league agavnft the Hugonots, i^. 
Sends the count d'Aubigney, of the houfe of Lenox, to detach James of Scotland from 
the Englifti intercft, iv. 2. Revives the league, 29. Defeats the German auxili- 
aries of the Hugonots, 94. Is with his brother airaflinated by the king's or- 
der, iB, 
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Gmjcy Mary of, widow of the duke de Longucville, marries James V. of Scotland, i\u 
lyz. Death of her huiband, 194. Is brought to-bed of the princcfs M.iry, i^. At- 
taches herfclf to cardinal Beaton to oppofc the pretcnfions of the carl of Anan, 195. 
Is promifed fupport by Francis, 198. Goes to France to lolicit affiftancc agai i(t ihe carl 
of Ar.an, 345. Her converfation with Edward VI. in her return through Eiij^land, 
about his marriage with her daughter, ih. Obtains from Arran a refignatio:i of his office 
as rtgent of Scotland, ib. Is attended by d'Oifel, a Frenchman, to alfift her in ihe ad- 
miniftration, 346. Gains the good-will of the Scots by her prudent conduft, tL En- 
deavours to engage the Scots to take pa't in the quarrel with Francff aguinft England, ih. 
Her daughter, the young queen Mary, married to the dauphin <df France, 347. ProtJ^ls the 
Engliih reformers who fled from the perfecutions of cjueen Mary, 368, is peiitioned by 
aflbciation of reformers called the Con^rtfftfficrt o/'f/jtf Lor^/, 371. 'Her motives for tem- 
porifing between the religious parties, ib\ h ind iced to a more rigomui condud, by 
orders from France, ih, Aflembles an army to fupprefs the proteftant riots, 372. En- 
ters into an accommodation with the Congregation, 374. Is received into Perth, th. 
Improbable violence of expreJion ch.irged upon her, il. Is forced to retire and fortify 
herfelf in Dunbar, 375, Remonftrates with the ongregation, ib. Grants them a to- 
leration, ih. Receives reinforcements from France, 376. Is deprived of the regency by 
the Congregation, 377. Her death and charader, 379. 

Gunilda^ a Danilh princefs, her death and prophefy, i. 106. 

Gunpozudtr^ when invented, ii. 503. 

Cunpoivdcr-tht^ a hiftory of, iv. 218. The confpiracy difcovered, 221. The confgiratorx 
punifhed, i22. 

Gurthy brother to king Harold, his advice to him on the Norman invafion, i. 142. Killed 

at the battle of Haftiags, 145, 
Guftai'usy king of Sweden, his charafter, and exploits in Germany, iv. 404. Is killed at 

the battle of L tzen, 405. 
Guibrum^ the Danifli chief, and his army, baptifed, i. 63. 



H. 

-Hj^BEAS Corpm^^^z{k^, VI. 11^, The per fonal fee u titles afforded by this fta- 
tute, ib, 

Haddington, taken by the duke of Somerfet, and fortified, ili. 252. Is befieged by the 
Scots and French, ib. Is dlfmantled, 269. 

Hatnauitf Jane countefs of procures a truce between Edward III. of England and Philip de 
Valois of France, ii. 130. 

, Jaqueline countefs of, her charadler and that of her hufband the duke of Bra- 
bant, ii. 299. Leaves her huiband and puts herfelf under the protection of the duke 
of Gloucefter, 300. Enters into a precipitate marriage with him, ib. Fatal confe- 
quences of this meafure, ib. Her contrail with Gloucefter annulled by the pope, 
301. 

Hales, Sir James, pofitively refufes to fign the patent for the fucceflion of lady Jane 
Gray, iii. 292. Is imprifoned for op^jofing queen Mary's fchemes, and kills him- 
felf, 300. 

, Sir Edward, is profecuted on the teft a£): with a view to cftabliihing the difpenfing 
power in the king, vi. 225. 

Hahidozvn hill^ battle of, between Edward III. and Sir Archibald Douglas, ii. 116. 

Halifax, marquis of, hi*? character, vi. 175. His mo'ive for endeavouring a leconcilt- 
ati®n between the duke of Monmouth and the king, 19^. His reception by king 
James on his acceiiion, 206. The privy feal taken from him, 229. Joins in the in- 
vitation to the prince of Orange, 253. Is chofen fpeaker of the houfe of peers on the 
king'^ flight, 267. 

Hambderij John, attempts to go over to America, but is prc^ vented, iv. 425. Is tried by 
all the judges in England, for refufing to pay fhip-money, 429. The co-ifequences of 
this trial, 432. His fentence cancelled, v. 14: Is appointed one of the com ni t ee to 
attend the king to Scotland, 46. Is impeached by the king, 79, Is killed in a 
fkirmifh with the royalifts, 120, His charader, i/'. 

, John, grandfon of the former, enters into the duke of Monrnou'h's confpiracy, 
vi. 182. Is tried and fined for mifdemeanour only, 192. Joins in the invitation to the 
prince of Orange, 253. 
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Mamihoiiy Pat'ick, controverts thep:pi:h dodlriiies in a conference at St. Andrew?, la. ig^. 

Is burnt, iL « 
— primate of Scotland, tries and condemns Walter Mill, the reformer to the 

flames for hf refy, iii. 370. Extraordinary zeal of the people of St. Andrews againft 

this aft of cruelty, ib. 

, marquis of, is fent by Charles I. to treat with the Scots covenanters, iv. 442, 

His fruit lefs attempts at a compromife, tb.Xs fent with a fleet and army againft the cove- 

venantcrs, 44.S. Is created a duke, v. 171 . His conduft with regard to Montrofe, 

172. His hncerity in the king's caufe, how rendered problematical, ib. Is imprifoned by 

the king, 173. Recovers his liberty, and raifes a Scots army in the king's favour, 226. 

Enters England, 233. I3 defeated and taken prilbner by Cromwel, ib. Is tried as 

earl of Cambridge, and executed, 252. 
, duk", becon\ies head of a party formed againft the duke of Lauderdale, and 

applies to the king, vi. 86. Again reprefcnts the oppreiTions excrcifed by Lauderdale, to 

the king, ^i. 

Hamtnd'id^ governor of the ifle of Wight, receives Charles I. into Cari/broke caftle, v. 
219. Is ordered to confine the king clofely, 224, 

Ha>npton-courty palace, built by cardinal Wolfey, and prcfented by him to Henry VIIL 
iii. 73. The conferences concerning Mary <|u?cn of Scots adjourned thjther from 
York, 453. A conference of divines fumrroned there by James 1, to debate on points 
of faith and religious difcipline, iv. 202. The fubje^ls difputed, 204. The event of 
this conference, 205. 

Uanje-ioivn:, the inhabitants of, encouraged to fettle in England, iii, 280. Their 
priviLges taken away, 281. Difputes between the merchants of, and queen Eliza- 
beth, iv. 185. 

llarcUj Sir Andrew, defeats Thomas earl ofLancafter, at Borcugh-bridgc, ii. 87. Is 
made earl of CarliHe, 88. Is executed for a tiealunable correfpondence vtith the 
Scots, iB. 

Harcourf, CeoftVey de, his hiftory, ii. 144 Perfuades Edward III. of England to invade 
Normandy, ib. Is made marefch il of the Englifh army, 145. 

HardicanutCy fon of Canute king of England, put in poflclfion of Denmark, i. 116. Ob- 
tains by treaty, with his brother Harold Harefoot, a part of England, ib. Succeeds 
to the whole, 117. Lofes the aftl^lions of his fubjedls, iiS. Dies of intemper- 
ance, 119. 

Harjleur, befieged and taken hy Hemy V. of England, ii. 274. 

Harkm^ its vigorous ^cfcnce againft the Spaniards, and its inhabitants maffacred in re- 
venge, iii. 50f). 

Harafdj ton of earl Godwin, fucceeds to his father's poffeflions, i. 125. His contefts 
with Algar, governor of Eaft-Anglia, 126. Obtains he dukedom of Northumberland, 
1^7. Shipwiecked on thi coaft of France, 130. Swears to William duke of Norman- 
dy, to renounce his own preti n "ons to the Engliih crown and forward thofe of William, 
131. Ev^dfs.his 03th. ib. Checks the depredations of the Wehli, 132. Defeits his brother 
Tofli, recommends Morcar tu fuperfedc him as duke of Northuraberla nd, and n^arries 
Morcar\s fuler, 132, 13^. Makes open pretenftons to the crown, ib. Succeeds quietly 
at the death of Edward the Confcfl'or, 134. Juftifies hitrfclf to duke William's ambaf- 
fadori, 135. Defeats Tofti with his Danifh armament, 141. Difad vantages of this 
vi<f^ory, 142. Difpofition of his army the morning of battle, 144, Battle of Haft- 
ings, i4<;. Killed by an arrow, ib. His body carried to duke William, but rc- 
ftored, 146. 

Harold, Harefoot, fon of Canute, fucceeds to the crown of England, i. 116. Shares it by 
treaty with his younger brother Hardicanute, ih. His body dug up and thrown into the 
Thames by Hardicanute, it 8. 

Harrington^ a chara<5Ver of his Oceana, v. 396. His deadi, 397. 

Harrifirty colonel, conduft Charles 1. to London in order to his trial, v. 239. Is appoint- 
ed one of the king's judges, 240. Detains Fairfax in prayer till the king is executed, 
247 . I^ecomes an enenay to Cromwel on his ufurping the fupreme authority, and is 
deprividcd of his commifTion, 332. Is tried and executed, 404, 405. 

Harvey, Dr. dif:overs the circulation of the blood, v. 397. Is expofcd to reproach 
tor his fignal difcovery, and his pradice diminiOied greatly on that account, ib. His 
death, \lk 

Hapn^s, battle of, between vViUiarfT duke of Normandy, and Harold kinc of Eng- 
land, i. 145. 
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Huft\fi<riy the Danifh chief, ravages Kent, i. 65. Routed by Alfred, and departs, 

— — , lord, not joining in the duke of Glouccfter's fchemcs, is marked by him for de- 

ftru^^ion, ii. 405. E^Taordinary murdtr of, 406. 

, Sir Edvvari, raifes men fcr the lady Jane Cray, and carries them to the alTift- 

anccofqueert Mary, iii. 296. 

, lady Anne, refafes to become emp'-efs of Mafcovy, iv. i?4. 

Ha:fiddy a I'y nod called there by Theodore archbilhop of Canterbury, againfl the Mono- 

thelits, 1.48. 

HattQtiy Sii- Chriftopher, his exhortation to M?ry queen of Scots, to fubmit to trial, 

iv. 47. Is male chancellor, though no laywer, 74. 
Haukeiy Thomas, burnt for herefy, iii. •528. 

Harrre de Grace^ is delivered up to queen Elizabeth, by treaty with the prince of Conde, 
iii. 404. The earl of Warwick takes the command of it, 405. Is bcfjcgcd by the 
French, 410. The garrifon i;ife£led by the plague, iB. Is furrendercd by capitu- 
Lition, ib. 

Hax-eyy a member of parliament in the reign of Richarj 11. an<'cdotc of, ii. 513, 

Hay wjrd^ an author, incurs the refentment of qacen Elizabeth, iv, 16S. Is faved by 
the pleafantry of Sir Francis Ba:on, 169. 

Haz l ir, sir Arthur, is prevented from tranfporting himfelf, with other puritans, to A- - 
merica, iv. 425. Is impeached by the king, v. 79. Is named one of the council of 
ftite after the king's execution, ^57, riote. Is created a p2cr by the protector, but 
chufes to take his feat with the commons, 345. His chara<5ter, 372. 

Hsatbf archbilhop of York, appointed chancellor on the death of bifhop Gardiner, liL 
333 Notifies the death of queen Mary to the parliament, 354. 

Heney lord of la Flcche, diiturbs William Rufus in his Norma:i poflcHions, i. 227. Is 
beliegcd by William without fuccefs, ii/. 

■ , de St. Sean, why made tutor to William fon of Robert duke of Normandy, I. 
249 . Carries his pupil to the court of the duke of Anjou, i'^. 

Hen^ift and Horja, Saxons and brothers, popular account of their defcent, i. 14, Land 
with a body of Sixons in Britain, ib. Hoifi killed, ifj. 'Hengiit fubducs the Britons, 
i5. Calls over hi.^ b;other 0<5ta, and founJi the kingdom of Kent, ib. Is fueceeded 
bv his fon Efcus, 22. See Kent. 

Hdnrietra, princefs of France, comes over to England, and is married to Charles I. iv. 343. 
Her Fren:h atteniants difmiHed by the inlligvition of Buckingham, 369. Her charac- 
.ter, 406. Obtains conti ibutionj from the each. dies, to afTift the king againft the Scots 
covenanters, 448. Is threatened by the comn-.ons with an impeachment, and prepares 
to ffy, V. 87. Goes over to Holland, 89. Sends nuiitary ilores over to tlie kinf, 97. 
filings over a reinforcement to the king at Oxford, 120. Is i.-iipeach'jd by the co.r.mons, 
anl retires to Exeter, 146. Flies to France, 186. Her diftrelTcd fituation there, 323. 
Vifits her fon on his reftorarion, 406. 

Hen,y, youngeft fon of William the conqueror, his future grcatnefs predi6tcd by his father, 
i. 208. Raifes an infiureftion in NoimanJy, 21^. Rcdpced by his brothers, 216. 
Seizes England on the death of William Rufus, his brother, 233. 

I ■ I. grants a charter of liberties, i. 274, Loilgcs a copy injcvery county, ih. Dif- 
regards his pro'-nifes, 235. Review of this charter, iL V/tds Mitil-la, daughter of 
Malcolm III. king of Scotland, 237. Invaded by his brother, Robert, 238. Treaty 
between them, 230. Severe treatment of his barona, i^. Attacks Normandy, 240. His 
difpute with the pope concerning inveftitures, 242. Sends three biOiops to him, Z43. 
the pope's infol^nt anfwer to, 244. Compromif- between, 247. Goes over to defend 
His Norman dominions, 249. His admonitions to the Englifh bi hopi ft-nt by him to 
the council at Rheims, 250. Defeats Lewis king of France, ib. Lofes his ei deft fon 
William, 251. Marries Adclais daughter of Godfrey duke of Lorraine, 252. Marries 
hh daughter Matilda to Henry V. emperor of Germany, ib. Marries her after vards to 
Geoffrey fon of Folk count of Anjou, 2<;3. Rcvi w of his government, ib. Goes t» 
to Normandy to vifit hh daughter Matilda, 2 56. Caufesthe nobility to fvvcar fealty to 
her, ib. His death and chanidcr, ib. Particulars of a charter given by hirfi, grant- 
ing to London the privileges of a corporation, 2<;8. 

— — — , fon of the emprefs Matilda, and grandfon of king Henry I. born, i. 156. 
Brought over to England to aflift his mother, 27r. Is knighted by David king of 
Scotland, 272. Invjfted with the dutchy of Normandy, ib. Marries Eleanor daugh- 
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tcr of William duke of Guienne, 373. His fucceffion to the crown of England con* 
firmej by Stephen, iL His continent-il polTelfions at his accellion, 277. 

Htnry^ il. The firfl adl of his government, i. 279. Goes over to quiet his brother Ge- 
ortrey, 280. Puniih stne incurfions of the Wclih, ib, Vifits the king of Fra ice, 
an i contrads hii infant fon Henry to Margaret datighter of France, 281, His acqui- 
fitions on the continent, tb, Co.npounds the perfoiial fervice of his Norman valTah tor 
money, 2 5Z. His wars in France, 2S3. Accammodates his differences with Lewis by 
the pojv-'s mediation, ib Oppoles the encroachments of the clergy, 284. His grate- 
ful rt? embrance of TheobaH archbiihop of Canterbury, ib* Creates Thomas a Bccket 
chancellor, 281;. Inllan:e of his fa-niliarity with him, 286. Makes him archbiihop 
of Cant roury, 287. Provoked by his arbitrary conduct, 288. Calls an affembly of 
the cl.-rgy, to acknoAledge a fubmifiion to the civil laws, 291. Determines to check 
the cleii.al ufu-p:cions, iK Conftitutions of Clarendon, 292. Apylies to the pope for 
a Ic-janvine commijfion, which is rendered abortive by the pope, 294. Procures Beck- 
tt 10 bj filed for fome laad ;, ib. Calls a council at Northampton, at which Beckut is 
condemned for contempt, 295. Makes another demand on Becket, 296. Sequefters 
tliw revenues of CjnLcrbury on Beckct*s flight, 300. Inhibits all appeals to the pope, 
Sufpends the payment ^f Peter's pence, 301. Endeavours at an alliance with the em- 
peror Frederic BarbirofTa, ib. An accommodation pr-jvented by the inrtexibility of 
Becket, 302. Obtains a difpcnfa ion for the marriage of his t'lird fon Geoffrey witfi 
the heirefs of Biitanny, 303. Several ineffeftual attempts of reconciliation with 
Becket, ^04. Decaches Lewis from Becket by his fair conduct, 305. Is reconciled 
to Beckr-P, lb, Artbciates his fon H^nry with him in the regal dignity, 306. His ex- 

^ clamati>fi.on hearing the continuance of Becket's arbitrary behaviour, and the confc- 
quc^ncts, 3C9. His ptirplexity on the murder of Becket, 310. His fubmi'Tions to the 
pope on the occafion, 311. Impofcs a tax for the holy war, 313. Goes on an expedi- 
tion to Ireland, 314. Solicits a grant of that iiland from Rome, 316. How prevented 
from che imine Jiate execution of It, 318. Goes over to Ireland, and finds it already 
fuhdued by S'ro.ighow and his afTaciates, 319, This conqueft improperly fecured^ 
320. Recalled from Irclani by the menaces of the I gates Albert and Theodin, to an- 
swer at the inquiry in*:o Pecket's murder, 321. His conceliions to them on that occa- 
fion, ih. Receives abfolution, 322. Review of his prefent flouri:>ing (atuation, ib. 
Afligns portions to his ftjns, ib. His eldeft fon Henry revolts againft him, 324. As 
do GejfF/ey a id Richard, at the inftigation of queen Eleanor, ib. Confines his queen, 
ib. Appeals in vain to the pope againft his fons, ih. Employs a body of Brabancons, 
325. Deceived by king Lewis of France, before Vcrneviil, 327. Q^eUs the di ft urban - 
ces in Britanny, ib. An iaeffi^^aal conf-^rence with Lewis, ih. His condu<£V in this 
critical fi uatio.i, 328. Returns to quell the commotions in England, and does penance 
at Becktt's t>mb, 329. Raifes the fiege of Roiien, 332. Makes peace with his fons, 
iL Exi<-ts homag ; of William king of Scotland, taken prifoner by his forces, and of 
all the Scats n >bles, for his ranfom and crown^ ib. Reforms the adminiltration of 
juftice in hi^ dominions, 333. Demolilhes the new ere£ted caftles of his nobility, 334. 
Provi lcs for the defence Of thc kingdon, ih. Punifhes the murderers of Thomas a 
Becket, 335. Mediates a peace between Philip king of France, and his family, 337. 
His fon Henry rev )!t« again, but fubmits, ib. His grief for his fon Henry's death, 
338. His fun Geoffrey -lebcls again, ib. Is guardian to Geoffrey's pofthumoui fon, 
1^, Engages in a crufidc, 339. Raifes a tenth of moveables to carry it on, 340. 
War between him and Philip of France, occafioned by another revolt of his fon Ri- 
chard, 341. Difadvantageous peace, 343. His grief at finding John a party in 
Richard's revolt, ib. Di'^s, ih. His charaftcr, 344. Mifcellaneous tranfa^lions in 
his reign, ih. Manners of his court, ih. His vigilance in correcting diforders, 346. 
Inftance of his rep itation f)r ju >icc, 347. Commutes pcrfonal fcrvice in war, ib. Re- 
mi s Danegcl , 348. His ifuic, 3^.9. 

Henry ^ « Ideft fon of Henry 11. contra dVed in his infancy to Margaret, daughter of France, 
i, 281. Afl'jciated with his father in the kingdom, 306. His repartee to his father at 
his coron.ition, 323. Is crowned again together with hi^ queen Margaret, Expencc 
of their coronation ubcs, ih, note. Revolts againft his father, 324. Leagues with. 
Lewis king oi* France, 326. Befieges Vernouil in conjundion with him, ib. Is 
reconciled to hi ^ fa, h r, 332. Revolcs again, but fubmits, 337. Dies, 338. 

■■ III. his acceirion, i. 456. Is crowned at Gloucefter, ih. SwcMrs fealty, and doei 
homage to the pope, i'j. The earl of Pembroke c ho fen protestor during his minority, 
ib. Grants a new charter of lioerties, at the iaftance of Pembroke, ib. Grants are- 
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• *jcwal of the great charter, in a parliament at Oxford, 4G3. Is declared by the pope 

♦ of age tor government, i^. Rochelle taken trom him by Lewis VIII. of Franco, 
464. His contefts with his Irother Richard carl of Cornwal, concerning the reftitution 
of a manor ia that county, 466. His cha- a-fter, i >. Removes Hubert dc Burgh from 
otfices, 467 MaLci Peter, biihop of Wiuchtfter, his chief miniftcr, iZ*. His impru- 
dent encouragement of the Pciclevins, ih. Combinations among the barons on this oc- 
cafion, His plea for iiDt oblerving the great charter, 468. Difmiifes the biihop of 

. Wincheller and his foreigners, at the menace of Edmond the pnmate, il. Mar.i^s 
J-.leanor daughter of the count of Frovenee, 469. His bounties to Iier relations, ib, 
Publilhes the pope's fentcnce of cxcomnjinication againft the emperor Frederick, his 
brother-in-lau', th. His maternal lialf- brothers come over to England to vifit him, 

470. Beftows riches and honours upon them, ih, Difgufts among the people on thefe 
grants to toreignei s, ib. Denied by parliament, he procures loans from the Londoners, 
lb. Declares war againft Lewis IX. and makes an unfucccfsful expedition to Guicnne, 

471. His remark on the wealth of the Londoners, 472. His contefts relating to the elec- 
tion of the archbiihop of Canterbury, 'S. Complains to the council of Lyons of the poflef- 
fions of Italian ckrgy in Englajid, 474. Is threatened with excommunication fir oppof- 
ing the pope's claims, ib. Accepts the offer made by the pope, of the kingdom of 
Sialy for his fecond fon Edmond, 475. The heavy -debts he was involved in on this 
occafion, ib. Is refufed aids to difcharge it by parlia'meut, 476.1 The commotions 
among tlie clergy on account of the levies for the cruflide againft Sicily, \h. Is threaten- 
ed with excommunication for non-payment of the pope's demands, 477. His incapacity 
for quieting tlie difcontents of his barons, 478. The bold remonftrances of his parlia- 
ment to him, 479. Endeavours to prevail on them, under the vow of a crufade, 480. 
His farcaftical reply tj a deputation of prelates, ih. Obtains a fupply on a folemn con- 
firmation of the great charter, hb. His fifter married to Simon de JVlontfort, carl of 
Leiccfter, 4^ii. His difputcs with that nobleman, 482. His barons afiemblc in par- 
liament, drefied in armour, 4^^. How addrefied by Roger Eigod, earl of Norfolk, ib. 
The fovereign authority vefted in a council of twenty-: four barons by the parliament at 
Oxford, to redrefs grievances, 4S4. Is forced to baniili his maternal half-brothers, 
485. Makes a treaty wi:h Lewis IX. of France, and cedes Normandy to him, 489. 
Applies to the pope, and obtains abfolution from his oath to obferve the provifions of 
Oxford, 490. His proceedings againft the council in confequence of this abrolution, 

491. Calls a parliament, which authorifes him to refume the government, ib. Refers 
the differences between him and Leiceftcr to the determi nation of Margaret of FrancCj 

492. Js applied to for protcftion by Levvcllyn prince of Wales, againft his rebellious 
Ton Grifiin, 493. Grilhn delivered up to him by his elder brother David, who does ho- 
mage to him, il. Griffin's fon Lewellyn f ucceeds, who renews the homage, ib Lc- 
wellyn invades the borders, ib. lo reduced to comply again with the provifions of Ox- 
ford, 495. 1% influenced by th? barons taking prince Edward prif:)ner, ib. His dif- 
putcs with the barons refem^d to the arbitration of Lewis of France, 496. Lewis de- 
cides in his favour, ib. The barons refufe to abide by the decifion, and take arms, 
497. He vaifes an army againft them, ib. Mutual hoftlUtics, 498, Is defeated and 
taken prifon'^r in the battle of Lewes, 499. How he obtained his liberty, 500. Sti- 
puLi'.ions between him and Leicefter, 505. His narrow efc ape from death at the bat- 
ofEveihara, 507. Confequcnccs of this battle, 508. His lenity toward the rebel ba- 
rons, 509. His fon Edward engages in a crufade, 510. He calls him home again, 
511. Dies ii'. His character, 0. Hie piet", ib. His children, 5I2. Laws enadl- 
ttd during his reign, ib. State of commerce in his reign, 513, The high intereft of 
nK>ney5 514. Extortions pradifed upon the Jews by him, ib. Bad internal police of 
the country in his reign, 516. Excufe made by the olficers of his houfehold for their 
robbrries, ib. 

Henry IV. (See Hereford and Lancafter.) Pxmarks on his title to the crown, il. 246. 
Tumultuous affembly of the parliarrcnt, 247. Qaclls an infurre^tion of the degiaded 
lords, 24S. Attaches hiirfeif to the churv.h, and piflcs a law condemning heretics to 
the flames, 249. The firft execution of this kind in England) ib. Truce with France 
renewed, 250. Infurredion-in Wales, to. Marches a.^ainft the Scots, and feizes 'Edin- 
burgh, iri. Defeats and kills young I iercy at Shrewibury, 254^ Executes the re - 
belliuus archbifhop of York, 255. Takes prince James of Scotland prifoner, and edu- 
cates him in England, 257. Foments divifions in France, i^. Parliamentary tranf- 
ii6iions in this rvign, 2^0. ConcelTions made to the houfe of commons, 259. HH 
difficulties in eftabliihing the fucceflion of his family, ib. Attempts to adept the Salic 
law, but is oppofcd by the commons, 260. Advifed by his commons to feize thz 
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feniporalitks of the church, iB. His death, His character, His marriages 

and children, 263. Cutting out any perfon's tongue, or putting out his eyes, made 
felony by an adt of the fifth of his reign, ik Annual cxpcncc of his houfehold, ii. 
State of commeroe during his reign, 
Hemy V. eldell fon and fucceffar to Henry IV. the caufie of his youthful extravagancies 
pointed out, ii. 264. His fudden reformation on his accelVion, 266. His regard to the 
friends and memory of Richard II. ib, Averfe to the profccution of lord Cobham, 267. 
Confers with him, tj. Cobham plots againft him, is feized and executefj, 268. His 
large demands on France, 272. Detects the^onfpiracy of the earl of Cambridge, lord 
Scrope, and fir Thomas Grey, 273. The confpiiatois executed, ih. Invades France, 
and feizes Harfleur, 274. Battle of Azinco ir, 276. Compared with thofe of Crecy 
and Poitliers, 277. Invades France again, 279 Treaty with the queen and Burgun- 
dy, 280. Takes Roiien, 282. Treaty with the young duke of Burgundy, 2S3. Ar- 
ticles of, i^. Reflexions on this treaty, iB. Marries the princefs Cath rine, 284. Re- 
turns to England for fupplies, 285. Carries the young Scots king to France with hi n, 
ii/. His forces unJer the duke of CLrence defeated by th Scots auxiliaries at Bau,^ep 
286. Takes Meux, and other places, ik His fon, afterwards Henry VI. born, 287. 
Falls fick, and prepares for death, iB. The trufl:s he Ir'ft during the minority of his in- 
fant fon, iB. Dies, 288. His character, iB. Mifcellaneous tranfa^ftions daring his reign, 
289. His fcanty revenues, 290. 
— — VI. comes to the crown an infant, the adminiftration regulated by parliament, ii. 292. 
His education committed, by parliament, to Henry Beaufort, bifhop of Winchefter, 
293. Crowntd at Paris, 315. His character on arriving at manhood, 326. Marriel 
to Margaret of Aiijou, 327. Norman :ly recovered by the French, 33 1. d ienne loft^ 
332. Pretenfions of the duke of York to the crown, 335. DiiTipation of the royal 
revenues during the minority, 33S. His title to the crown, how defended, 343. 
How anfvvered by the partifans of York, 344. Lift of the nobility vrho adhered to the 
Lancafter prince in pofTefTion, 346. Marches an army to oppofe the duke of York, 347- 
The duke retires after a parley, 348. Unfucccfsful attempt on the province of Gafco- 
ny, iB. Prince Edward b rn, iB. His imbecility of mind incrcafes, 349. Taken pri- 
foner by the duke of York at the battle of St. Alhan's, 350. Reinftated in his regal 
authority, 351. A formal reconciliation between the partifans of York and Lancafter, 
352. Taken prifonel at Northampton, 353. The duke of York's right of fuccefliori 
determined by the lords, 355. Is re-taken by queen Margaret at the battle of St. Al- 
ban^s, 357. Depofed by the election of Edward IV. 358. Reflections on this event, 
iB. Mifccllancous tranfadions of his reign, 359. Retires to Scotland after the defeat 
at Teuton, 364. A£t of forfeiture and attainder pafled againft him, 366. Receives 
alJiftance from Lewis XI. of France, 368. Imprifoned in the Tower, 369. Reftored 
by the earl of Warwic, 382. Again in the power of Edward, 385. His death, 

. VII. his acceflion, ii. 430. Accepts Richard Ill's crown found in Bofworth -field, 
iB. His title to the crown of England, 431. His impolitic prejudices againft the houft: 
of York, 433. Commi s the young earl of Warwic to the Tower, 434. His joyful 
reception in his journey to London, 435. Renews his promife of maniage with the 
princefs Elizabeth, iB. Defers it till after his coronation, iB. His coronation, 436. 
Creation of peers, iB. Inftitution of yeomen of the guard, iB. His prior attainder, how 
qualified, 437. Kis cautious entail of the crown, iB. Procures a papal fandtion of hii 
right to the crown, 438. Attainders of the York party, iB. Reflections on, iB, The 
duties of tonnage and poundage granted him for life, 439. Proclaims a pardon to thofe 
who took arms againft him, on farrender, iB. Titles of nobility conferred by him, iB, 
His choice of minifters, r^. Married to the princefs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
IV. 440. Makes a pr.>grefs into the north, iB. Difperfes an infun-eftion at Worcefter, 
441. Birth of prince Art h^ir, iB. His government unpopular, iB. Revolt of Ireland 
under Lambert Simnel, 443. Muftcrs troops againft him, 446. Defeats the earl of 
Lincoln, Simnel's general, at Stoke, 447. Entertains Simnel as a fcuUion, iB. His 
rigorous profecution of SimneFs partifans, iB. Crowns his queen, 448. State of fo- 
reign affairs at this period, 449. Makes a truce for fcven years with the Scots, 450.* 
His politic motives for not alBHing the French in their defigns on Britanny, 454. His 
ofFcrs of mediation, how anfvvered by the duke of Britanny, 455. Obtains a fupply 
from parliament to aifift Britanny, 457. Infurrcd^ion in the north on levying it, iB^ 
SupprcfTcd, 458. Sends lord Willoughby de Broke to Britanny, 459. His vexation on 
the marriage of Charles of France with the duchcfs of Britanny, 462. Levies a bene- 
volence on his people, iB. Promifes his parliament to claim the crown of France, 463. 
Carries over an army to France, 464, Makes peace with France, 465. Caufes the 
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murder of Edward V. and the d Jce of York he afccrUmed,- on account of Perkia 
Warbec's impoftui'C, 470. His policy in fearp^ing into the confpiracy, 'd. Gains ovec 
fir Robirt Cliftbrd to betray Perkin's fecret?, vb, Fublifhei Perkin's fecret hiftory, i^. 
Remonlhatcs to the urchduke on the occ:ifion, and prohibits all commerce with the Low 
Countries,!^. Executes Perkin Warbcc's fjcret adherents, 471. De teds and executes 
fir Wjlliam Stanley, 472. Opprefles his pec^ple by arbitrary fines, 473. Carefles law- 
yers, and curbs his nobility, ib. Pafles a law to indemnify all who ad under the autho- 
rity oi the king for the time being, 474. Sends fir Edward Poynings over to reduce the 
malcontents in Ireland, 475. Poynings' rnemorable ftatute, ib. Leagues with the 
Italian lUtes againft France, 476. Obtains a fubfidy from parliament, 479. Infur- 
redion in Cornwal on occafion of Icvyinjj it, ih. His prudent difpofition to oppofe the 
Cornifh infu. gents, 481. Defeats them at !.51ackheath, 482. Employs Hialas, Ferdi- 
nand's a'tj ha (I'ador, to negotiate a truce witli Scotland, ib. Concludes a treaty of com- 
merce with the yieniings, 483. Pcrkin Warbec lands in Cornwal, and beficges Exeter 
484. The fiege railed, and Perkin's followers difperfe, 485. His generous treatment 
•f Perkin's wife, il\ Conduds Pcrkin in mock-triumph to London, ib. Publifhes 
Perkin's confefiion, ih. Ex cutes Pcrkin Warbec, and the young earl of Warwic for 
concerting an efcape with him, 4S6, 487. • Reflections on this execution, ih. His ex- 
€ufc for it, ib. His interview with the arch J- ike Philip at Calais, ih. The pope fends 
a nuncio to engage him in a crufade againft *he Turks, 488. Makes a conditional pro- 
mi fe to attend him, ib. Is chofen protector of the knights of Rhodes, ib. Marries 
Arthur prince of Wales to Catherine of \rragon, ih. The prince dies, ib. Marries 
h'-r to his fecond fon Henry, 489. Marries 'His eldeft daughter Margaret to James IV 
of Scotland, ib. His remark on this connex *on, ib. Death of his queen, ib. His pre- 
fent fituation, ib. His avarice, and oppreffio \ of his people by his two mini.lers, Emp- 
fon and Dudley, ib. Their modes of extortion, 490. His great wealth acquired by 
thefc means, 491. His political attention to rhe ftate of Europe, ib. h vidted bv 
Philip king of Caftlle, forced by a ftorm on th.^ co.'fl: of England, 492. The advan- 
tage he tojk of this occurrence to obtain pcfleflii n of the carl of Suffolk, whom Philip 
prote^^ed, 494. Commits Suffolk to the Tower . ib. Affiances his daughter Mary to 
Charle;* archduke of Auftria, ib. His remorfe for his oppreflions, and his deeds of 
atonement, 4^5. Yet continues his ex'ortion, ib. His death and charader, ib. More 
abfolute in his conduct than any former king, 496. The people's fubmifliun accounted 
for, ib. Hi. laws calculated for the good of the nation, 497. Star-chamber, the au- 
thority of, elt^blifhcd in this reign, ib. Suits i'n forma pauperis^ £rrt: given, lb. Benefit 
of clergy abridged, ib. PalTed frequent laws againft retainers, 498. Anecdote of his 
behaviour to the earl of Oxford on account of, ih. Empowers his nobility and gentry to 
break the ancient entails of eftates, 499. DeprefTcsold families, and carefles new ones 
fb. Commerce rather hmt than advanced by fome of his laws, ib. Inftancef, 500. 
Remai ks on the comparative prices of commodities and labour at that time, ih. Review 
of other commercial regulati ns, 501. America, and the new pafTage to the Eaft In- 
dies, difcovered in tnis reign, 502. Great alterations in the European nations in confe- 
quence of thefe extraordinary events, ib. How he loft the honour of the firft difcovery of 
America, 503. Sebaftian Cabot fent out by him on difcoveries to America, ib. New- 
foundland difcovered by Cabot, ib. The firft fhip of the royal navy, called the Great 
Harry, built by Henry, ib. Circumftanccs which tended to the promotion of li- 
terature about this time, ib. The nation rejoiced at his death, iii. i. His dy- 
ing injunction to his fon, to proteft agaimt his marriage with Catherine of Arra- 
gon, 81. 

Henry, fecond fon of Henry VII. created prince of Wales on the death of his brother Ar- 
thur, ii. 488. Forced by his father into a marriage with Cathc ine of Arragon, Artiiur's 
widow, 489. 

— VIII. the general fatisfadion of the pe^pld at his accefTion, iii. i. His perfonal 
qualifications, 2. How he acquired a literary education, ib. His choice of minifters, 
ib. His tafte for gaiety and pleafure encouraged by the eari of Surry, ib, Dilfipates 
his father's treafures, 3. Mufic and' literature his fivouvite purfuits, ib. Thoma^ 
Aquinas his favourite author, ib. Punifhes the inftruments of his father's oppreffions, 
4. Motives to the confummation of his marriage with Catherine of Arragon, 5. Takes 
part with pope Julius II. againft Fran:e, 9. Supplies granted by parliament for a war 
with France, ib. Deluded by Ferdinand of Spain into a fruitlefs expedition to Guienne, 
to facilitate his con que ft of Navarre, ib. A naval engagement between fir Thomas 
Knevet and the French, 12. A poll-tax to carry on the war againft France, the pro- 
portions how rated, 1-5. Receives a vcflel of provifions, a pre fent from the pope, ib, 
Difputcs with Scotland, ib* Concludes an alliitnce with Maximilian and Ferciinand 
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agalnft France, 14. Wolfey introci^jced to him by Fox biihop of WincheAer, 15. The 
maxims inculcated by Wolfey, 16. >Aclmits him to his piivy-council, ib. Raifes an 
army and fleet againft France, 17. Ini'ades France in perfon, 19. The emperur Max- 
imilian ferves under him, and rcci^ives ,payj i^. Bcfieges Terouane, ib. DeL-ats the 
French at the battle of Spuvs, 20. Tiproiiane capiruiates, iB. Ta!::es Tournay, 21. 
Makes Wolfey bi/liop of Tournay, ii. Returns to England, 22. Defeats the Scots at 
Flouden, 23. Makes peace with Scotia |id, 24. Enraged at Ferdinand's alliance with 
France, 25. Peace with France negotiatjed by the duke of Longucville, 26. Terms of 
the treaty, iB. The prince fs Mary, Herjry's fifter, married to Lewis, iB, Who dies 
tjuickly after, 27. His difgults againft, Francis I. of France, 34. Is perfuaded by 
Wolfey to deliver up Tournay, 37. Forms pretenfions to the empire, but is too late, 
40. His political advantages leffened by'^ the defers of his tennper, 41. Is vifited by 
the emperor Charles V. 42. Goes over \( ' Ardrcs to vi'it Francis, by Wolfey's perfua- 
fion, who regulates the ceremonial of thenv meeting, 43. laftance of his^ delicacy to- 
wards Francis, iB. His return to Francis's familiarity and confiden e, 44. Grand tour- 
nament held by them, iB. Vifits the emperor and Margaret of Saxony at Gravelines, 
i^. His endeavours to mediate a peace between the emperor and Francis fruftrated, 45, 
An alliance concluded by Wolfey, betwee.i him and the emperor, with the pope, againil 
Francis, 46, Trial and execution of t'»c ^uke of Buckingham, ih. 47. Wiites ag tinft 
the opinions of Luther the reformer, 53. * Receives the title of Defender of the Faith 
from the pope, iB. Is Ihai ply anfwered Luther, ii^. Is again vifited by the emperor 
Charles, whom he inftals a knight of th| garter, 56. Declares war againfl; France, iB. 
Operations againft Scotland, 58. His f ]Jier's trcafurc being difTipated, impofes arbitra* 
ry taxes, 60. Summons a parliament, Levies the grants before the llipulated time, 
62. His arbitrary behaviour to Edward ^lontague, a member of the houfe of commons^ 
521, nof€. Sends a force under the di;ke of Suffolk, to invade Picardy, 64. A new 
treaty between him and the emperor fr r the invafion of France, 66. Conclutles an alli- 
ance with Louife, the regent of Fran-.e, on the captivity of Francis, 70. Sends Ton* 
ftal, bifhop of London, ambaflador t » the emperor, iB, Levies taxes, by V/oIfey's ad- 
vice, w'thout hjs parliament, 71. ^Difcontents of the people on this exertion of the 
prerogative, 72. Wolfey makes Lim a prefent of Hampton-court palai-e, 73. Joins 
the holy league againft the emperor, 76. His treaties with Francis, 7S. Declares, 
with France, war againft the emperor, 79. Account of his fcruples with regard to his 
ma-riage v^ith Catherine of Arragon, 81. Confults his prelates, who confirm his fcru- 
pl s concerning his marriage, Sz. Becomes enamoured with lady Anne Boleyn, 84. 
Applies to the pope for a divorce, ih. The motives of the pope's hefitation in that af- 
fair, ?5. Lays the pope's conduft before his miniftcrs, and their advice thereupon, 86. 
The cardinals Wolfey and Campeggio appointed by the pope to try his marriage, 8S. 
The trial opent^d, 90. The court abruptly prorogued by Campeggio, 92- Deprives 
Wolfey of the great feal, 93. Orders Wolfey to depart from York- place, and confif- 
cat-es his moveables there, iB, Orders him to be prof:cuted in the Star-chair.ber, 94, 
Pardons hirr, 95. The commons grant him a difcharge of his debts, 97. Sends Fran- 
cis I. of France a genertms acquittal of a. debt owing to him, ih, A view of his indoce- 
ments to break ofT all connection with the court of Rome, 98. The firft introdudion 
of Dr. Cianmer to him, 99, Engages Cranmef to write in favour of his divurce, 100. 
An examination into the general queilion of marriage within alBnity, with reference to 
this cafe, iB. He obtains the deciljon ot many univerfities in favour of his divorce, 10 1. 
Ergagcs hi'! nobility to write to the pope concerning it, ib. Refufes the pope's fummons 
to appear at Rome, iB. Is concerned at Wolfey' s death, 103. Perfecutcs his clergy 
/>n the ftatute of provifors, which is compounded with him by the convocation, iB. 
The convocation acknowledg'^s his fupremacy, with an artful refcrvation, 104. IfTuee 
a pari on to the laity on the ftatute of provifors, iB, FaHes an att againft levying an- 
nates, iB. The commons rt^yd a bill to fecure his right of vvardftiips. Sec. and hi; con- 
duel thereupon, ic^. Explains his fcruples about l\is marriage to fu' Thomas Audlcy, 
fpcaker of the houfe of commons, iB. His interview with Francis at Boulogne, 107. 
Celebrates his m:)rriage with Anne Bolcyn, iB. Paftes an a<lt againft all appeals to Rome, 
on fuits cognizable in Ccclefiafti al courts, iB. Puolifhes his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
ib. His marriage with Catherine declared invalid by archbifhop Cranmer, loS. Birth 
of the princefs Elizabeth, ib. Creates her princefs of Wales, in. Degrades Catherine 
to the quality of princefs-dowager of Wales, 109. Accident which produced his final 
breach with the pope, in. The papal authority excluded from the regulation of mo* 
yiafteries, and eleftion of bilhops, by parliament, 112. The fuccefllon to the crown 
rt'^ulatfid by parliament, 115.- Js declared fuprcme htad of the church, by parlij^meatj 
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114. Was the moft abfolute prince in Europe, 119. His hatred towar J the refonmers 
,KC()unted for, ib. His courlicrs, how difpofcd wi^h regard to the refaimation, 120. 
His pafiions made ufe of by both parties, ib. Is abufed perfonally by fii4r Peyto from 
the puLpic, 123. Oiclers Dr. Corrcn to preach before him, who jullihes him, 114, 
DeteciS and puniflies the Hcly iMaid of Kent, and her uflbciates, 125. Filher, biihop of 
Rochelhr, executed for denying his fupremacy, 127. 1 rial and execution of fir Thomas 
More, ib. 12S. The court of Rome enraged agai.irt him on account of thefeexecutionj, if>. 
Is defirous of a reconciliation with pope Paul Ul. ib. Is excommunicated by thi pope, ib. 
Renews his fritndfhip with Francis, and propafes marrying the princefs Elizabeth to the diike 
of Angouleme, 129. Remits money to the German prjceitants, ib. Invites over the principal 
German diviacs, iL Death of Caiherine of Arragon, and her dying letter to hi.r , 
150. His reply to the emperoi's advances toward an accommodation, 131. Is dif- 
gulled with I rancis tor marrying his daughter to James V. of Scotland, 133. Ap- 
points Cro.iiwel his vicar-general, 133. A vi.llation of the monaitcricb, 134. Many 
monafteries furrendei their revenues, iL Thtir doors opened, 135. The Ici'ier maia- 
ftcries fu]«prefled by parliament, i5. Becomes jealous of queen Anne, 13S. Hisj^a- 
loufy ftiengthened by the calumnies of the vU'coantsfs of K.ochf'.rd, 139. Bccoints 
enamoured with the lady Jane Seymour, ib. Oiders the queen and fame of Jier attend- 
ants to be coniined, 14c. Ihe queen's letter to him, 141. Trial of the queen, il/. 
Marries the lady Jane Seymour the next day after Anne Bolcyn's execution, 143. P^e- 
ceives the prlncefs Mary into favour on her compliance with Ure acknowk-dgment of his 
fupremacy, 144. The piincefles Mary *and Elizabeth illegitimated by parlia- 
ment, ib. Ar.icles of faith framed by convocation, and correiled by him, 14S. 
Remarks on his Ikill in conclu^ting the alterations in religion, Of. Difcontents excited 
among the people by the difperfed monks, 149. An infurre<Siio^ againit him, headed 
by Dr. Mackrcl, ih. Prevails on the infurgents todefert their chi.-f, who U ex<:cuted, 
1 50. An infuvre^tion, termed the Pilgrimage of Grace^ raifed in the north, by Mr. 
A/ke, lb. His manifelto againft them, 152. The infurreftion fapprelTcd by the d .ke 
of Norfolk, 153. Prince Edward born, and the death of the: queen, i'j. Negotiates 
with the GernTiaa proteftants, but without efte<i>, 154. Allows only fingle copies of 
the bible to be chained in fOiTiC churches, with reftridions as to the reading of it, i^. 
Suppre/les the larger monalleries, 155. Pillages the. fhiine of Thomas a Beckct, and 
burns his bones, 158. Makes liberal grants of the revenues of the religious houf:s, 
159. Eredts fix new bifhopiics, Weilminft.-r, Oxford, Peterborough, Bnftjl, Cheil r, 
and Glouceftcr, ih. The rage exprefled againit him by the court of Rome, on his fup., 
pre/Iion of the Religious houfes, 160. Procures cardinal Pole to be dlfmilTtd from hi*: 
kgantine charge in Flandcrf;, 161. Executes fjme noblemen who entered into a con- 
fpiracy with Pole, ib. Declares againft the authority of the council of Mantua, 163, 
Isobftinately attached to the doftrin^ of the real prefence, 164, Enters into a formal 
difputation with Lambert concerning the eucharilt, 166. Sentences Lambert to tliz 
{take, ib, Paflesthe bill of fix aaticles, for abolifKing diverfir.y of opinions in religion, 
167. The parliament grants the force of laws to his piOclamatio is, 169. Prop»iunds a 
queftion to the judges refpedling the power of parliament in attainders, 170. The ab- 
bey-lands confirmed to him by parliament, T71. Grant>^ a general poHj/iiori of the bi- 
ble, 172. Solicits the duchefs-dowager of LongueviUe in marriage, 1^, Isrcfufed f y 
Francis, on account of her previous contrail to the king of Scotland, ib. Demands 
Anne 'of Clcves of her father, 173. Sees her privately, aid diflikes her, ih. Marries 
her, nevertheleA, from political motives, 175. His difguft increafes, ib. Complains 
to parliament of the diverfity of religions, ib. Creates! Cromwel earl of EHex, and 
knight of the garter, ik Obtains of parliament a diflolution of the order of St. John of 
Jerufaiem, or knights of Malta, 176. Requires, and with difficuhy cbt.'.ins, grants 
from parliament and convocation, ib. Fixes his aftedions on the Jidy Catherine How- 
ard, 177. Is influenced by the duke of Norfolk to commit Cro'Tiwcl to the Tower, 
ib, Cromwers moving ktter to him, 178. is divorced from Ann; of Cieves, 179. 
Concludes an alliance with the emperor, 100. Marries Catherine Howard, Ferle- 
cutes the reformers, ib. Makes a progref-? into the north, iKi. Exhorts the kin^ of 
Scotland to feize the church reven..e3, i'6 3. James evades a pronr.ifed interview with 
him, 1S4. Is informed by Craiimer of the queen*s difToUite conduct, 18 5. The queen 
attainted, with her aiTociates, ig6. and executed, 1S7. DifTjlves divers colleges, 
hofpitais, and other foundations, and fjizcs their revenues, ib^ E'^torts a furrender of 
chapter-lands from divers biHiops, ib. Ireland ere<fl:ed into a kingdom, and added t^ 
his titles, 526. note. Mitigates the penalties of the fix ai tides, fo far as regards the 
marrriage of prierts, 188. Appoints a comirjluon to eftablifh a religion for the nation. 
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tlf. Writes and publillies his htjlitutlon of a Chrijllan Man^ iB. Puhli/hes the Eruiittm ef 
a Chrijitan Man^ 189. Prohibits the lower clafles of people to read the fcrfptures, th. 
Reviews and alters the mafs books, 190. Supprefles the interludes in ridicule of the 
former fupeiftitions, Ih. Publiihes a manifefto, previous to his war with Scotland, 192. 
Sir Robert Bowes defeated by the Scots, 193. Battle of Soibay, 194. Death of 
James, ib. Propofes a marriage to the Scots nobles, between prince Edward and the 
infant qv.een of Scotland, 105. This marriage contracted b; treaty with the earl of Ar. 
xan, 1' 6. Is difgufted wi::h Francis, 198. Leagues with the emperor fgainft Francis, 
ib. Obedience to hi^> Erudition of a Ckrijiian Man enforced by parliament, 200. Marries 
Catherine Par, Influences parliament toreftore the pri nee ffe s Mary and Elizabeth to 
their right of ficcenion, dependent on his wjII, 203. His regal ftyle fettled, ib. la 
re lea fed by parliament from his debts, contraftcd by a general loan, ih. Requires new 
loans from his people, and raifcs the value of fpecie, 204. Extoits a benevolence from 
his people, ih. Invades Scotland, and burns Edinburgh, 205. Concerts an iavafion 
of France with the emperor, ib. PafTes over to France, and leaves the queen regent, 
206. Takes Boulogne, ib, Charles m-tkes a feparate peace with Francis, 207. Re- 
turns to Ergland, ib. Subfidies granted him by parliament and convocation, 209. 
Obtains a parliamentnry grant of univerfity revenues, which he declines, ib. The 
grofs Ha: tery of parliament to him, 210. His fpeech on proroguing it, ib* Sends the 
carl of Hertford with forces over to Calais, 211. Makes peace with France and Scot- 
land, ib. His high encomium on the duke of Suffolk at his death, 212. Protedls 
Cranmer againft the cabals of this catholic courtiers, ih. The qucen^s tender care of 
him in his illncfs, 214. Orders her to be impeached for herefy, 215. Her prudent 
caution in evading this danger, ih. Abufes Wriothefely on his coming to take the 
queen to the Tower, 216. Commits the duke of Norfolk and earl of Surry to the 
Tower, 217 Trial and execution of Surry, 21S. Expedites the proceedings againft 
Norfjlk, ih. Orders him for execution, ib. Dies, 219. His behaviour at his death, 
ib. The fucceflion, how fettled by his will, ih. His charafter, 220. The number 
of parliaments fummoned by him, 221. His rigorous and contraditlory ftatutes againft 
herefy and trcafon, 222. A recapitulation of his ftatutes, ib. His military laws, 223. 
Tonnage and poundage arbitrarily kvie i by him, 224. State of commerce in this 
reign, 225. His laws to reftrain the decay of tillag-v^, and throwing lands into paftur- 
age, 228. His attention to the advancement of literature, 229. Lift of the regency 
appointed by ^ is will, during the minority, of Edward Vi. 230. 

Jlenty^ prince of Wales, eldcftfun of James I. his death and charadler, iv. 241. 

— , bi'hopofWinchefter. Set PP^i- chafer. » 

— II of I ranee, his chaa6ler, iii. 241. His conduct toward the proteftant league 
in Germany, ib. Make> an incffeftual attempt on Boulogne, 269. His treaty with 
England for the furrcnder of Boulogne, 276. Agrees to a marriage between his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth and Edward VI ib. Invades Germany, in favour of Maurice, eleftor 
of Saxony, 305. The emperor repulfed from Metz, ib. Montmorency defeated at St. 
Qnintin, 342. Calais taken, 344. Requires the queen-dowager of Scotland to take 
p.^rt in 'lis quarrel againft Engl md, 346. Concludes the marriage between the dauphin 
and the young queen, Mary of Scotland, 347. Peace of Cateau Cambrefis with Spain 
and England, 366. Solicifs the excommunication of queen Elizabeth, 367. Orders the 
dauphin and his queen to aflumc the title and arms of England, ib. Is killed at a tour- 
nament, ib. 

—-III. of France, his chara£ler, and firft views on his accclfion, iii. 505. Grants a 
peace to the Hugonots, 506. Declares himfclf as head of the catholic league, but is 
fufpeOcd by both parties, 507. Lofcs the good-will of his fubje£ts, ib. Sends a 
fplcndid cmbafly to Elizabeth, on the intended marriage between her and his brother the 
du/ce of Anjou, iv. 9. Declares war againft chc Hugonots, 30. Is defeated by Henry 
of Navarre, 94. Is driven from Pai is, ib. Orders the duke of Guife and his brother 
to be anaflinated, ib. Is aflalfinated himrdf, 95. 

' IV. of France, hi<? acceftion, iii. 95. Receives aid from queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, to oppofe the catholic league, ib. Poffefles himfdf of the fuburbs of Paris, 96. 
Battlcof Yvrce, ib. Is dfconcerted by the duke of Parma, ib. Receives frefh affif- 
tance from Elizabeth, 97, 98, Motives of his changing his religion, 104. Renounces 
the proteftant faith, 105, Declares war againft Spain, loS. His reprefentations to his 
allies, rcfpcaing peace with Spain, 118. Concludes a feparate peace, ib. He and 
queen Elizabeth, ^ unknown to each other, entertain the fame thoughts of eftablifhing a 
new fyftem of policy in Europe, 151, 152. His paflionate admiration of the piaure of 
queen Elizabeth, 481. Conchides a treaty with James for the fupport of the United 
Provinces, 200, 201. Is allkmnated by Ravaillac, 236. 
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Henry f IV. cmferor of Germany, his difputcs \^ith pope Gregory VII. about the right of 
inv^ftirures, i. 199. 

- VJ, emp.ror-of Germany, obtains poflcfllon of "Richard I. of . England, arreftcd 
by the archduke Leopold, i. 366. His ignominious treatment ©f him, ib. Piouucea 
and arcufcs him b. fure the diet at Worms, 368. Richard's fpirited anf.ver, ib. Is 
threatened by the pope with an excommunication for detai ii.ig him, 369. Con- 
fents to releiie Richard on a ranfom, ib. Richard's narrow efcapc out of his hands, 
370. 

iie^u^rcfyy Saxon, in Britain, eftabliihment of, i. 20. See Kenty Northumberland ^ Eafi 

Uerb7rty attorney general, impeaches, by the king's order, lord Kimbolton, and the five 
commoneri, v. 79. Is impeached by the commons for it, S8. 

Mireford, Hum;-hrey de Bohun earl of, confederates with Leiccfter and other barons againft 
Edward I. i. 482. Is a party in forming the provifions of Oxford, 483. Is gained 
over by prince Edward to the royal caufe, 495. Refufcs to fcrve in the expedition 
againll Gafcony, and his quarrel with the king on the occafion, ii. 43. Refufcs to 
attend the king to Flanders, ib. A new conftable appointed in his room for that f r- 
vice, ib. He and the earl of No. folk prefent a remonftrance to him at his departure, 
44. They obtain from parliament a confirmation of the charters and indemnity for 
themfelves, which arc confirmed by the king ab oad, 45. Joins in the confederacy of 
Thomas earl of Lancafler, againft Tiers Gavafton, 77. 

— ^ , Henry duke of, accufes the duke of Novfolk in parliament In Richard 11. 's time, 

ii. 22,6. Duel between them llopped by the king, 227. Banilhed for ten years, 
ib,. Succeeds his father in the dukedom of Lancafter, ib. See Lancaper, and 
Henry IV, 

Herejyy an acl paflfed in the reigA of Richard II, enjoining fheriffs to apprehend the preach- 
ers of, ii. 240. Repealed, 241. The rep al fuppreflfed by the clergy, ib. The law 
of the fix • ides for abolifhin^, palTed, iii. 167. See Articl£S. 

, pcrlons burnt for, William Sautrce, ii. 249. A Lollard, 2O1. James Bain- 
ham, iii. 122. Thomas Bilney, 123. Lambert, 166. Four Dutch anabaptiils, ib. 
A man and woman of the fame fe^t, 167. Dr. Barnes, Jerome, and Gerard, 181. Pa- 
trick Hamilton, in Scotland, 182. Anne Afcue, Nicholas Belenain, John LalTels, 
and John Adams, 214. Wifhait the Scots reformer, 243. Joan Bochcr, and Van 
Paris, 263. RogTS prebendary of St Paul's, 326. Hooper bifliop of Gloucefter, ib, 
Sanders, ib. Taylor parfon of Hadlcy, ib. Philpot archdeacon of Winchefter, 327, 
Ferrar biOiop of St. David's, ib. Ridley bifhop of London, and Latimer of WorceRer, 
328. Hunter an apprentice, Ib. Thomas Hawkes, ib. A woman at Guernfe^ 
<ffid her infant, ib. An exprefs commifiion ifiued more efFsdually to extirpate it, 32 vT. 
A copy of the commilfiori, 330. A proclamation rendeting the poflefilon of heretical 
books capital, 331. An eftimate of the pjrfons burnt, ib. Archbilhop Cranmer 
burnt, 340. Walter Mill, in Scotland^ 370. Two Arians, by James I. iv. 319. A 
madman, ib. 

Heretics, old law for burning of, repealed, vi. 288. 

Herewardy an Eaft Anglian nobleman, aflcrrfbles his followers, and flielters himfelf In the 
ifle of Ely, i. 186. Reduced by William the Conqueror, and received into favour^ 
194. 

Herrvj, in the Anglo-Saxon law, wh^t, i. ^167, note. 

Hertissy lord, is fent by Mary queen of Scots, then In England, to Elizabeth, to exprefs 
her readinefe to juftlfy herfelf as to her hufband's murder, iii^ 448, His fiu£luatiiig 
conduct in this negotiation, ib. Is appointed by Mary one of the commillioners in this 
caufe, 450. Refufes to anfwer Murray's allegations againft Mary, at Hampton-court, 
454. He and his aQbciates break up the conference, 456. Elizabeth's reply to them, 
457. 

Hetrinrsy battle of, between fir John FaftolfF and the count of Dunois, ii. 305. 

Hertford, earl of, fon of the protedor Somerfct, is privately married to the lady Catherine 

Grey, iii. 397, Is v/ith his lady committed to the Tower, ib. Is profccuted in the ftar 

chamber, 398. Is releafcd on his wife's death, ib. 

, marquis of, anecdotes of his life, v. 106. Ralfes forces for the king, and rs 

named general of the weftcrn counties, ib. Is fent with prince Maurice into the weft, 
118. Battle 0/ Lanfiown, ib. 
Mexham^ ba'-tle of, between Montacutc, brother of the earl of Warwic, and the Lancaftrl- 
ans, ii. 368, 

Meyle, feijeant, his extraordinary afiertlon of the legal prerogative in the houfc: of common*^, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, iv 483. 
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Blaiasy Peter, fcnt ambafikdor from Ferdinand king of Arragon, to Henry Vil. to ncgotiijte 
a maiTiage between prince Arthur and the infanta Catherine, ii. 4S2. Negotiates a truce 
between Henry and James IV. of Scotland, ^ 

//it(ej, Dr. his account of a S.ixon fodilitium or compa£^, i. 154. 

High commiliiun, or ec .lefuftical commifTion, origin of that court, iv. Z5. Its great pow- 
er and arbitrary exertion of it, 26. Its power extended by the queen, 27. 166. Tiie 
commons remonftracc againft this court, 235. One eftablifhed in Scotland, s6i. A 
review of the offences cognizable by this courr, 313. Its authority moderated by James 
J. ih. Is abolilhcd in Scotland by the general afiembly, 445. Is abolillied in England by 
parliament, v. 44. Is revived by king James II. vi. 232. 

Ju^kluiideny and iiifh, the fame people, i. 515. Came originally from the Iri^, 

lil^lnuayry the firft toll men*^ioned for repairing, ii. 196- The firft general law for the re- 
pair of, by parilh duty, iii. 353. 
hiyorl^r.^y mo»ikilji, a character of, i. 21. 

Hijtory^ ancient, caufes of irs un-jcrtainty pointed out, i, i. 14, 

Hobbeij a charadler of his philofophy and politics, v. 396. His death, uk 

Hobhyy Sir Fhilip, is employed by the protestor Somerfet to folicit an alliance 

with the emperor Charles V. but fails, iii. 269. His account of his negotiation, 

270. 

Ihlgate^ archbiiiiop of York, is imprlfoned on the acceflion of queen Mary, iii. 
300. 

HoliamL See Netherlands and United Provinces. 

Ho/Iiyjrjhed, his account of the manner of living among the common people juO: 
preceding his time, iii. 352. Curious remarks by him of the growth of luxury, 

528. 

Ihiin^ forcibly detains the fpeaker of the houfe of commons in his chair, until a remon- 
ftrance is pafi'.'d againft tonnage and poundage, iv. 400. His fentencc bjkthe court of 
King's-bench, 4CI. Is impcachcJ by the king, v. 79. Propofes the declaring the 
generals of the parliamentary army traitors, 236. Is made a lord by Charles II. 300, 
When ambafiador at Paris, endeavours to make the French take part with the Englilh 
againft the Dutch, 440. Is lent ambafllidor to treat with the Dutch at Breda, 450. 
Agrees to favour the intrigu.s of France, but refufes to accept a bribe, vi. 79, 
note. 

Heikway^ a merchant of Briftol, is executed for the duke of Monmouth's confplracy, \L 
192. 

Holf9ie$^ fir Robert, his expedition againft the Dutch iettlements, v. 436. Burns a 
fleet of Dutch {hips in harbour, 446. His attempt on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, 

vi. 22. 

Holy Land, See Cn/Jades, 

Homeldon, battle of, between the Piercies and the earl of Douglas, Ii. 251. 

llomiiies^ twelve, publiihcd to be read to the people, iii. 238, Bilh'vp Gardincfs objeftions 

to them, 239. The flavilh principles inculcated in them, iv. 177. 
Hono. ius, pope, his avaricious demands on the clergy, i. 473. 

Hooper, bifhop of Glouceftcr, is imprifoned on the acceflion of queen Mary, ill. 300. Is 
cruelly burnt for hercfy, 326. An account of his fcruples at confecration, and the com- 
promife he obtained, 462. 

//o/'5, the planting of, much iucreafed in the reign of James I. iv. 332. 

Mopfon, fir Ralph, reduces Cornwal for CharL-s I. v. 1x6. Is defeated at TiSirington, 
185. 

Horn-Citjlk^ battle of, between the earl of Manchefter and the royalifts, v. 131, 

Horjei forbid to be exported by Henry VII. ii. 500. 

Hojfntalityy caufcs and cffcds of the decay of, in England, iv. 191. 

Hofhani, fir John, is by the houfe of commons made governor of Hull, v. SS. Rcfufes the 
king admittance into Hull, 96. Is detected in an intention of giving up the place, and 
is, with his fon, fcnt up to London and executed, 130. 

Hotfpur, See Pie^-cy, 

Htnuardj fir Edward, admiral, fon of the earl of Surrey, deftroys Barton the Scots pirate, Iii. 
13, 14. Ravages the coaft of France, 17. Is killed in an engagement in Conquct har- 
bour, ih. His idea of naval courage, lb, note. 

— , lord, commands the main body of the Engliih army at the battle of Flouden, i:L 
23. Created carl of Surrey, 24. 
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ibwardf lady Catherine, becohirs the objed of the alfe^lions of Henry VIIL on his dif- 
guft ag -inft Anne of Ckvcs, iii. 177. Is married to Henry, i8o. Is accufcd to the 
king of incontinency, 185. Her confeflion, i^. Is attainted by pailiament, iS6w Be- 
headed with the vifcountefs of Rocheford, 187. 

■ ■ , lady Frances, is married to the carl of Eflex, iv. 24.5. Receives liim from hl^ 

travels with obftinate Jifgaft, iL Contrafts a familiarity with Carre vifcount Rochefter, 
if. Procures the difgrace of fir Thomas Overbury, 246. l» divorced, and married to 
Carre, then earl of Somerfet, 247. Procures Overbury to be poifoned, ib. Is 
found guilty of Overbury *s death, 252. Is pardoned, 253. Dies in obfcuri- 
ty, iB. 

' , lord, one of the cabal of fix, his evidence againft lord Ruflel, vi. 186. Gives 

evidence againft Algernon Sidney, 191, And againft Hambdcn, 192. 

fluberty archbifhop of Canterbury, and chief jufticiary, puniflies Fitz-Olbcrt, a licentious 
lawyer, i. 376. Alli!ts John in his claim to the fuccclfion on Richard's death, ^79. 
Summons a fynod by his Icgantine authority, 391. Dies, lb, 

* a fervant of e:irl Bothwel, is executed for the muider of Darnley, and charges 

queen Mary with being acceflary to it, iii. 455. 

^— ■ de Burgh, chief jufticiary, is chof en joint protestor of the realm with the bifhop of 

Winchcfter, on the death of the earl of Pembroke, i. 461. Takes Rockingham cafVle 
on the eaii of Albemarle*s rebellion, ib. Executes Conftantine Fitz-Arnulf and hit 
afTociates for a rebellious riot in London, 462. Obtains of the pope a bull, declaring 
Henry III. of age for government, 463. His character, 466. His removal from the 
miniftry, and fubfequent viciflitudes, 467. 

Hudtbras^ the event on which that poem was founded, v. 386. Character of that per- 
formance, vi. 292. 

H'f(ifon''s Bay company, its charter, when firft granted, vi. 2S6. 

Ht/gonotSy or French Proteftants. See Con^e^y Coligni \ Na*uarrey Anthony king of ; Ginfe ; 
Mcdidsy Catherine de ; Montmorencyj &c.— ^Battle of Dreux, Iii. 405. Battle of St. 
Dennis, and fiege of Ckartres, 487. Battle of Jarnac, and death of Conde, 488. Bat- 
tle of Moncontour, 489. Charles marries his fifter to the prince of Navarre, 501. 
The queen of Navarre poifoned, ib. Maflacre of Paris, il. Are calumniated at foreign 
courts to palliate thefe barbarities, 502. Take arms againj 505. Make peace with 
Henry III. 506. The Catholic League formed againft them by the duke of Gulfe, ib. 
War declared againft them again, 507. Afilftance fcnt to the king of Navarre by Eli- 
zabeth, iv. 94. The Englifti ihips fent againft Rochelle defert, 350. The Dutch alfift 
the French in reducing that town, 351. Rochelle reduced^ 391. A toleration continued 
to them, ib* Are perfccuted and driven out of France by the revocation of the edi£t of 
Nantz, vi. 224 

//////, a magazine formed there by the parliament, and iir John Hotham appointed gov«rnor, 

v. 88. The king refufed admittance into, 96. 
Hume, lord, procures the regency of Scotland to be conferred on the duke of Albany, 

iii. 31. Is traduced to the regent, 32. Makes war againft the regent, and is put to 

death, iL 33. 

» , fir David, aflalllnates Darcy, warden of the marches in Scotland, i. 

, lord, joins a confederacy of Scotch nobles, to pro^eft prince James againft the at- 
tempts of Bothwel, and to punifh the murderers of Darnley, iii. 438. Surrounds Mary 
and Bothwel in Borthwic Caftle, who efcape from him, ib. 

y carl, figns a proteftation againft the liturgy in Scotland, Iv. 441. 
Hunter, an apprentice, burnt for herefy, iii. 328. 

Hnjkandry, remarks on the regulations to promote it, enafted by Henry VII, II. 
5CI. 

Hitf-, John, burnt for herefy by the Council^of Conftancc, ii. 289. 

Hyde, fir Edward, Is made chancellor, and created earl of Clarendon, v. 400. Sec C/rf- 
rg/idon. 



J. 

J AMAlCA, the IHand of, taken from the Spaniards by Pen and Venableff, t. 

328. 

jf antes I. of England, an examination into his pretenfions to the crown, iv. 196. His 
fucceftlon admitted bv Elliibeth on her death- bed, 197. Forbids tba refort of people 
Vol. VX. ' 3 2 
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to him on his journey to London, ib. "His profufe dlftribution of titles, ib. Hh par- 
tiality to his countrymen, 198. Receives embaflies of congratulation, 199. Concludes 
a treaty with France for the fupport of the United Provinces, 200. A confpirapy againft 
him djte<I:led, 201. Summons a conference of divines at Hampton-court, on pomts of 
faith and religious difcipline, 204. Why averfe to the puritans, 205. His behaviour 
at the conference, ib. His reply when folicited in favour of prophefymgs, ib. Sum- 
mons a parli.iment, 206. Orders that no out-law lliall be chofen, 208. Orders the 
commons to confer wi h the Judges corKerning the eletflion of fir Francis Goodwin, an 
outlaw, 210. Compromifes the affair with them, 1'^. His miilalcen notions of govern- 
ment and regal preroga'"ive, 211. Calls in and -annuls all patents for monopolies, 212. 
Public -fpirited attempts of the commons, 2^3. Is defirous of a« union between the two 
kingdorrjs, ib. The commons backward in granting fuppUes to him, 214. Prorogueg 
tile parliament, 215. Concludes a peace with Spain, ib. His eagerncfs for a cefTation 
of hoftilities, 216. Why ignorant of foreign pulitics, ib. Is ftri^ft in executing the 
penal laws againft papifts, 217. Hiftory of the gunpowder coni piracy, 220. Receives 
obfcure hints of it, ib. His fpeech to parliament on t'lis occafion, 223. His religious 
fentiments explained, ib. Remarks on hib fpeech in favour of the projedted union of 
the two kingdoms,. 225. Afl'uines the ftyle of king of Great-Britain, 2z6. Checks 
the commons in an intended petition againft popifh rccufants, and for lenity toward the 
puritans, 227. Lays open his ncceflTities to parliament, but is mortified with a refufal 
of fuirable fupplies, 229. Caufes of the pre lent poverty of the crown, ib. How in- 
duced to arbitrary exertions ol* his prerogative, 231. A fpirit difcoverable among the 
commons tor reforming the conftitution on free principles, 233. Ovrns proclamations 
not to be equal to laws, but pica s precedents and utility for them, ib. Enters into a 
treaty for rclinquiniment of wardfhips and purveyance, 235- Hisplcafant conceit on the 
occafion, ib. fwie. Procures Vorltiu.s, an Armenian profeflbr of divinity, to be banifhed 
from the United Provinces, 237. How induced at length to alter his opinion of the ab- 
folute decrees of God, 319. Founds a college at Chelfea for the refutation of paplftf? 
and puritans, Ib. His plan for the civilization of Ireland, 239. Death and character 
of Henry prince of Wales, 241. Marries the princefs Elizabeth to the ele<ftor palatine, 
242. His rapid promotion of Robert Carre, a young Scots gentleman, 243. Under- 
takes his education, 244. Unites tKe families of Howard and Deversjux by marriage, 
245. Is prevaik-d on to procure the divorce of lady Eflex, 247. Creates Carre earl of 
Somcrfct, ib. Raifes money by the fale of titles, 24S. Calls a parliament, ib. Dif- 
folv s it in anger, and imprifons fome of the members, 250. Inftances of his indif- 
crction in political converfation, lb. Young George Villiers introdu ed to him, 252. 
Makes Villiers his cup-bearer, ib. Is informed of the fecrct of fir Thomas Overbury'a 
dirath, ib. Orders a llridV inquiry into the aftair, ib. Pardons Someifet and his lady, 253. 
His condud in this inllance extenuated, ib. Creates Villiers duke of Buckingham, 
^154. And lord high admiral, ib. Delivers up the cautionary towns to the Dutch for 
money, ib. His motives to this compofition explained, 256. ^ropofes to vifit Scot- 
land, ib. His former endeavours to eftablifh epilcopal authority in Scotland, 257. 
Propofes to the Scots parliament a hw, for the government of the church to be veiled 
in him and the biihops, 261. Is for<Hj.d to drop the att, ib. Summons a meeting of 
Scots bifhops and clergy at St. Andrews, 262. Is referred by them to a general affem- 
bly, ib. Kcliidlance of the gent^ral afiembly in admitting the ceremonies enjoined by 
him, f^. Allows, by proclamation in England, fports and exercifes on the Sunday^ 263. 
Rekafcs fir Walter Raleigh, and grants permifTion for his expedition to Guiana, 265. 
Executes Raleigh on his return, 268- Why he rcfufed to acknowledge the eledor pa- 
latine as king of Bohemia, 272. Tha nation difcontented at his ina£livity in the elec- 
tor's caufe, ib. Obtains fupplies from parliament, 274. His reply to the reprefenta- 
tion of grievances, 275. Fall of the chancellor Bacon, 276. Prorogues the parlia- 
ment, 277. Recals his patents for monopolies, and redrclTes grievances, iB. The com- 
mons rcmonftrate to him in favour of the elector palatine, and agaiSl the Spanifh match, 
27S. Reproves the houfe for this mcafure, 279. They repeat their remonftrance, 280. 
His behaviour to the committee who prefent it, ib. Tears the proteftation of the com- 
mons <nit of their journ:ils, 281. Dilfolves the parliament, and punifhes the leaders of 
the oppofition, ib. The remarks of both parties 011 thefe difputes between him and the 
parliament, 2H2. Negotiates with the emperor in favour of the eletlor palatine, 28O. 
Perfuades him to fubmilfion, 287. His want of fpirit ridiculed abroad, 288. His ef- 
forts to conclude the 3pani(li match, ib. His confcnt obtained for prince Charles's jour- 
ney to Spain, which he repents afterwards, 293. Is bullied by Buckingham into com- 
pliance, ib. Conceflions in favour of the catholic religion made by him in the mamage 
treaty, 295. Yields to Buckingham'i oppofition to the match, 297. Aflents to Buck- 
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ingTiam"'s Infincere reprefentation of the afFair to parliament, 300. Agrees to a war iv'uh 
Spain, 301. - Endeavours to juftify the eail of Middkfcx, innpcachcd by the comrrons, 
303. Begins to eftrange himfelf from Buckingham, 304. Receives intimations of 
Buckingham's fchemcs from the Spanifh ambaiTador, 305. Sends forces to alTift the 
Dutch againft Spain, 306. Enters into a treaty for the marriage of Charles with the 
princefs Henrietta of France, i^. Undertakes the recovery of the palatinate, but to no 
purpofe, 308. Dies, 309. His character, il>. Character of his queen, 3 10. The 
number of peers created by him, ih. His moderation in caufes tried before the court of 
high commilTion, 313. Two Arians burnt in this reign, 317. A review of manners 
during this reign, 320. Difcouragcd the gentry living in town, 321. Inftance of his 
liberality, 324. His attention to the navy, 329. His averfion to tobacco, 335. His 
chara»5ter as a writer, 341, His rcafon for expelling Toby Mrtthews from the houfe of 
commons, 487. His notions of the regal power, from his book of The true laws of free 
monarchies, 490. Inquiry into his condudl in the cafe of fir Walter Raleigh, 451. 
Remarks on his adminiilration in general, 494. Is acknowledged by parliament to have 
allowed more freedom of debate than any ot his predeceflbrs, 497. The general notions 
of the Englifh government at this time, il?, Tcftimoijy of the advantages derived from 
his peaceable difoofit on, 449, 450. 
yames II. his acceifion and firft profelTions, vi. 204. Orders by proclanaf?tion a continu- 
ance of the cufloms and excife, 205. Goes pablicly to mafs, Sends an agent to 
the pope, 206. His reception of the excluftonifts, ib. His attachment to Mrs. Sedley, 
2P7. Summons a parliament, 208. Hi^ fpeech to parliament on the fubjedl of his 
revenue, iB, Receives a grant of his revenue dviring lite, i^, Monmouth's rebellion 
fuppreHed, 214. His undifguifed and peremptory language to parliament, 221. Pro- 
rogues, and after diitolvcs it, 222. Remarks on his imprudence with refpeft to reli- 
gion, ib. His refolate exertion of the difpendng power, 223. Endeavours to cftabli/h 
It by the cafe of fir Edward Hales, 227. Difpiaces four judges, ib. Brings four popiOi 
lords into the privy council, 229. His violent meafares for the eftablifhment of poptry 
in Ireland, 230. Revives the court of high commiflion, 232. Ifiues a declaration of 
general indulgence, and fufpends the penal laws againft non-conforrnity, 233. Sufpends 
all penal laws in ecclefiaftical aft'airs, and grants a general liberty of cc^fcience, 234. 
Pays court to the difTenters, 235. Sends a folemn embafly to Rome, 237. Four ca- 
tholic bithops confecrated, 238. DilTolves the parliament, ib. Recommends a Bene- 
didtine to a degree at Cambridge, 239. His contcft with Magdalen college, 240. Re- 
peats his declaration of indulgence, and orders it to be read in churches, 241. Commits 
fix bilhops, with the primate, to the Tower, for petitioning againft the declaration of 
Indulgence, 243. Orders Gif^'jrd, do6lor of the Sorbonne, to be elected prefident of 
Magdalen college, 246. Birth of the prince of Wales, ib. Applies to the prince of 
Orange for hii concurr"fence in his fchemes, 248. Shews his difpleafure againft the 
Dutch, 251. Is informed by Lewis XIV. of the prince of Orange*? fchemes, 256. 
Difavows Lewis's memorial to the States in his favour, 257, His army and navy be- 
come difaflFe<Sled and mutinous, ib. Retrafts his meafures, 258. The prince of Orange 
lands at Torbay, 260. His chief officers and foldiery defert from him, 261. Is de- 
ferted by prince George of Denmark, and the princefs Anne, 262. His confternatioa 
at his misfortunes, 263. IfTues writs for a new parliament, and fends comnii(Tioners to 
treat with the princefs of Orange, ib. Sends away the queen and prince, and flies, 266^ 
Is feized by the populace, and brought back to London, 267, Embarks for France, 269. 
His charafter, ib. 

■ , fon of Pvobert, king of Scotland, afterwards James I. taken prifoncr and educated 
by Henry IV. of England, ii. 257. His f^\thcr dies, iB. Carried to France by Henry V. 
285. Reftored by the duke of Bedford, 296. Murdered, ib, 

II. of Scotland, general view of his condud, ii. 365. How killed, ib. 

— III. of Scotland, his character, ii. 449. Enters into a feven years truc^e with Henry 
VII. 450. Murdered, 464. 

■ IV. of Scotland, fucceeds on the murder of his father, ii. 464. Receives Perkiii 
. Warbec, and marries him to a Scots lady, 478. Invades England in conjunftion with 
Perkin, ib. Makes a truce with Henry VII. and fends Perkin away, 483. Marries 
Margaret, eldeft daughter of Henry VII. 489. Sends a fleet to affift the French 
agaiiift Henry VIII. iii. 14. Ravages Northumberland, 22. Lofcs hir; time 
with lady Ford, tB. Defeated, and fuppofed to be killed, at the battle of Floudcn, 

— V. of Scotland, is withdrawn by his mother Margaret from the power of the duke 
of Alh^ny, regent Scotland, iii. 32, Flics from the power of tlie eavl o£ Angus, 
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3i6. Takes the government Into his own hands, ii. Refures to concur with his uncle 
Henry of England in fliaking off the yoke of Rome, ib, Aflifts Francis againft the 
emperor, 132. Is married to Francis's daughter Magdalen, ib. Death of queen Mag, 
dalen, i/>. Is betrothed to the dachefs-dowager of Longueville, whom Henry notwith- 
ftanding folicits in marriage, 172. She is fent to Scotland, ib. Is perfuaded by Henry 
tojoiji him in his religious innovations, 184.. His clergy difluade him, ib. Henry 
publiiTies a manifefto againft him, 192. Sir Robert Bowes defeated by the lords Hume 
and Huntley, 193. Is difconcerted in his operations by the difaffe£tion of his nobility, 
ib. B.cmoves lord Maxwell, and appoints Oliver Sinclair general of his army, 194. Bat- 
tle of Solway, ib. His death and character, ib, 
JameSf prince, fon of Mary queen of Scotland and her hufi>.\nd lord Darnley, born, iii. 
425. Is protefled, by an ailbciation of nobility, from the attempts of Bothwel, to get 
him into his power, 43S. His mother forced to rcfign the crown, 442. See the next 
article. 

w VI. of Scotland, proclaimed and crowned, an infant, iii. 443. His party openly 
efpoufcd by queen Elizabeth, 4^5. 500. The earl of Morton refigns the regency to 
him, iv. z. Count D'Aubigney is fent by the duke of Guife to detach him from the 
Englifh intereft, ib. Creates d'Aubigney carl of Lenox, 3. Is feiged by an aflociation 
of the nobility from out of the hands of Lenox and Arran, 14. Summons a parliament 
and convention of eftates, 15. Receives an embafly from Elizabeth, ib. Is induced to 
diffemble his refentmcnt at his detention, ib. Makes his efcape, and fummons his 
friends to attend him, 19. Walfmgham fent by Elizabeth to difcover his true charafler, 
20. Summons a parliament, i&. Writes a copy of verfes in praife of fir Philip Sidney, 
3^. Efcapes from the artifices of the Englifh ambaHador, Dr. Wotton, 37. Concludefi 
a league with Elizabeth for their mutual defence, ib. Licentioufnefs of his clergy, 38. 
Remonrtrates to Elizabeth againft the execution of his mother, 56. His behaviour on 
this event, 70. Prepares to alFift Elizabeth againft the Spanilh invafion, 78. Marries 
a daughter of Denmark, 91. Goes over to Norway to fcrch his bride, ib. Philip of 
Spain excites confpiracies againft him, io6. Drives the catholic lords who combined 
againft him out of the kingdom, 107. Negotiates to enfure hi^ fuccelH in to EnglaiiJ, 
142. Sends an embaffy to Elizabeth on the fupprellion of Efl'ex's infurreftion, 
150. Is appjintcd heir to the Englifh crown by Elizabeth, 197. See jamet I. of E.'ig- 
land- 

jfane Gray, lady. See Gray, 

Jaquelincy countefs of Hainault. See Hainault, 

JarnaCj battle of, between the 4^rkt: of Anjou and prince of Conde, iii. 488. 
Icon Baftlxke^ of Charles L an inquiry into its authenticity, vi. 253. A character of the 
work, ib. 

Jda^ the Saxon prince, arrives in Britain, conquers Northumberland, and founds the king.- 
dom of Bernicia, i. 19. 

jfefferiesy lord chief jultice, procures the conviction of Algernon Sidney, vi. loi. His 
cruelty towards thofe who had engaged in Monmouth's rebellion, 217. Is rewarded with 
the chancellorililp and a peerage, ziq. Is appointed one of the commiflioners on the 
revival of the couit of high commiftion, 232, note. Declines in favour by his adherence 
to the proteftant faith, 239. Is killed by the mob, 267. 

Jepkfoi, colonel, makes a motion in parliament for giving Cromwcl the title of king, v. 
238. 

yerp-e/tu^ the earl of Suffolk befieged and taken prifoner there, ii. 310. 
Jercme of Pra^u^^ burnt for herefy by the Council of Conftance, ii. 289. 
yerufaUm^ conquered by the Mahometan Arabs, i. 218. Maftercd by the Turks, 

ih. Their depredations on the Chriftian pilgrims the firft rife of crufades, iB. 

See Crujades. Taken by the cnifaders, 231. Godfrey of Bouillon made king of, 

y^juifsy the motives of the eftabliftiment of that order, iv. 7. Chara6^er of, ih. Campion 
and Parfons fent into England, ib. Campion executed, S. Five executed for the popilh 
plot, 128. 

yeivsj a chara£ler of that people, i. 351. How they came to pra£\Ife ufury, ib. For- 
bidden by an cdi^'^ to appear at the coronation of Richard I. ib. A maftacre of, 352. 
The great oppreffions exercifed againft them under the Anglo-Norman kings, 449. A 
maffacre and plunder of, encouraged by Fitz-Richard, mayor of London, 491, Ex- 
tortion.*? praftifed upon them during the reign of Henry IIL 514. The pretences madp 
ufe of to opprefs them, 515. Are accufcd of adulterating the coin, and cruelly ufed by 
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XJward I. il. 4.. Banifhed by him, and robbed and pcrfccutcd at the cinque -port 
towns, 5. 

Jmaoeiy when they began to be worlVipped, i. 

Jmfrijonmenty arbitrarily inftld^ed by officers of ftate during the rtign of queen Ilizabeth, 

iv. 168, 174. See Petition of right, 
Jnay Jcing of Wefll'x, his wife and glorious reign, i. 40. Bequeaths his kingdom to Ade- 

lard, his queen's brother, 41. 
JmUcnt, in Scotland, an account of, and its effcvls, V. 51. 

Ifichfures^ obiervations on the law of Henry VII. ag unit, ii. 501. An infurrefiion In 
Northamptonfiiire, for the dcftru^lion of, iv. 228. 

dependents, rife and charaiHitr of that party, v. 153. Is the firft Chriftian feft which_ 
admitted of tolcratiuu, 154, Adopt republican principles, ib. Form a party in parlia- 
ment againft the prefbyterians, ib. Reduce the parliament under fubje£^ioa to the 
arniy, 207. Aftront the Scots commilfioners on their departure, 225. Obtain the 
entire command of the parliameuv, by the violent cxciuGon of the prclbytciian members 
by the army, 236. 

Indies, See Ecifl avd Weft, 

Indulgence, the declaration of, publillied by king Charles 11. r. 426. Repeated, vl. 21, 
Recalled, 41. A general declaration of, publilhed by James II, zjS. Is repeated, and 
ordered to be read in churches, 241. 

Indidgendes, from what motives the fale of them promo red by pope Leo X. iii. 50. The 
produce from, how applied by him, ih. Licentious cond jd^ of the venders of them, 
52. The fale of, preached againtt by Mrrttin Luther. Sec Luthr and RtfirmaiioH. 
A large cavgo of, taken on board two Spanifh Oiips, iv. 99. Not productive of a total 
dilFolution of morality, iii. '521. 

Inditftryj inquiry into the caufes of the low ftate cf, in the time of Kfnry VII. 

ii. 500. 

Jnfantryy Swifs their advantages over the heavy-armed cavalry in ufc at the time of Henry 
"'VIII. iii. 18. 

Innocent^ III. pope, his character, and ftate of the papacy, at his promotion, i. 300^ 
Levies a fortieth of ecclefijftical revenues for the relief of the Holy Land, 391. Hj« 
condudl on the doubb eleilion of Reginald and John de Gray to the fee of Cantevbuiy, 
392. Stts both of them aride, and appoints cardinal Langtoa to be primare, 393. 
His myfterious prefent to John to pacify him» \h. Lays the kingdom under an inter- 
di(£l on account of John^s oppofition, 395. Excommunicates the emperor Otho, \qZ. 
Publilhes a crufade againft the' Albigcnfes, th. Ex o.-nmunicates Jt>hn, ib. Abf Wes 
John"* i> fubjedts from their allegiance to him, Ofiers John's kingdom to Philip of 
France, 400. His private inftru<5tions to Pandolf, his legate to Philip, lb. Takes of^* 
his interdl<a:s, 405. Inclint-s to favour John againft his barons, 40??. Is applied to by- 
John, comphdning of his being forced to grant the great charter by his barons, 416. An- 
nuls the charter by a bull. 417. 

■ , IV. pope, calls a general council at Lyons, to excommunicate the emperor Fre- 

deric, ii. 474. His claims of ecclcfiaftical revenues_, ih. Offers the king:lom of Sicily 
to Richard earl of Cornwall, who rcfufcs it, 475. 

iKci'fif the Spanifh ambaflador, gives James I. a paper difcovcring the fchemcs of the duke 
of Buckingham, iv. 305. 

h'ftituthn of a Chnftian man, a tread fe fo called, wrote and publifhcd by Henry VIIL 

iii. 189. 

Jnterci:rJt:zpiagn:tT, or jpreat treaty of commerce, concluded between England and the Fie- 
ir.ings, ii.%S3, ^ • 

/«ftfr//2 0/' ;«6wtj, when firft regulated by law, iii. 229. Declared illegal by parliamrnt, 
285. The r?.tes of, how limited in England ar.d France in the time of que?;n Eliza- 
beth, iv. 18S. The rates of, in the reign cf Jam,es L 323. 

Jrjnjeftiturc^y difpiite between pope Gregory VIL and the emperor Henry IV. concerning, I, 
I99. Between pope Pafcal II. and Henry 1. of England, 243. Artifices of the lOpc;, 
to annex the privileges of, to the papacvt 193- 

joan D'A'f, commonly calkd the 0;^ Or/ her ftory previo'is to her public ac- 

tions, ii. 306. Becomes infpired with a defire tr> afTift Charles VII. opprcf^cd by the 
Ingliih Applies t3 the governor of Vaucoulcurs, who f.nds her to the kinp, 307. 
Offers to raifc the ficge cf Orleans, ib. Ex.imined by the tiieologians and p irliament, 
308. Entrufted with the command cf a convoy to fupply Orleans, ih. En'crs Orleans 
wi'ih fafctv, 309. Another convoy enters unmokfted., ib. Drives tl-.e EngliHi from orn: 
of their pofts, 310. Ma ft ers two others, il. Wounded, 311. The befiegeri: retire, 
ih. Takes Jerge^Uj Wiiitherthe earl cf Suft'olk had retired, by afTaultj ib. The pro- 
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bable (hire /he hid in tliefe cnterprlfes, 312. Attends the coronation 0/ CharUs at 
Rheims, 313. General terror which the reports of her raifed, iL Inclines to return 
home, but is detained by Dunois, 315.' Goes to the afTiftante of Campeigne^ and h 
taken prifoner, 316. Review of her condutl, ib. Tried for forcery, 31;. Interro- 
gatories put to her, ib. Condemned, ih. Recants her prctenfions to inspiration, 31S. 
Burnt, ib. 

^oA/;, Yourth fon of Icing Henry II. his father's kind intentions in his favour, 1.312. 
Sent to reduce Ireland without effedf, 336. His father's grief on finding him a party 
in his brother Richard^s revolt, 343. The bounty of his brother Richard I. to him 
351. Mirries Avifi, daughter of the earl of Gloucefter, ib. Summons a council at 
Reading, in his brother Richard's abfence, to oppofe the tyranny of Longchamp, bi- 
ihop of Ely, guardian of the realm, 361. Is feduced from his allegiance by the offers 
of Philip of France, 367. Abets Philip's invafion of Normandy, ib. Claims the king- 
dom of England, as heir to his brother, whom he reported to be dead, 368. Rcturjis 
to France, and openly acknowledges his alliance with Philip, ib. All his pofTeflions in 
lingland forfeited on account of this treafon, 371. The laconic letter fent him by Phi- 
Jip on Richard's releafe,, i^. His treacherous condudl to Philip, previous to his fub- 
mitting to hii brother, 372. Retrofpedt of his meafures to fccure the fuccelTioh, while 
h\s brother was abfent in Paleftine, -^79. His accelTion to the crown on Richard's death, 
3 So. Concludes a peace with Philip, ib. Procures a divorce from his wife, and 
efpaufcs Ifabella, daughter of the count of Angoulemt*, who had been marritd to the 
count de la Marche, 3S1. His nobles rcfufe to attend him to quell the commotions in 
France, without a confirmation of thtir privileges,!^. But are intimidated by him, 
'ib. Incenfes the Normjn barons againft him, 382. Violates his engagements to Phi- 
Hp, ib. Takes young Arthur, duke of Britanny, prifoner, with the count de la 
Marche, and other Norman barons, 38-^. His conference with Arthur, 384. Kills 
him, lb. Generally dctefted for tSis cruel a£V, 385, Is fummoned before Philip to an- 
fwer for this murder, and, on non-appearance, fentcnced to forfeit all his royal ies in 
France, ib. Befi^gcs Alcnron, but obliged to abandon It by the add re fs of Philip, 
386. Refigns himfelf to a ftupid inaflivity, ib. Flics over to England on the taking 
of Chateau Gaillard, 388. The pofieJlion of Normandy recovered by the French, 389. 
Opprefles his barons for dcferting him in Normandy, ib. Makes ineflcdtual prepara- 
tions for recovering Normandy, ib. Makes a difgraceful expedition to Rochelle, 390. 
Remarks on the tendency of his behaviour, ib- His conduft on the clandeftine els£tion 
of Reginald to the fee of Canterbury, 391. Procures John de Cray, biihop of Nor- 
wich, to be elefted, .392. Appeals to the pope on the occafion, ih. His rage on the 
popc*s fetting afide both competitors, and appointing cardinal Langton to the primacy, 
394. Expels the monks of Chrift- church, ib. Is thi-eatened with an interdict, ib. 
His oppofition and incapacity to fupport It, 395. The kingdom interdicted, and the im- 
mediate confequenccs of it, ib. His retaliation, 396. His cruel treatment ofWilli- 
am de Braoufe^s wife and fon, 397. Is excommunicated, 39S. His treatment of Ge- 
offrey archdeacon of Norwich, 39Q. His bifhops withdraw themfelves out of the king- 
dom, ib. Is deferted by his nobility, ib. Propofes a conference with Langton, but 
his terms rcje£lcd by him, ib. His fubjeffcs abfolved from their allegiance to him, 
ib. His kingdom offered by the pope to Philip of France, who prepares an armament 
to take poffeflTion of It, 400. Afiembles Ais vallals at Dover, to oprofe him, ib. Is 
prevailed on by the legate Pandolf to fubmit to the pope, 401. Rcfigns his kingdom 
to the pope, ib. His mean homage to Pandolf, 402. His cruel refentment to Peter of 
Pon^ifret, ib. Propofes an invafion of France, but is deferted by his barons, 404, His 
abjeCl fubmifTions to Langton and the prelates who returned with him, ih. The exorbi- 
tant claims of reftitution by his clergy, 405. The interdift taken off, ib. Makes a 
fruitlefs expedition to France, ib. His barons confederate for a renewal of their charter 
of liberties, 407. Their formal demand thereof, 408. Yields the right of invcflitures 
to his clergy to attach them to him, ib. Appeals to the pope againll his barons, ib. 
Rcfufes to grant their demands, 410. They commence hoftilities againft him, ib. 
He figns the great charter of Englilh liberties, 411. Makes farther conceilions to them, 
415. Twenty -five barons appointed confervators of this charter, ib. Takes fccret 
meafures to oppofe his barons, and applies to the pope, 416. ' Receives forces from 
abroad, wrih the pope's bull againft the great charter, 417. Bcfiegcs and takes the 
caftle of Rochefter, ib. His cruel treatment of the garrifon, and dcvaftatlon in the open 
country, 41S. The barons offer the kingdom to Lewis, fon of Philip of France, ib. Is 
deferted by the French foldiers on the arriva of Lewis, 419. Dies, 420. His ckarac . 
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ter, His children, 421. Granted the firft charter to the city of London, il. Hh 
cruel cxtortioa of money from a very rich Jew, 515. 
yoh/i, king of France, fon of Philip de Valois, puts the conftable d'Eu to death, ii. 
iGz. Stizes Charles king of Navarre, and imprifons him, 163. la defeated and ta- 
ken prifoner at Poidiers, by prince Edward, 168. Is nobly treated by Edward, 169. 
Is carried to London, 170. Concludes a dilhonourablc treaty with Edward, which 
is difclauTied by the dauphin, 173. Recovers his liberty by the treaty of Brc- 
tigni, 177. Ratifies this treaty at Calais, Returns to England and dies, 

178. 

' > Don, of Auftria, is appointed governor of the Low Countries, on the deat'i of Re-* 
quefens, iii. 512. Is forced to agree to the treaty called the pacification of Ghent, 
Breaks this treaty, and feizt-s Namur, ib. Pioje^ls a marriage with Mary queen of 
Scots, ih. Gains an advantage over the Flemings at Gcmblours, 513, Is poilbned, as 
fuppofed, by Philip, lb. 

, III. duke of Britanny, manies his brother^s daughter, as his heirefs, to Clwirles 

dc Bl.»is, ii. 136. 

yobn of Gaunt. See Lanct^Jier. 

Johnjon^ compared with Shakefpeare as a dramatic writer, iv. 338. 
Jont::^ colonel, contributes to the defeat of Charles I. at Chefter, v, i?^5. 

, Inigo, is profecuted by the parliament, for aflifting iu rebuilding the cathedral of 

St. Paul, V, 391. 

Jojeph^ Michael, inftigates an infarredion in Cornwal againft Henry VII, ii. 479. De- 
feated and executed, 482. 
ymrrtah of the houje of commomj when they firft began to be regularly kept iv. 22,7, 
Joyccj cornet, feizes king Gharles I. at Holdenby, and carries him to the army, v. 
205. 

Ire/and^ an expedition againft, undertaken by Henry U. i. 314. State of, at that time, 
315. Its diftind fovereigntics, 316. Granted to Henry IL by pope Adrian 111. 317. 
Stre Dcfmot Strongbozvy and Fifj^-Stepheft. Improper conduct of the Englifli with regard 
to, 320. Piers Gavarton made lord- lieutenant of, by Edward II. ii. 74. Is grievoullv 
opprcircdby the Englifh, 82, Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, makes an unfuccefsfJl 
expedition to, iL Annual expence of^ to Englajid, in the reign of Henry V. 291. 
Attached to the houfe of York, 443. Revolts under the pretenfioas of Lambert Sim- 
ncl, 444. Sir Edward Poynings fent over to reduce the malcontents in that kingdom, 
475. His memorable rtatute ih. Inetfedtual attempts upon, by Perkin Warbec, 
'477, Ere'-led into a kingdom by parliament, iii 576, note* Is invaded by the Spa- 
nifh general San JoCepho, iv. 4. The cruelty of lord Gray on reducing the Invaders, 
ih. The imperfect ' dominion of England over, 123. Cruel treatment of the na- 
tives, 124. Hiftory of Shan Oneale, 126. Account of the earl of Thomond, Ty- 
rone rebels, 128. Defeat of the Englifli under Sir Henry Bagnal, 129. The earl of 
E (Tex fent over, 130. His ill fuccefs, 132. Treaty between Elfex and Tyrone, 133. 
Ellex fuddenly goes over to England, 134. The truce broke by Tyrone, 136. Ty- 
rone driven into the morafres^by Mountjoy, iB. The Englifh troops there paid with bafe 
money, 152. Is invaded 1% the Spaniards, 153. Tyrone and the Spamards reduced, 
155. Tyrone furrenders to the deputy, 159. The civilization of, undertaken by 
James I. 237. An explanation of the Brdsn la.m, 238. Gavelkind and taniftry, 
lb. Thefe cuftoms abolifhcd, and the EngUih laws introduced, 239. Colonies planted 
in Ulfter, on its falling to the crown by attainders, ib. The plan of civilization con- 
firmed by Charles I. v. 51. The EngUlh proteftants there adopt the puritanical opini- 
«ns, and popular pretenfions of the Englifh houfe of commons, 52. The men raifed by 
Stratford to ferve againft the Scots reduced, 53. Are withheld from entering the Spa- 
niHi fervice, ib. A confpiracy formed to expel the Englifli, 54. MalTacre of the 
Englilh in Ulfter, 57. The rebellion and cruel treatm.->nt of the Englifli extended 
through the other provinces, 59. The fugitives received in Dublin, 60. The Englifti 
of the pale join the Irilh inlurgents, 6i. The rebels defeated in feveral encounters by 
Scots troops fent to fupprefs them, 136. The diftrelTcd ftate of the kingdom by thcic 
dcvaftations, 137. A cefTat ion concluded with the rebels by the king's order, 139. 
Glamargon's treaty with the council of Kilkenny, iSo. A new rebellion excited by 
Rinuncini, the pope's nuncio, 259. The nuncio is driven out of the ifland. 260. The 
garrifons reduced for the king by Ormond, 261. Cromwel is chofen lord lieutenant by 
the council of ftate, ib. His rapid fucceffes there, 266. Is reduced by Ircton, 291. 
A view of the adminiftration there, under the proteclorate of Oliver Cromwel, 337. 
The native Irifh confined to Connaught, 469. Court of claims cre£led to reftore confif- 
tatioBS and arrears to, royalifts, 470. An intended Infurredlion fupprcfTed by Ormond, 

/ 
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471. ^ The cattle of, p'ohibltcd from being Imported to England, 472. SuccelTmn of 
lord lieutenants, vi. 165. Orrnond lt:nt over again, ib. Violent rreafures of king 
James in favour of papery, 230. Tyrconncl made lord lieutcnanr, ib. The copora- 
tion charters i^nnuUfd, and new ones granted, fubjetl to the king's will. 337. I he of- 
fices of government there filled with catholics, ib. 
trdandf father, tried and executed with Grove and Pickering, for the popilh plot, 
vi. 113, ri4.. 

Jreroriy ion- in -law to Oliver Crom\^'el, is wounded and taken prifoner at the battle 0^ 
Nalcby, v. iSi. His i:hara<f^cr, 221. Propofcs to Cromwcl a meeting to confider of 
fcttUng the nation, and biinging the king to a trial, ib. Kis fpecch in parliament againft 
farther treaty with the king, 223. His cruelty on taking Colchefter, 2-^4. Is ap- 
pointed one of the judges to try the king, 240. Is left commander in chief in Ireland 
by Cromwel, 277. His fuccelfcs there, 291. Takes Limeric, and dies of the plague, 
ib. His charad^cr, ib. 

Jjahella^ daughter of the count of Angouleme, is taken by her father froim her hufband the 
count de la Marchc, and married to king John, i. 381. Her children by John, 421. 
Marries the count de la Marche on John's death, 470. Her children by him fent to 
England to vifit their brother Henry III. ib. Henry's bounty of riches and honours to 
them, ib. They are hanilhed, 4S5. 

« , daughter of Philip king of France, contra£led to prince Edward of England, li. 

45. Is married to him when king, 73, Her chara^Vcr and averfion to Piers Gavaflon, 
ib. Is infulted, and fomeof her retinue killed by lord Badlefmere, S6. Gees to Paris 
to mediate between her hufband and her brother Charles the Fair, 89. Her expedient 
to this end, ib. Becoxes acquainted wiih Roger Mortimer, 90. Her intimacy with 
him, ib* Engages in a confpiracy againfl: the king, ib. Affiances her fon to thci 
daughter of the coun" of Holland and Hainault, 91. Lands with an army in Suffolk, 
ib. Is joined by the barons, ib. Her declaration, ib. The city of London declares 
for her, 92. She i alls ^ parliament, which depofes Edward, 93. Is confined ^ on the 
execution of Mortimer, no. 

— — , ^^aughter of Chauki VI. of France, married to Richard II. of England, ii. 219. 
Returned to her fither,' 2 <;o. 

, qaeen of Caftile, an J v/ife of Ferdinand king of Arragon, dies, ii. 491. Her 
daughter Joan married to PhlliD archduke of Aurtria, ib. 

Itaiyj its defencelefs ftatc when invaded by Charles VIII. of France, ii. 475. View of 
Italian politics at that period, ib. League formed againft France, 476. The ft ate 
«f, at the accefilon of Henry VIII. iii. 5. The powers of, confedefate with the empe- 
Charles V. againft Francis I. king of France, 63. The French driven out of, 66. 
The confederate Itiites of, become jealous of the emperor, ib. They league with 
Francis againft him, 76. Character of the writers of, on the revival of learning, 
jv. 337. 

yi/Jg,'s, itinerant, why fir ft appointed, i. 440. Their anfwer to the queftion propounded 
to them by Hengy VIII. rcfpe<5ling attainders, iii. 170. Patents given them, during 
good behaviour, by Charles I. v. 4 ^. Four difplaced by Jamts II. preparatory to trying 
the cafe of Sir Edward Hales, vi. 227. 

yudgtnent of Cody in the Anglo-Saxon law, what, i. 166. 

jfuiiuSf II. pope, his charadcr, iii. 6. Joins in a league with the emperor, and the kings 
of France and Spain, againft the Venetians, ib. Declares war againft the duke of 
Frrrara, 7. Interdicts the council of Pi fa, 8. The Swlfs in his intereft drive the 
French out of Milan, and rcinftiite Maximilian Sforfa, 12. Dies and is fucceeded by 
Leo X. ib. See Leo X. 

■ ■ III. pope, his joy at the return of England to its obedience to the church of 
Rome, iii. 317, His commiftlon to cardinal Pole with refpcdl to church-lands, 

3.8. 

— Agrtrola^ See Afrrtiola. 

— Co: jar. See Ca'/ur. 

yui 'it'^y origin of the appointment of, for judicial decifions, i. 70. 

JunJprtulcKcey revival of the Ror^an, and its advantages over thofe modes which pre- 
ceded its revival, ii. 425. Why it did not become the municipal law of England, 
i/>. 

yurorSf anciently puniftied by fine and imprifonment for finding a verdlft contrary to the 

direction of the judges, iv. 169, 170. 
yr/f-y, a lift of the ptnltanlcal names of, at the time of the commonwealth, v. 309, 

note. 
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jfufice of peace j the fiift inftitutlon of that office, iL 65. 
Jujlkiary^ chief, that office when abolilhed, ii. 65. 

Jujhitan"^ pandeSi, the accidental rinding of, how far advantageous to the revival of civil 

policy, ii. 423. 
Juies^ where they fettled in Britain, i. 17, nott. 

Juxoriy is made bilhop of London, and hi^ih trcafurcr, iv. 419. Refigns, v. 25. Attends 
Charles I. at his execution, 2,46. 



K. 

JCeNDREDj king of Merci i, refigns his crown^ and ends his days In penance at Rome, 
i. 36. 

Kenric, the Saxon, defeats the Britons fighting againft his father Cerdic, i. iS. 
Kenty hiftory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 22. 

, carl of, brother to Edward II. engages with queen Jfabella in a confplracy agalnft his 

brother, ii. 90. Purfues Edward to Briftol, 92. Is enfnared by the arts of Mortimer, 

condemned, and executed, 109. 

, maid of* See Barton , Elizabeth. 
Kiff a tanner, excites and heads an Infurreftiort in Norfolk againft inclofures, iil. 268. Is 

defeated by Dudley earl of Warwic, and executed, ih, 
KUdarey earl of, made deputy of Ireland under 'he duke of Richmond, iii. 115. Is called 

over to anfwer for his condudt, and dies in prifon, ih. His fon, with five uncles, executed 

for joining the Irilh rebels, ih, 
Kilkenny y council of, a ceffation agreed with, by the earl of Ormond, v. 139. Glamorgan's. 

treaty with, 189. Concludes a peace with Ormond, and engages to affift the king, 

259. 

Kilfythy battle of, between the earl of Montrofe and the covenanters, v. 186. 

Kimboitoriy lord, takes^art with the commons, in their difputes with Charles I. v. 76. Is 
impeached by the king, 79. 

King of Engiandy a fummary view of his power as a feudal prince, L 428. Naturally fa- 
voured by the common people, 431. Heard caufes often perfonally in their court, 439- 
Ay who adl under the authority of him for the time being, indemnified from future at- 
tainder by ftatute, ii. 474. Obfervations on this law, lb. Extent of his power at the 
time of Henry VI L 496. 

Kirkaldy of Orangey commander of the caftle of Edinburgh, declares for queen Mary, III. 499. 
Is reduced by" the Englith, and executed by his countrymen, 500. 

Kirkey colonel, his favage cruelty after the battle of Sedgmoor, vl. 216. 

Kirkpatricy the creft and motto of that family, whence derived, ii. 63. 

Kne'vety fir Thomas, engages the French admiral Primauget off the coaft of Brkanny, and 
the two admirals blown up, iii. le. 

K night $y formerly diftinguifhed in battle only by the enfigns on their fliields. L 

feesy the number of thofe eftabliflied by William the Conqueror, i. 434. How the 

number decreafed, ib. 

of fhiresy to affift In parliament, when they firft began to be appointed, I. 484. See 

Commons, 

Knoliesy fir Robert, invades France from Calais, but is defeated by Du Guefclin, iL 
186. 

Knoxy John, the Scots reformer, remarks on his account of the murder of cardinal Beaton, 
iii. 244, note* Arrives in Scotland from Geneva, 372. Infpires the people with zeal 
againft popery, ib. Riot thereupon, ik Becomes chief director of the dngregation ef 
the Lsrdy 375. Inftigates the people and preachers to infult queen Mary on her 
. arrival, fur her adherence to the catholic religion, 389, His infolent fpeeches 
to Mary, on her kind overtures to him, ib. Defends the outrages committed 
in the queen's chapel, 392. Infults lord Darnley on his marriage with Mary, 
417. 
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L. 

LtABOURi the price of, attempted In vain to be reduced by parliament, in the reign of 
Edward III. ii. 197. And commodities, ren^arks on the comparative prices of, at the 

time of H-nry VII. and now, 500, 
Zffa, Roger de, ccmftablc of Chiller, his valiant defence of Chateau G: ilia d for John 

itgainlt Philip of France, i. 387. His generous treatment by Philip when the place was 

taken, 

Lambert J a fchoolmafter, controverts the real prefence, iii. 164. Is accufcd, and 
appeals to Henry VIII. ih, Henry enters into a formal difputation with him, 
166. Is filenc«id, and fcntenced as a heretic, ib. Is burnt with great cruel- 

, is difappointed of the lieutenancy of Ireland, by the intrigues of Oliver Cromwel, 

v: iCi. Folbws Charles II. out of Scocland into England, 2S4. Battle of Worccfter, 
lb Cromwel appointed protc^or by his m^ans, 311. Oppcfes the motion for givin^j 
Cromwel the title of king, 339. Is deprived of his commifTion, and retires with a 
penfion, 344. Engages in the cabal of Wallingford-houfe, 358. Sup^reffcs an infur- 
re£lion of royalifts, and takes fir George Booth prifoner, 363. Forms an aflbciation 
among the officers againft the parliament, 364. Is CaQiiered, ih. Expels the parlia- 
ment, \h, Eftablifhes the committee of fafety, iL Marches northward to meet Monk, 
371. Is committed to the Tower, 373. Efcapcs, 381. Is taken by Ingoldiby, i^. Is 
excepted from the a6l of inde - nity on the rcftoration, 402. Is tried, 422. Is reprieved 
and confined in Gucrnfey, 424. 

Lamleth^ a council fumn^oned there by Anfelm archbiOiop of Canterbury, to inquire into 
the lawfulnefs of Matilda*s marrying Henry L i. 237. 

Lancajlcr^ Edmond earl of, fcnt by Edward I. to accommodate differences with Philip 
king of Franc ii. 23. Makes an unfuccefsful attack upon Gaicnne, 38. Dies, 
ib. 

, Thomas carl of, his character, opulence, and power, ii. 74. Heads a confe- 
deracy of barons againft Piers Gavafton, ib. Comes to parliament with an armed reti- 
nue, and demands the banifhment of Gavafton, ib. Is made hereditary ft c ward, ib. 
Forms another confpiracy againft Gavalton, 77. Raifes an army againft the king, ib. 
Puts Gavafton to death, 78. Infifts on a renewal of the ordinances after the defeat of 
Bannockburn, 82. Combines with the barons to ruin the defpenfers, 84, Oppofe^ the 
king with an army, 86. Is defeated by fir Andrew Harcla, and executed, 87. His 
charafler, ib. His opulence, 103. 

■ , carl of, brother and heir to Thomas earl of, joins the confpiracy of Ifabella and 

Mortimer againft Edward II. ii. 91. Edward delivered into his cuftody, and confined in 
Kcnilvvorth-caftle, 94. Is fufpe^^ed of favouring the king, who is therefore taken out 
of his hands, ib. Is appointed guardian to the young king, 105. 

■ , Henry earl of, is engaged in fruitlcfs negotiations for peace between Edward 

III. and king John of France, at Avignon, ii. 163. Is fent with an army into Normandy, 
165. Is created duke of Lancafter, 175. Endeavours an accommodation between Edward 
and John of France, his prifoner, ib. 

, John of Gaunt duke of, fon to Edward III. accompanies his brother in his ex- 
pedition to Caftile, ii. 182. Marries the daughter of Henry duke of, Ib. Efpoufes for 
his feccnd wife the daughter of Peter king of Caftile, 183. His army in France harafl- 
ed and deftroyed, 1S6. The adminiilration of government committed to him by his 
father, 187. His great authority during the minority of Richard II. 203. Confcquencc 
of his prctcnfions to the ciown of Caftile, ib. His unfuccefsful attempts in Britanny, 
204. His palace at the Savoy burnt by the rabble, 207. Difappointed in hopes of ob- 
taining Caftile, 210. Returns home, 218. Obtains a grant of the duchy of Guienne, 
ib, Relinquifties it, 219. Dies, 227. Succeeded by his fon the duke of Hereford, ib. 
See Hereford. 

•i— — , Henry duke of, his character, ii. 228. Comes over on the embarkation of 
Richard II. for Ireland, 229. Increafe of his army, ib. Seizes Briftol, and executes 
fomc of Richard's minifters without trial, ib. Obtains poffeHion of the king's perfon, 
and afllemblcs a parliameatia his name, 230. Procures his dcpofition, 234. His chal- 
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lenge of the crown, lb. Reficftions on his oftcnfible pretcnfions, 235. Calk a pa^ua- 

ment by his own authority, ib. See Henry IV. 
La-icafier, James, hi> fucccfsful capturcii from the Spaniards, and expedition to Brazil, iv. 

109. Commands the firft fleet fitted oiit by the Eaft India company, 1S4. 
LanJ, See Fe .dal fyftem. 

Latuaisy Peter, a corrupt rninliler of th& duke of Britanny, bribed by Edward IV. to pcr- 
fuade his mailer to deliver up Henry carl of Richmoni, li. 414. Enters into a nego- 
tiation with Richard III. to betray Richmond, 418. Hut to death by the nobles of Bri- 
tanny, 451. 

LniatLcyy bi;fieg(*d by the emperor Charles V. iii. aoi. Charles forced to abandon it by the 

laccours of i-rancis, ii. 

ancj a Milanefe monk, made archbiihop of Canterbury, i. 192. His chara£ler, iL 

Ckjwis Williiim Rufus, 21-;. Dies, 214. 
La/.mo/Wt', his trial fur the popiih plot, vi. izg. 

I'^ngJiUe^ battle of, between Mary queen of Scots and Murray the regent, iii. 445. 

L^i*tgroKj cardinal, ap^binted archbiihop of Canterbury, by pope Innocent III. in oppofition 
to Reginald and John de Gray, 1.393. Rejects king John's propolal towards an ac- 
commodation, 399. Returns toEngland, and receives the king's fulrrriffionr, 404. His 
character, 4C7. Stimulates he barons to an aUirrtlon of their li.crties againil tho op- 
preilions of John, ii, Refufes to publilli the pope's bull of excommi^nication againft the 
barons, 417. Is cited to Rome, and fufpended, j'^. 

LarifJo7vny battle of, between the royalifts and parliamentarians, v. 118. 

Lajcellesy accufes quct n Catherine Howard of incontinency to archbiOiop Cranmer, iii. 185. 
Conflrmi his charge to the lord privy feal, lb. . \ 

Latimer^ bifhop, refigns his biiliopric on the pafling the law of fix articles, and is impri- 
foned, iii. 168. Is again imprifoncd on the accelTion of queen Mary, 300. Is fent un- 
der a guard to Oxford, to debate on tranfubftantiation, 307. Is burnt for hercfy, with 
bifliop Ridley, 328. 

Laud, biOiop of London, his chara£ler, iv. 407. Introduces new ceremonies into the 
church, 408, la offered a cardinaKs hat, ib. Becomes odious to the puritans, 409. 
His behaviour in the confecration of St. Catherine's church, ih. Introduces pi6lures 
into churches, 411. Exalts the regal authority, 412. Is made archbiihop of Canter- 
bury, 419. His ungrateful profecution of William bi hop of Lincoln, 426. Is attack- 
ed by the populace in Lambeth palace, which he is obliged to fortify, 460. Is impeached 
by the houfe of commons, v. 7. Is committed to cuftody, lb. Is tried, 168. And execu- 
ted, ib. Retrofped^ of his conduct and charadler, 170. 
Lauderdale^ duke of, difluides Charles II. from rigorous meafures towards Scotland, v. 410. 
Perfuades the king to admit prefbytery there, 411. Obftruds the union of the two 
kiagdoms, intended by the king, vi. 7. Is one of the cabal miniftry, ih. His charac- 
ter, 9. His being employed, voted a grievance by the houfe of commons, 46. Is 
fent 'own as commifiloner to the Scots parliament, 85. Becomes chief minifler for 
Scotland, 86. His violent and arbitrary adminiftration, 87. His private condudl, 
ih. Brings down highland clans to ravage the country at free quarter, 90. His 
death, 196, note. 

Lauremus, fucceflbr to Auguftine, how he brought back Eadbald to the Chriftian religion, 
I. 28. 

Latitrec^ marflial, the French general in Italy, defeated by the Impcrialifts at Bicoccai iii. 

57. Raifes the fiege of Bayonne, attacked by the emperor Charles V. 65. 
Law^ the firft written code of, in England, i. 28. 
— , the ftudy of, anciently confined to the clergy, i. 440. 

■, civil, the early reception and ftudy of, in our univerfities, ii. 423. Motives 
for its reception, ib. Why it did not obtain to be the municipal law of England, 
424. 

, the common, firft rife of, i. 71. 

, criminal, among the Anglo-Saxons, a view of, 1. 160. 

, feudal, the origin of, traced, i. 423. Its introdu£tion to England, 432. The feudal 
government in England delineated, ih. 
£^wi and proclamations, difference of, explained, iv. 233. 

lAague^ catholic, formed in France by th- duke of Guife agalnft the Hugonots, iii. 506. 
Is revived, 507. Is headed by the duke of Mayenne on the death of Guife, iv. 95. 
Declines on the converfion of Henry IV. 105. 

and covenant, folemn, is framed at Edinburgh, at the perfuafion of Ar Henry Vane, 

v. 134. I5 received by the Engli(h parliament, 135. Is renounced by the Scots parlia- 
ment, 413 U burnt in England by the hangman, 415. 
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Learnwg^ the decline of, from the Auguftan age to the ages of monkiih barbarifm traced^ 
ii. 422. When the loweft point of depreffion may be dated, 46^3. Gradual recovery 
of, ib. Circumftances which tended to the revival and advancement of, in the fifteenth 
century, 503. The ft ate of, in queen Elizabeth's regn, iv. I93. Remarks on the 
ftate of, in Greece, 336. Account of the revival of, in Europe, 337, In Eng- 
land, iht 

Legates a latere, their power and office defcribed, i. 524, 

Legantine court, erected by cardinal Wolfey, iii. 38. Its oppreflions checked, 40. 
Legitimacy of birth, difputes between the civil and eccleliaftical courts concerning, in 

the reign of Henry III. i. 512. Memorable reply of the barons to the prelates on this 

occafion, ii). 

Leicefler, is ftormcd by Charles I. and taken, v. iSa. Is retaken by Fairfax aft€r the bat- 
tle of Nafeby, 1S3. 

, earl of, his infolent behaviour fruftrates the conference between Henry II. of Eng- 
land and Lewis VIL of France^ i. 328. Invades Suffolk, 329. Taken prifoner by KU 
chard de Lucy, guardian of the kingdom, i5. 

, Robert earl of, takes the command of Roiien on his return from the crufade, and 
repulfes the attack of Philip of France on that city, i. 367. 

, Simon de Montfort, earl of, his hiftory, 1. 481. Marries the fifter of Henry III. 
widow of William earl of Pembroke, r^. His difputes with the king, ib. Joins 
with the barons againft him, 4S2. Enters into a confederacy with them, ib. Is placed 
at the head of the council of twenty-four, chofcn by the parliament at Oxford, to regu- 
late the government, 4S4. Their regulations, ib. He procures the banifhment of the 
king*s half-brothers, 485. protefts againft Henry's celTion of Normandy to Lewis IX. 
489. Henry refers the differences between them to Margaret queen of France, 491. 
Confederates with other barons againft Henry, ib. He leagues with Lewellyn prince of 
Wales, who invades the borders, 493. Imprifons the bifhop who publiflied the pope's 
abfolution, 494. Levies war on the king, ib. Takes prince Edward prifoner, 495. 
Reftores him on treaty with the king, ib. His fon fent to tiie aflembly of the ftates of 
France at Amiens, on the appeal made to Lewis, 496. Rejedts the arbitration of 
Lewis, and renews the war, 497. His meffage to the king how anfwered, 498. De- 
feats Henry at Lewes, and takes him prifoner, 499. PropofeR another appeal to arbi- 
tration, 500. His imperious behaviour on this victory, ib. Ruins the trade of the 
nation, and encourages piracy, 501 Is menaced with excommunication, which he 
braves and defeats, 503. Calls a parliament, forms a houfe of commons, and appoints 
members to be fent by the boroughs, ib. Retieflions on this memorable event, 504. 
Employs this parliament to crufh his rivals, ib. His treatment of prince Edward, whom 
he detained in cuftody, 505. Edward efc apes from him, 506. His fon Simon defeat- 
ed by prince Edward, ib. Himfclf defeated and killed at Evefham by Edward, 507. 
Review of his charafter and conduct, ib. His wife andchildren banifticd, 509. riis 
fons aflaftinated their coufin Henry d'Almainc at Viterbo, ib. 

, Thomas carl of, a curious view of his annual cxpence, ii. i03« 
■ , lord, Robert Dudley, created earl of, and propofed as a hufband by queen Eliza- 
beth to Mary queen of Scots, iii. 412. His charader, ib. Is fufpe£tcd of murdering 
his wife, to make way for his expectations of obtaining Elizabeth, 413. Declines the 
propofal of Mary, tb. Is appointed one of the commiffioners to inquire into the condudt 
of Mary, 453. Writes a letter to Mary, recommending the duke of Norlblk to her 
for a huftiand, 468. Difcovcrs Norfolk's defigns to Elbabeth, 469. Reports that Si- 
mier, the duke of Anjou's agent, acquired an afcendancy over Elizabeth by incanta- 
tions, iv. 8. His marriage difcovered to the queen by Simier, 9. Attempts the life of 
Simier, i^. Forms an aftbciation of courtiers for the protection of the queen againft all 
violence or con fpi racy, 22. Commands the forces fent over to the United Provinces, 
33. His tranfaftions there, 34. Returns to England, 36. Advifes the poifoning of 
queen Mary, 45. Returns to Holland, where his condu£t is complained of, 73. Is 
recalled by the queen, 74. Commands a body of forces at Tilbury, to oppofe the 
Spanifti invafion, 78. Dies, 97. Inftance of his magnificent manner of living, 
190. 

Lcightorty is feverely fentenced in the ftar- chamber, for libelling the king and q«ecn, iv. 

415. Recovers his liberty, and obtains damnges, v. 13. 
LeipftCy battle of, between Guftavus king of Sweden, and the Imperial general Tilly, 

iv, 404. 

£sith^ is fortified by the regent of Scotland, iii. 376. Is reduced by the Englifh, 379. 
' Is fortified with great zeal by the covenanters, iv. 446. 
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Lenox, Matthew Stuart earl of, is fent by Francis, with a promife of fuccours, to car- 
dinal Beaton and the queen dowager of Scotland, iii. 196. Entertains hopes of marry- 
ing the queen dowager, 202. Patronifes the proteftant intereft in Scotland, iB. Ap- I 
plies to England for affiftance, ib. Is forced by Arran to fly to England, and marries 
Henry's niece, 205. Is invited to Scotland v;ith his fon lord Darnley, 415. Implores 
jultice for the murder of hi^ fon, 430. Is cited to make good his charge on Bothwel, 
431. Protefts againft the precipitate trial of Bothvvel, who is acquitted, iB. Claims the 
regency, as grandfather to the young king James VI. 442. Appears before the com- 
milfioners at Hampton- court, to implore vengeance for the murdcr^^H^r^bn-y -4-54^. Is 
chofen lieutenant or governor of Scotland, on the death of Murray, 475. Is made re- 
gent by Elizabeth*s allowance, iB, Delivers up the eavl Northumberland to Eliza- 
beth, 498. Is feizcd, and put to death, by queen M£^'s party, 499. 

< , count d*Auhigne created earl of, iv. 3. CaufeXthe earl of Morton to be tried and 

executed, iB, The king taken out of his hand-^ by an affociation nobility, 14* 
Retires to France, where he dies, 15. The kinlnefs of James to his family, iB. 

Lent, the faft of, cftablifhed in the kingdom of Kent, i. 2y. 

Lcnthal is chofen fpeak^r of of the long parliament, v. 3. His anfwer to the king's per- 
fonal inquiry after the five members, 81. Goe^ to Honnllow-hcath, \vi:h the fpcakcr 
of the houfe of lords, to de fire protection from the army, 214. Is reinltated, 215. 
Is chofen fpiaker in parliament under the prote£lorate, 317. Refumes his place as 
fpeaker at the reftoration of the long parliament, 361. Is prevented from going to 
parliament by Lambert, who puts an end to it, 364. Continues fpeaker at its fecond 
reftoration, 372. 

L'*Hoffita/, chancellor of France, his pleas to elude the reftitution of Calais to queen Eli- 
zabeth, iii. 459. 

Leo X. pope, his character, iii. 13. Sends a ve{Tcl with wine and hams to Henry VIII. 
and his court, iB. Excommunicates Lewi^ XII. of France, and all who adhere to the 
council of Pifa, 14. Takes off the excommunication from Lewis, 25. His motive* 
to the fale of indulgences, 51, Remarks on his conduCl on this occafion, iB, The 
produce from the fale of, how applied by him, 52. Bellows the title of Dejender of the 
Faith on Henry VIII. ih. Dies, 55. 

Lfifric, duke of Mcrcia, his conteft with Harold, fon of earl Godwin, i. 126. 

Lalf, the robber, kills king Edmund at a feafl, 1. Si. 

hofpital in Yorkfhire, tumult occafj^ned by an ancient privilege enjoyed by, 
ii. 374. , , 

Leopold, archduke of Auftria, arrelh Richard I. of England, in his return from Palef- 
tine, i. 366. 

Lejhy, Norman, fon of the earl of Rothes, diftinguifhcs himfelf at the battle of An- 
cram, iii. 208. 

, bifhop of Rofs, is appointed by Mary queen of S:ots one of her commifTioneri 

in the caufe between her and Murray the regent, iii. 450. Refufes to reply to Mur- 
ray's allegations at Hampton-court, 454. He and his affociates break up the confer- 
ence, 4(j6. Elizabeth's reply to them, 457. Complains to the Engliili council of 
their infincerity toward Mary, 477. Engages in the duke of Norfolk's confpiracy, 
495. Is imprifoned, 497. 

, earl of Levcn. See Le'ven, 

, David Defeats the earl of Montrofe at Philiphaugh in the foreft, v. 187. Commands 

the Scots army againfl Oliver Cromwel, 278. Follows Cromwel in his retreat to Dun- 
bar, 279. lb ordered to attack Cromwel, and i^ defeated, 280. 

Levellers^ their plan for government after the death of Charbs I. v. 2^4. 

Len/en, LeHey carl of, marches with a Scots army to the afliftance of the Engli(h parlia- 
ment againll Charles 1. v. 136. Joins Sir Thomas Fairfax, 145. AfTjfts in the de- 
feat of prince Rupert at Marfton-moor, 147. Marches northward, and takes Newc^- 
ftle by ftorm, 150. Reduces CarliHe, 18 S-' The king puts himfelf into the hands of 
the army when before Newark, 193. Surrenders the king to the parliamentary com- 
miflioncr?, 199. 

Leiifon, Sir Richard commands a fleet in an expedition to the caaft^ of Spain, iv. 159. 

Attacks the harbour of Cerimbra, ani takes a rich carrack there, ib. 
Lrwcliyn, prince of Wales, applies to Henry IH. for protedion againft the rebellious fon 

Griffin, i. 493. Renews his hoflilities on the death of Gritlin, ib. Is fuccceded by 

Griflin's fon Le well yn,*^. 
— — , fon to Griflin, fuccceds his grandfather in the principality of Wales, i. 493 • 

Reucws the homage to Henry, tb. Confederates with Leiceftcr, and invades Englan'-', 
ib. Is pardoned, but cabals with the barons again, ii. 6. Is fummonsd by Edward I. 
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to renew his homage, lb. Is fubdued by Edward on his non-compliance, 7. Is defeat- 
ed and killed by Mortimer on occafion of new difputes, 8. His brother .David tried as 
a tcraitor, and executed, 9. 
Leti/es, battle of, between Henry III. and bis barons, headed by the earl of Leicefter, 1. 
499. The treaty called the Mtje of, 500. 

i^T, the Grofs king of France, difturbs Normandy, i. 249. Endeavours to rcftore 
William fon of duke Robert, ih. Defeated by Henry I. 251. Was the firft eftablifli, 
er of corporations, and with what view, 43 5. 

, VII. king of France, betrothes his fifter Conftantia to Euftace, eldeft fon of Ste- 
phen king of England, i. 263. Divorces Eleanor hcir^fs of Guienne, 272. Affiances 
his daughter Margaret to Henry, eldeft fon of Henry 11. of England, 281. Anecdotes 
of a conference between him and Henry 11. in religion to Be ket archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, 305. Difgufted at his daughter Margaret not being crowned with prince Henry, 
306. Exhcrts the pope to excommunicate king Henry, gii. Encourages the revolt of 
prince Henry again ft his father, 323 Bcfieges Vernoiiil, in conjunftion with prince 
Henry, 326. His fraudulent behaviour to king Henry here, 327. Has a conference 
with Henry, r5. Difappointcd in another treacherous fcheme againft Roiien, 331. 
Dectives Henry again, 332. Peace concluded between him and Henry, ilf. Becomes 
fuperftitious, and makes a pilgrimage to Bccket's flirine, 336. 

Leu 'is eldeft fon cf Philip of France, married to Blanche of Caftile, niece of John king of 
England, i. 380. The barons of England offer him the kingdom, 418. Arrires in 
England with an army, 41 9. Lofes his influence among the Englifti barons by his im- 
prudence, 420. The barons who adhere to him excommunicated by the pope's legate, 
45S. They defert him, lb. The city of Lincoln taken from him by the earl of Pem- 
broke, 459. The French fleet coming to hh affiftance, defeated by the Englifh, ib. 
Concludes a peace with Pembroke, and goes back to France, 460, Succeeds his father 
Philip in the kingdom of France, 46.^ . 

■' VIII. invades Poit^ou, and takes Rochelle, i. 464, • 

— IX. of France, his chara£ler, i . 489. His condudl towards the Engliflr, ih. 

Obtains a ceffion of Normandy fromHenry III. 483. Henry refers the differences between 
hira and Leicefter to his queen Margaret, 492. Another reference made to h'ti arbitra- 
tion, 496. Decides in favour of Henry, tb. Engages prince Edward in a crufade, 510. 
Dies at Tunis in Africa, ib. His charate, ib. 

■ XL king of France, his charafter, and ambitious views, ii. 373. ProteOs the 
earl of Warwick, 378. Leagues with him and (jueen Margaret, ib, Aflifts War- 
Vrick with a fle t, 3S0. Buys peace of Edward IV. at a tribute during his life, 391. 
Inter vie-.v between them, ih. Farther tnnfaftions between them, 392. Ran- 
foms queen Margaret, 393. Reflections on his condu£V toward the duke of Burgundy 
and his daughter, ih. Concludes a peace with Maximilian king of the Romans, and 
marries the dauphin to his daughter Margaret, 451. 

■ XIL of France, fubdues the dutchy of Milan, ii. 487. Engages Ferdinand of Spain 
to alfift him in feizing Naples, iii. 5. Outwitted by him, 6. Joins in a league againft 
the Venetians, ib. His nephew Gafton de Foix defeats the Spanifh and papal armies, 
but i.' killed, 12. Lofes his conqueftj in Ifaly, ib. Excommunicated by pope Leo X. 

■ 14. Stnds relief to Teroiiane, bcfieged by Henry VIII. 20. Concludes a treaty with 
Fcrdiniind, and offers his daughter for one of his grandfons, 25. Empowers the duke 

Lo.Tgucvillc, prifoner in Englan to conclude a ereaty with Henry, 26. Stipulates 
to pay the arrears of the penfion due to England, ib. Marries Henry's fifter, and dies 
quickly after, 27. 

' XIV. fucceeds to the crawn of France, an infant, v. 322, Meets Philip of Spam 
at the Pyrenees, rnd efpoufes his daughter, 366. Joins the Dutch in the war with 
England, 440. His p'^rfon and charadler defcribed, 457. Forms pretenfions to the 
dutchy of Brabant, in right of his queen, 459. His rapid conquefts in the Low Coun- 
tries, ib. His haughty behaviour to the courts of Europe, ih. The triple alliance 
formed againft him, 462. His art in bringing Charles II. over to the French intereft, 
vi. 12. His fudden irruption into Lorrain, 13. Declares war againft Holland, 23. 
Marches a large army to the Dutch frontiers, 24. His rapid fuccefles in the Low 
Countries, 29. Enters Utrecht, 30. His demands from the Dutch deputies fent to 
implore peace, 31. Is oppofed at laft by the prince of Orange, 37. Enters in o treaty 
with Charles II. to reftore popery In England, 51 Operations of the prlpcc of 
Conde and marfhal Turcnne, 55. Serves as a volunteer under the prince of Conde, 60. 
Takes Conde by ftorm, 64. His reception of the earl of Feverft\am f.^nt witl\ the 
terms of peace to him, 75. Takes Ghent and Vrres, 77. Tre^ity at Nimcgucn con- 
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cluJed, 82. His profperous fiCuation by this treaty, iL His haughty and arbitrary 
treatment of the European powca-s, 197. Revokes the edi£l of Nantz, 224. A league 
formed againft him by the prince of Orange, 249. Informs James of the p.ince of 
Orange's fchemcs, 25U. Receives James kindly on his abdication, 2^9. Hh great 
regard for liteia ure, 2S9, 

LsxviSf Dr. a Wellh phyfician employed to negotiate a marriage between the princcfi* 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. and Henry carl of Richmond, ii. 415. 

Lsydenj is beAeged by the Spaniards, ii). 510. 

Libsriy^ civil, the revival of arts favourable to, ii. 425. Inftance Avowing the barons to 
have been fenlible of this, 426. A regular plan formed by the commons at the com 
mcncement of the reign of Charles I. for the eftablifhment of, iv. 347. 

Lidington^ Maitland of, is fcnt by the proteftant aflbciation in Scotland, called the Congre- 
gation of the Lordf to requeft affiftancc of queen Elizabeth, iii. 377. Is again fent to 
thank her, and requeft further aid, 381. Is made fjcretary of Itate hy queen Mary, 
387. I5 fent tj London with Mary's compliments to Elizabeth, and to require a decla- 
ration of her fuccceifion to the Englilh crown, 394. Enters into a confederacy of Scots 
nobles, to protect prince James, and punifh the murderers of his father, 438, Aflifts 
at the conferences concerning Mary, before the Englilh and Scots commilHoners, 450. 
Encourages the duke of Norfolk in the hopes of efpoufing Mary, 452. Takes part 
with Kirkaldy of Grange in favour of Mary, and is fuppofed to have killed himfclf, on 
the fup predion of the party by Elizabeth, 500. 

Ldburne his cruel profecution in the ftar-chambar, and refolution in fuffcring, iv. 42S. 
Recovers his liberty, and obtains damages, v. 13. Is imprifoned by the parliament for 
his fedicious writings, 263. Is acquitted on trial by the new llatute of trcafons, 288. 
Is again tried and acquitted, during the protectorate, 3H;. 

LiUay an olficcr of king Edwin's army, his extraordinary fidelity to him, i. 52. 

Lilltba/icrof on what occadon this fong was made, vi. 265. 

LimeriCf is bedeged and taken by Ireton, v. 291. 

Lincoln^ tht city of, taken from Lewis by the earl «f Pembroke, i. 459. Is taken for the 
long parliament by the earl of Manchefter, v. 147. 

, John earl of, his family and charatler, ii. 445. Retires to the court of the 
dutchefs of Burgundy, ib. Commands Simners army, and is killed at the battle of 
Stok-, 447. 

LincQlnJhirey infurreClion headed there by Sir Robert Welles, in the reign of Edward IV. 

ii. 376. The infurgents defeated by the king, 377. 

Lindjeyy earl of, is fent to the reli .-fof Rochelle, but is unable to pafs the mole, iv. 391, 
Signs a proteftation againft th:; liturgy, 441. Commands under thid king at the battle 
of Edgehill, v. 108. Is mortally woanded, and taken prifoner, 110. 

Ujlcy Dudley lord, comm.ands the fleet of Henry VIII. in an invafion of Scotland, iiL 
205. 

— , lady, the cruel profecutlon of, vl. 218. 

Ursruturey the ftate of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, iv. 194. 

^Uiur-gyy one framed by a committee of bilhops and divines, iii. 260. In what refpcdVs it 
diflercd from the old mafs hook. Of. Is revifed, 280. Is authorifcd by parliament, 
284. Is fuppreficd by the refloration of the mafs by queen Mary, 302. Is reitored by 
queen Elizabeth, 361. Is abolllhed by the afl'embly of divines at Weftminfter, v. 163. 
Ii again admitted at the rcftoration, 408. 

Loans, arbitrarily exafled by queen Elizabeth from her fu6lje£ts, iv. 170. A general one 
required by Charles I. 362. Perfons confined for refufal, 364. Other opprefliuns ex*- 
ercifed againft them, 365. 

.Loch/e'uht'CMfiy Mary queen of Scots confined there, 111.429. She makes her cfcape 
from thence, 444. 

hockharty is made governor of Dunkirk by Oliver Cromwd, v. 346. His fcruples when 
applied to by Monk to join in reftoring the king, 379. 

hallardsy the followers of Wicklifi'e the reformer, their tenets, ii. 239. Favoured by the 
duke of Lancaflcr, 240. One burnt for herefy, 249. Another, 261. Profeciition of 
lord Cobham a. their head, 267. His tranfa£lions and execution, 268. The points of 
reformation aimed at by them, ib» The dodirines of Martin Luther embraced by them, 

iii. 53. See Hcrijy .ind Rcformaiion. 

LondoHy a flouriihing Roman colony there, deflroyed, and the inhabitants maflacred by the 
Britons, i. 6. Burnt by the Panes, 53. Rebuilt by Alfred, 64, Submits to Willi- 
am duke of Normandy, 174. The liberties of, confirmed, but the inhabitants difarm- 
cd Sv him, 178. A fynod fummoned there, 198. Another, 255. Charter granced to, 
by king Henry I. 258. The citizens fummoned tJ a csuncil to recognize t!ie preten- 
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fions of the em pre fs Matilda, 26^. Computation of the number of its inhabitants at 
this time, 270. Revolts againft Matilda, ih. MaiTacre of Jews there at the coroni- 
tion of Richard 1. 352. Its firft charter of incorporation when granted, 421. Tumults 
excited, there in favour of the barons by Fitz-Richard the mayor, 494. 497, The ci- 
tizens rife in favour of queen Ifabella, and murder the biihop of Exeter, ii. 92. They 
put Baldoc the chancellor in Newgate, and kill him by bad ufdge, 93. Great de-" 
ftiuftion there by the plague, 161. John king of France brought prifoner to, 170. 
Its charter feized Ijy Richard II. 220. The chapter-lands of that fee feizcd by Henry 
VIIL iii. 187. An infurfe£lion of apprentices and others there to oppofe the encou- 
raging foreign artifices, 226. Queen Mai:y*s title acknowledged by the magift rates of, 
in oppolition to lady Jane Gray, 297. Twenty thoufand die there of the plague brought 
from Havre dc Grace, 411. The royal exchange built by Sir Thomas GreQiam, iv, 
18H. The number of foreigners in, at this time, i^. Great plague there in James's 
reign, 205. The number of its inhabitants at this time, ih. Is the centre of all the 
commerce of the kingdom, 212. The continued concourfe of the gentry there difcou- 
raged by James I. 321. He renews the edids againft increafing buildings in, iL 
Brick-buildings in, by whom introduced, 329- Another plague in, 348. Refufes a 
loan to the king, 362. Ship-money levied on it by Charles, iL Refufes another 
loan to the king, 461. Petitions for a parliament, 463. The treaty with the Scots at 
Rippon, adjourned to, 465. Petitions for a total alteration of church-government, v. 
iS. The king comes to the common-council, 82. The city petition parliament, as 
alfo the porters and apprentices, 85. Takes part with the parliament againft the king, • 
100. Its trained bands join the earl of EiVex, in. Sends four regiments of militia to 
Eflex, 127. Its militia ordered out by the parliameut to defend it againft the army, 
210. Petitions the parliament againft the change of its militia, which the populace 
oblige it to grant, 214. The common- council refufe an affeflment to the long parlia- 
ment on its rcftoration, and declare for a free parliament, 375. Lends money to Charles 
11. for the Dutch war, 437. Great plague of, 442. Is burnt, 448. Goo|l cftefts of 
this calamity, Difputes between the citizens and Sir Robert Clayton, lord-mayor, 
about the election of (herifts, vi. 140. Difputes between the citizens and Sir Sohn Moor 
on the fame occafion, 176. A writ of quo ivrrranto iflued againft the city, 178. Con- 
ditions on which the charter was reftored, 180. The mayor, aldermen, and a de- 
putation of the common- council, fummoned to the convention parliament, zyi. ' 

hondon-hridgey when firft finifhed of ftone, i. 422. 

Longchampf bilhopofEly. Stt £Iy. 

Longkard. See Fitz OJhcrt. 

Lffn^uet'iilej duke of, defeated and taken prifoner by Henry VIIL at the battle of Spurs, 
iii. 20. Negotiates a peace between Henry and Lewis 26. 
duchefs- dowager of. See Guife Mary of. 

Lope^y Roderigo, phyfician to queen Elizabeth, is executed for receiving a bribe from the 
Spanifh miniftry to poifon her, i v. 107. 

Lorii, houfe of, their proceedings in fettling the plan of government during the minority of 
Richard II. ii. 202. Their proceedings againft the king's miniftry at the inftigation of 
of the duke of Giouceftcr, 211. The irregularity of their judicial proceedings, . 212. 
The duke of Hereford's accufation againft the duke of Norfolk, 226. Duel between 
them prevented by the king, '227- Tumults among, at the accelTion of Henry IV. 
247. Debattf on the prctenfions of Richard duke of York, 354. Acknowledge his 
right of fucceflion and pre lent adminiftration, 355. Condemn the duke of Clarence, 
brother to Edward IV. 396. Their charge againft cardinal Wolfcy, 111.94. Frame 
the bill of fix articies, for aboliCiing diverfity of opinions in religion, 167. • Henry 
complains to them of the diverfity of religions, 175. Their flattery to Cromwel earl of 
Eflex, ii^. Condemn Cromwel without trial, 177. Petition the king to lay his mar- 
riage with Anne of CI vcs before the convocation, 178. The lord Mountjoy protefts 
againft the bill eftablifhing a council to judge offences againft the king's proclamations, 
200. Pafs a bill of attainder againft the duke of Norfolk, 218, Lord Seymour at - ' 
tainted, 259. Pafs a fcverc law againft ireaTon, which is altered by the commons, 
185 Frame a poor-bill, which is rejeftcd by the commons, 286. Are impatient to 
have the fuccefiion of the crown fettled, 425. Check the commons, by the <jueen'i 
order, from debating on matters of religious reformation, 482. Are rcfufed a confer- 
ence defircd with the commons, 518. The commons difpute with them concerning 
pundlilios, iv. 116. Send a bill to the commons for entailing the crown-lands on the 
king and his fucccflbrs, which is rcfufed, 214. The number of lords in the houfe in 
the reign of James 1. 310. Impeachment of the carl of Briftol and duke of Bucking , 
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ham, 355. Procure the earl of Arudel's liberty, 358. Remarks on their conduft 
during the difpuics between the king and the commons, iB. Pals the petition of right, 
383. Are diflblved, 400. Their interpofition with the commons in the long parlia- 
requefted by the king, 455» A committee of, joined to one of the lower houfe, ap- 
pointed to fit during the recefs of parliament, v. 4.6. A committee of, with one of the 
commons, appointed to attend the king to Scotland, ib. The commons declare an in- 
tention of fetdng their authority afide, without they concur with them, 75, The bi- 
ihops votes in, taken away, 88. The majority of tlfe peers retire to the king at York, 
97. For thofe tranfa£tions wherein the remainder concur with the commons, fee Par- 
iiament. Are obliged to pafs the felf-denying ordinance, 159. Chufe lord Hundfdon 
fpeaker, on Manchefter's going to the army, 215, Rejedl the vote of the commons for 
bringing the king" to a trial, Z3S. The houfe of, voted ufelefs, dangerous, and to be 
aboliflied, z^i. A houfe of, fummoned by the protedVor, which the ancient peers re- 
fufe to attend, 344. Their jurifdi^ton refufed to be acknowledged by the commons, 
345. The peers refume their feats in tlbe parliament following the final diflblution of 
the long one, 383. Charles If. proclaimed, ib. The biihops rcftored to their featf:, 
416. Refufe to commit Clarendon to cuftody on the impeachment of the commons^ 
455, Vote Clarendon's letter to them a libel, 456. Their difputes with the commons 
on Skinner's cafe, vi, 6. Differences with the commons on their altering a money-bill, 
i^. Endeavour to introduce a new teft-aft, enforcing paflive obedience, 57. Great 
difputes between, and the commons, on the cafe of Fag and Shirley, 58. Are prevail- 
ed on by the duke of York to admit an exception in his favour in the new teft-a£l, 109. 
Refufe to commit Danby on his impeachment by the commons, iii. Pafs the bill of 
attainder againft Danby, 119. Refume the bufmefs of the popifh plot, ib The right, 
of the biHiops to vote in Danby's cafe denied by the commons, 127. Rejeft the exclu- 
fion-bill, 149. Free the popifli lords impeached by the com^mons, 212. Take the 
fpeech of James II. into confideration, at the motion of Compton bifliop of London, 223, 
Affume the adminiftration of government on the king's flight, 267. Defire the prince 
f Orange to aflume the government, and fummon a convention, 271. Their \lebates 
•nthe queftion of a new king or a regency, 274. Their conference with the com- 
mons, 275. 

Lords, of articles in the Scots parliament, an account of their inftitution, v. 49. Are 
aboliftiet), ib, 

Lortiy lord, fon of the earl of Argyle, obtains the gift of his father's forfeiture, v. 413. 

Is condemned on the ftatute of leafing- making, 465. Is pardoned by the king, ii. 

Retrofpeft of his life, vi. 169. Is created earl of Argyle, ih. See Argyle , 
"Lorraine, cardinal of. See Gmfe, Advifes his niece, JVIary queen of Scots, to rigour 

againft the Protellant leaders who had taken arms againft her, iii. 421. Concerts a 

mafiacre of the French Hugonots, ib. See Hugonuts, Founds a feminary at Rheims for 

the education of Englifh Catholics, iv. 6. , 
Lotkaire, elder brother of Egbert king of Kent, dipoffeffes his nephew Edric, i. 29. Dc-- 

fcated and killed by him, ib. 
Loudon, lord, is committed to the Tower for figning a lettet fent by the Scots malcontents 

to the king of France, iv. 453. Is made an earl, v. 50. Is fent with other commif- 

fionersbythe Scots to Oxford, to mediate between the king and parliament, 13a. 

Returns diflatisfied, 133. Does public penance for countenancing the royalifts, 

234, 

Loudon-hill, the covenanters repulfe an attack on a conventicle there, vi. 131. 

Lon/d, vifcount, heads an infurre£Vion in the north againft Henry VII. ii. 441. Flics to 

Fla#iders, \h. Joins Lambert Simnel, 446. Suppofed to be killed at the battle at 

Stoke, 447. 

Loa/iers, peace concluded there, between Philip of France and Richard II. of England, 

Louife, of Savoy, mother of Francis I. of France, her charaftcr, iii. 63. Makes overtures 
of marriage to Charles duke of Bourbon, which he reje£ts, ib. Deprives Bourbon of 
his pofleflions by a law-fuit, ib. Concludes an alliance with England, on the captivity 
of Francis, 71. A large prefent exadted of her covertly by Wolfey, on the treaty with 
Henry, ib. 

Low Countries, ft ate of, at the time of Henry VIL ii. 450. See Netherlandi and Umtcd 
Pro'vincea. 

Lucy, Richard de, left guardian of the kingdom by Henry II. during his abfence hi 
France, i. 328. Repulfes the irruptions of the Scots, ib. SupprefTei an invafioji of 
Fleming? under the earl of Lsiccfter, and takes him prifoncr, 329. 
Vol. VI. 3 D 
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LuJloiVf lieutenant-general, obtains command of the army In Ireland on the death of 

Ireton, v, zgt. Engages in the cabal of Wallingford-houfe, 
Ludo'vico, duke of Milan invites the French to an iavaiion of Maples, IL 476. Joins the 

emperor aad other princes in a leagae againft France iBf Milan fubdiied bv the French, 

'Luftcdre^ a Brabancon, commands at Falaifc for John king of England, i. 388. Surren- 
ders the place to Philip, aad enlifts with him againll John, ib 

Lufignariy Guv de, how he became king of Jcruialen , i. 35 ; Lofes his kingdom and 
applies to Richavd I. of England at Cyprus, to eftabliih his title, in oppofition to Con- 
rade, marquis of Montferrat, 360. Made king of Cyprus by Richafd, on quitting his 
pretcnfiops to Jrrufalem, 363, 

Luther f Martin, his character, and the motives of oppofing the fale of indulgences, iii. 
52. Is patronized by the eleftor of Saxo.iy, ih. The progrels of his opinions in Ger- 
many, ib. His doctrines embraced by the Lollards in England, 53. Is wrote agalnft 
by Heyiry Vlll. ih. His Oiarp reply to Hegry's book, iL, The quick progrefs of his 
doftrines, owing to the art of printing, ib. Terms the pope antichrift, 54. Several of 
his difciples take flielter in England, 279. 

Luxembourgj marefchal, defeats the prince of Orange at St. Omers, vi. 68. Is at- 
tacked at St. Dennis by the prince of Orange, the day after the peace of Nimeguen, 
82. 

huxur^y laws agalnil, in the reign of Edward III. li. 19S. 

Lyonsy a general council called there by pope Innocent IV. to excommunicate the emperor 
Frederic II. i. 474. Complaints tranfmitted to it by Henry III. and his nobility, ih. 
Council of, removc<l thither from Pifa, iii. 8. Interdifted by the pope, ih. Renounc- 
ed by Lewis XII. of France, 25. 



M. 

a Scots nobleman, murders Duncan king of Scotland, and ufurps 
the crown, i. 126. Is defeated and killed by Si ward duke of Northumberland, 

\h, 

Macta'i!^ a Scots covenanter, expires under torture Inextacy, v. 4fic>. 

MacgiUj Sir James, is by the Scots parliament appointed a commifTioner to treat witl^ 

Elizabeth concerning Mary, iii. 477. Is difmiffied by Elizabeth without concluding on 

any thing, ih, 

Mackreif Dr. prior of BarlingR, heads an infurreftion againft Henry VIIL iii. 149. Is de- 

ferted by his adherents, taken, and executed, 150. 
Madrtdy treaty of, between the emperor Charles V. and his prifoner Francis I. of France,. 

iii, 74. 

Maeghota, in the ancient German law, what, i, 16 r. 

Magdalene f fifter to pope Leo X. the proauce of indulgences in Saxony afligned to 
her, iii. 51. Farms the fale out to Arccmboldi, a Gcnoefcy 52. Sec Aarcm' 
holdi. 

college, Oxford its conteft with James 11. vi. 440. The prefident and 
fellows expelled, 241. Gifford, dottor to the Sorbonne, appointed by mandate, 
245. 

Magna Cbarfa, Sec Charter of Lihrfm, 

Mahomet y the prophet of the Eafl, a general review the tranfaftions of him and his fol- 
lowers, i. 218. 

Maine, the province of, agreed to be ceded to the duke of Anjou, on the maniage of his 
niece Margaret with Henry VI. ii. 327, Surrendered and alienated from the Engliih 
government, 329, 330. 

Mahifrcyy natural fon of the emperor Frederic II. his conteft with the pope for the crown 
of Sicily, i. 475. A crufade publiihed ugainft hjm, 476. 

Ma^or-generahy eftablifljcd by Cromwcl all over England, v. 320. Their authority re- 
duced, 339. 

Matt land of Lidington,, See Lidington, 

Malherhe'^y ode to Mary de Medicis, writ in 1614, a ftant^a of, iv. 498. 

Malta, knights of, refufc to furrender up their revenues to Henry VIIL iii. 276. Their 

order difTolved by parliament, ib. 
Manbote, in the ancient German law, what, i> 162, mte. 
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Mancheper^ earl of, is by the parliament, appointed general cf an aflbci^tion of fevertJ 
counti'-'S againft Charles I. V. 127. Defeats the royalifts at Horn-cafVle, 131, Takes 
Lincoln, and joins Fairfax in the fiege of York, 147. Aflifts in defeating the king at 
Ma.fton-moor, ib. As alfo at Newbury, 152. Difputes betw-en him and Cromwel, 
155, 156. Goes as fpcaker of ^he houfe of lords, with Lenthal of the commons, to 
Hounflow-heath, to delirc protection of the army, 214. Is appeinted Urd-chamberlain 
by Charles II. 400, 

Manners^ a review of, in the thirteenth century, i. 452. State of, in the reign of Edward 
II. ii. 10 1. During that of queen Elizabeth, iv. 190. A review of, duiing the reign 
of James I, 320. A review of, during the time of the commonwealth, v. 3S4. Great 
alteration in, produced by the reftoration, vi. 287. 

Manfel, chaplain to Henry HI. his enormons pofTcflion of pluralities, i. 473. 

Mamfetdt^ rount commands an army in the fcrvice of Frcdoiic, elcftor palatine, iv. 2S7. 
Is difmiHed, and engages in the fervice of the United Provinces, ih. Is engaged by 
James, and aJiftcd v/ith men to recover the Palatinate at, 308. His men reduced by 
ficknefs, ib. • 

.Mamifarturey ftate of, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, iv. i88. State of, ' in the reign of 
James I. 330. Great increafc of, after the reftoration, vi. 286. 

■Manwayrln^y is impeached by the comrr.ons for his fermon on the regal prerogative in le- 
vying taxes, iv. 3S4. Is promoted to the fee of St. Afaph, 385. 

Mar^ earl of, chofen regent of Scotland, on the death of Lenox, iii. 499. Is obliged to 
conclude a trace with the queen's pirty, i^. Dies of melancholy, at the diftrad- 
cd ft ate of the country, ib. Forms an aflbciation, who feize the young king James, 
iv. 14. 

March y earl of. See Mortimer. 

Marche, count de la, his wife Ifabella taken from him by the count of Angouleme, her 
father, and married to John king of England, i. 381. Excites commotions againft John 
in the French provinces, it. Is taken prifoner by John, 383 Mames Ifabella on 
John's death, 470. 

Margaret of Anjou^ her charafVer, ii. 326. Married to Henry VI. of England, 327, 
Joins the cardinal Winchefter's fadtion agjinft the duke of Gloucefter, ih. Sufpe£ted 
of having fome hand in Gloucefter's murder, 329. Delivered of a fon, 34S> Raifes 
an army in the north of England, and defeats and kills the duke of York, 356. Her 
army under the earl of Pembr:-ke defeated by Edward duke of York, at Mortimer's 
crofs, 357. Defeats the earl ofWarwjc at St. Alban's, ib. Regains pofieffion of the 
king, ib. Retires before the army of Edward duke of York, 558. Confequences of 
the licentioufnefs of her troops, 363. Her army routed at Touton, 364. Retires 
with Henry to Scotland, ib. Endeavours to engage the Scots in her intereft, 365. So- 
licits afliftance in France, 368. Defeated at Hexham, ih. Her extraordinary adven- 
ture with robbers in a foreft, iB. Goes to her father's court, and retires, 369. Enters 
into a league with the earl of Warwic, 378. Marries her fon Edward to the lady Anne, 
daughter to the earl of Warwic, 379. Returns to England on the reftoration of her huf- 
band, but arrives not till after Warwic*s defeat, 387. Ranfomed by Lewis of France, 
393. Her character, ib. 

- of Norwaj^ by what title fhe fucceeded to the crown of Scotland, ii. 11. Guar- 

dians appointed during her infancy, ib. Treaty of marriage between her and prince 
Edward of England, 12. Dies on her pafTage to Scotland, ib. 

— , daughter to Henry VII. married to James IV. of Scotland, ii. 489. Marries 
Douglas earl of Angus, on the death of James IV. iii. 31. Is divorced, and marries 
another nobleman, ii 5. 

Marignan^ battle of, between Francis I. of France, and the Swifs, iii. 34. 

Markhamj Sir George, his oppreiHye treatment by the court of ftar- chamber, Iv. 
422. 

Marlebndge^ laws cnadtcd by the parliament fummoned there by Henry III. after the ba- 
rons wars, i. 513. , 

Donald carl of, appointed rtgent on the death of the earl of Murray, ii. 113 Is 
defeated and killed by Edward Baliol, 114. 

Marriage loith kindred^ an examination of the queftion concerning, with reference to that 
of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Arragon, iii. 100. 

Marfhal\ court ^ abolifhed by the long parliament, v. 45. 

Marfion^mooTy battle of, between prince Rupert and Sir Thomas Fairfax, v. 147. 
Martial laiVy the arbitrary indifcrlminate exertion of, previous to, and during the reign of 
<iuecii Elizabeth, iv, 166. 
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Martin f II. pope, fummons a council at Placentia, to corxfult about refcumg the holy 

land from the Turks, i. 219. calls another council at Clermont, i^. 
, V. pope, elefted by the council of Conftance, ii. 289. Writes Henry VI. a 

fevere letter againft the ftatute of provlfors, 360. 
Martyr, Peter, defires leave to withdraw from England at the acceflTion of queen Mary, 

iii. 301. Is generoufly aflifted by biihop Gardiner, ik. Indignities ufcd to his wife's 

body, 302. 
Martyrs. See Herefy. 

Mary of j^njoi/y queen to Charles VII. of France recovers her hufband from his dejeftion 
on the fiege of Orleans, ii. 306. 

I , princefs, fifter to Henry VIII. married to Lewis XII. of France, who dies quickly 
after, iii. 26. Marries the duke of Suffolk, 27. 

princefs, daughter to Henry VIII. betrothed, an infant, to the dauphin of France 

iii. 37. Is after betrothed to the emperor Charles, 46. Is contradled by treaty with 
the duke of Orleans, 78. The ftates of CaftMe oppofe her marriage with the emperor 
82. The biihop of Tarbe, ambafTador to France, objects to ^her marriage with the 
duke of Orleans, ih. Is excluded from the fucceflion by parliament, 112. Is taken 
into favour on her compliance with the acknowledgment of her father's fupremacy, 144. 
Is illegitimated by parliament, 203. Adheres to the mafs during the fteps to reforma- 
tion in her brother's reign, and, by the emperor's means, obtains a temporary conni- 
vance, 163. Her chaplains imprifonei, 27S. Is remonftrat(?d with by the council 
279. Continues obftinate in the catholic faith, ii . A difcuflTion of her title to the 
fucceflion, 293. Her narrow efcapc from falling into the hands of Northumberland on 
her brother's death, 294, Her meafures to fee u re poflTeflion of the crown, ib. The 
lady Jane Gray is proclaimed at London, 29 The nobility and people flock to her 
296. The lady Jane defertcd, and her title univerfally acknowledged, 297. Caufcs 
the lady Jane and her party to be apprehended, 298. Releafes the duke of Norfolk 
and other prifoners from the Tower, 299. Affe(5ls popularity, 16, Her bigotry, 300, 
Imprifons the proteftant biHiops, ib. Caufe of her profecuti ng Cranmer for treafon 
301. The mafs celebrated before the parliament, 302. All Edward's ftatutes on reli- 
gion repealed, 303. Deliberates on the choice of three hufbands propofed to her, i^. 
Caufe of her firft declared animofity to her fifter Elizabeth, ib. Declares her intention 
of reconcilement to Rome, 304. Invites over cardinal Pole in quality of legate, ih. 
The emperor Charles V. propofes hh (on Philip to her for a hulband, 305. Diflblves 
the parliament for oppofing the Spanifti match, 306.^ Subftance of the marriage arti- 
cles, 308. Remarks of the people on this allianc5?5'iii|4. Infurre^lions on occafion of it, 
309^ Treats her fifter Elizabeth harlhly, 311. Orders the execution of lady Jane and 
her huft>and, 312. Her cruel co»du6l with refpe£t to Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 313. 
Difarms the people, iB. Her fond anxiety for the arrival of Philip, 315. Is married to 
him, 316. Is unable to get her huftjand declared prefumptive heir to the crown, or to 
get him crowned, 319, Imagines heifelf pregnant, i^. Diflblves the parliament, 320. 
Refolves to exert the laws againft herefy with rigour, 325. See Herefy. An ex- 
pl-efs commiflion iflued, more cfteaually to extirpate herefy, 329. A proclamation 
againft heretical books, 331. Sends a fnlemn embafl"y to pope Paul IV. 332. Refolves 
to comply with the pope's demand of full reftitution of all church-property, 333. Is 
deje(£^ed at her huft)and's ncgledV, and going to Flanders, 334. Her oppreftive extor- 
tions from her fubjcas, ib. Is oppofed by Pole and others in her defign of engaging the 
kingdom in Philip's quarrel with France, 340. Philip returns to prefs her to that mea- 
furc, 341. How this was effe<fleil, ib. Raifes money arbitrarily for this war, ib. 
Calais taken by the duke of Guile, 344. Obtains grants from parliament, 347. All 
fales or grants of crown lands by her, for feven years to come, confirmed by parliament, 
ih. Thanks her fifter for referring the king of Sweden's propofal of marriage to her 
confideration, 348. Prepares a great fleet for a defcent on Britanny, which fails, ib. 
' Her health declines, and the caufe of her illncfs, 350. Dies, ib. An eftimate of her 
character, ih. 

— -, daughterof James V. of Scotland, born, iii. 194. Becoites queen by the death 
of her father, ib. Is contraded by prince Edward of England, 196. Is fent to France, 
and betrothed to the dauphin, 254. Is married to the dauphiij, 347. AfTumes the ti- 
tle and arms of England on the acceflion of queen Elizabeth, 367. Treaty of Edin- 
burgh, and fettlement of the adminiftration by this treaty, during her ab fence, 379. 
Refufcs her aflfent to the parliamentary reformation of religion, 381. Refufes to ratify 
the treaty of Edinburgh, 382. Her hufband Francis II, dies, 383. Refufes the defire 
©f the Englifti ambaflador, of ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, or to renounce her pre- 
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tenfions to the crown of England, 3554. Is ill treated by the queen -mother of France, 
and re folves to return to Scotland, ih. Her refcntmcnt on being refufcd a pafHige 
through England, ib. Arrives in Scotland, 366. Shews great regrtt on leaving France, 
ilf. Her character and accon^ipliihments, iL Beftows her confidence on the leaders of 
the reformed party, 3S7. Lofes her popularity by her adherence to the catholic religion, 
i^. Is expofed to infults from this caufe, 38S. Endeavours to gain the favour of John 
Knox, the reformer, who contrives to infult her, 389. Her life rendered unhappy 
through his infolent conduct, 390. Her future errors dcducible in part from this cjulc, 
i^. Is petitioned bv the church on account of a riot at a bawdy-houfe, 391. Outra- 
ges committed on her chapel, 392. Makes an ill-judged claim to Elizabeth, of being 
declared her fucceilbr, 394. Elizabeth's reply to her, ib. An apparent reconciliation 
takes place between them, 411. Elizabeth cvad^^s an interview with her, Hk Divers 
matches concerted for her by her uncles, 412. The earl of Leicefter propofed to her 
by Elizabeth, ih. Is piqued at Elizabeth's duplicity in this offer, 413. Sends Sir 
James Melvil to London to accommodate their differences, ih. The lord Darnley pro- 
pofed to her as a hulband, 414. Is advifed by Elizabeth to invite him, and his father 
the earl of Lenox, to Scotland, 415. Elizabeth inconfiftently againfl the match, 416. 
Reflections on her fituation in being of a differcrrt religion from her people, ib. Is 
exhorted by the general afTcmbly to renounce the Romifh religion, 417. Is married to 
lord Darnley, ib. A confederacy formed againft her at Stirling, 418. Drives the re- 
bels into Argvlefliire, ih* Forces them to retire into England, 419. Elizabeth's de- 
ceitful conduct on this occafion, ib. Pardons the leaders of the confpiracy, il?. Is ad- 
vifed to rigour by her uncle the cardinal of Lorraine, 420. Summons a parliament to 
attaint the rebel lords, tB. A churafter of her hulband Darnley, 421. Incurs his re- 
fentmcnt on her neglcft of him, on dikovery of his weaknefs and vices, »/'. Her at- 
tachment to David Rizzio, i'o. Rizzio affallinated in her prefence by Darnley's order, 
423. Is deta/ned prifoner in her palace, 424. Is reconciled to the banlihed lords, ib. 
Her art in procuring her liberty, ib. ColleCT:'? an army, and drives the confpira'-ors into 
England, ii. Grants them liberty to rerurn home at the intcrcelHon of Bothwel, i^. 
Makes Darnley difavow all concern in Rizzio's murder, and then . leaves him in dif- 
dain, 425. Is brought to bed of a fon, t^. Sends Sir James Melvil to Elizabe'-h with 
the news, iB. Melvil's account of Elizabeth's behaviour on this intelligence, ib. Her 
intimacy with Bothwel, 428. An apparent reconciliation between her and Darnley^ 
429. Darnley blown up with gunpowder in a lone houfe, 430. Is fufpeCted to have 
concerted this murder with Bothwel, it. Is pe itioned by the earl of Lenox for juflice 
againft Bothwel, and others, whom he charged with the murder, ih. Calls a parlia- 
ment, and procures an affociation to defend Bothwel, 432. Bothwel recommended to 
her for a hufband by the nobility, ib. Is feized by Bothwel, to afford her the plea of 
violence, 433. Grants him a pardon for aU crimes, ih. Acknowledges herfclf free, 
and orders the banns to he publilhed for her marriage with Bothwel, now made duke of 
Orkney, 434. Craig, the niiuiiler who is ordered to publifn the banns, firmly rcmonftrates 
againft it, ib. Is married to Bothwel, 435. Is exhorted againft it both by her French 
relations and Elizabtth, 436. The people murmur at thefe gmf; proceedings, 437. A con- 
federacy of nobility formed againft her, who take arms, 438. Is reduced to put herfelf 
into the hands of the confederates, 439. Is conduced to Edinburgh amid ft the rt:- 
proarhes and infults of the people, iL Is fent to the caftle of Lochlevin, ib. An em- 
baffy fent by Elizabeth, in her favour, 440. Four different fchemes framed fur the 
treatment of her, by her fubjefts, 442. Prctcnfions to the regency, il. Is forced ta 
reTign the crown, and concur in a fcttlement of the adminiftration during her long's mino- 
rity, iB Ef-apes from Lochlevin caftle, 444. An affociation formed, and an army raifed, 
in her favour, iB. Receives off-rs of affift incc from Elizabeth, ib. h defeated by 
Murray at Langfide, 4£;5. Retires to England, craving protcftion from Elizabeth, ib. 
Is required by Elizabeth to clear herfelf from the murder of her hufband, 44S, Sends 
lord Herries to declare her rcadinefs to fubmit hf t caufe to Elizcbrth, ib. Appoints 
commiffioners on her part, 450. The conferences opened at York, iB. The fecret 
reafon of the weak allegationii made againft her by .Murray, 452. Elizabeth transfers 
the conferences to Hampton-court, and adds other commiffioners, 453. Murray accu- 
fes her more explicitly, and her rommiliion.rs, refufe to anfwer, 454. Her letters and 
fonnets to Bothwel produced, 455. Is divc<5tly charged with the murder by Hubert 
Bothwcl's fcrvanr, at his execution, ib. The ix-liilt of the conference laid before the, 
Englifh privy-council, 456. Elizabeth's reply to her commiffioners,' 457. Is remov- 
ed from Bolton to Tutbury, under th- cuftody of the earl of Shrewibnry, 458. Refu- 
fes to make any conceffions, iB. A marriage with the duke of Norfolk propofed to her, 
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466. Recelvet a letter from the earl of Leiceller, recommending this mitch, 468, 
Returns a favourable anfvvcr, ik Is removed to Coventry, and more ftriclly guarded, 
470. Writes to Murray, but receives no anfwer, 473. Her party ftrengthened by the 
death of Murray, 474. Receives terms for a treaty from Elizabeth, which fhe agrees 
to, 476. Elizabeth erades this treaty, and convinces her of her infincerity, 477. 
Enters into the duke of Norfolk's confpiracy, 495. Elizabeth remonftrates with her on 
her conduct, 4C1S. Her party in Scotland fupprefled by the influence of Elizabeth, 
500. Her confinement rendered ftridler by the apprehenfions of Elizabeth, 514. 
Writes a pathetic letter to Elizabeth, iv. 16. Her propofal of accommodation, 19. 
Counterfeit Ltters writ in her name by the Engliih miniftry, to difcover her partifans, 
ai. 1$ committed to the cuftody of Sir Amias Paulet, and Sir Drue Drury, 22. De- 
fites leave to fubfcribe Leicefter's a^ociation for the queen*s proteftion, iA. Enters into 
Babington's confpiracy, 45. Is conveyed to Fotheringay-caftlr, 46. Her papers feiz- 
cd, jh. Her anfwer to the information of her approaching trial, ih. Is prevailed on to 
fubmit to trial, 48. Is proved to have confpired againft her fan Jamei, 49. The 
comnriiflfi oners adjourn to the ftar- chamber, London, and fentcnce her to death, 52. 
Her laft letter to Elizabeth, 54, Her behaviour on being ordered to prepare for execu- 
tion, 61. Is executed, 66. Her charafter, ih. Proofs of the authenticity of her let- 
ters to Bothwel, iii, 532. The countcfs of Shrewfljury's fcandalous reports of queen 
Elizabeth communicated by her to the queen, iv. 468, Her refent^nent againft her 
fon for defer ting her caufe, 470. Enquiry into the evidences of her engagement in 
Babington's confpiracy, 47 x. 
Mary, lady, daughter of James duke of York, Is manied to the prince of Ocange, vi. 
•73. Concurs ia the fettlcmcnt of the crown of England on the prince, her huAand, 
278. 

Mafs-idciy reviewed and altered by Henry 1111, ili. 190. Private malTes abolifhed bv 
aft of parliament, 151. The mafs revired by qucjn Mary, 303, Is finally ibolilhed 
by queen Eilizabeth, 362, 

M^ffey^ governor of Clou efter, for the prrliament, his charade r, v. 123. Is befieged by 
the king, i^. His vigorous defence, 127. Is reUeved by the earl of ElTex, 128. 

Mafterr, Richard, vicar of Aldington, in Kent, concerts the impofture of the boiy maid &f 
Kent J iii, 114. ConfeHes the artifice, and is punifhed, 115. 

Matilda^ daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, married to King Henry I. of Eng- 
land, i. 237. 

. , daughter of king Henry I, betrothed to the emperor Henry V. of Germany, i, 
252. Married afterwards tojGeoffrey, fon of Fulk, count of Anjou, 253. Brought to 
bed of Henry, 256. Receives the oath of fealty from the Englifii and Norman nobility, 
il. Lands in England to aflert her pretenfions againft Stephen, 266. Stephen taken 
prifoner, 268. Receives homage of the barons, ib. Gains over Henry bilhop of Win- 
chcfi:er, ih. Cultivates the favour of the clergy, 269. Her charader, 270, Bcficged 
in Wincheftcr, iB. Flies and exchanges Stephen for her brother Robert, 271, 

Matrimony ordered to he folemnlzed by the civil magi ft rate, v. 309. 

MdttUivs^ Toby, cafe of his eicpulnoa from parliament, ftated , iv. 487. 

Maurice, biftjop of London, crowns Henry I. i. 233. 

, el odor of Saxony, the grounds of his qwarrel with the emperor Charles V. iii, 
305. Raifes an army of proteftants againft him, ib. Reduces Charles to grant a peace 
favourable to the proteftants, IL 

— , prince, fon of the eleftor palatine, comes ti England with his brother Rupert, 
and offers his afTiftance to Chi^rles I. v. xo8. See Rupert, Js fent by the king with a 
leinforcement of cavalry into the weft, 1 18. Is ftiipwrecked, 290, 

— , prince of Oi angc. Sec Orange. 

Maiiirai'tn and Gournay, the ktept rs of the dcpofed king Edward 11. murder him cruelly 
by Mortimer's orders, ii. 95. Their fates, ih. 

MaximiHartj king of the Romans, his pretenfions to the government of the Low Countries, 
how fouriled, ii. 4«;o. Marries Anne duchcfs of Britanny, 459. Who is afterward 
forced into a marriage with the king of France, 462. Makes peace with France, arvl 
obtains a rertitution of his daughter's dowry, 466. His conduA as emperor, iii. 6. 
Joins pope Julius II. in the league of Cambray againft the Venetians, ibj, Calls a coun- 
cil at Pifa, in contun£lion with Lewis, in oppofition to the pope, 7. Detached from 
the French intcrcil by pope Leo X. 13. Concludes an alliance with Henry VIIL anti 
Ferdinand againft France, 14. Serves under Henry, and receives pay from him in his 
French expedition, lo. Detaches himfelf from Henry, and allies with Spain and 
France, 25. His incffc^Vual invafion of Milan, and treaty with France and Venice, 35. 
Fis death, and the con'p.tition for the imperial dignity, 40. 
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Mayennty duke of, becomes head of the catholic league, on the afTafliftatlon of his brother 

the duke of Gulfe, iv. 95. 
Maz-anrtff cardinal, fucceeds Richlleu in the French miniftry, in the infancy of Louis 

XIV. V. 322, Temporifcs with Cromwd, 324. His compliment to Cromwul, 34.7, 

C includes the treaty of tne Pyrennees with Spain, 366. Refufcs to fee Charles 11. of 

England, ih. 

Meal (ub phty vi. I38. • 
I\^€aux befieged and taken by Henry V. ii. aS6, 

Mcdwa Sidomaf duke of, is appointed to the command of the Spanifh Invincible Armada, 

iv. 81. His inftruiftions, S2. Difobcys his orders, in failing to attack the Englilh 
fleet, 83. Is worfted and fails to Calais, 84, Is attacked and difconcerted by the 
Engliili admiral, iL Sails northward on his return, and his fleet deftroyed by a llorm, 

Medmiy Catherine de, her influence in the court of France leflened by the enormous au- 
thority ufurpcd by the duke of Guife, and his brothers, iii, 382. Is appointed regent 
on the death of Francis II. during the minority of Charles IX. 383. Her ill ufigeof 
Mary queen of Scots, makes Mary think of returning to Scotland, 384. Remarks on 
her plan ot internal adminiftration, 402. Is forced to embrace the Guife party a^ainft 
the prince of Condr, 403. CoAfents to an accommodation with the proteftants, 409. 
Comes to an agreement with Elizabeth, 411. Concerts, with Philip of Spain and the 
cardinal of Lorraine, a maiTacre of the French proteftants, 420. See Hugonots, MafTa- 
ere of Paris, 501. 

MelnAly James, affaflinates cardinal Beaton, lil. 244. His behaviour applauded in Knox's 
hiftory, ib. note, 

* ' , fir James, is fent ambaflTador, from Mary queen of Scotland, to queen Elizabeth, 
iii. 413. His inftrutllons for negotiation, i^. His account of his cdhverfation with 
Elizabeth concerning his miftrefs, 414. His chara6lcr of Elizabeth on his return, ih. 
Is fcnt again to ElizabLth to notify the birth of pnuce James, 425. His account of 
Elieabeth's behaviour on this occafion, th. 

— — , Robert, is fent by the protcftant afToclation in Scotland, called the Congregation of 
the Lord, to requeft afTiftance from queen Elizabeth, iii. 377. Propofes to Mary a mar- 
riage with the duke of Norfolk, 46(5, 
Memher^ for CountitSy the firft fteps towards fending them to parliament, 1. 484, See Com- 
mons. 

Merchant grants impofitions on merchandize to Edward 1. in their private capacity, U. 

508. 

Merchant-adventurers J the fociety of, when firft formed, ii. 68. 

Mcrc'uy the Saxon kingdom of, its extent, and by whom founded, L 35. Its hiftory con- 
tinued, 36. 

Mertony a fynod called there, to eftablifti ecclefiafticaJ privileges, i. 490. The refolutions 
of, annulled by the pope, ib. 

Metz inefFe<£tually attacked by the emperor Charles V. iii. ^5. 
' Micheifen, the Scots prophetefs, fome account of, iv,,447. 

MiddUfexy earl of, treafurer, his charader. Iv. 302. Is impeached by the means of Buck- 
ingham, 303. His ftne remitted, ib, 

Middletony earl. Is fent commiffioner, on the reftoratlon, to call a parliament in Scotland, 

v. 411. His arbitrary conduft, 465. His commifllon given to lord Rothes, 467. 
MiUnj duchy of, fubdued by the French, ii. 487. Maximilian Sforza reinftated in 

that duchy, iii. 1%. Is attacked by Francis I. of France, 34. The French driven out, 
57. Is invaded again under the admiral Eonnivet, 65. The ci y blockaded, ib, 
Bonnivet obliged to retire by the defertion of his Swlfs troops, 66^ It conquered by 
the Imperialifts under the duke of Bourbon, 76. The invcftiture again granted to 
Francis Sforza, 97. The emperor renounces all claim to, 207. 
Mildmijyy fir Walter, alTerts the royal prerogative in high terms to the houfe of common*, 
iii. 518, 519. 

Mditajy fer^tcc, the origin and nature of, explained, 1. 424. Changed into pecuniary fup- 
plies, 425. ^ ■ 

Miiijia, the firft eftablifliment of, by Alfred, i. 64. Regulated by king Hen^-y IL 334. 
Feudal, the inconveniences attending their fervice, to the kings who fummoned their 
attendance, ii. 15. How their perfonal fervlce became changed into pecuniary fupplies, 
'26. The confequences of this alteration, 30. Law of queen Mary for the regulation 
©f, iii. 352. State of, during the reign of queen Elizabeth, Iv. 187. State of, in the 
ifeign of James I. iv. 328. A bill framed by the common?, and paftsd, taking it into 
their own hands, v. 89. King CharL-s's reply when prefled to paf* it, 91. Is carried iji- 
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to execution without his concurrence, 93. EftablUhment of, by parliament on the rc- 

ftoration, 43O. State of, between the reftoi-atian and revolution, vi. 284, 285. 
Mill, Walter, is burnt tor herefyat St. Andrews, iii. 370. The extraordinary zeal of the 

people in his favour, fi* 
MUlendrunsy or fifty -monarchy men, arc for aboUfhing all government, after the death of 

of Charles I. v. 2 54. 

Miltony John, his opinion of the monkifh hillories of Britain, i. zi. His character as a 
writer, v. 304. His Paradife Loft, how refcui:d from oblivion, ib. Remarks on the 
fate uf the author, ih. His death, 395. 

Mind, human, liiftory of, ii. 422. 

Mitcbely a Scots fanatic, fires a piftol at the archbifhop of St. Andrews, vi. 87. His ex- 

traordinory treatment and execution, 88, 89, 
Mij'e ofLeivei, the treaty fo termed, i. 500. 
Moria, See Anglejea. 

Al'jnarckuiy hereditary and cledtive, a comparative view of, under the feudal fyftem, i. 431. 

Moiiafler'm. fubje£tcd entirL-ly to tne king's regulations, by the parliament of Henry Vlll. 
iii. 112. Rcfledlions on their tendency, 133. CommilTioners appointed to vifit them, 
134. Great abufes charged upon them, ib. Several furrender their revenues, ib. All 

, nuns and friars, who required difmifiion, fct at liberty, 135. * The lefTer fupprcfled by 
parliament, ib. Difcontents among the people excited by the difperfed monks, 149- 
Thc greater monaftcrics fupprefl'ed, 155. Report.*; uf their fcandalous abufes publi/hed 
to bring the memory of them into contempt, 156. Their reliques expofed, particularly 
the blood of Chrlft, ib. And rood of Grace, 157. The number ot them fup pre fT-'d, 
and the amount of their revenues, 158. The hotpitality exercifcd by them, 159. The 
furrender of, confirmed by parliament, 171- The abbots of Colchefter, Reading, and 
Glaftenbui y, executed for treafon, ib, A curious pafiagc from Coke*s Inftitutes, relat- 
ing to the fupprefliion of, 525. 

A'loneyy the value of, among our Saxon anceftors, i. 168. Refledlions on, 170. The 
intereft it bore in the reign of Richard I. 526. Remarks on the higheft intereft it bore 
in the thirteenth century, 514. A view of tlie ftate of, in the reign of Henry V. ii. 
291. The rate of, in the time of Henry VH. 49 1, m c. The intcrcit of, when firll 
fixed by law, iii. 229. The intereft of, how limited in England and France at the 
time of queen Elizabeth, iv. 1S8. 

MonejagCy an explanation of the tax levied by the Anglo Norman kings under that name, 
i. 442. When abolilhcd ib, 

Monkf general, commands for the parliament in Dunkalk in Ireland, where his garrifon 
mutimcs againft him, and delivers the place up to Ormond, v. 261. Is left by Crom- 
wel to complete the redudlion of Scotland, 284. Reduces Stirling-caftle, and fends the 
records of Scotland to London, 292. Takes Dundee, and puts the inhabitants to the 
fword, ih. Reduces the kingdom to obedience to the commonwealth, ib. Commands 
at fea unbcr Blake, in an engagement with the Dutch, 298. Defeats the Dutch fleet 
under Tromp, who is killed, 313, His family and hiftory, 367. His behaviour to 
his brother, who came to engage him in the royal caufe, 370. Marches into England, 
371. Advances without orders, 373. His mcflagc to the parliament, from St. Al- 
bany, 374, Arrives in Weftminftcr, ib. His reply to the thanks of parliament, ib. 
Executes the orders of the parliament in apprehending the refraftory citizens, 375. 
Orders the parliament to dillblve, and call a new one ^ nnd unites with the citizens, 
376. Communicates his intentions to Sir John Granville, 379. Advifcs Charles II. 
to leave Spain fur Holla ikI, ib. Secures the commanders in Ireland in the king's inte- 
reft, 380. The king proclaimed, 383. Receives the king at Dover, 384. Is created 
duke of Albemarle, 400. See ^^7/>«fWfir/f . 

Monks^ Britifli, gaat llaughtcr of, by Adclfrid king of Northumberland, i. 31. Saxon, 
charaderifcd, 82. Their addrefs in working miracles, 96. See Monaftcrics. 

Afonlijb hiftoiians, charaiSter of, i. 21. 

Mmmouthy James duke of, his birth and chancer, vi. 117. His illegitimacy declared 
by the king in council, 118 Defeats th- Scots covenanters at BothwcUbridge, 132. 
Is deprived of his command, and fent abroad, by the influence of the duke of York, 
137. Conies over without leave, 139. Prcfents a petition againft calling the parlia- 
njtnt at Oxford, 157. Engages in a confpiracy againft the king, 180. Abfconds upon 
the difcovery of it, 185. Is pardoned,^ lo 5. Is banilhed, i^. Invades England on the 
accclTionof James II. 212. Is attainted by parliament, i^. Inftances of his mifcon- 
duft, 213. Is defeated at Sfrdgmorc, 214. Is executed, 215. 

Monopolies, enormous grants of, by queen Elizabeth, iv. 155. The pernicious tendency of 
rhefe grants, 170. Debates inthe huufe of commons concerning, 481. Chi-^f part of the na- 
tional trade anj^rolled by cxclufivccompaiues and patents in the reign of James I, 2i2An ad 
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pafled ajrain^, $0%, Are revived by Charles 1. 416. The patents for, all calkd 
in and annulled by James I. 212, 

Monotbclitts^ their hercfy condemned in n fynod at Hatfield, i. 4^* 

Motifori^ Sir William, commands under admiral Sir Richard Levilbn, in an expedition 
to the coaft of Spain, iv. 159. 

Morttacutcy brother of the earl of Warwick, defeats the Lancaftrians at Hexham, ii. 
368. Gains a battle with the infurgciits in Yorkfliire, 375. Created a marquis, 
376. Lea;rues with his brother Warwick againft king Edward, 379. Ivncouragca 
his men to change fides, and drives Edward from his own camp, 380. 381. 

J\fIon!axTu^ Edwasd, a member of the houfe of commons, the arbitrary fpcech of Henry 
VI U. to him, iii. 521, 

Montague, Sir Edward, chief jufticc of the common plea% is ordered by Edward Vf, 
with other judges to prepare a deed for the fticcefllon of lady Jane Gray, iii. 291. 
Is abufed by Dudley duke of Northumberland, for refufmg, ih. His expedient for 
the fccurity of himfclf and the other parties, 292. 

— , is fent with a fquadron to the Baltic, to mediate between Sweden and Den- 
mark, V. 365. Quits hisilation to aifill Sir George Booth and the royalilh in their 
intended rifing, which fails, 378. Obtains, with Monk, the ioint command of the 
fleet, ib. Carries the fleet to Holland, to bring Charles II. over, 384. Is created earl 
of Sandwich, 40O. See 'Sandivhb. 

' , ambaffador at Parii^, fecretly negociates with France, and treacheroufly 

receives a large bribe from Barilloll, the miniller of that court, vi. 79. note. Re- 
turns without leave, and produces Danby'a letter to the houfe of commons, 1 10. 

Montargis^ bcfieged by the earl of Warwick, ii, 50Z. Raifed by the count of Dunois, 
303- 

^ojttcontoury battle of, between the duke of Anjou and the admiral Coligni, iii. 489. 
Alonieag/e, lord, receive? intimation of the gunpowder plot, iv. 220. Communicates it 
to lord Salifonry, Of. 

^lor.tecuculiytht Imperial general, joins the prince of Orange, and obliges Lewis XIV; 
to abandon his conqueft in the Low Countries, vi. 43. 

Montford^ bimon de, appointed a general of the crufade puhliflied by pope Innocent 
IIU againft the Albigenfes, i. 398. For his fon, fee LcicejUr. 

ATontmorency^ conftable, commands the French army, againft the Spanifti under Fhilli- 

. btrt duke of Savoy, iii. 342. Is defeated, and taken prifoner at the battle of Sc. 
Quintin, i^. His fcntiments of the marriage of the dauphin with the queen of Tcot- 
land, 376. Joins the duke of Guife againft the prince of Conde, 402. Takes Roiien 
from the proteftants, 404, Is taken prifoner by theproteftants at the battle Dreux, 
405. Is releafed by treaty, 409. Bcfieges Havre- de-Grace» 410. Takes it by ca- 
pitulation, ib. Is killed at the battle of St. Dennis, 487. 

MontnvHic, the French ambaflador, prevails with Charles f. to feek protedion in the 
Scots army, v. 193. 

Montfofcy earl of, his firft introdu(5lion to Charles I. v. 171. Is imprifoned in Scotland 
for his attachment to the king, 172. Procures duke Hamilton's difgratc with 
the king, 173. Negociates for Irifh troops, to make a diverfipn in Scotland, 174. 
Defeat^lord Elcho, ib. Defeats lord Buriey, 175. Routs Argyle*s forces, and i* 
joined by great numbers of them, 176. Tikes and pluntlers Dundee, ib, Dcfciti 
Urrey and Baillie, 177. Defeats the covenanters at Kilfyth, 186. Is conquered by- 
David Leflcy, 187. Retires abroad, 195. Raifes levies to alfift Charles TI. 270. 
Lands in Scotland, is defeated and taken prifoner, 271. Hia cruel treatment,/^. 
Is executed, 274. 

Morcar and Edivin rebel againft the injuftice of Tofti duke of Northumberland, i. 132- 
Morcar juftifies their caufe, and is madtf duke, M. Head the Englilh againft the 
Normans, after the battle of Haftings, 173. Submit to William the Conqueror, 
176. Attend him to Normandy, 178. Excite a rebellion in the North, 182. Re- 
duced, 183. Their deaths, 194. 

More^ Sir Thomas, remarks on his account of Jane Shore, ii. 514. When fpeaker of 
the houfe of commons, joins the perfuafions of cardinal WoUey to obtain the gratiti 
to Henry VIH. iii. 6r. The j>reat feal taken from Wolfey, and committed to hlm» 
93. Refigns the great feal on the profpei5l of alterations in religion, 106. Retufed 
to fubfcribe the oath regulating the fuccelFion of the crown, enjoined by parliament, 
113. Is attainted by parliament, 114. His cruel perfecution of James Bainham for 
hcrefy, 122. Is tried and executed for denying the king^s fuprcraacy, 127. 128, 
Vol. Vr. 3 E 
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Move J P>-ogcr, an Irifh gentleman, forms a confj^iracy to expel the Englifh from Ire- 
land, V. 54. Hif) ikfign of feizmg the caftle of Dublin dlfcovcred, 56. Is ftiockcd 
v. the barbarities of O'Neale, abandons the caufe, and retires to Flanders, 59. 
Mjrrice, attorney of the court of wards, makes a m«tio» in the houl'e ot commons, 
againft abufes of ecclefiaftical power, iv. loi. Is divefted of his employments, and 
imprifoned, 102. 

— — , a f;cntieman of Devon(hire, is the only friend with whom general Monk con- 
fulteJ cOiicerning the reftoration of Charles II. v. 378, Is made fccretary of flatc 
by the kiog, 400. 

Mortimer^ Roger, lus hiilofy, ii. 89. His firft acquaintance with Ifabella queen to 
Edward II . 90. His intimacy with her,, ib. Joins lfaI)cHa in a confpiracy agaiiil^ the 
king, ib. Invades England with her, 91. Procures the death of the Larl of Arun- 
del, and chancellor B^ldoc, 93. Takes the king out of Lcicefter's cuf^ody, and de- 
livers him to the lord Berkeley, Mautravers and Gournay, 94. Orders the two lat- 
ter to murder him, 95. Attends Edward III. in his army to oppofe the Scots, and 
checks his ardour to engage them, 107. Arrogates to himfelf all authority in go- 
▼ernment, ib. Concludes a treaty with Robert Bruce, 108, His nieafuresto dif- 
appoiivt any combinations againft him, ib» Contrives the deflru<Stion of the carl of 
Kent, 109. Isfeized by the king,iio. Tried and executed, ib, 

, Roger, earl of March, declared fucceirnr by Richard II, ii. 2H. Killed in 
Ireland, %%%. His fons kept prifoncrs- in Winiifor-caftle, by Heury IV. 247. 

Mortimer s Crefs^ battle of, between Jafper Tudor earl of Pembroke, and Edward duke 
of York, ii. 357. 

Mortrta'm^ the firft ftatute of, when paffed, ii. 67. The probable motives of Edward 
T. in this law, ib. How eluded in the time of Richard II. ii. 242. 

Lofton, John, his chara<5lcr, ii. 439. Becomes confidant of Henry VII. ib. Made 
archbifhop of Canterbury, 440. Created a cardinal, 480, 

— , earl of, chancellor of Scotland, becomes jealous of David Rizzio, iii. 421, 
Advifes Darnly to get him cut ofl, 423. Takes the coronation oath in the name 
of the young king James VI. 443. Is appointed commilTioner in the caui'e of Mary, 
450. How he became pofTeficd of a caflcet of Mary's letters, 455, Is appointed 
by the Scots parliament a comniiffioner to manage a treaty with tlizabcth concern* 
ing Mary, 477. Is difmifTed by Elizabeth without concluding on any thing, ib. 
Is diofcn regent on the di:ath of the earl of Mar, 499. Refigns the regency into 
the hands of the young king, and retires, iv. 2. Rcturn-i, and refumes an influence 
over government, ib. Is tried and condemned for being an accomplice to Darnlcy's 
munlcr, by the influence of the earl of Lenox, 3. Hiseiecution haflaied in oppo- 
fition to the interpofition of Elizabeth, ib, 

M^iiinfford^ count de, half brother to John III. duke of Britanny, acknowledgca 
Charles de Blois as fuccelTor to that duchy, ii. 136. Endeavours to acquire poffefiion 
of the duchy, 137. Engages Edward III. of England to patronife his prctenfions, 
ib. Goes to Paris to plead his caufc, ib. Is taken and confined in the tower of the 
Louvre, 138. See the ntxt article. 

■ ^ Janecountcfs of, her vigorous effort"? to fupport her hufband's iuterefl in 
Britanny, ii. 1 38. Is bcfic^cdby Charles dc Blois at Hennebonne, 139. Her vigo- 
rous defence, ib. Is relieved by an Enj'li& fleet, 140. Goes to England tofolicit fai- 
thcr fuccours. ib. Edward goes over to Britanny in perfon, ib, A truce concluded 
f(ir three ye^rs, 141. Takes Charles dc Blois priioner, 153. Her fon obtains pof- 
fefiion of Fritanny, and is acknowledged by France, 179, 

Moun{joy, lord, protefts againft the bill eftahlilhinga council to judge offences againft 
the lung's proclamations, the only proteft againft any public bill during the reign 
of Henry VIW. iii. 200. 

— , lord, isfent lovd deputy to Ireland, on the precipitate return of the carl of 
EHcx, iv. 136. Drives Tyrone and his party into the woods and moralTes, ib. Hia 
fuLceiTts againft the rebels, 11 2- Reduces the Spaniards, and defeats Tyrone, 154. 
Tyrone furrendcra himfelf up to him, 159. 

Mofvbray, John de, ejeflcd from hii inheritance of the barony of Gower, by Edward 
11. at rhe inftance of Hugh le Bcfpenfcr, ii. 84, 

— , Robert earl of Northumberland, excites a confpiracy againft William Rufus, 

i. 217., Dies in confinement, ib, 

Munjlcr, bifhopof, invudea the Dutch territories at the inftigation of Charles IL but 
makes peace with the States, v. 44 j. 
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Muricm^ his account of the military force of England, at tlic tinie ol t'tc Sp invfh 
Armada, iv. 187. 

Murder^ a lift of the legal compofition? for, among our Saxon anccflors, i. 163, 

Jiiurray^ earl of,, appointed by Robert Bruce joint commander of the Sco»s army with 
lord Douglas, invading England on the death of Edward 11. ii. 105. His reply to 
the defiance of Edward III. 106. Retires home, 107. Is* appointed guardian to Da- 
vid Bruce, 111. Dies, 113. 

— , lord James, created earl of, and enjoys the chief authority under Mary queen 
of Scotland, iii 387. Becomes difcontcnted at the marriage of Mary with lord 
Darnley, 417. Joins a confederacy of makontents at Sririii.g, 418. fs ill-ufed by 
Elizabeth on the occafion, 419. Obtains a reftorarion to favour, ib. Is invited hack 
to Scotland by Darnley, 423. Is reconciled to Mary, 414. Obtains leave to retire 
into France, 438. Isappointed regent on thefirll- rtlignation of Mary, 44Z. Arrive*! 
and treats Mary harfhly, 443. Summons a parliament, which condemns Mary to 
imprifonment, ib, Demolilhes the fortrefs oi Dunbar, iO. Raifcs ftircts on Mary*s 
cicapc from Lochlevcn callle, 445. Defeats her at l.angiide, iO. Is required by 
Hlizabttli to jullify his condu»5l toward Mary, 448. Promifes to tome with other 
commiffioners to fubmit his caufe to lUizabeth, ib. Is appointed a commifTioner by 
the kingdom for this purpofe, 450. Th- fecret rtar4ms of the weakncfs of his alle- 
gations agaiull Ntary, 452. JUay^ his full evidences privately before the Englilh com- 
miffioners, and requells Elizabeth's protection, ib, Propofcs queries to Elizabeth, 
453. The conferences transfcTred. to Hampton-court, ib, Accufcs Mary more ex - 
plicitly, 454. Her ccmmiffionci-s refufe to reply, ib. Produces Mary's letters to Both- 
wel, with the confeffion of Hubert, 455. Is dirmiffed by Elizabeth, with a prefent 
for his charges, 458. Propofes to the duke of Norfolk a marriage with Mary, 466. 
His political motives in this propofal, 467. Difcovers Norfolk's defigii to Mary, 469. 
Is affaifinated, 474. His chara<Ser, Vindicated from the atcufations of quctn 
Mary and her advocates, 532. 

Jllufcoiy, a profitable trade eflablifhed with, iii. 351. An embaffy arrives from, to 
queen Mary, 352. An exclu five trade with, granted to the £nglilh, iv. 184. This 
privilege withdrawn, il. 



N. 

AJ A R A, battle of, between Edward the Black Prince and Henry de T ran- 
* » ftamarc, ii. 182. 

iVjwtfj, Chrillian, ftraugc modification of, at the time of the commonwealth, v. 309, 
Naniz^ the edidt of, revoked by l.ewis XIV. vi. 224. 

Naples, conquered by the joint force of France and Spain, iii. 5. Seized by the 
latter, 6. 

Nafdby\ battle of, between Charles 1. and the generals Fairfax and Cromwel, v. i8r. 
Na'vatre^ fituation of that kingdom, iii. 5. Crafty invafion of, by Ferdinand t/f 
Spain, 6. 

■, Anthony, king of, is excluded from all office and favour at the court of France, 
by the influence of the Guife family, iii. 382. Declares in favour of the proteftants, 
383, Is made lieutenant-general of the kingdom, on the acceflion of Charles IX. ib. 
Joins the duke of Guifc againft the proteftants, 402, Is mortally wounded at the 
ficge of Roiien, 404- For hisfon, fee Henry prince of. 

Navarre^ Henry Prince of, is placed by Coligni at the head of the proteftants 
after the defeat of Jarnac, iii. 488. Is married to Margaret, Cftcr^to Charles, 501. 
His mother poifoned by order of the court, ib. Is obliged by Charles to renounce 
the proteftant religion at the price of his life, during the maffiicre of Paris, 502. 
Elies from the court, and places himfelf again at the head of the Hugonots, 506. De- 
feats the king at Coutras, iv. 94. Obtains the crown of France on the death of 
Henry Hi. 95. See Henry IV. 

Navigation AB. one of this nature rcjedled by I^enry VI. ii. 361. Is pa fled by the 
commonwealth parliament, v. 295. Is fufpfnded by Charles II. vi. 21. 

iVfli/y, Engiifti, liate of, in the time of queen Mary, iii, 351. The improvement of, 
by queen Elizabeth, iv. 186, Harrifon's account of her navy, 481. A view of the 
ftate, during the reign of James I. 329. The number of feamcn then employed 
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In the merchants fcrvlce, 33c. Account of the (late of, from the reftoratlon to the 
* revolution, vi. 285. 

Naylor^ James, a quaker, his extravagances, v, 389. Is rcftored to his fenfes by pu- 
iiilhment, ih, 

I^azan Lvod^ the Britifh chief, defeated by Cerdic the Saxon, i. 18, 

Ndle^ bilhop of Lincoln, occafions difputcs between' the two houfes of parliament, by 

^(•fle(^ting on the commons, iv 24<;. Anecdote of him, 251. 
Ncro^ emperor, fends Suetonius Paulinus over to Britain, i. 6. Recalls him, 7. 
J^ctboLrndi, the foreign t»mmcrce of Kngland at the time of Henry VIH, confined to 
thole countries, iii. 225. 7'he arbitrary and fevcre behaviour of the emperor 
Charles V. toward the protcltanfs there, 491. I'hc duchefs of Farnia left gtivcV- 
nefs of, by Philip, 402. The Flemilh exiles became matters of the Brill, 508. 
Revolt of HoUind and Zealand, 509. See Orange, Duke of Alva recalled, 510. 
*i'hc treaty called the paciiication of Ghent, 512. A treaty concluded with Eliza- 
beth, 513. The duke of /\njou comes over to their afTiftunce, iv. Ij. Anjou ex- 
pelltdterim attciiipE on their liberties,- J4. Sctz United Provinces. Spanifti, rapid 
conquers of Lewis XIV. in, v. 459, Settlement of, by the triple league, and 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 463. Dutch, over-run by Lewis XIV. vi. 28. 29. 
JVfL'/V, Sir John, executed for an infurre^lion in Yorkfliire, iii. 181. 
Kri'ilU^ liu^lv de, a line paid to the king by his wife, for leave to pafs a night with 
him while in prifon, 1,446. 

, the po\vcr, connexions, and branches of that family, ii. 335. 336. Ho- 
nours beilowcd on, by Edward IV, 376. 
Kt"-yiiic\'i Crffs^ battle of, between queen Philipa and David king of Scotland, ii. 154, 
^-Itn^Jlna^ a virovince in France, granted to RoUo the Dane, i. 104. See Norman J\, 
J^ciuarkt is bcfie^jed by the parliamentary forces, hut relieved by prince Rupert, v, 

145. Surrenders to the Scots army by rhe Icing's order, 194. 
J\civbnrny lord Conway routed there, by the ^Scots covenanters, iv. 462, 
Jsj'czuimry, biCtle of between Charles 1. and the earl of Eflex, v. 128. Second battle of, 
v. 152. 

JVeit'ccfh'^ the firfl charter granted to the inhabitants of, to dig coal, i. ji8. Is taken 

by ftorm, by the earl of Lev<fii, the Scots general, v. 150. 
» ■ — , earl of, commands for the kin^ in the north of Kng;land, and takes polTefTi- 

on of York, v. 114. Is created mirquis, 1 30. Is rept'llM in an attack upon Hull, 

331. Is befjcgcd in York by the p irliamentjry army, 147. Leaves the kingdom 

in (lifguft, after the battle of Mar(torj-moor, 149. 
I^eiv r.f'^bMd^ the colony of, how peopled, v. 392. 

.Keto forrejl^ how and when made, i . 206. Remarkable accidents happening to the 

family of William the Conquercr in, 229. 
^tn'fut'iidlandy fir 11: dil cove ry of, ii. 503. 

J^le-.v Tofl'y is taken from the Dutch by Sir Robert llolmes, v. 436. Is ceded to the 
Encjlifh by the treaty of Breda, 453. 

AV-rc/wi, the in jtlieniatician and phtlofopher, his charadler, vi. 290. His death, /A. 

AVt/Wa.r, Sir Edward, h nvuk- fecretary of fVate hy-Charles II. on his relloration, v. 
401. Is dirpl;iced by the influence of the duch^f'* of Cleaveland, 431. 

Nh.ntirueff^ con;/rcfs thirc, under the mediation of Charles 11. vi. 63. Peace conclu- 
ded there, Si. T he treaty ratified, 82. 

AV/fV/Vv, Saxon and Norman, wherein they differed, i. 156. The titles of, fold to 
fupply James 1. with money, iv. 248. 

JVoft aidnjfcs, thc vote of, p.iiTcd by the lonp: parliament, v. 223. Is repealed, 229. 

J\'on-c3n/ormiJ}s* ihtix miiiillcrs f je(fted out of their living's, v. 425. Five mile ad, 
4 42. Art ^gainfl conventicles, vi. Declaration of indulgence, 20. '1 he dccla. 
ratir>n recalled, 41. A bill for their relief paffcd, 42. Sec Funtans. 

Ji'or/fii^ an infurredlon there againft indolurcs, headed by Ket, a tanner, ilL 
268. 'I'he infiirj^cnts defeated by Dudley Earl of Warvvic, 

^ — , duke of, ehalkngts his accuftrr the duke of Hereford, ii. 226. The duel 
prevented by Richard H. 227. Hanilhed for life, id. 

> , liigod, Roj^ercarl of, is appointed agent for Henry III. to the council of 

Lyons, i. 474. ObjcCL-i to king John»s right of fubjecting England to the fuprc- 
mucy of Rome, r'^. His adclrtfs to Henry HI. on the pariramcni affembling in ar- 
mour, 483. Is g.ii'ed over to the royal party by prince Edward, 495. Refufos to 
ftrvcin the expedition to Gafcony, and quanels with the king, ii. 43. Rciufes to 
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attend the kinp: to Flanders, M. A new niarefchal appointed in his place for that 
f«rvicc, J^. He and the CuH of Herclord prefent a remonftrance to him on his de- 
parture, 44. Demands of parliament a confirmation of the charters, and indemnity 
for himlclf, which are granted, 16. Obtains a full confirmation of them from the 
king on his return, 45. 
Norjh'k^ earl of» brother to Edward II. engages with queen Ifabclla in a confpiracy 
againft him» ii. 90. 

— , duke of; refigns his office of treafurcrj and retires from court, iii. 30. 

duke of, oppofes the progrefs of the reformation, iii. 1 20. From what mo- 
tives he became an enemy to his nierc queen Anne liolcyn, 140 Prefides as high 
fteward on her trial, 141. Is commiflioned to fupprefs Afke's infurredlion, termed 
the Pilgriniaj^e of Grace, His prudent mealures to diftrefs the infurgcnts, I52. 
Prevails ou them to dilperfe, 1^. Routs auoiher iniurredlion, and puts their officer* 
to death, 153. Propofes the framinjx of the bill of fix articles to the houfe of lords, 
167, The repartee of one of hiH chaplains to him, concernlnt^ the celibacy of priefts, 
526. Prccures a commilfion to conimiL Croniwel to the Tower, 177, Influences the 
kin^ to a cruel pcrfeoution of heretics, on his niece Catherine Howard becoming 
queen, 180. Isappointed to command in the war againll Scotland, 192, Attends 
Henry in his invafion of i) ranee, 206. Is checked by the king in a fcheme of ruining 
Crannier, ii.^, A review of his fcrvices and honours, 216. Is, v/ith his fon the earl 
of Surrey, commirted to the Towtr, 217. Surrey exL*cuted, ai8. Is attainted by the 
parliament, iA. Ordered for execution, but faved by the king's death, 219. Is re- 
leafc ' from confinement by queen Mary, ^99. His attainder revtrfed by parliament, 
503. Advifes Mai y to the Spanifli alliance, 305. Is fen t to fupprefs Wiat*s infur- 
re6lion in Kent, but is forced to retire by a defertion of his troops, 310. 

— — , the young duke of, is appointed Uvutenuht of the northern counties by queen 
jllizabeth, iii. 378. Is appointed one of tht commiifioners in the caufe between Mary 
queen of Scots and Murray the regent, 450, Kntcrtains h pes of marrying Mary, 
452. Tranfmitb Murray's queries to Elizabeth, 453. Hi- charatfter, 465. A marri- 
age with Mary propofed to him by Murray, 4C6. Obtains the countenance of feveral 
of the nobility to this fchenie, 467. Secures the concurrence of France and Spain, 
468. Receives intimations from the queen of her knowledge of his negotiations, 469. 
Endeavours to difcredit the reports raif<;d ajrainft him to the queen, 470, Is com- 
mitted to the ^J'ovver, and his friends taken into cufi:ody, ib. Is rekafed on promiie 
of thinking no farther of Mary, 472. Renews his corrcfpondence vi^irh Mary, 495. 
Enters into a confpiracy with the duke of Alva, againft Elizabeth, 496. His Icheme 
flifcGvered by lord Burleigh, ih. Is tried, 497. Executed, 49S. 

Nurbam^ caftle cf, conference there, between Edward I. and the Scots parliamcnf, 
to determine the right of the crown of Scotland, ii. 17. 

Normans^ origin of the name, i. 51, Their firft invafions of France, ih. And England, 
See IViUhm. Their tharacficr, 136. 235. 

Norman Barons^ confpire againft: Williim the Conqueror, i. 195. Supprefled, 197. 
Inilancc of their voting inEnglifh councils, 296. 

Normandy y ititU^ by KoWo {he Dane, i. 104. Hiftory of his fucccITors, 105. Cha- 
radier'of the Normans, 136, 235, William, duke of, obtains the crown of England, 
175. See IViliiijm the Conqucnir; and Bohrt, Invaded by Philip of France, on the 
news of Richard I. being imprifoned in Germany on his return from the crufade^ 
367. Philip repu!ftd3t Roiien by the earl of Loicefter, ib. John inverted with the 
duchy of, on his brother Richard'j^ death, 379. Taid under an interdid on account 
of the bifliop of Beauvais*s captivity, who is furrendcrcd, 380. Two Brabangons 
left governors of it, by John, on his leaving it, 388 Rccovirred by Philip, t,Z~), 
The barons of, how differently circumftanced from rhofe of other countries durinj; 
their connexion with England, 406, The ftates of, how^ compofed, 436. Formally 
ceded to Lewis IX. by Henry III. of England, 489. is fuddtnly invaded by Edward 
III. J44. Caen fcizcd and plundered, 145. Calais taken, 157. Is invaded by four 
French armies, 331. Finally reduced to the governnieRt of France, 332. 

Nonhy Sir John, joins Sir Frances Urjke in his expedition to Portugal, iv. 88. Com- 
mands the Englifh forces f.nt to reduce Britanny for Henry IV. 108. Is lent to 
reduce infurreclions in Ireland, ih. Is deceived by the treacherous negociatious of 
Tyrone, and dies of vexation, I 28. 

North'ivep p-afiagc, three attempt? for the dlfcovery of, made by Sir Martin Frobifhcr, 
iv, 184. D avisos fir aits difcovcrcd, /Z'. Attempts for the dilbovcry of, made iii ilic 
rcigoof Jamcsl. 332. 
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Northampton, a council called there, by King Henry 11. in which Thomai a Beckce 
is condemned, i. 2^5, Battle of, between Henry VI. and the earl of Warwic, ii, 
553- 

JVon/fi/OT^<rr/jflr/, hiftory of the Saxon kinfrdom of, i. 30. 

, carl of, defeats earl Douglas at Homeldon, ii. 251. Rebels againfl Henry IV, 
and leagues with the Welch and Scots, 252. His fon defeated and killed by the 
king, 254. His fubmiflion accepted, iL Retires to Scotland, and is killed in an 
irruption into England, '256. 

, Dudley carl of Warwic, made duke of, iii. 282. Determines to ruin So- 
mcrfet, Caufjs Somerfet, hisduchefs, and friends to be arreRed, ii>. Trial and 
cirecution of Somcrfct, 2S3. Endeavour^ to get TonUal tifhop of Durham attainted, 
but is difappointed by the commons, 287. His meafures in the ceiling of a nevr 
j>arlianicnt, ii^. His rcprcfentations to induce the king to alter the fucccfTion, 289. 
Places his own emilfaries about the king, 290. Abufcsche clJcf jufticc. Sir Edward 
Montague, for refufmg to draw the deed of fcttlcncnt for lady Jane Gray, 291. 
'procures the patent to be paffed, 292. Endeavours to get the two princeffes Mary 
and Elizabeth into his power, 294, Proclaiais the lady Jane Gray, 2,95, Is difcon- 
ccrced at th(^bad afpe(ft of affairs, 296. Takes the camnidnd of the army, 297. 
Is deferted by his army, and proclaims queen Mary, iL is apprehended, 29S. Is 
tried and executed, ih, 

1 earl of, offers to releafc Mary queen of Scots from her confinenicnc in En* 

gland, iii. 470. Enters into a ncgociation with the duke d'Alva, and raiCes an in- 
furreiStion with the earl of Weftmoreland in the North, 471. Is taken by Murrav, 
and confined in tlie caftle of Lochlcveu, 472. Is delivered up and executed, 498, 

, earl of, isfent by Charles I. to command his army againft the Scots, iv. 462. 
Retires from Newcaftle on the rout of lord Conway at Newburn, lA. The command 
by his illnel's devolves on Strafford, 463. Joins the parliament againfl the king, 
V. ro2. Retires to his feat, 126. 

J^ofthumbcrhndj extrafflof fome curious particulars from a houfliold boek of an old carl 
of that family, ii. 519. 

Norivjy^ maid of, See Margaret, 

Noriviib, hifhop of, leads out a criifade againft the Clementines, ii. 24 j. 

— — , John lord, is beGeged by the duke of Normandy in Angoul^ne, ii. 143, 

His ftratagcm to fave the garrifon, fi. 
J^othtghamy countcfs of, difcovcrs on her death-bed, to queen Elizabeth, her treachery 

to the earl of Eflex, iv. 161. 
— , earl of, and lord high admiral, isfent to Spain to ratify the peace with, iv. 

216. Sentiments of the Spaniards at fight of hi^ train, ib, 
J^oi/a Bchia taken from the Dutch l>y Sir Robert Holms, v. ^36. See Netv-Tork, 
Noival, cliaplain to quuen Elizabeth, opefily reproved by her for fpeaking irreverently 

of the fign of the crofs, iii. 464. nuU, 

O. 

Titus, his account of a poplfh plot, vi. 95. His birth and charatSler, 98^ 
Is examined before the council, ik Inconfiftencies of his narrative pointed our, icr. 
Obtains a ptnlion, ic6. His evidence againft lord Strafford, 15O. I.s hcavjiy inx-d 
J or callini^ the duke of York a popiih traitor, 193. Is convidcd and fentenccd for 
perjury, 212. 

cx ofTtcio, arbitrary admin iftration of, by the court of eccleCaftical commifDon, 
iv. 25. 

0V<?, hifhop of Baieux, uterine brother to William the Conqueror, left joint admini- 
ftrator ol the kingdom with William Fitzofborn during his brother's abfcnce in Nor- 
mandy, i. J 78. Afpires to the popedom, 207. Seized by William, and confined 
during his rei^n, i^. Engages in a coiifpir^jcy agninft William Rufus, 213. 

Offi^ king of Mcrcia, Jiis dcfcent, i 36. Succeeds Ethelbald, ih. His wars, 
His treacherous murckr of Ethelbert king of the Eaft Angles, 37. His pious deedi 
of expraiion, Impofes the tax of Feter's pence, tf>. Endows a rich monaftry at 
bt. Aiban*s, i6. Enters into an alliance with Charlemagne, iS, Makes a rampart 
againft the VVcl'.h, 38. note, 

Oi:y, colonel, ^ne of the king's judges, is ftizcd in Holland, brought home, and exe- 
cuted, v. 421. His cluracfter, ib. 
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§iavc ih: Dane^ hU charadler, i. loi. Confirmed by Englifii biftiops, and canonized 

by the church of Rome, ib, 
OU man nf the v:mnta i/u. See AffaJJlnSm 
Oldco;}ic^ Sir John, ^^ct Cobham» 
{yNeaie, Hugh. Sec Tyrone, 

■ — , OwciJ, enters into a confpiracy with Rinuccini, the pope's Icg^atc, againft 
the lord lieutenant Ormond, V. 259. Enters into a correfpondcnce with the par- 
liamentary generals, %6o Is reduced by Cromwel, 264. 

§^N€aUy Sir Phelim, engages in Roger Mere's confpiracy to expel the lingUfii from 
Ireland, V. 54. His cruel maflacre f>f the Englifti in Ulfter, 57. Forges a com- 
miflion from the king for his infurredion, 61. b taken and executed by Ireton, 
V, 291. 

— — , Shan, his hiftory and chara<Sler, iv. 126. 

Opddm, the Dutch admiral, is killed in an engagement with the duke of York, v. 43?, 

drange^ prince oi, taken prifoncr by the French on the defeat of the duke of Britaniiy, 
ii. 457. Gained over, and released, to pcrfuade the young duchefs to a marriage 
with the French king, 461. 

, William prince of, is condemned as a re!>el, and his pofleflions confifcatedby 
the duke of Alva, iii. 509. Unitesthe townsof Holland and Zealand into a league 
againd the Spanifh government, ib. Sends an cmbally to implore the alliftance of 
Elizabeth, 510. Concludes the treaty called the Pacification of Ghent, 512. Con- 
cludes a treaty with queen Elizabeth, 513. Is aflafTmated by Gerard, iv, 29. 

, Maurice prince of, fucceeds the earl of I.eicefter in the government of the 
United Provinces, 74. Battle of Tournhoit, 109, Renews the war with Spain on 
the expiration of the truce, 505. 

« — , William prince of, is married to the princefs Mary of Engl ami, v, 47. 

— — , William prince of, is educated by John Dc Wit, vi. 25. His charaiter, i^. 
Is appointed general and admiral of the United Provinces, 26. Is made Stadtholder, 
34. Unites the Dutch to oppofc the conquefts of Lewis XIV. 36, Is joined by the 
Imperial general Montecuculi, and obliges the French to abandon the Low Coun- 
tries, 45. His obftiuatc battle with the prince of Conde at Scncffe, 55. Is unable to 
prevent the lofs of Bijuchaine, 64. Is defeated by the French at St. Omers, 68. 
Coiries over to England to marry the princefs Mary, 72. The marriage concluded, 
73. Ct»ncerts with Charles the plan of peace, 74. Attacks the French, army the day 
after figning the peace at Nimeguen, 82. Remarks on his condut5l vvith refpci^:! to 
Englifh affairs, 248. Forms aleague againft Lewis XIV. 249. Refufcs to concur in 
the defigns of James 11. 250, His reply to the king's folicitations by Fagel, 25 1. His 
inftrudions to Dykevelt, his envoy to England, 252. Applications made to him by 
the Englifh, ih. Is formally invited over to England by the principal men, 253. The 
motives which induced him to liften to the overtures of the Englifti, 254. His pre- 
parations to oppofe king James, 255. His declaration publifhod, 259. Embarks, 
260. Lands at I'orbay, /77. Declines treating vvith the com miflj oners, and marches 
for London, 265. Orders the king, on his return after his lirft flight, not to approach 
London, 268. Is defired by the peers to affumc the government, and to fummon a 
convention, 271. Summons the convention, ib. Summons a convention at Edin- 
burgh, 272. Receives an offer of the crown of Scotland, ib. His eondu«il during the 
meeting of the convention parliament, 277. His declaration to a meeting of peers, 
278. The crown fettled on him and the princefs, 279. 

Grdainnsy a council of, formed in the reign of Edward 11. by parliament, to govern 
the nation, ii. 75. Ordinances framed by, 76. Aim particularly ac Piers Gavaft 
on and banilh him, ib. 

Ordeal^ in the Anglo-Saxon laws the feveral fpeciesof i. 167. 

Ordinance^ the fclf-denylng one, paflcd by the long parliament, v. 159. 

(jrknty. earl Bothwel made duke of, iii. 434, The banns ordered to be publlflicd be- 
tween him and queen Mary, ib. Is married to her by the bilhop of Orkney, 435. 
Endeavours to get prince James into his power, 438. Raifcs an army to oppofe a 
confederacy of nobles formed againft him, ih. Flies to the Orkneys, and fublifts by 
piracy, 439. Efcapes to Denmark, where he dies miferably in prifon^ ib, 

, bifhopof, marries Mary queen of Scots to Bothwell, iii. 435. Is appointed 
one of the commifTioners in her caufe, on the part of the khig and kingdom. 4iO, 

OrUansy city of, beficged Uy the carl of Salifbury, ii. 303 Succeeded by the earl of 
.Suffolk on his death, 304. Cannon firli fuccefsfully applied at this fiege, ib. Bat- 
tle of Herrings 305. The Duke of Burgundy recals his troops from the fiegc. M Dif- 
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trc fs of tilC town md garrlfon, ib. Join d'Arc enters it with a convoy, 309 A 
fccond conVoy enters unmoleded, ib. I'he Eng-Hfh repulfcd from feveral of their 
pofts, 310. Amazement of the befiepers, ib, I'he fjcge raifed. 31 1. ^ce J^an 
d*Arc, Is befie^ed by the duke of Guife, iJi, 409, Guife affaillnated there ib. 

I , Lewis duke of, difputcs the adminiftration of affairs with the duke of Bur- 

j^undy, on the infanity of Charles VI, ii. 270. Reconciliation between them, /^.' 
aflailinattd by the duke of Burgundy, ib. For his natural fon, fee Dunois. 

* ■ , duke of, taken prifoncr at the battle of Azincour, ii- 277: Obtains a neu- 
trality for his demefncs, 305. Ranfoms himfclf, 325. 

, Lewis duke of, difputes the adminillration of Fi'ance during the minority of 
Charles Vm. with the princefs Anne of Bcatijeu. ii. 452, Obliged to fly to the 
court of Britanny, ib. Commands the duke of Britanny's forces againft the invafion 
of France, ib. Taken prifoncr by the French. 457. Releafed to promote the kin^ 
of France's fuit to the duchefs of Britanny, 461. Succeeds to the crown of France, 
487. See Leivis XII. 

Ormcjhy, left j ufliciary of Scotland on the return of Earl Warrenne to England, ii. 49. 
The Scots irritated *;t his oppreffions, jo. Flies to England, on the appearance of 
William Wallace, 51. 

Qrmcnd^ earl of, reduces the Spanifh general San Jofepho in Kerry, iv. 4. 

— — , earl uf, his fuccufles agaiaft the Irifb rebels, v. 137. Engages the juftices and 
council to adhere to the king againft the parliameni, ib. Concludes a ceffation with 
the rebels by the king's order, 138. Sends over troops to afliil the king, 139 Gla- 
morgan treats with the Irifh rebels without his knowledge, 189. Refigns Dublia, 
and all other places, by the king's order, to the parliamentary forces, 195. Concludes 
a peace with the council of Kilkenny, and engages it to affilt the kii»g\ 258. Nar- 
rowly efcapes from a confpiracy formed againli liirn, 259. Retires to France, 260, 
Returns back, ib. Reduces the parliamentary garrifon, 261, Befieges Dublin, 
264. Is defeated by a fully from the city, ib. Again leaves the Ifland, 266, Comes 
to England to concert a confpiracy againft the protetflor, 347. Is forced to fly, ib. 
Is made fteward of the houfehold, and created a duke, 400. Is made lord lieute- 
nant of (reiand, where he fupprtffes an intended infurreilion, 470. Renionftrafes 
againft the Engljfti ad prohibiting the importation of Irifh cattle, 471, Is fcized by 
Blood, but refcued, vi. 16. Is again fent lord lieutenant of Ireland, 165. His ad- 
miniftration vindicated, by his fon Oflbry, againft lord Shaftcfbury, 167. Is recalled 
by king James, 230. 

Ofrrc^ king of Deiri, and Eanfrid, king of Bernicia, apoftatife to paganifm, and both 
perifli in battle, i. 33- 

Ojhiii, Ihort account of the fiege of, by the Spaniards, iv. 159. mte» 

yjforyy lord, of, fon of the duke of Ormond, his hold fpeech to the duke of Bucking- 
ham, vi. 16. Commands in the fleet under prince Rupert, 42. Juftifies his fa- 
ther's adminiftration in Ireland againft lord Shaftcfoury, 167. Dies, ib. 

OJivaldy king of Northumberland, recovers the difmembcred parts of his kingdom, 
and reftores the Chriftian religion, i. 33. Gives the Britons a final defeat, ib. 
Slain by Penda, king of Mercia, 34. Hiftory of his fucceffors, ib. 

Oitcrburnc^ battle of, ii. 2 1 9. 

Ot^wiy^ the poet, his unhappy fate, vi. 293. 

Overtury^ Sir Thomas afiilLs young Carre, the king's favourite, with good advice, iv, 
244. His imprudence in the altalr of lady F^ftcx, 246. I s committed to the Tower, 
by the deceitful contrivance of Rotheftrr, ib. Is poifoned, by order of Somcrfet and 
his lady, 247. His remarks on the Englifti navy, 330. 

Oiitlaivs^ whether eligible tn parliament, iv. 208. 

Ox/fjrJ Umvcr/ity, by whom fir ft founded, i. 72. The parliament, afterward called the 
t>md parliament, aflcmbles there, 483. The provilions of, enacfted, 484. See 
Barons. Ledures on civil law, vvh'^ii firir read there, ii. 424. When firft ere(2:cd 
into a biftiopric, iii. 159. The p^rliamcnt removed thitht r by Charles I. on account 
of the plague at London, iv. 348. This parliament diffolved nn the plague nppear- 
ing there, 352. Negociations there for 3 peace bctv»'een the king and parliament, 
V. TT2 The king endeavours to form a parliament there, in oppofition to that at 
I^ondon, 144. 

, carj of, invites Henry VU. loan entertainment, 498. Fined by the king 

for his retainers, 4^^. 
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pACKj alderman, makes a motion In parlkmcnt for giving Crorawel the title of 
■* J^Sng, V. 339. 

J^agetj fecrctary, remonftrates to Lord Seymour the impropriety of caballing agaioft 
his brother, the proteAor, iii. 255, Informs the protedor of hispraftices, and ad- 
vjl'es him to recurn from Scotland, to guard agalnlt them, ^72. Adheres to So- 
merfet in his dillrefs, 272. Advilbs Mary to the Spanifh alliance, 305. 

Falat'mate of the IVjtne. See Fred^rh. The Englifli undertake the recovery of it, iv, 
308. 1 he attempt faih, ///, Treaty of WeftphaHa, v. 321. 

FaltjUnCy ftate of, at the arrival of the crufadcrs, Richard I. of England, and^Pkilip 
of France, i, 3J9, 

Palmer^ Mrs. See Cleveland, 

— , Sir Thomas, is employed by Northumberland a fpy upon Somerfet, iii. 
283. His accufation agalnft Somerfet, ib. Is apprehended for joining the party of 
the Lady Jane Gray, 298, Isex-icuted, i^, 

FanMj\ legate from pope Innocent lil. to Philip, in his expedition againft king John 
of England, his private inflru<5lions, i. 401, Propofes an intervieu'' with John, 
ib, Procuics his fubmiflion to the pope, ib. Receives the rcfignation of his king- 
dom, amd homage from him, ib. Excommunicates the carl of Aibermarle and his 
adherents, 461. 

Papacy y the feat of, how fixed in Ttaly, ii, 24a. 

Pafai authoriiy^ the popular fentiments of, in the reigti of Edward III. ii. 194. Re* 

nownced by Henry VIU. iii. 113. See Reformation. 
Par^ Catharine, married to Henry VIII. iii. 200. Is made regent during Henry's ab- 

fence in Fiance, 2c6. Ht-rnarrQW efcape from impeachment for herefy, 215. Hef 

prudent evaiion of this danger, 2 J 6. Marries lord Seymour foon after Henry s 

death. 255. Dies in child-bed, 256, 
Parhy maflacre of the Hugohots in that city, on die Eve of St, Bartholomew, iii- 

501, Sec Fiance 
Parker y archbifliop his chara<fler, iv. 24. 

, bifiiop of Oxford, is violently appointed prdfident of Magdalen -hall, by 

James II. vi. 240. 

Parliament, EngHfli, a view of, in its feudal form, i. 433. By what titles the cler- 
gy obtained feats in, ib. The importance of the barons in, ii. The commons not 
originally a part of, 434. Compofed wholly of military tenants, ib. When uJu- 
ally afiembled, 438. That fummoned at Oxford in the minority of Henry HI. 
grants, in his name, a renev/al and confirmation of the great charter, 463. Rc- 
tulesfupplies to Henry, 470. 475. The Spirited remonllrances of, to the king, on 
his demand of a fupply, 479. Grants a fupply on a folemn confirmariun ot the 
great charter, 480. AlTembles, dreffed in armour, 483. That tenned the one 
meets at Oxford, ib. A fupreme council of twenty-four chofen by, to regular e the 
government, 484. Tho firft efiorts toward fending reprefentativcs of counties to, 
ib. Regular fclhons of, appointed by the council of barons, ib. A committee ap- 
pointed by the council of twenty-four, of equal authority with, to adl in the inter- 
vale of the fellion^i, 486. One called by Henry, which authorifes him to rcfume the 
government, in confequence of the pope's abfolution, 491, One fummoned by Lei- 
celler after the battle of Lewes, which appoints a council of nine to adminifler go- 
vernment. 502. Again fummoned by Lciceller, and the houfc of commons regu- 
larly formed, 50.1. Approves of the ordinances of the reforming barons, after the 
civil wars were ended, 512. Other laws enaAed in the rcigrj of Henry III. 
'I'he firll fummoned by Edward L reforms the admioiftration of jufticc, ii. 3. The 
barons prohibited coming to, except fummoned by writ, 28. Grants fupplies to Ed- 
ward for a French war, 39. Is awed into a confirmation of the two charters by the 
earls of Norfolk and Hereford, while the king is in Flanders, 44. A fummary view 
of the fuppliet. granted to Edward I. 68. " The banifhment of Piers Gavafton de- 
manded by Thomas earl of hancafter, 74. Procures the government to be vefted 
in a council of twelve, 75 . PalTcs a fentence of forfeiture and perpetual exile again fl 
the Defpencers, 85. Depnfcs Edward II. 93. A council uf regency formed by, to atfl 
durmg the minority of Edward III. 104, Ratifies Mortimer's treaty with Robert 
Bruce, 108. Condemns Mortimer to death, 110. AfEfis thfi king in his cndea- 
Tours to rellorc Edward Baliol in Scotland, and its advice to Jiiaij IIJ. Grants fup- 
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filer, to afijft the prctcnfion? of Edward to the crown of France, fzz. Tsfumnione^i* 
by prince Edward during; his father's ahfence in Flanders, but no fupplies obtained^' 
1 25. Remarks on the prcfent power of, 1 26, Its conditional granf s to the king i^. 
Hefolutions of, on his nfTumcd title as king^ of France, 127. Lramesan a(5l for rc- 
drcfe of grievances before the making the required grants, 134. Is prevailed on to 
repeal this a(ft, ij/'j. AdvJfes the kiii^r to break the truce with Philip, and makes^ 
grants for the renewal of the war, 142. The confj deration it arrived to, in the 
reign of Edward }\\. 100. Its frequent endeavours to abolifh purveyance in this 
reign, igt. Attempts in vain to reduce the price of labour, 197. Settlement of go- 
vernment eflablifheTl by, during the minority of Richard II. 202. Is difiblved, and 
the increafe of its aurhority fhewn, so.^ Inapofes a poll, tat, and the alarming cou- 
fequences of it, 205. Its peremptory deputation to the king, 211. Its undue com- 
pad with the duke of Gloucefter and his party, 214. Proceedings againft the mi- 
jtiftry, aij. The irr-egularfty of their condutSt, 217. Influence of the. king over, 
and cheir compliance with, his meafures, 513. Adjourned to Shrewfbury, ^25. 
Grants Richard the duties on wool and leather for life, with other fubfidies, iL Be- 
fore their difTolution vert the parliamentary authority into a committee of twelve 
lords and fix commoner'^, rb. names ofthecommiflioners, iL note. Heads of the accufa- 
tion prefented to, againft king Richard, 231. Depofes him, 434. A6t againft herefy, 
240. Repealed, 241. The repeal fLipprefTed by the influence of the clergy, Confu- 
lions in, at the ?icceflion 1>i Henry IV. 347, Oppofes his attempt to exclude females 
from the fucceflion, 260. Advlles the king to feize the temporalities of the church, 
li^. Renews the iame advice to Henry V. ^69. Grants to Henry, after the battle of 
Azincour, 278. 285. Cauies which co^itributed to encreafe its influence in govern- 
ment, 291. Appoints'a q^w arrangement of adniiniftration during the minority' 
of Htnry, VI. 292. Ref-ufcs fupplies to the duke of Bedford, regent of France, 3I4. 
One called at St. Kdmundibury, 328. AT^ikes the duke of York prote6lor during plea- 
fure, 349.' Rcfumes all the grants to the crown fince the time of Henry V. 351. 
That of Coventry, remarks on, 360, The title of Edward IV. recognized by. 
366. y\ttainders revcrfed, i/>. AdV of forfeiture and attainder palTed agalnfl-, 
Henry VK and his queen, and their party, 366. Summoned at the reftoration of 
tl'enry VI. 382. Mtw fyfleoi of attainders and r^verfals, ik Summoned by Ed- 
ward on his refloratioh, 388, Their grants to the king toward a French war, 389; 
Refic(53:ions on che inconliflcncy of their proceedings, 396, 397. One fummoned by 
Richard III. recognizes his authority, creates his fon prince of WalcF, and makes 
grants, 417, Attainders reverfcd on the coming in of Henry VII. 436, Expedi- 
ent for qualifying the king*s prior attainder, 437. Entail of the crown, how man- 
aged, if: Attainders of the York party, 438. Grants a fupply for the afliflance 
of the duke of Brltanny, 457. Grants fupplies to the king for a war with France, 
464. Paffes a law to indemnify all who adt under the authority of the king for the 
time being, 474. Grants Henry another fubfidy, 479* Its obfcqiiioufnefs to his 
opprefuvc meafures, 491. Chufes Dudley, the miniftcr of hit extortions, fpeakery 
ilf, Star-cha.-.ihcr autburity confn-mcd by, 497. The king's fuit for murder limit- 
ed vvlthin a year and aMay, //;. Benefit of clergy abridged,-//^. Statutes againfl rc- 
tdinera, and for other f^hitary purpofes, 498. Law permitting the entailment of 
cftatcs to be brol e, 499. Review of other laws pafled hy Henry VIL 501. The 
firll of Henry VIII. attaints Empibn and DiidWy, the miniftcrs of the extortions of 
Henry VII. iii, 4. Redrefles fome abufes in the late reign, ib, twte. Grants fup-" 
plies for a war with Fr;incc, 9. Impofes a proportional poll-tax, 13. Grants of, tci 
Henry, hy the influence of cardinal Wolfcy, and of Sir Thomas More, 61; PafTey 
nn atSb againft levying annates, 104, Continues to abridge the papal authority, in: 
the regulation oi monaOcries, and ele<5lion of bifliops, 112. The fucceflion of the 
crown regulated, ib. Declares the king fupreme head of the church, 114. Attaints Sir 
1'homas More, and bifliop Fiftier, ib. Unites England and Wales, i^. Paflesaii 
aclof attainder againft the accomplices the Holy Maid of Kent^ 125. The IcfTcr 
monaftcries fupprcffed by, 135. Farther progrcfs made in the union between Eng- 
land and Wales, ib. The grofs flattery of the fpeaker of the commons to the king,. 
144. Reafcns affigned for annulling the king's marriage with Ann Boleyn. r^. 
The princefs Mi^ry and Elizabeth ilkgitimated, and the fucceflion fettled on the 
king*s iflue by Jane Seymour, ib. All authority of the bifliop of Rome renounced, 145. 
P^lfcs the bill of fix articles, for abolifhing diverfjty of opinions in religion, 167. 
Ena^ls that royal proclamations fliaU have the force of laws, 1 60. Yet paffes a fla- 
tutc declaring that tlic king's proclamations fliall not infringe the laws or cuftoms- 
*f the realm, ik Confiraia the furrendcr of tlic monaftcries, 171. Diflolvci tb« 
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«>tder of St. John of Jerufalem, or knight<t of Malta, 176. Grants, \^irh reludb 
ance, fupplies to Henry, ib. Inftance of its fcrvilc comi i'ance with Henry's ca*- 
prices, 526. Condemns Dr. Barnes for herely, iBo. Attiiiuts queLn Caiharinc 
Howard and her aflcciaces, 186. Pades an adl to fecurc the viitue of Henry*s 
future wives, 187. Ireland eredled into a kinj/dom by, 526. Ratifies the future 
decifionsof the commiflioners appointed by the king* to eibbiilh a religion, 188. Pro- 
hibits the r cadi no- of the bible f» the lower clafics of the people, 189. Grants fup- 
plies for a French war, 199. Enads that oiTences agaiiiA the king's proclamations 
ihall be judged* by a council of nine, ib, £nforces obedience to the Et uJUian of a CLrifr 
tian Man^ publifhed by Henry VI 11. joo, Rcftores the princt fTts Mary and Eliza- 
beth to their right -of fucceflion, ^03. The ftyle of the king's regal title fettled, 
iL, The king*s debts contradlcd by a general loan remitted, ib. Another oath of 
the king*s fupremacy impofed, The law of the fix articles mitigated, ao4- 
Grants another fabfidy, Z09. Beftows on the king all the uuivcrfity and hofpital 
revenues, ib. The abjcdl flattery beftowed on the king, aio. Henry's fpccch to, 
on proroguing it, ib. Attainder! of the duke of Norfolk, 218. A recapitulation 
of the llatutes palTcd by Henry VIII. 222. Remarks on the ftatute granting him 
the dutiesi of tonnage and poundage, Z24. One lunimored by the duke of Somer- 
fct, pyotetfior, 249. The wholefome laws paffed this fcflion, /y. J^ord Seymour 
condemned, 259. Celibacy recommended to the clergy, but their marriage ptr- 
micted, 260. Heavy taxes laid on money and trade, 527. Deprives the proteifldr 
of all his offices, and fines hhn, 274. Paffce a fevere 3£t againll rioters, ib. Interelt 
for money declared illegal, 205. The new liturgy authoriled, 284, A<5ts pafied , 
againft treafon, and making provifion for the poor, 285, 286. The Tatln mufs cele- 
brated in, at the accelTion of queen Mary, 303. The f,:iecies of treafon limited, 303, 
The queen's legitimacy eftabhltcd, ib. All Edward'i ftatntes of religion repealed, 
ib. The duke oi Norfolk's attainder reverfed, ib* Is dilTolvad, for oppofm;^ the 
Spanifii alliance, 306. A large fiim fent over by the emperor Charles V. to bribe iht 
new one, 314. Gardiner's fpeech at the opening The caution of, withre- 

fpc(5l: to the pretenfions of Philip, Is diffolved, 315. A new one fummoned, 
which revcrfcs the attainder of cardinal Pole, 317. Implores fcrglvenefs ot the 
pope, for their defe6lion from the church of Rome, /A. Its caution to prevent the 
refumption of church lands, 318. Revives the fanguinary laws again li heretics, lb. 
Tenths and firlt fruits reftored to the church, 333. Subfidies granted by a new one, 
347. All fales or grants of crxDwn-iands by fhe queen, tor feven years to come, con- 
firmed, ib. Law for regulating the miliiia, 352. The firll l.iw for the rep:ur of 
the highways by a general parifh duty, 353. The joy difcovered at the acceliion of 
queen of Elizabeth, ^55. A new one called, by whom the title of the queen is re- 
cognized, 360. The newly erected monafteries fuppreffed, i./. All ft itutcs of £d - 
wardVi. conci:rning reli;>ion, rcllored, 361. The nomiijation of bilhops given to 
thi crown, ib. The mats aholiObed, and litur^-y reftored, 362. The queen's roy- 
al power over all his dominions ilroagiy afferted, and the affertion of the papal autho- 
rity fubjec'ilcd to the penalties of treafon, 408. Laws againft prophefying and witch- 
x:raft,iZi. Supplies granted to the queen, ib, Elizabc'th's I'peech at the diiTolution of, 
427. A new one fummoue J, after an interval of five yeirs, 478. 1« prohibited, by 
the queeri'i order, from meddling from any matters of ft ate, ib, RcfleAions on her 
haughty treatment of, and her declared notions of t^e proper objetfld of its at- 
tcnion, 485. Laws pafftd thh fcilion of, 486, A Iplnted fpeech of Peter 
Wentworth, a commoner, in favour of liberty of fpeech in, 516. Petitions 
the queen for church j*eforrpation, inftead of proceeding on the bill introduced 
ced for that purpofe, 518. Supplies granted by, to the queen, iv. 5. Laws againft 
pofery, ib. Confirms the afTociation for the protection of the queen, 22. Ap- 
points a regency, in cafe of her violent death, 23. A fevere law againft Jefuits and 
popilh priefts, ib, Elizabeth's fpeech, on the application made by the commons for 
farther religious reformation, 26. Ratifies the fentence againft Mary queen of Scots^ 
and petitions for h^r execution, 53. Grants fupplies to the queen, on the defeat of 
the Spanifti armada, 86. PalTes afevcrelaw againft recufants, loi. Vufes fup- 
plies The queen's fpeech to, 103. Its Itgiflativc power checked by Elizabeth, 
J 73. Tyranical ftatutes pafTtd by, 175, One fummoncd by James 1. 206. Ap* 
points comiflioncr at the king's defire, to treat of an union between the two 
kingdoms, 214. Becomes jealous of the regal premgative in ecclefiafticid affairs, 734. 
Buckingham lays before it an infincere account of the treaty for the Spauilh match, 
which the king and prince vouch, 303. The king's fpeech relative to a war with 
Spain, 301. An aA againft jjionopoUes, ^0%, One fummoaed by Ch^irlcs L on \iis 
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I •cccfilon. ,'543- Its ill humour, owing to difguft againft Buckingham, 245* Othejt 
contributing caufes, i'.. is adjourned to Oxford on account of the plague, 348, Thq 
king layfi his nece (Tit ies before it, /i. Refufesfupplies, 349. DifTolved, on the plagucj 
appearing at Oxford, 352. A fccond called hy Charles, 353. A third fummoned, 
373. The king^s threatening addrtfs to it, M. The petition of right pafled, 385. 
which is followed by a grant of fupplies, 386. Is diflolved, 400. Is fummoned after 
tleven years interval, 452. The king's pleas to procure fupplies, 453, 1$ abruptly 
difTolved, 459. Meeting of the long, v. 3. An a6l for triennial parliaments pafled, 
24. Attainder of Strafford, 40. Adl againft adjourning and proroguing the parlia- 
ment without its ov/n confent, 41, The ftar-chamher, and high commifTion court, 
abolifhed, 44. Qther arbitrary courts fuppreffcd, 45. Adjourns, and appoints a com- 
mittee of both houies to fit during the recefs, 46, Appoints a committee to attend, 
the king to Scotland, /ff. Makes a prefcnt, with acknowledgments, to the Scottifli 
army, wliich are now difbanded, 48. A day of thankfgiving appointed for the nation- 
al pacification, tL Applies to the earl of EJTex for a guard, 51. Votes the king's 
interfering in a bill depending in, to be a breach of privilege, 73. Refle(51;ions on the 
uncertainty of parliamentary privileges, ih. Petitions or addrcfles received from di- 
VL^rs bodies of the common people, promifing to protetSt its privileges, 85. Is petition- 
ed by a body of women, 86. 'I'he hifhops votes taken away, 87. Threatens the 
queen with an impeachment, iL PafTes tbe militia bill, 89. Raifes an army, apd 
appoints the earl ufEffex general, 96. Obtain? loans of the people, 97. St nds con- 
ditions of agreement to the king, 98. Stops all remittances of revanue to the king, 
lOI. Their fleet intercepts fuppiies from the queen for the king, 102. Its haugh- 
ty reception of the king's overtures, 105. Votes an addrcfs for a treaty after the 
battle of Edge-hill, III. Its demands in the negotiation at Oxford, iia. Fof 
the operations of its forces agaioft the king, fee £Jf^x, fValler, Fair/ax, Cramtuel^ 
&c. The military operations condutSled by a committee of both houfes, 1x4, The 
fecret meafuret! and delpotic authority of this committee,/^. Applies to Scotland 
for aliilbnce, J31. .Sends commifTioners to engage the Scots to confederate with 
them, 134. Rec^ive«i and enforces fubfcription to the folemn league and covenant 
335. Remits money to Scotland, to raife an army, 136. Meafurcs taken to fupprefs 
the Irilh rebellion, 137. A committee of, fent to Ireland, is excluded the council 
by the influence of Ormond, 138. Laysan excife on beer, wine, and other commo- 
dities, 14a. Publifiies an ordinance for retrenching a meal a week, toward the public 
fL-rvicc, ii/. Is wrote to by the king, but rejects his oifers of^ treaty, 143, 144. The in- 
dependents form a party in, 155. Differences between Manchefter and Cromvvel. 
Ti?. Palfes the felf-denying ordinance, 159. Receives propofals from the king for a 
treaty, 161. Sends commilfioners to Uxbridge, 162. Summons an affembly of di- 
vines at Weflminfter, for reguUtipg religion, 163, Demands of the commiflioners 
at Uxbridge, as to religion, 164. Demands as to the militia 165, Demands with 
regard to Ireland, 166. Otlier demands made to the king, ih. Return of the com- 
rnilTjonc/-s, 167, Execution of Laud, 168. Publiflies the kings' letters taken at 
Nafeby, 1S2. Refufes a treaty with the king, 188. IlTues orders for fecuringhim, 
if he came ro Lortdon, il^. Rt preaches the king with Glamorgan's tranfa(5Hons in 
Ireland, 189. eflabiiflics the prefbyterian difciplinc, 190, But refufes to admit the 
flivinc right of it, 191. ReRrains the power of excommunication, i^. Is informed 
by the Scots of ihv. kit^g's arrival in their army, 194. Sends frefli propofals to the 
king, 196. 'Irc'dfh with the Scots for delivering up the king, 197. He is deliver- 
f d to the commiifioners ftntfor him, 198. Propofesa redudiop of the army, 201 . 
The army begins to mutiny agrunfl its auL*hority, 202. Send propofalbfor their go- 
ing to Ireland, 203. Votes to difbaod all who refufe that fervice, 204. Difcoveis 
Cromwei's f Jiemes, and prepares an accufation againfl him, 206. Its opprcfTive adls 
render it odious to the pcoiiic, 207. A review of its civil adminillration. i6. Or- 
ders out the London militia to defend it againfl the army, 210. Enters into a 
negotiation with the army, i^. Appoints Fairfax gcocral in chief of all the force?, 
5,13. Is obliged to vote according to the inflru^lions of the army 214. Is for- 
ced hy tbe pripulace to reverfe a vote for the change of the London militia, i^it. 
^rhcir fpeak£:r<i apply to the army for protection, il. New fpeakcrs chofer^, and 
defence prcpare(l for, 215. The old fpeakcrs reinllated by the army, Of. Ne- 
gotiates again with the king, 222. Votes againft any farther negotiation with the 
kmg, 223. Declares the Scots enemies, 228, Endeavours to regain its liberty 
during rhc abfetice of the army, and fends to treat w^ith the king, 229. The points 
debated between thcrn, 230. Difavows any ct>ncurrcnce in the feizure of the kin^ 
by the army, 236. Is furrounded hy the army, iL Proceeds to a conclufion of 
the treaty with the king, i^. The prelbyterian mcmhers excluded, and confined 
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fey colonel Pride, 237. The remaining members revcrfe the formef proceedings, 
ih^ See Cwnmons. Its proceedings after the battle of Worccfler, a88. Erects a 
high court of juftice to try offences againft the commonwealih, 289, Sec Com- 
pioniuealth. Frames the navigation 3(4, 295. Grants letters of rcprifal againfl the 
United Provinces, ib, Refufes to admit the apology of the Dutch for Trompc's 
condudl, and commences war with the States, 297. Set B/uh^ Ayjcuty &c. The 
army remonflrates for a new one, 300. Is violently diflblved by Cromwcl, 301. 
Kefle(5lions on its proceedings, 302. A new one lummoncd by Cromwcl, 307. 
Chara6ler of it, 308. Regulations in government and religiop propofcd by, 3C9. 
Orders marriage to be folemnized by the civil magiftrnte, ib, Religns its autho*. 
rity to Cromwel, aio. One fummoned by the protedor, 315. l he equitable 
plan of cleAion, 316. Is reproved by the protestor f(»r difputiiig his authority, 317. 
Is forced to reco>»nize his authority, and ii> then dilTolvcd, 318. A new one cho- 
fen by the protedor, 338. VoTes a renunciation of the royal fam.ily, ib. Amo- 
tion made byjepfonfor beftowing the crown on Cromwel, ib. The fame motion 
made in form by alderman Pack, 339. This motion agreed to, and a committee 
appointed to perfuade the prote<flor*s acceptance, ib. Confirms his protedloral 
authority, onhisrefufal of the title of king, 343. Is again afTLmblcd in two 
houles, as formerly, 344. Is diffolvcd, 345. One called by Richard Cromwel, 
357. Votes againft the council of officers, 359, Is dlffolved by their influence, 
$b. The long one reftored by the council of officers, 361. Difcovers a defign form- 
ed for refioring the king, which is fiipprefltd, 363. Cafhiers Lambert, and 
vcfts the command of the army in commillion, 364. Is expelled by Lambert, //. 
Is again reftored, 372. Reduces the army to obedience, Is dclired by JVlouk 
to fend the regiments out of London, 374. Monk arrives, £^nd is thanked, ib. 
His reply, ib. Its authority difputed by the people, particularly by London, 375. 
Orders Monk to march into the city to ftize the refradlory citizens, ib. Is ordered 
by Monk to fix a time for diflblution, and for calhng a new one, 376. The fe- 
cludcd members take their feats, and after fome ncceffary votes iffue writs fpr a 
new one, 377. The new one meets, and Sir Harbottle Grlmftone chofen fpeak- 
' <r. 382. See Commons, The houfe of lords re-afTembles, 383. See Lords-. 
Charles U. proclaimed, ib, A committee appointed, to invite the king over, ib, 
A6t of indemnity paflcd, 402, Settlement of the revenue, ib. Its caution in 
difbanding the army, 404, Is diflblved 406. The new one pafles an adl for the 
fecurity of the king's perfon and government, 415. Refigns all military authonfy 
|» the king, 416. Corporation acl paffed, ib. Ait of uniformity pulTcd, 418. 
Grants the king four fubfidies, being the laft grant of lhat nature, 430. Militia 
regulated, ib. Repeals the triennial ad, 433. Grants fupplies for the Dutch war, 
437. 442. Five mile a(5i, i^. Regulates the building of London, 449. Votes a 
fupply to the king, ib. An ad of incapacity and banifhment paffed againft Cla- 
rendon, 456. Prohibits the importation of Irifh cattle, 472, Supplies granted, 
VI 6. A (5t againft conventicles paffed, 1^. Convcntry ad, 15. M^ects, after 
two years prorogation, 38. Speeches of the king and the chancellor Shaftefbury 
to^ ib, 39. Teft ad paffed, 42. Is prorogued on the difcont';nt of the com- 
rno^^48. Its legality difputed, after a twelvemonth's recefs, 67. Exhorts the 
■■I'Hfmg to guard againft the growing power of France, 68. AddrelTes the king to 
form an alliance with the States againft France, 71. Is adjourned,!^. Takes 
the popifti pl'it into confideration 105. A new teft-ad pafTcd 108. Is dlfTolved, 
112. Charadcr of this long one, 113. A new one fummoned, 115. Habeas cor- 
pus ad paflcd, 125. Is prorogued, and afterwards diffolved, to ft op proceedings 
againft Danby, 128. 'I he king's fpeech to the new one, J 42. 'I'he perfecutiiig; 
ibtute, 35 Eliz. repealed, and diffcnters, eafed, 153. the king evades giving 
his affent to this bill, 196. Is diffolvcd, and a new one fummoned, ib. Meets at 
Oxford 157. Is fuddeiily diffolved, 160. One called by James H. 208. His 
fpeech to, on the fettlement of a revenue on him ib. Arguments urged iwr 
and againft the grant of a revenue during life, 209. The grant during 
life voted, 2Io. /\n ad of attainder paffed agamfl: the duke of Monmouth, 
212. The convention fummoned by the prince of Orange, 271. Settles the 
crown on the prince and princefs of Orange, 279. 
Farliament oi Scothnd, recognize^ the title of the maid of Norway to the crown, 11. 
II. Refers the pretenfions of Baliol and Bruce to the award of J^dward 1. of 
England 14. Is fummoned by the queen dowager in nn abbey near Hadding- 
^n, and determines to fend the young queen Mary to France HI. 253- Sum- 
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jfCLontd by the Con^reg^tio/j of the Lord, in Tvhich the catholic religion \% fupprelled, 
,and the prcfbyterian difciplkie eftablilhed, 380. "llic queen in France rcful'cs tQ 
ratify the proceedings of. 381. Is llimmoQcd by Mary, to attaint .he banilhed 
lords, 420. How this I'ehemc failed, 421. Is fummoncd by the reguit Murray^ 
condemr.6 Mary to prifon for the murder of her hufband, and ratihcs rhc iettlc- 
ment of the crown on her fun James VI. 443. Appoints comnjillioucrs to nego- 
tiate a treaty with Elizabeth, 477. Prohibits the clergy from meddling with the 
affairb of ^^overnmcnt, IV. 20. A law propofed to it by James, for the external 
gtovernmeiit of the church to be vclccd in him and the bifhops, 261. The bill 
dropped by the oppofic ion of the clergy , ib. One held by Charles I. 419. Us 
proceedings toward ratifying the.adls of the aflembly, flopped by prorogation 
452. Aboiifhes the lords of article^ v» 40, The creation of peerages limited, 56. 
"Ji'riennial parliaments cllablifbcd, //i.Itsconfciit made neceflary in the appointment 
©f officers of flate. ib. Its cool behaviour on being informed by the king oi the Irifli 
maflacre, 62. Sends comniifiioners to treat with the Englilh parliament, it. Op- 
poles the delivering up the king to the Englifh parliament, 198. One fumnioned by 
Charles si, after the defeat at Dunbar, 1^61. One calle ! cn the relloration, vhich 
annuls all laws palFed fince the yc'iir 1633, 41 r. The covenant annulled, 413. Pro- 
ceedings of, 465. A<fl of indemnity, //•, A61 againft conventicles, 467. One 
iummoned before Lauderdale as dommifliuner, vi. 85. Severe law againli conven- 
ticles, C6. Ena(5ls acontradidory teft-adt, 1701 Its ^je<5l fervility to James II. on 
' his accclTion, 220, Rejects the king*s application for indulgence to catholics, 235. 
The convention fummoned by the prince of Orange, offers the crown to him and 
the princcfs, 272. 

J^arma^ iluchc/i, of, js left by Philip II, pf Spain govcrnefs of the I.ov/ Countries, 

iii, 492. 

Tarma^ prince of, fucceeds Don John of Auflria in the command of the Low Coun- 
tries, iri- 3 13. Reduces feveral provinces to obedience to bpaiii. iv, 29. fiis fuc- 
celTes againll the earl of Leicefctr, 35. Prepares lo join the armada in the inva- 
fion of England, 77, Kefufta to join the fleet on its ilifucccfs, 84. Marches toaffifb 
the catholic league in France, 96. 

farry^ William, is inftigated by the jefuits to take away the life of queen Elizabeth, 

iv. 27. Hii 4ehberate profecution of hispurpcfe, 28. U difcovercd and execut- 
ed, ih. 

FufcalW. pope of Rome, hie difputes with king Henry I. about inveflitures, i. 243. 
i-jis infolcnt aufwers. to Henry, r^. 244. Kis fliamcful breach of treaty with the 
cmpsjrur Hei3ryV. 246. Threatens Henry with exeommunicalion, iL Compro- 
niife between, 247. 

Fiijlvi obedience, the antiquity of that dodrine in England, iv. 498. The principle 
of, endeavoured to be enforced by the houfe of lords, vi, 57. -Arguments urged 
concerning, ib. 

F^-tfiura^ty laws enabled by Henry VIIL to rcflrain the throwing lands into, iii, 
J he inducements to this pratiUce, and evils refulting from it, 265, 

Fatents for monopolies, debates in the ho^fe of commons concerning, in queen Elizar 
beth's reigr), iv, 156. See AL'/npuiu's. 

Fuvh, battle of, between the hnpcrialifts and Francis I. of France, iii. 68. 

FituiUU pope, hopes at his fucccfiion to eileCl a reconciliation with Henry VIII. iii. 
128. Excommunicates Henry, 160. The rage exprt fled againft Henry on his 
fupprclTmg the religious houfes, ib. A council fummoned at Mantua, the autho- 
rity of which Henry declares agaiofl:, 163. Appoints Beaton, primate cf Scot- 
land, a cardinal, 195, 

IV. pope, his chara<51er, iii. 332. Is offended at queen Mary's afiuming the 
title of queen of Ireland, ib, hilifts on full reflitution of all cluirch pofTeflions, 
ib. Hh condu*5t compared with that of the emperor Charles V. 3*,;. Cites arch- 
bifliop Crannier to Eland trial for herefy at Rome. 338. His haughty behaviour 
on tite Englifh ambalTador's iy>tliication of^he acceflion of Elizabeth, 356, 

Fuulinus^ i rJibilhop of York» cijnvcrts Edwin king of Northumberland to chriftianity^ 
i. 33. Converts Coiii the vSaxon high prieft, ib. 

Peada^ fon of Penda, king of Mtrcia, receives chriflianity into his kingdom, i. 36. 

J^etqui^iti^ treaty of peace there, between Edward IV. of England and Lewis XI. of 
Prance, iii. yji, 

Fcrru when firll created by patent, ii. 244. A great council of, fummoncd by 
Chailc^ I. at York, iv. 463, ilaufe of, fvg Lords. 
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^ cmhrole, earl of, his InelFc(!lual cnrleavours to favc Chateau Galllard from bcinff takca* 
by Philip of France, i. :^87. 
, earl of, is marefchal of England, at the death of king John, i. 455, Pro- 
cures young Henry 11!, to becrov>ned at Gloucefler, 456. Is chofen proteilor of (h<? 
kingdt'ni, i^. Endeavours to conciliate the afTetftions of the barons to the young;, 
king, /7k Takes the city of Lincohi from the French, 459. '^i'hc barons concluae 
a peace with him, ib. His prudent care torellor^ the form of government, 4^10. 
Dies, 461. 

Pembroki^ Aymcr de Valence carl of, joins in the confederacy of Thomas carl of Lan- 
caf^er, ajraind Piers Gavafton, ii. 77, Takes Gavafton prlfoner in Starboroui'h 
caftie, 7B. f b 

, carl of, is taken prifoner with bis whole army at fca, by Henry kintr of 

Ca{lile,ii. 186. V / / / b 

, Jafper Tudor earl of, defeated by Edward duke of York at Mortimer*^ crofs, 

i>- 357- 

, Sir William Herbert created earl of, iii. 282. Dcferts Northumberland, and 

declares for queen Mary, 397. Is confined to his houfe for engaging in the ddke of 

Norlolk'sdefjgns, 470. 
Fen^ admiral, commands the prcte^lor's fleet font to the Weft Indies v. 327. Tv^akes 

an attempt on St. Domingo, 328. Takes Jamaica, and is fent to the Tower, 

lb* 

Feudal ^ king of Mercla, his charaifter, i. 35^^ His entcrprlfcji. ih. Killed, Ih, 
Fennirtgfon^ commander of fome ftiips fent in the fcrvice of France, refufcs to fail 

againft Rochclle, and returns, iv. 350. Is ordered back to Dieppe, where his men 

defert the fcrvice, ib. 

Fenroddoc, and other royalifls, excite an infurrcdlion agalnft Cromwcl at Salifoury, 

Fenry^ a Brownift, his cruel profccution for writing againfl the hierarchy, iv. 176. 
/*<r/rwyy/vi/ffifl, when fettled, vi. 286. 

People^ their fituation under the feudal government in England, i.430. 

i'^'-riVcyri/, cardinal, endeavours an accommodation between prince Edward 'of Eng- 
land and John kin^!^ of France, at Poi6liers, ii. i^6. 

Ferjury^ the frequency of, under the crld Anglo-Saxon law, remarked, and the caufes 
traced, i. 169. 

Frrkht, Warbec. See IVarbec, 

Ferih^ Knox, tlve reformer, arrives from Geneva, and preaches *here, iij. 373, Riot 
of reformers there, againft the catholic worOiip, ///. The queen regent received 
there by accommodation with, the C'ingrcgatiQn of the Lord^ 374. Is befieTed and 
tz\itnhy ihQ Congregation^ 375. A fynod of prelbyterian minifters there, routed by 
a mob of Avomen, v. 487. 

Fefiar/f, marquis of, the Imperial general, invades Provence, and befieges Marfeiilo, 

iii. 67. 

Ftter the Hermit, undertakes to refcuc the holy land from the Turks, atid appl/cj 
to pope Martin If. i. 219. Leads a vaft multitude on thisenterprlfc, 221. 

^ of Pomfret, a hermit, his cruel treatment by king John, for a prophecy ccn* 

cernin": him, i. 402. 

■ oif Savoy, uncle to queen Eleanor, iovcfkd with the honour of Pachmond, and 
the wardftiip of earl Warrenne, i. 469^ 

, king of Caftile ; fee Caf He, 

■ des Roches ; See IVlncheJler, 

Peter's Pcuce^ occafion of impofing that ta::, i. 37. The payment of, fufpcndcd hj 
Henry II. 301. 

Peters, Hugh, chaplain to Oliver Cromwel, a frequent text of his v. ?,2I, nttfe, T» 

tried and executed, 405. 
— , father, a Jefuic, and confeflbr to king James II, Is made a privy counfellor, 

vi. 231. 

Peterborough^ when nrft eredled into a bifhopric, iii. 159. Dean of, his behaviour to* 

Mary queen of Scots at her execution, iv. 65, 
Pei'itkn o^ right, this famous bill taken under confidcration by the houfe of commons, 

iv. 378. Is pa fied by the commons, 383. Palled by the lords, ib, 7'he king's 
evafive manner of palTing it, 384, Receives the king's fullaflcnt, 385. '1 he peti- 
tion at large, 50 1» 
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Petitioners and Ahlorrers, an account of the origin of thofe party diftiinfliohs, ri. 

^39- . . . , . .... 

Peyio^ a friar infoleiitly reproaches Henry VIIL from his pulpit, iii, 123. Is in turn 
a!»ufed by Dr. Corrcn 124. Is reproved by the council, ib 

Philipy king of France, airumesthe government on his father Lewis VIIth*s illneft, 
i, 536 Henry II. of England m-diates a peace between him and his family, 337. 
Engages in a crufade, 340. Stimulates young Richard to revolt againft his father^ 
ih, Hiiarmy with that of Richard I. intended for the crufade, rendezvousat Vcze- 
lay, 355. Reiterates his promifes of friendfhip with Richard, ib. Takes the road 
to Genoa, and embarks his army, ib. Is obliged to winter at Meflina, ib. Hi» 
character and that of Richard compared, ib. His difputes with Richard at MeflSna, 
356 Their differences accommodated, 357. Arrives in Paleftine, and aflifts at 
the fiege of Acre, 359, Efpoufes the pretcnlions of Conrade marquis of Mont- 
fcrrat, to the kingdom of Jerufalem, in oppofition to Guy de Lufignan, 360. 
Returns to Europe, ib. Is prevented from invading Normandy, but feduces prince 
John from his allegiance, 362. Makes the death of Conrade the pretence of his 
enmity to Richard, 363. Hishoftile meafurcs on hearing of the captivity of Richard, 
366. Invades Normandy, 367. Befieges Rouen, but is repulfcd by the earl of 
£.eiteft»;r, ib. His laconic letter to prince John, 371. Is routed, and his record* 
taken by Richard, ib. Concludes a truce with Richard, ib. Concludes a peace at 
Louviers, which is foon broke, 37a. Makes a truce with Richard for five years, 
37 H. Takes Arthur duke of Britanny under hie proteftion, 379. Concludes a 
peace with John, 380. I'hc Norman barons appeal tu hmi againft John, 382. His 
difputes with John, ib. Marries his daughter to Arthur duke of Britanny, 383- 
H is I'ucVcfTes againft John, ih. Is appealed to by the Britons on the murder of Ar- 
thur by John, 385. Summons John to appe^ir before him, and, on his non-appea- 
rance, fentenceshim to the forfeiture of a!l his royalties in France, ib. Takes vari- 
tiusplaces from John, and, by his addrtfs, nnfcs the fiege of Alcngon, 386. Be- 
fieges and takes Chateau Gaillard on the fruntier.n of Normandy, 387. "^I'akes Fa- 
laife, and the governor Lupicairc inlifts with him againft John, 388. Acquires the 
poflcffion of Normandy, ^89, With the other provinces, ib. Accepts the offer 
of the kingdom of En^^land made by pope Innocent HI. 400. Prcpart s an arma- 
ment to acquire poffeffion of it, ib. His rage on tlie treaty between John and Pan- 
dolf the pope's legate, 403. His fleet deftroyed by the carl of Silifbury, i^. His 
rcflcdtions on the offer of the kingdom of England by the barons to his fon I^ewig, 
419. Demands hoftages of the barons for their fidelity, ib. Sends forces over 
with Lewis, ib. His condud refpeding this cntcrprife of his fon, 460. Dies, and 
is fucceeded by his fon Lewis, 464. 
Tbillp^ king of France, cites Edward I, as duke of Gulennc before him, to anfwcr 
for fonie differences at Tea, ii. 23. Gains the province of Guienne, by artifice, from 
the Englifb, ib. Defeats their attemprs to recover it, 24. Ftmnsan alliance with 
John 13aliol king of Scotland, 25. Edward forms alliances againft him, 39, His 
fucceffes in Flankers. 48. Concludes a truce with England, and fuhmits his diffe- 
rences to pope Boniface, ib. Bcitows his fifter on Edward, and his daughter on 
prince Edvi'ard, 49. 

■ the Fair, of Frince, his cruel treatment of the knights templars, ii. 98- 

de Valois. how he btcame entitled to the crown of France, ii, ii8. Receives 
homage for Guicniic from Edward III. of England, 120« Prepares to oppofe the 
hoftile pretcnlions of Edward to his crown, 124. His flett detlroycd by Edward, 
127, Relieves lournay. befieoed by Edward, 129 His reply to Edward»s defiance, 
ib. Concludes a trifce with Edward, by the mediation of Jane countcfsof Hainauir, 
1:^0. Efpoufes the pretenfions of Charles du Blois to the duchy of Britanny, 137. 
Confines the count de Mountfort in the tower of the l^ouvre, ib. Concludes a truce 
with the counters and Edward. 141. His furprife and movements on Edward's inva- 
feon of Normandy, 145, His precipitate behaviour in following Edward to Crecy, 
149. His memorable defeat there, 150. The trreat number ILiin at the battle, 
Concludes a truce with Edward, 157. Hisdcat'h and charadcr, 161. 

, fonoFthecmperorCharles V. ispropofedby hisfathcrasa hiilbandto Mary 

queen ol England, 111. 305. bubilance of the marriage articles, 3o5?. Reflediotis 
of the Enplifh on this match, ib. Caution and refcrve of the parhanicnt with 
rcfpcd to hin pretenfions, 314. Ariives in England, and is married 316. Difgufts 
the Englifh by his haughtinefs and refcrve, ib. Is denied the ceremony of cor€>. 
Ration, 319. Hii attempts to acquire popularity, ib. His motives for proccding 
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the lady Elizabeth, ib. His artiSce to elude the chiirge of promoting the qrualiies ex- 
crcifed agaioft the EngUfh reformers, 329, Leaves England and rctirei to Flanders, 534* 
His Uther makes a formal refignation of all his hereditary dominions to him, 335. Un 
gratefully neglects to pay his lather's penfion, 336. Endeavours to engage England in 
his quarrel with France, 3.38. Gomes over to England to prefs the queen on that mea- 
fure, 341. Raifes an army under Philibert duke of Savoy, 342. Battle of St. Qu^intin, 
%b. Takes the town, ib. Joins the army under the duke of Savoy, but declines en- 
gaging Guifc, 349. Enters into Negotiations for peace, iL Death of queen Mary, 
350. Receives a kind embafly from queen Elizabeth, 355. Makes propofals 
of marriage to her, ih. She refufes his propofal of adhering to the Spanifli 
alliance againft France, 365. Peace of Cateau Cambrifis with France, 366« Exerts 
bis good olhces at the court of Rome to prevent the excommunication of Elizabeth, 367, 
Vows to fpend his life in the extirpation of herefy, 400. His cruel profecution of Con- 
ftantine Ponce, his father's confelVor, ib. Iflues rigorous 'ordeis for the profecution of 

0 heretics, ib. Commencement of his open enmity to Elizabeth, 40^. Forms an alli- 
ance with the duke of Guife for the fupprcfllng of herefy, 403. Concerts a maflacre of 
the French Hugonots with Catherine de Medicis and the cardinal of Lorrainr, 420. 
Leaves the duchefs of Parma governefs of the Low Countries, 492. The Flemifh pro- 
teftants revolt, ib* Determines to overthrov/ the Flemifli previleges, 493. Rcmon- 
ftrates to Elizabeth againft her giving countenance to the Flcmifh exiles, 508. Revolt 
of Holland and Zealand, 509. The revolted Hollanders alTociatc under the priilce of 
Orange, ib. Recalsthe duke of Alva at his own requeft, 510. Elizabeth aims to ac- 
commodate matters, 513. Sends Don John of Auftria governor of the Lo\y Countries, 
512. The pacification of Ghent concluded, ib* Invades Ireland, iv. 4. Remonftrates 
againft the depredations of Drake, ib> Forms a feminary at Douay for the education of 
Englifli catholics, 6, His power and naval ftrength, 32. Projects an invafion of Eng- 
land, 75. Fits out the invincible armada, 85. Excites difturbances in Sco:land, 106* 
Makes peace with France, 118. Dies, 122. His character, 199. 

Fbili^ III. of Spain, charafler of him and his minifter, the duke of Lerma, iv. 199. Con • 
eludes a peace with James I. 215. Acknowledges the independency of the United 
Provinces, and concludes a truce with them for twelve years, 228. 

. iV. of Spain, the honourable reception he gave prince Charles, iv, 234 His con- 
duit on underftandlng Buckingham's fcheme to prevent the mitrriage, 299. 

— , archduke of Auftria, and fon of Maximilian, is educated in the Low Countries, 
ii. 450. His friendly interview with Henry VIL at Calais, 487. Marries Joan, 
daughter of Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Ifabella queen of Caftile, 491. Forced by 
a ftorm on the coaft of England, pays Henry a vifit at Windfor, 492. Obliged by Hen- 
ry to furrender the earl of Suffolk, whom he had protefted, 494. Am'ves in Spain, 
and dies, i^. His fon Charles affianced to the prlncefs Mary, Henry's daughter, ib, 

Fhiiippay daughter of the count of HUand and Heinault, is affianced to prince Edward, 
fun of Edward II. ii. 91 R^iifes an army to reprcfs the Scots in Edward's abfence, and 
takes their king David prifjner, 154. Go^^s over to Edward's camp at Calais, ib. In- 
tercedes with Edward for the deputies of Calais at its furrender, 156. 

Phiiips^ fir Robert, his fpeech in the third parliament of Charles L iv. 376. 

Fhiiibcrt^ duke of Savoy, commands the Spanifh army againft France, iii. 342. Befiegea 
St. Quintin, ib. Defeats the conftable Montmorency, and takes him prifoner, ib, Phi- 
lip arrives at his camp, but declines any a£tion with the duke of Guife, 349. 

PBipotf a reformer, archdeacon of Wincheftcr, inftance of his zeal againft Arianifm, iii. 
327. Is burnt himfelf for herefy, i^. 

Piaiand S.ots haraffi the Britons, i. 9, lO. 

Pienyy furnamed Hotfpur, taken prifoner by the Scots at the battle of Otterbtirne, ii. 219. 

See Northumberland: 

, Thomas created earl of Worcefter, ii. 224. Rebels againft Henry IV. 252. 

Taken prifoner at the battle of Shrewftjury, and executed, 254.^ 
— , of the houfe of Northumberland, engages with Catefby in the famous gunpowder 

plot, for blowing up king and pailiament, iv. 218. Hires a vault under the parliament- 

ho..fe, and conveys thirty-fix barrels of gunpowder into it, 219. Flies on the difcovery 

of the fcheme, 222. Is killed, ih. 
Pilgrimage of Grace an infurreition raifed againft Henry VIIL in the north of England 

under that name, iii. 1 50 
■ Pilkington^ fticriiF of London, profecuted by the duke of York for fcandalons exprcflions, 

vi. 177. 

Pinkey^ battle of, between the duke of Somerfet and the carl of Arran, iii. 148. 
Vol. VL . 3 ^ 
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P^fa^ a council fummoned there in oppofition to pope Julius II. which removes to Milan, 

and after to Lyons, iii. S. Interdicted by the pope, tb, 
F'lflor, his fpeech in the houfe of commons, on kneeling and making the f\gn of the crofs, 
479- 

plus V. pope, excommunicates queen Elizabeth, iii. 47S. 

plague, a great one in the time of Edward III. ii. 161. Is brought into England by the 
earl of Warwic from Havre de Grace, iii. 411. One at London, iv. 205. Another, 348. 
AtOxford, 352. On board the fleet, 353. Great one Ai London, v. 442. 

P/fff, gunpowder, hiftory of, iv. 21S. Popilh a hiftory of, vi, 94. 120. See Oates^ 
Colentafty and BedUe, Meal -tub, 138. Rye- houfe, I S3. 

PotS^iersy battle of, between Edward, fon of Edward III. and John king of France, ii, 168. 
Is befieged by the adnniral Coligni, iii. 488, Defended by the young duke of Guife, ii. 

pole, Arthur, and l^is brorhcrs, nephews of the cardinal, are convicted of a confpivacy 
againft queen Elizabeth, but pardoned, iii. 398. 

— , Edmund de la. See Suffolk, ^ 

' f fir Gcoffry de la, enters into a confpiracy with fomc Englifh noblemen, and his bro- 
ther the cardinal, iii. iCi. Difcavers the confpiracy, and is pardoned for it, ib. 

, Michael de la, chancellor of England, and earl of Suffolk, fome anecdotes of, ii. 
211. Impeached by the commons, ih, Re/Ie£lions un his cafe, 212. Deprived of his 
oflice, ih, 

■ , Reginal J de la, his defcent, iii. 160. Is nnade dean of Exeter, th* Declines any 
concern in the divorce of Henry VIIL from queen Catherine, tb. Inveighs againft the 
condudt of Henry in religious alterations, i6r. Is invited to England by Henry, i^. 
Is created a cardinal, and fent legate into Flanders, ib. Is fufpedted of afpiring to the 
crown, lb. Enters into a confpiracy with fome Engliili noblemen, who are difcovered 
and executed, ib. His relations profecuted by the king, 170. His mother attainted by 
■parliament, tb. And executed, 181. Is propofed as a hufband to queen Mary, 304. 
Why it did not take effect, ih. Is invited to England in quality of legate, ib. Is flop- 
ped in his journey by the emperor, and why, 306. His attainder reverfed, and his 
blood reftored hy parliament, 317. Arrives in England, and invites the parliament to 
reconcile themf Ives to the fee of Rome, ib. Gives the parliament and kingdom abfo- 
lution, \b. Debates with bifliop Gardiner on the expediency of puniihing heretics, 321. 
Is made avchhifhop of Canterbtiry on the burning of Cranmer, 340. His politic beha- 
viour, ib. Oppofes ^he queen's defign of engaging the kingdom in Philip's quarrel with 
France, ib. His death and character, 3<;o. 

PoleroftCj in the Eaft Indies, taken by the Dutch from theEnglifh, is agreed to be reftored 
by treaty, v. 314. The Englifli again expelled, 450. Is refigned to the Dutch, 453, 

Poll-ntortey^ firft levied hy parliament, and the alarming confequences of it, ii. 205. A 
propO' tional tax impofed by parliament to afllft Henry VIII. in his war with France, 
iii. 13. 

Pohrot affaflinates the duke of Guife, at the (lege of Orleans, iii. 409. 

Ponc€y Conftantine, confellbr to the emperor Charles V. is cruelly treated by Philip of 

Spain for hercfy, iii. 400. 
Poor^ an aft pafled for railing charitable contributions for them, iii. 286. The firft legal 

eft.ibliihment for the fubfiftence of, when made, iV. 189. 
Popedom^ its fituation at the time of the Norman invafion, i. 139. See Papacy and Rt^ 
formamn. 

Popular government, the firft beginnings of, in England, ii. 31. 
Populanorty obfervations on the propereft means of promoting, ii. 501. 
P§rters of London petition the long parliament, v. 85. 
Porto Ricoy arPattempt againft, by Francis Drake, iv. 1 10. 

Portjmoiuhy duchcfsof, miflrcfs to king Charles il. how introduced to him, vi. 12. 
Portugal, the kingdom of, revolts from the crown of Spain, v. 325. The princefs Catha- 
rine of, married to Charles II. of England, 420. 
Poft-mafiery inftance of that office at the time of queen Elizabeth, iv. 189. 
Poft-bouje, at what fum farmed, in the protectorate of Oliver Cromwel, v. 392. 
Pcft'Office, is tftabliilied by pa;liament, v. 406. 

Poidtty, the eftablifhcd prices of at the beginning of the reign of Charles I. iv. 327, 
Poymngs, Sir Edward, fent over to Ireland by Henry VII to reduce the malcontents there 
ii. 475. Pafi'es the memorable ftatute which bears his name, ib. Difappoints Perkin War- 
hec in his defigns upon that kingdom, 477. Made comptroUer by Henry VIII. and chofcn 
of his privy council, iii. 2. 
Prague, battle of, between the Duke of Bavaria and Frederic elector paUTinc, iv. 272* 
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Pfeadingjtht abufcof, rellralned, and twelve hoinilies publi(Ked to I'cad to the people. Hi. 
^38. Farther reftriftion of, top event the people being difl:ra£le'1 byoppofitc do6lrineSj252. 

Preieant^ a French admiral, kllL Sir Edward Howard in an engagement in Contjuet harbour, 
iii. 17. Invades the coad of Suflex, and lofes an Eye, iS. 

prelates^ obnoxious ones, how treated by the court of Rome in the time of Richard IT. ii. 
242. Thei; unfitnefs for being intrultcd with the great oificcs under the Crown, In the 
papal times of England, 132. Ca jfes which fivourcd their promotion to them, ib. 

PrtTOgad'vCy regal, the notions entertained of, in the tiiie of Elizabath, iv. 157. Inquiry 
into the anticat prerogatives of the C own, 166. Apolo;^y for the arbi'rary exertions of, 
by James I. 231. The commons maiiife!!: an intention of limiting it, 233. ' A review 
of the various articles of, claimed until the time of Charles I. 314.. 

Prejhyteryy is eftabliflied in Scotland, by parliament, and the cath-ulic religion fupprcflrd, iii. 
3S1. Cruel infults (hewn to queen Mary for her adherence to the catholic religion, 38S. 
The cauf'iS of the morofe fcverity of the prefbyterian clergy traced, 392. The mean- 
ing of that term explained, iv. 4.44, note. Diftin£lions between prefbyterlans and inde- 
pendents, V. 153. I3 eftabliihed in England, Is fa pprefled on th.- reltovation of 
Charles 11. 408. And by the a(Sl of uniformity, 418. The prfbyterian clergy ejc£led, 

Prf/s, liberty ot the, its commencement, vi. iSS. 

Prijfon, battle of, between Cromwel and the Scots under H?-mikon and Langdale, v. 233. 

Pride, coloiel, viol ntly excludes and confmi'S the pretbyterian members of the long parlia- 
ment, V. 237. Procures a.pitition to be figned by the ofHcersj agaiuft the office of king, 
on the offer of that title to Cromwvl, 342. . ' ^ . 

Pnefti an J Jefuils, a fevere law againft them, iv. 23. 

Primaugety a French admiral, engages fir Thomas Knevet ufF the coaft Britanny,* and 
is blown up with him, iii. 12. ^ 

prime minifter, refle6liDns on the nature of that office hitherto unknown in Europe, ii. 

Primg.r'uure^ the advantages of adhering to, in the fucceifion of princes, i. 378. Not un- 
derftood in the earlier ages of the EagliiTi hifto-y, th. 

printings the art of, by whom firit introduced into England, 11. 401, note. 

— , the invention of, one (jf the caufes of the quick progrefs of the reformation, iii. 
5^. Reftritlions laid on the prefs by Elizabeth and James I. iv. 318. 

proclamations y royal, declared by parliament to haVe the force Vf laws, iii. 169. , Reflec-^ 
tions on this fta:ute, ib. Offences againft them, by whom to- be judged, 199. This 
law repealed, 250. Thofe of queen Elizabeth enforced .noee ngoroufly than laws, by 
the ftar-chamber, iv- 173. King James's plea for the utility and ncceflity of iffuing 
them, 233. Differ from laws, 234. ... 

Proifhecyingf among the puritans, explainecf, iV. -105^. King Jimes's fentiments concern. 

ing, iO* i,. - . . f ^ . ; 

ProU^fornte. the fupremc goverDinent altered to this formv and Oliver Cromwel cho- 
fen, V 311. The outlines of this form of government explained, ik Peace , made 
with the Dutch, 314. The nation divided into utetve military jurifdiiSlions, un4cr 
fo many major-generaU, 320. Sec Cromioel^Oliveir;- 3iTid liir/jard, > 

Prote/fantSj how the German reformers acquired that name, iii. 98. See RcformaftQfi,^ ^ 

PronfiftoHs, reflections on legal reftri^^lions laid on the prices of ii. 99. The prices of, in 
the reign of Edward II. 1^, 

Provffors, the flatute of, when firfl enadted, ii. I04. Enadbed anew, a4i, 

Prv/me, the principles advanced in his Hf^no majiyx^ iv. 41 7* His f^vcrc fefitence for 
i't in the flar-chamber, 418. A repetition of his' cruel ufage far another olFcnce, 
424. His fentencc& revtrfed by the commons, v. n, 

Puffendorf, the Svvedifh agent at Paris, informs de Wit of the fchcmcs of the EngU(h 
miniftry, vi. it. 

Puns^ recommenrled to orators by Ariftotle, iv. 336. mU. 

Puniansy an account of their obftinate fcruples at the infancy of the reformation, iii, 
4^2. Arc dep re fled by queen Elizabeth, but countenanced by her m i ni Hers, 4^5' 
51 ^ The court of ccQrefiaftica! commiffion inflitutod for the fiippreflion of iv. 25. 
A fevere law paffed againfl recufants, 102, Petition king James for relief againA the 
feverities txcrcifed againft them, 233. Conference at Hampton-court. ao4. 205. 
Their prettnfiong, 317. Their influence in promoting the diffaCisfacStton of the fitffc 
parliament of Charles T. with him and Buckingham, 346. The fpecics of, pointed 
out, 399. Tranfport themfelves to America, until flopped by the king, 425. Under 
countenance of the parliament, begin io attack the profefibd religion, v. 18, Sec 
Nonconformijfs, 
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Purveyance, the bardflilps of, i. 154- Frequently endeavoured to be abollfhed by parli- 
ament in the time of Edward III, ii. 191. The nature of that prerogative of the 
crown explained, iv. 86. Parliamentary attempts to regulate it, checked by queen 
Elizabeth, 87. Was made ufe of by her to visual hernavy, 1 72/Lord Bacon's fpeech 
againft, 376. The commons attempt to froe the nation from the burthen of, ai j. An 
inefFeiftual treaty for the relinquifliment of, ^35. 

Pi4zasy Hugh de, bifliop of Durham. See Durham. 

Fymy the fubjeft of his fpeech at the opening of the fourth parliament of Charles I, 
iv. 455- His fpeech agaiiift the carl of Strafford in the long parliament, v. 5. His 
conduifl on Strafford's trial, 35. Is appointed chairman of the committee of the low- 
er houfe, fitting during the recefs, 45. Is impeached by the king, 79. His death 
and the regard paid to him by the parliament, 144. 

Fyrenneest treaty of, between France and Spain, v. 366. 



Q: 

Quakers, the origin of that fea, V. Whence they derived their name, 387. 

^Their riotous zeal occafions their perfecution, ib. Their fingularities, 388. Their 

addrefs to James II. on his acceflion, vi. 205. note, 
^een dowager of France takes refuge in the court of Charles 1. v. 12. Is infultcd on 

account of her religion, ib. Is rcquefled to depart by the commons, iL 
^ens of England ; fee ^ach under their refpeaive names. 

^0 luarranto, a writ of, iffued againft the city of London, vi. 178. The pleadings in 
behalf of the city, 179,. Conditioas on which the charter was rcftored, i8o. 



R. 

Rains, extraordinary, in the time of Richard HI. which defeat the purpofes of the 
duke of Buckingham againft him, ii. 4^6. 

Ralu/boroiv^ admiral, is put a/hjorc by his fleet, wHich declares for the king, v. 228-^ 

RaU^b^ Walter, goes over to France, a volunteer in the fcrvice of the Hugonots, iii. 
48^. His'firft expedition to Guiana, iv. I to. Publifhes a lying account of that coun- 
try, ibu Goes under lord Effingham in the expedition aguin ft Cadiz, m. Attends :^f- 
fex, in another expedition, and takes Fa/al, 114. Falls fick while Effex is in dif- 
grace, on the apprdienfion of his coming into favour again, 135. His letter to Cecil, 
on the queens difpleafure, 3 So, Is difmiffcd from his anploynient 199. Enters into 
a confpiracy againft James, aoi. Is fentenced to death, but reprieved, 202 Is grofs- 
ly abufed on trial by Sir Edward Coke, ib. Writes his Hiftory of the World, during 
his long confinement in the Tower, 264* Spreads reports of a gold mine in Guiana, 

• ib. Is rclqafed, and obtains pcrraiilion for his expedition there, 265- His fon killed by 
the Spaniards on landing, 266. Is difappointed in the mine, and plunders St. Tho- 
mas, 1$ carried back prifoner, by his men, 267 . Is executed, 268. A chara(ftcr of 
hi^ Hiftory of the World, Uo, 34'. His condu(5b at Guiarja inquired into, 491. 

Ralph de Gauder, carl of Norfolk, reafon of his confpiring againft William the Conque- 
ror, i, 195". Peace concluded between them, 198. 

Randoi/^ the Englifli ambaflador in Scotland, his chara<5er of the Scots reformers, iii. 
592. Is fcnt by Elizabeth to intcrpofc in favour of the carl of Morton, iv. 3. Forms 
a p^rty in oppofition to the carl of Lenox, ib. ; 

RavaiUac, affallinatcs Henry IV. of France, iv. 236. 

Ravenna, battle of, between the French under Gafton de Foix, and the Spanifh and pa- 
pal arm\cs, iii. 1 3. 

Reaiy an alderman of London, enrolled by Henry VIH. as a foot foldier, for refufing 

a benevolence to him, iii. 2C4. 
Readingy a council fummoned there to oppofe the tyranny of Longchamp bi/hop of Ely, i, 

361. Is befieged and taken by the earl of Effex, v. 1 13. A gartifon eitablifhed in, by 

the king, 129. 

Real prejdnccy why the clergy were fo much attached to the do£lrine of, in the infancy 
of the reformation, iii. z6i. The point of, debated in convocation, 307. The debate 
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adjourned to Oxford, ib. Inftancc of queen Elizabeth's attachment to that doftrine, 
4.64, note. 

Rt'cogrjuion, aft of, pafl«d in t^e moft ample terms, by the parliament in favour of James 
I. iv. 488. 

Rf.c<jrdsj judicial, how preferved among the Saxons, i. 159. 
Recujantiy a fevere law enadted againlt them, iv, 102. 

Redwald^ king of the Eaft- Angles, protedls young Edwin, againft Adclfrid, king of 
Northumberland, i. 31. Defeats and kills Adelfrid, ib. Confpired againft, and 
killed, 32. 

Reformation J the firft commencement of, in Germany, by Martin Luth'_'r, iii. 52. His 
doftrines f^vread among the Lollards in England, 5-^. Henry VIII. writes againft Lu- 
ther, arkl receives the title oi Defender of the Faith from the pope, ib. Lather anfwers 
Henry clofely, ib. To what caufes the quick progrefs of, may be afcribed, ih. The 
pope declared to be Antichrift, and fet at defiance by the reformers, 54. How the re- . 
formers favoured the civil power in their tenets, 55. The firft fteps toward, in Eng- 
land, 9c;. Progrcfs of, 104. How far forwarded by the appeal to private j id gment, 
118. Tinda! makes a tranlUtion of the fcriptures, 121. A tranl latio."^ prepared oy order 
of convocation, 136. AH authority of the bilhop of Rome renounced, 145. Articlts 
of faith prepared by the convocation, 147, How far proteftant principles were favouied 
in thefe articles, ftated, ih, SuppreiTioh of religious huufes, i';5. 1^5' 'f he law of 
fix articles pafTed, 167. The bible gmn ted to every family, 172. Hofpitals, college's, 
and other foundations, diflblved, and their revenues feiz^d by the luig, 187. The 
chapter-lands of Canterbury, York, and London, extorted from thofc lees, ib* The 
Litany, and pa t of the public fervice, allowed to he celebrated in EngUOi, 211. The 
acceiTion of Edward VI. favourable to, 236. The twelve ho -riUies pub'ifhed, to be 
read to the people, 238. Laws pafled favourable to, 249. The cup reftored to the 
Uity, and private mailes aboliihei, 251. Penalties on denying the icing's fupremacy, 
250. Anew communion-fervicc framed, 251.* Liturgy fra.n'.d by a conimit:ee of bi- 
lliops and divines, 260. Gardiner, and other biihops, deprived of their bilhoprics, 
278. The general antipathy? at this time, to popery, 270. The li':argy revifed, 
280. Articles of religion framed, ib. The liturgy authorifcd by parliam-'.nt, 284. 
The catholic religion reftored by queen Mary, 300. All Edward's fta.utes relating to 
religion repealed, 303. Tht reformers perfccutei, 326. See Herefy. Cecil's argu- 
ments to induce queen Elizabeth to reftore it, iii. "357. The queen's prudent caution in 
performing it, 358. The newly eredted monafteries fupprefT d, 360. The queen de* 
dared governcfs of the church, ib. All Edward's ftatutes concerning religion confirmed, 
361. A folemn difputatbn, 362. The mafs abolifhed, ih. The Engl i ill liturgy re- 
ftored, 363. The biihops degraded for non-compliance, 364. Progrefs of, in Scot- 
land, 369. Rife of the afTociation called the Congreganon of the Lord, ib. Riot ofpro- 
teftants at Edinburgh, on the feftival of St. Gyles, 371. Riots of Knox'i congrega- 
tion at Perth, 372. Se^ Cengr. ytion of the Lord. The catholic religion fuppreffed in 
Scdtland, and the prcfbyterian difcipline cftabli-hed, 381. Struggles in favour of, in 
France, 382. Cruel infolence of the Scots reformers, to their queen Mary, 388. Ci- 
vil wars of France, 402. See Conde 'y Medici^, Catharine de ; Hngonoti, &c. A cha- 
ra(5ter of the plan of, eftablifhed to England, 461. Reflections on the condudV of re- 
formers, 491. Cruel feverity of the empe or Chrirl'.-s V. toward the Flemilh proteftants i^. 
The Flemifh proteftants revolt, 492. Maflacre of the Hugonots at Paris, 501. The 
catholic league formed in France againft the Hugonots, 506. A review of Eliza- 
beth's coijdudl In religious matters, 5 14. Severe laws paflTcd againft popery, iv. 5, 
Popery finally fupprefled b)*.the ftri<tt againft Jefuits and poplfh priefts, 23. 

Regicides J trial and execution of, v. 405. 422. 

Reginald, fub-prior of Chrift's-church, Canterbury, his clandeftinc eletflion to that fee on 
the death of Hubert, i. 591. Is fent privately to Rome for confirmation, ih. His 
imprudent condu£t, ib. 

Rehearfal, a character of this fatirical play, vr. 290, 

Religious ejiahiyhments, the foundation of, iii. 50. 

— houjc^i, the number of, fupprelTed by Henry VIII. Ui. 1 58. The amount of Aeir 

revenues, ib. See Monajieries. 
Reiiques, the artifices of, expofed on the diflblutlon of monafteries, iii. i';6. 
Remonfirance, an account^of that framed and parted by the commons in the long parliament, 

V. 66. Reafoning of the people on both fides with ' regard to it, 67. Is anfwered by 

the king, 71. 

Renaud, a Frenchman, takes the earl of Suffolk prifoner, and is knighted by him, 
ii. 312. 
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Heprtfentatt'uei rt^parliammty the firft fteps towards cKufing them for counties, i. 4S4, See 

Cammons. 

He'jueJcrtSy commendator of Caftile, fucceeds the duke of Alva in tV,e command of the 
Low Countries, iii. 510. His chara£ler, ib. Undertak-^s the fuge of Leyden, 
j^. DkSf and his troops mutiny, which ruins theSpanifti affairs in the Low Countries, 

511- ... ^ - 

RttainerSy the term explained, ii. 408. Frefjuent Iiws pafled againft, by Henry VII, 

lb. Story told of Henry relating to, ib. The pra<f^ice of, how d?ltroyed, th. 4*59. 
J^fo^tfi-i.^ of the Anglo-Norman kings of England, in what it coafifted, i. 441. Crown- 
lands, ih. Tailliages, ib, Scutage, 442. Danegelt and moneyage, ii, Efcheats, 
44-5. Wardfnips, 444. Fines, amercijiTiants, and oblates, 445. State of, ordi iary 
and extraordinary, at the time of Henry V. ii. 490. Amount of, in queen Mary' i tiine, 
nr. 341. State of, in the reign of James I. iv. 323. State of, in the prote£lorate 
of Richard Cromwcl, v. 391. State of, between the reparation and revolution, vi. 
2S3, 284. 

Pt^tnueiy eccleftaftical, the alienation of, prohibited, ill. 362. 

Hcvolution in 1688, compared with the depofition of Richard II ii. 234. 

Jteynolds^ excites an infarredtion In North amptonfhire, to dtihoy inclofurcs, iv. 227. 

I^banmnt^ E il>ace de, his encounter wHth Edward III. at Calais, ii. 158. Yields himfelf 

prifoner, and is gencroofly treated, and fet at liberty by him, 159. 
Rhee^ ifle of, attacked by the duke of Buckingham, iv. 370. 

Kheim^j Charles VII. attanded by Joan D'Arc, marches in there, and is crowned, ir. 

Mhodcr^ the knights of chufe Henry VII. of England, protc6tor of their order, ii, 

^hardy fecond fon of Henry II, inveftcd by his father with the duchy of Guienne, and 
county of Poi >oUj i. 322. Inftigated by his mother Eleanor to revolt againft his father 
324. Is reconciled to his father, 332. Refuf^^s ho nage to his elder brother for his 
^uchy, 337. The diff ^ence compromifed by their father, ik. Becomes incitled to 
the fuccerfion by his brother Henry's death, 3-58. Refufes his father's affignment of 
Guienne to his brother John, i^. Refigns it to his mother Eleanur, ib. Is encouraged 
to rebel again, by Philip of France, 340. Excommunicated by Albano, the pope's 
legate, 341. Peace concluded wi'h^is father, and he is contracted to Alice, fiftcr of 
Philip of France, 342. His remorfe on feeing his father*s body, 343. His accc0ion, 

— I. difcounte nances his former evil advifers, and careflcs his father's minifters, L 
350. Releafcs his mother, and makes her regent until his arrival in England, 351, 
Prepares f>r a crufade to the Holy Land, iB, Jews prohibited by an edift from appear- 
at his coronation, i^. A maflacre of, on that occafion, 352. His expedient to raife 
money f>r the crufade, 353, Sells the vafTalage of Scotland, i^^ His reply to Fulk, 
curate of Neuilly, 354. In whofe hands he placed th^- adminiftiation, during his ab- 
fence on the crufade, ib. Meets Philip of France, with his army, at Vczelay, 355. 
Renews his engagennents of friendfliip with Philip, ih. Embarks his army at MarfeLlles, 
ih. Is obliged to winter at MefTma, ih. His chara6ler, and th?\t of Philip compared, 
$h. The occafion of his attacking the Sicilians, a id taking MefTma, 356. His dif- 
putes with Philip, 3i;7- Sets afidc his contraft with Alice, and propofes to marry Be- 
rengaria, daughter of S:mch'i?, king of Navarre, 3^8. Is attended on his crufade by 
his bride, and his filler Joan, queen dowager of Sicily, i7;. Some of his veflels wrecked 
and pilUgcd on the coaft of Cyprus, ih, Conq lers and imprifon; Ifj\ac, wrince of Cy- 
pru'^, ib. Efpouf'S Berengaria there, ih. Arrives in PaK^Tine, and alTifts at the liegs 
of Acre, 359 Engages to fupport the pretenfions of Guy de Lufignan, to the kingdom 
of Jerufalem, in oppofttion to C mrade, marquis of Montfjrrat, 360. Troubles in 
England during his abfence, 361. Confers the kingdom of Cyprus on Lufignan, on 
condition of his quitting his pretennons to Jerufalem, 363. Defeats Saladin, 364. Is 
obliged to abandon the intention of befieging Jerufalem, ib. Concludes a truce with Sa- 
ladin, for three years^ three months, three weeks, three days, and three hours, 365. 
His cruel treatment of his prifoners, lb. Is arreftcd on his return, by Leopold, arch- 
duke of Auftria, 366. Is delivered up to the emperor Henry VI. who imprifr)ns him in 
irons, ih. Is carried to, and accufed before the diet at Worms, 368. His fpirited 
' reply, ik Ranfoms himfelf, 369. His ranfom, how levit'd, according to the feudal 
fyliem, 370. Obtains his liberty, and efcapes a fecond arreft by the emperor, i^. Is 
again crowned at WinchefVer, ib. Goes over to Noraiandy, to reveng- himfelf on Phi- 
lip's perfidy, 371. Defeats Philip at Fretteval, ib. Concludes a truce with him, ib. 
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His brother John fubmits to him, 372. Makes peace with him at Louvlers, which h 
quickly broken, ib' Takes the biihop of Beauvais prifoner, and fends his coat of mail 
to the pope, 573. Concludes a truce with Philip for five years, ib. Is wounded la. 
teficging Viiomar, count of Limoges, U\ The gallant reply of Gourdon the archer, 
who ihot him, ^74, His fenfibilky of the retort, i^. Dies, iB, His chavader, ik, 
Reflections on his reign, iB. Mifcellaneous affairs, 375. 

——II. his accefllon, li. 201. State of parties at that jun£tnre, ^02. Form of go- 
vernment fettled by parliament during his minority, ih. Council appointed, ii?. The 
adminiftration, how condu£Ved, 203. His embarraflmcnts at his acce/fjon, il. War 
with France, 204. Popular infurre£bions, 205. Has a conference with Watt Tyler, 
207. His prudent behaviour ot the death of Tyler, 208, Reflections on this afl^air, 
Heads the army againft the Scots, 209. Burns Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, ih. 
Returns to England prematurely, ib. His attachment to Robert de Vere, earl of Ojc- 
ford, 210. Awed by his parliament, 211. Deprived of his regal power by a council 
of fourteen, appointed by his uncle Gloucefter, 213. Fails in the endeavour to influ- 
ence the ekftian of the hjufe of commons, lb, Confults the judges, on the validity 
of his com miliioQ to the council of fourteen, 214. Their opinion, t& Violent pro- 
ceedings agninft his miniftry by the duke of Gloucefter, 215. His and his queen, Anrae 
their iaeffxi(ftual concern at the execution of Sir Simon Burley, 217. Exerts himfelf, 
and removes arch biihop Fitz-Alan from his oflice of chancellor, 218. Removes Glou- 
cefter and Warwick from the council, ih. Truce with France, and marriage of Rich- 
ard to Ifabella of France, 219. Seizes the charter of London, and the charafter of hk 
adminiftration, 220. Declares Mortimer fucceflbr, 221. Hurries Gloucefter over to 
Calais, and awes his fadlion, 222. Proceedings againft his party, 223. Procures 
' Gloucefter to be murdered at Calais, 224. Creation of peers, iB. Removes the parli- 
ment to Shrewlbury, 225. Their grants to him, 1^. Prevents the duel between the 
d;ikes of Hereford and Norfolk, and banilhcs them, 227. Oppofes the fuccellion of 
Hereford to the dukedom of Lancafter, ib. Embarks for Ireland, 228. Leaves the 
duke of York guardian of the realm, 229. Returns to oppofe the invafion of the duke 
of Lancafter, ib. Seized by the earl of Northumbt^rland, and confined in Flint-caftlc, 
230, Heads of accufation preferred againft him in parliament, 231. -Comparifsn bc- 
twc;en this period of hiftory, and the revolution In 1688, 234. Depofcd by parlia- 
ment, ib. Murdered in Pom fret- cafl:le, 236. His charafter, 237. Comparifon be- 
tween, and Edward III. ib, Mifcellaneous tranfa£tions during this reign, 239. Com- 
parifon between his fituation, and that of Charles VI. of France, 269. 

Richard III. the firft a<5ls of his adminiftration. ii. 41 1. Reflcdlions on liis feizure of the 
crown, 412. Appoints the duke of Buckingham conftable, ib. Procures his execution^ 
for rebelling againft him, 416. Obtains a parliamentary fandtioji of his fo vereignty, 
417. Suppofed to poifon his wife Anne, to make room for his marriage with the princefs 
Elizabeth, 418. Marches to oppofe the invafion cf the earl of Richmond, 420. His 
fufpicions of his own party, ik Battle of Bofworth, 421. Killed, ib. His charac- 
ter, ib, 

Kicj^emonty Arthur count de, taken prifoner at the battle of Azincour, ii. 277, ReleafeJ 
on his parole, 295. Evades his parole on the death of Henry V. ih. Obtains the duke 
of Burgundy's fifter by the regent's incereft, 296. Engages in the Engliih intereft, 
ib. Attends the congrefs at Arras, yio, 

Richtieu, cardinal, prime minifter of France, his character, iv. 368. Rivals the duke of 
Buckingham in his addreffes to the queen of France, 369. Throws a mole acrafs the 
harbour of Rochelle, to complete the blockade, 391. Supplies the covenanters ifl 
Scotland with money, 446. The conclufisn of his adminiftration, and deaths v. 
322. 

Richmond, Henry earl of, carried Into Britain by the earl of Pembroke, on the eftablifl!- 
ment of the York family in Edward IV. ii. 388. His pedigree, 413. Meafures taken 
for his fafe cuftody by Edward, 414. Edward difap pointed in a fchcme fior getting him 
into his power, ib. Overtures for his marriage with the princefs Elizabeth, 415. Makes 
unfuccefsful atccmp;s for a defccnt on England, 416. His party exhort him to another 
fpeedy attempt, 419.- Lands al Mil ford -haven, ik Battle of Bofworth, 421. Rich- 
ard HI. killed, ib See Hemy VII. 

— , duke of, nattiral fon of Henry VIII. made lord -lie ntenant of Ireland, iii. 1 1 5. 
Dies, 144, note. 

Ridley, biihop of X-ondon, pleads with Edward VI. in behalf of the princefs Mary, iii. 279. 
Is imprifoned on the accelTion of queen Mary, 300. Is feut under a ftrong guard to 
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Oxford, to debate on tranfubilantiation, 307. Is burnt for herefy, together with bilhop 
Latimer, 328. 
JR'ighr. See Petition cf Right. 

Rinucchn, is by the pope, lent nuncio to the Irifh catholics, v. 259. Excites the Irifh 
to break the pacification concluded with Ormond, ib. Is driven out of Ireland, 
260. 

RiotSy a fevere ftatute pafTed againft, iii. 274. 

Ei^fotJf treaty pf, between Charles I. and the Scots covenanters, iv. 463. Is adjourned to 
London, 465. 

Mivers earl of, uncle to Edward V. entrufted with the " care of his perfon, ii. 401. His 
character, ib. The firft who introduced the art of printing into England, iB. note. 
Arreted by the duke of Gloucefter, while conducting the young king to London, 402. 
Murdered in Pomfret-caftle, 404. 

Ki'z'ziOy David feme account of his introduction to the court of Mary, queen of Scotland, 
iii. 421. His promotion and character, W. Excites the jcaloufy of Darnley, the 
queen's hufband, 422. Incurs the hatred of the proteftants, ib. A confpiracy form- 
ed againft him by the chancellor Morton, 423. Is affaflinated in the queen's pre- 
fence, ib. * 

Robbery, inftance of the general pra£llcc ofi^ at the time of Henry III. I. 516. 

Roicrt III. k*mg of Scotland, his character, ii. 256, His fon taken prifoner by* Henry IV. 
of England, 257. Dies of grief, ib 

, cldeft fon of William the Conqueror, his charaCler, i. 202. 213. Revolts againft 
his father, 203. Extraordinary rencounter between him and his father, 204. Recon- 
ciled to him, ib. Returns to England, and repulfes the Scots ib. Succeeds to the du- 
chy of Normandy, 213. Mortgages his dominions to his brother, and enters the cru- 
fade, 222. His reputation in the crufade, 232. How he loft the kingdom of England, 
ih. Returns, and invades England, 238. Enters into an accommodation with his 
brother Henry I. 239. Diftrefl'ed by his remiflhefs, 240. Conquered and ihut up in 
prifon, 241. 

Rochdiej Pennington ordered to afUft in the reduClion of, deferts, and fails back to Eng- 
land, iv. 3S<*. A fquadron fent by the Dutch againft, 3^1. Buckingham brings a 
fleet and forces to affift the town, and is ignorantly refufed admittance, 370. The^ 
blockade effeCVcd by throwing a mole acrofs the harbour, 391. Is forced to furrender 
at difcretion, ih. 

Rochford^ lord, brother to Anne Boleyn, is accufed by his wife of intimacy with his fifter, 
iii. 139. Is confined by the king's order, 140. Is tried, together with the queen, 
141. Is condemned, 142. 

, vifcountcfs of, calumniates qeeen Anne Boleyn to Henry VJII. iii. 139. Con- 

dudls the fecrct amours of queen Catherine Howard, 1S6. Is beheaded, together with 
* the queen, 187. * 

Rochefler, the caftle of, taken from the barons by king John, and the common men of the 

garrifon hanged, 1. 417. 
— — , earl of, a character of his poems, vi. 291. 

Rockingham y a fynod fummoncd thecc by William Rufus, to depofe Anfelm archbilhop of 

Canterbury, i. 225. 
Rocroy^ defeat of the Spaniards there by the prince of Conde, v. 325. 
Rodolphij a Florentine merchant in London, is employed by the pope to negotiate with the 

Catholics in England, iii. 494. Is engaged by the Spanifh ambaflador to difturb the 

government, in favour of Mary queen of Scots, 495. The duke of Norfolk enters into 

his fchem?, ih. Goes to Rome to mature his dehtjn, 496. 

Roger y carl of Hereford, caufe of his confpiring againft William the Conqueror, i. I95. 
His cftate ffjrfcited, and himfelf confined for life, 198. 

— , archhifliop of York, crowns prince Henry, when afibciated with his father Hen- 
ry II. i. 306. Sufpendcd at Becket's iriftigatiwn, 307. Complains to the king, and 
the confequences of this complaint, 308. Circumftances of a quarrel between him and 
Richard archbiftiop of Canterbury, 348. 

RogerSf prebendary of St. Paul's, burnt for herefy, Iii. 327. 

Re/io the Vane., hb hlftory, i. 1 02. Makes inroads into France, 103. Settles in Neuftria, 
and marries the daughter of Charles the Simple, 104. His prudent government, 105. 

See Normandy. 

Romam, their firft arrival in Britain, i. 4. Subdue it all except Caledonia, 7. Abandon 
ic, 10, Refufe aiHftance to the Britons, 11. 
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ItvmCf reflections on the policy of the court of, i. 24.5. The venal principles of the court 
of, at the early period of Henry HI. his reign, 47 ;5. Church of, when at the fumy 
rnitof its power, 516, A charader of the decre als of pope Gregory IX. 517. Re- 
marks on the new orders inftituted by, ib. Our literaray oMigations to the ancient cler- 
gy of, ii. 4-22. The bad principles on which the church of is founded, iii. 50, It« 
encroachmenta on civil authority, iL Favourable however to the reftoration of the arts^ 
51. Confequence of the fale of indulgences by pi pe Leo X. 52. Sec Luther and Jle- 
firmation. Its authority renounced by the Englilh convocation and parliament, 113. Re- 
flexions on this event, 114. Sec Reformation* City of taken and facked by the Impe- 
rial troops, iii. 77. 

Rood of Gracey a miraculous crucifix, the artifice of, expofed at Paul's crofs, by Kilfey 

bifhop of Rochefter, iii. 156* 
Roper y fir Anthony, Is fined by the ftar-chamber, for converting arable land to pafture, Iv. 

421. 

Rofcy red and white, party diftin^tions of the houfes of Lancafter and York, ii. 363. Re- 
marks on the confufed hiftOry of the wars between, 375. 

R^fe-ivel^m prefbytcrian preacher, his profecution for treafonable words, vl. 194. 

Rofniy marquis of, miniftw to Henry IV. of France, comes over to Dover to confer with queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 151. Difcovers Elizabeth to have entertained the fame views with Henry, 
of eftablifhing a new fyftem of policy in Europe, 152. Is fent ambaffador from Hen- 
ry IV. of France to king James, on his accelfion, 199. Propofes to James a league a- 
gainft the houfe of Auftria, 200. Concludes a treaty with James for the fupport of the 
United Provinces, ib. 

i?oji'(e«,befeiged and taken by Philip of France, i. 389. The king of Navarre mortally 
wounded at the fiege of, iii. 404. Is taken by Montmorency, and the garrifon put to the 
fword, ib. 

Roundbeadiy the appellation of, when, and to whom given, v. 77. 
R<^undnjoa^-d9'mny battle of, between lord Wilmot and Sir William Waller, v. 119. 
RontUri, Sec Brabancons. 

Roxboroughy James II. of Scotland killed at the fiege of, ii. 365. 
Royal Society, the fir ft inftitution of, vi. 288. 
Rufus. See PFilliam Rufus. 

Ramp Parliament y the reftoration of the long one fo termed. See Parliatnent, 
' Runnemedei the great charter of En^liih liberties figned there by king John, i. 411. The 
principle heads of this charter, 412 Remarks upon it, 414. See Charter, 

Rupert y prince, fon of the eleiitor palatine, offers his fervice to Charls 1. and commands a 
body of horfe for him, v. 108. Defeats a party of Elfe 's army at Worcefter, ih. Defeats 
the left wing of Eilex's army at Edge-hill, 109. Surprifes EiTex, and carries otf booty 
and prifoners, 119. Is fent weftward to join the Cornifli troops, 121. Takes Briftol,ib. 
Obliges the parliamentary forces to retire from Newark, 145. Marches to the relief of 
York, 147. Engages rafhly in the battle of Mar fton- moor, wh^*re he Is defeated, ib. Ur- 
ges the battle of Nafeby, 181. Re ires to Briftol, 184. Capitulates, is difmiffed by th« 
king, and leaves England ih. Commands the fquadron which deferted to Charles II. and Is 
haraiTed by admiral Blake 290. Takes refuge in France 291. Commands under 
che duke of York againft the Dutch, 438. Joins Albemarle during his engagemeat 
with Tromp and de Ruyter, 445. Obtains the command of the Englifti fleet, vi. 42. 
Engag^-s the Dutch on their own coaft, 43. Another a£tion, ih. Another at the mouth 
of the Texel A4. Is appointed one of the privy-council 122. His death, 196. Was 
the inventor of etching, 286. 

Ruffeily lord, fuppreflfes an infurreftion in Devonftiire, excited to oppofe the reformation, i\u 
267. Is created earl of Bedford, 273. See Bedford, 

^ , lord, privately favours the French intrigues, but refufes to accept any prefent from 

that court, vi. 79. note. Is made one of the privy council to Charles II. 122. Refigns 
J 98, His character, ih. Enters into the duke of Monmouth* s confpiracy, 180. Is fent 
to the Tower, 185. Tried, 186. Is condemned, 188. Is executed, 189, 

Ruthvenylordy aiTrfts with others in affaflinating David Rizzio, iii. 423. 

— — jgovernor of Plymouth for the parliament, is defeated by the royalifts on Bradoc 
Down, V. 117. 

Rutlandy earl of, created duke of Albemarle by Richard, II. ii. 224. Degraded, 236* 
Confpires againft Henry IV. and betrays his afTociates, 248, Summary view of his trea- 
cherous behaviour, IL Killed at the battle of Azincour, being then duke of York, zjj* 

Ruyter. See. De Ruyter, 

Rye-houfe-plot, hiftory of, yi. 183. 

Vol. VI. 3 H 
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s. 

S^f Don Pantaleon, brother to the Portuguefe ambaflador, hanged by Cromwel for af. 
fa/fination, v. 314. 

Sadlir, Sir Ralph, ambaflador from Henry VIII. to the court of Scotland, concludes a 
treaty of marriage between prince Edward and Mary, the infant-queen of Scotland, iii. 
196. His retinue infulted, at the indij^ii.ion of cardinal Beaton, 197. His demand of 
the ftipulated hoftages, evaded by Arran, the regent, i&. Orders the Scots prifoners 
on parole to return to England, Is made counlellor to the regency of Edward VI. 
23a. AiTifts in reftoring the advantage to the Enghih, at the battle of Pinkey, 24?. 
Is appointed one of the commiHioners for determining the caufe between Mary queen of 

* 5cots and Murray, the regent, v. 450. 

Safefy, committee of, eletled, v. 364. General Monk's artful behaviour to, 371. 
Saladiny king of Egypt, his charadter, i. 339. Recovers Paleftine from the ctufaders, 
lb. Acre taken from him by the Chriftians, 339. Is defeated by the Chriftians under 

• Richard 1. of England, 364. Concludes a truce with Richard, 365. Reviews of his 
conduct in this war. ik Dies, ih. Inftance of his philolophy, ib. 

Sij/zV^^izt' of fucceflion to the crown of France, the foundation of, traced, li. nS. At- 
tempted to be introduced into the Englilh government by Henry IV. 2^9, Revoked at 
the inftance of the houfe of commons, 260. 

Salijburyy an infurredlion ef royalifts there, under the protectorate, who proclaim Charles 
II. V. 319. 

— , carl of natural brother to king John, commands the Engllfli fleet againft Philp 

of France, and deftroys his ihips in their harbour, i. 403. 

, countefs of, miftrefs to Edward III. the dropping of Her garter, fuppofed to be 

the occafion of inftituting the order of the gaiter, ii. 160. 
— , earl of, befieges Orleans, ii. 303. Killed before the town, 304. 

■ , earl of, inftances of gencrallhip in, at the battle of Bloreheath, iii. 352. Taken 
by queen Margaret at the battle of Wakefield, and beheaded, 356. 

■ , countefs of, mother of cardinal Pole, is attainted and condemned by parliament, 
but reprieved, iii. 170. Executed, 181. 

■ , fecretary Cecil created earl of, by James I. iv. 199. Caufes which procured his 
promotion, ib. Procures the dilmiflion ot his former aflTociates, i^, Communicates to 
the king the hints he received of the gun-powder plot, 220. Is made treafurer, 229. 
Expollulatcs with the parliament on the king's ncccflities, ib. Invents the title of ba- 
ronet, to fupply James with money by the fale of it, 24S, 

Sallee is dcftroyed by an Englilh fleet, iv. 423. 

SanchcZy king of Navarre, inftance of his confidence in the juftice of Henry II, of Eng- 
land, i. 346. His daughter Berengaria manied to Richard I. 358. 

Sandilandsi Sir James, is fent from the parliament to queen Mary in France, to Qbtain a 
ratification of their proceedings in reforming religion, iii. 381. 

Sandwich^ earl of, fails in attempting to feize the Dutch Eaft India fleet, in the Dani/h 
harbours, v. 441. Is killed at the battle of Solebay, vi. 27. 

Sanquhar^ lord, executed for nfliflination, iv, 240. 

Santa Croce, marquis of, is appointed to command the Spanifli Armada, iv 76, Diet, 
S ii 

Santa Cru%y a Spanilh fleet burnt in the harbour of, by admiral Blake, v. 330. 
Sa'vUle^ Sir John, a zealous commoner againft the court, is promoted and ennobled by 
king James 1. iv. 282. 

&t'0)i, a conference there between twelve bi/hops and twelve prefbyterlan minifters, v. 
413- 

Philibert duke of. .See PHlihert, 

Saiitr?, William, reftor of St. Ofythe, the fir ft perfon burnt in England for hcrefy, a. 
249. 

Saxom^ national chrrafter of, 1. 13. Arrive in Britain under Hcngift and Horfa, 14. 
Subdue Britain, and fettle there, 16. Their conquefts in Britain, very ruinous to the 
country, 20. Throw back all the Britifh improvements into ancient barbarity, tb. 

• A ft^r fubduing the Britons, w^ar againft each other, 21. Difficulty of continuing their 
hiftory, and why, ib. Brief view of their idjlatrous religion, 23. Made but fluw im- ' 
provemcnt in artjs in England, 45. Their bigotry and fupcrftition, 46. Their gradual 
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, ecclefiaftic*! fabjedtien to the fee of Rome, traced, J. Their theological dlfputcs, 47. 
Reduced to deipah' by the ravages of the Danes, 60. Admit the Danes to fettle with 
them after ^feating them, 63. Their monks charaderifed, 82, Their affected au- 
fteiities, 85. Oppofed by the fecular clergy, 86. Review of the Saxon government 
in England, 148. The fucceiTion of their princes, how regulated, ih. Account of 
their Wittenagemot, or national council, 14^. Earl and j§dermany fynonirnous appel- 
lations among, 150. note. Their government ariftocratical, toward the time of the Nor- 
man conqueft, 15Z. State of popular liberty amoag, 1^5. Several orders of men 
• among, ib. Their courts of juftice, 158. State of 1 gidation among, 161. Their 
criminal law, 162. Their military force, 167. Public revenues, 168, Value of 
money among, ib. Their manners inquired into, 170. Finally fubdued by William 
duke of Normandy, 145. 173. Stc Harold, znd iVt/liam, Their laws camparcd with 
the civil law, ii. 425. 

Saxofiy^ Maurice eledto: of. See Maurice, 

Scandal and re^roMch^ inftance* of the fevere puniflimcnt of, by the court of ftar-chamber, 
iv. 421. 

Scone, the famous ftone there, on whi^h the kings of Saotland were annointedj carried to 
tiondon by Edward I. ii. 38. Robert Bruce crowned there, 63. Edward Baliol clown- 
ed there, 114. 

Scotland, and Scots, the Scots and Pi»!ts iavade Britain, i. 10. King Conftantine defeated 
by Athelftan king of England, 78, 79. Kiirg Ducan kiHed hy Macbeth, 126. Mac- 
beth killed, and Makolin reftored, ib. King William taken prifoner by Henry II. 
docs homage, with all his nobility, for his ranfom, 332. The vaflaiage of, fold by 
Richard 1. to raife money for hi:j crufade, 353. Remarks on the ancient hiftory oi, 
ii. II. Alexander III. king of, marries the fifter of Edward I. *». Dies, ib. Is fuc- 
ceeded by Margaret of Norway, ib. Guardians appointed during her infancy, ib. A 
treaty of marriage negotiated between her and prince Edward of England, 12. She 
dies on her pafl'age to Scotland, ib. Competitors for the crown of, 13 18. Their 
claims referred to the deciiion of Edward i. of England, 14. An inquiry into- the nat itz 
of the homage done by the kings of, to thofe of England, 15. The parliamen of, ani 
the competitors for the crown, attend the fummoiis of E J ward to Norharrv, Cauth of the 
Tweed, 17. Edward aflferts his- right to difpof. of the crown, as liege of the kingdom, 
ih. The fo treffes in, delivered up to Edward, 19. The barons and prelates fwear 
fealty to liim, ib Edward decides in favour of lohn Baliori right to the cruwn, 20. 
Baliol fwears fealty to Edward, and is put in pofle0ion of the kingdom, ib. The S<^ts, 
and their new king, provoked at Edward's a^ts of ufurpation over them, 21. Aflign a 
council to carry on the adminiHration, and affemble an army to oppofe the forces of Ed- 
ward, 36. B rwic taken by Edward, and the garrifon put to the fword, 37. Tha 
Scots d'ifeazed by earl Warenne, and the caftle of Dunbar furreodcred to Edward, ib, 
Roxborough taken, ib, Edinburgh, and the whole country, fubdued, Baliol 
fwears fjalty to him, ih. Baliol carried pvifoner to London, and committed, to the Tow. 
er, 38. Earl Warrenne left governor of, ih. The Scots abandoned by Philipof France, 
in confeqiience of his treaty with Edward, 49. V/arrenne, ceturning to England, 
leaves the admipillration in the hands of Ormeihy and CreflTiagham, ih. Their oppref- 
fions of the Scots, ih. The Scots rife again^ the Engli(h, under William Wallace, 
50. Gain a victory over Warrenne, 52. Wallace made regent, ib. The regency 
jiven to the fteward, and Cunning of Badenoch, on Wallace's refignation, 53. The 
Scots army defeated by Edward at Falkirk, 54. Apply to France for fuccour, but are 
refufed, 55. Engage pope Boniface in their interjft, 56. John de Scgrave, -left 
guardian of, by Edward, who is deffeited by the Scots, 57. Is again fubdued by Ed- 
ward, 58. Young Robert Bruce arrives in Scotland, and fpirit^ up the mobility to a 
revolt, 61. Bruce is crowned at Scone, 63, He reducffl the Engli(h in ScotUnd, and 
is acknowledged by the whole country, 79. Bruce defeats Edward at Bannockburn, 
8 1. The independency of, eftablilhed by this vi€lory, 82- He invades England on 
the death of Edward II. 105. The nature of the war made by the Scots, and their jr- 
my, defcribed, 106, Death of Robert Bruce, and acceifion of his fon D<ivid, in. 
State of, at this period, 113. The earl of Marrc appointed regent on the death of Mur- 
ray, Marre defeated and flain by Edward Baliol, 114. He is crowned at Scone, 
ib. Is routed by Sir Archibald Douglas, and flies to England, 115. Douglas defeated 
by Edward III. of Englaud, and Edward Baliol reft(i>red, ii6. He is acknowledged no 
longer than pro":e£ted by the prefence of the Enghih-king, 117. King David defeated 
and taken prifoner by queen Phillppa, 154. Is ranfomcd, 171. An exprefs inquiry 
into the nature of the homage paid by the kings of, to thofe of England, 505. The 
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Scots obtain afTiilance from France to invade England, and their conduct In thefc Incur- 
fions, ii. 209. Difoblige their allies, who return home, ih. Invade England again, 
but are worfted, 251. Battle of Homcldon, iB. Prince James taken prMbner by Henry 
IV. and educated in England, 257. Carried to France by Henry V. 285. The Scots 
army in France refufe to obey their young king while in captivity, tb. James I. reftor- 
cd, 296. Murdered, ih. Affairs of, during the reign of Henry VI. and beginning of 
Edward IV. 565. State of, in the time of Henry VII. 449. James IV. receives and 
aJfifts Perkin Warbec, 478. Marries Margaret, eldeft daughter of Henry, 489. The 
Scots routed at the battle of Flouden, and James killed, iii. 23. His queen Margaret 
marries Douglas earl of Angus, 31. The duke of Albany called over to the regency, 
ib. The ftate of, as it appeared to Albany on his arrival, ib, Confufions in, on Alba- 
ny's going over to France, 33. Reafons in favour of alliances witk France or England 
contracted, 59. Extraordinary cafe of Patrick Hamilton burnt for herefy, 182, Friar 
Forrefl bura*-, 18^. The reformation fpreads in, ib. Henry declares war againft, 192. 
Sir Robert Bowee defeated by the lords Hume and Huntley, 193. Battle of Sol way, 
194. Death of James V. ib. The infant queen Mary, contracted to prince Edward of 
England, 196. Invaded by Henry Vill. and Edinburgh burnt, ^05. The Englifli 
defeated at Ancram, 208. Is included in the peace of Campe between Henry and 
Francis, 211. Hiftory of Wifhart the reformer, 242. Cardinal Beaton afTaflinated, 
*44. Its misfortunes at this time, owing to a fucceffion of minorities, ib. The duke 
of Somerfet prepares to proffcute the war with, ib. His manifefto, 245. The Scots 
prepare to repel Somerfet, 246. Battle of Pinkey, 248. The young queen Mary fent 
to France, 254. The earl of Arran refigns the regency to the queen dowAg»er, 345, 
The young queen Mary married to the dauphin, 347. Englilh reformers protected th<:re 
from the profecutions of queen Mary, 368. Account of the aflbciation called The Con- 
gregation cf the Lordj 369. See Congregation ^ and Guijty Mary of. Treaty of Edinburgh^ 
379. Settlement of the adminift ration during the queen's abfence by this treaty, ih. 
The catholic religion fupprefled, and the prefbyterian difcipline eftablifhed by parlia- 
ment, 381. Queen M^ry arrives, on the death of her hufband, 386. The queen ex- 
pofed to infalts tor her adherence to the catholic religion, 3S8. The poverty of the re- 
formed clergy there, 392. The ccclefiaftical benefices how afligned by the privy 
council, 393. Mary married to the lord Darnlcy, 417. A confederacy formed af;4mft 
Mary at Stirling, which is encouraged by Elizabeth, 418. The rebels driven into 
England, 419. Murder of Darnley, 430. Mary married to Bothwel, 435. Reflec- 
tions of the people on thefe events, 436. Mary imprifoned In Lochlevin caftle, 439. 
Mary forced to re fig n the crown, and her fon James VI. crowned, 443. Arrival of 
Murray the regent, ib. The fettlemcnt of the crown and adminiftration confirmed by 
parliament, ib. Battle of Langfide, 445. Mary flies to England, ih. Her caufe ex- 
amined before Englifli commijfioners, 450. 456. Murray the regent aflaHinated, 474. 
The earl of Lenox appointed regent, 475. He is put to death by Murray's party, and 
the carl of Mar chofc-n, 499. Morton made regent on the death of Mar, ib. Di (con- 
tents ond factions againft Morton, iv. i. Morton tried and executed, 3. A confpiracy 
of nobles formed, who feiEe the young king fames, 14, James efcapes from them, 19. 
Earl of Arran degraded, 20. A defenfive alliance entered into between James and Eli- 
zabeth, 37. QuL'cn Mary fentenced to death by EngUfh commiflTioners, 52. And ex- 
ecuted, 66. The hoflile laws between and England, abolifhed, 226. The natunil 
confequences of their king fucceding to the crown of England, 256. View of the ftate 
of religion there, 2<;7. James obtain?; the jurifditlion of biftiop? to be acknowledged, 
ib. The eftablithmcnt of epifcopal authority and ceremonies oppofed, 258. The na- 
ture of the excommunication pronounced by the ecclefiaftical courts in, 359. Be-, 
haviour of Black, minifter of St. Andrews, 260. Seditio\is principles of the cler- 
gy there, ih. Some of the refractory minifters punifhcd on his acceflion to 
the cwn of England, 261. The general aflTcmbly fubmit to regal and epif* 
copal authority, 261. A court of high- commiflTion erected, i^. Altercations between 
James and the clergy, ih Confequences of '•he influence of the nobility, and the ab- 
lence of the king, 434. Difcontcnts of the inferior clergy there, 435. IntrodaClion of 
the canons and liturgy, 438. A tumult at Edinburgh on occafion of the liturgy, 439. 
The covenant eftahliftied, 441. Epifcopacy aboliflied by the general aflembly, 445. 
The covenantors aflTifted by cardinal Richlieu, 446. The covenanters raife forces, and 
fecure the whole country, ib. Their zeal inflamed by Michelfon the prophctefs, 447, 
Charles marches with a force to-Berwick, 448. A pacification concluded with the co- 
venantera, 450. A letter from the malcontents to the king of France intercepted, 453. 
Another armament fcnt againft them, 462. The Scots army rout lord Conway at New- 
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kurn, lA. They take pofleflion of NewcafVIe, ik Treaty of Rippon, 463. Are at- 
tacked by Strafford, 464. The army difbanded by the Englifl* houfe of commons, v. 
46. The lords of articles abolifhed, on the art va I of Charles, 49. Reflexions and 
views of the covenanters, on the breaking out of the civil war in England, 132. Send 
commillxoners to the king at Oxford, to offer a mediation, i^. Sum non, by their owo 
authority, a convention of ftates, 134. The folemn league and covenant fra.ncd with 
the Englifh commiiTioners, Of, Raife an army to alB't t!\e Engliih parliament, 136. 
The king purs himfelf into the hands of the Scots army befo e Newurk, Deliver 
up the king to the parliament for the payment of the arrears of the army, 197. Their 
commiffioners affronted by the independent fadion in the long parlian^ent, 22*;. Their 
commiilioners concert a treaty with the king, f »r arming in his favour, Parties dif- 
tinguifhed there at this time, 226. The roj^alifts defeated by Cromwel, 233. Charles 
II. proclaimed after his father's execution, zt;j. Commiffioners fon: to Bre^Ha, to pro- 
pofe terms to Charles, 268. Cruel and infulting treatment and exe. ution of Montrofc, 
274. Treatment of Charles on his landing, 275. Numbers burnt for witchcraft, 277. 
Battle of Dunbar, 280. Charles crowned at Scone, 281. Charles marches into Eng- 
land, 283, Is routed by Cromwel at Worcefter, 284. Stirling- caftle reduced by 
Monk, and the records of the kingdom fent to London, 292. Dund e and other townfc 
taken, i6. The kingdom fubmits to the commonwealth, 293. The civil adminiftra- 
*ion of, under the proteftorate of Oliver Cromwel, 337. The forts razed and troops 
di/banded by Charles II. on his reftorarion, 411. A parliament, il?. Prelacy tacitly 
reitored, th. Sharp made archbi hop of St. Andrews, 412. Trial and execution of 
Argyle and others, ib. Lord Lorn condemned, but pardoned by the kiJtg, 465. IVo- 
cceding'5 of parliament, Ih. Arbitrary impofition of fines under the a£l of mdemnity, i^. 
Dlforders occafioned by the re-eftablifhment of Epifcopacy, 466. And by vijlent mca- 
fures to fupprefs conventicles, 467. Infurreflion and renewal of the covenant, i&. 
The infurgents routed by Dalziel, 468. Cruel execution of the covenanters, 16. The 
attempts to reconcile the people to epifcopacy without effect, vi. 84. A parliament, 85, 
Severe law againft conventicles, 86. The arbitrary adminif^ration of La Jerdale, 87. 
Cafe of Mitchel, 88. Archbilhop Sharp murdered, 131. A parliament held l y the 
duke of York, 170. Condemnation of the earl of Argyle, 17 1 Cruel perfccution of 
the covenanters, 173. Two women drownr-d for not abjuring the declaration, 175, 
A declaration of indulgence publiiTied by James II. 235. Revolts againft James, on 
the coming over of the prince of Orange, 265. The convention lummoned by the 
prince, makes a tender of the crown to hin and his princefs, 272. 
Scriptures, a tranflation of, made by Tindal the reformer, iii. 121. See BihU, 
Scutage, an explanation of that term, and on what occafions levied by the Anglo- I^orman 

kings, s. 442. None levied by Edward I. ii. 68. 
Sea-fights. See under the names of the refpedlive commanders. 

Secretaries of ftattf a lift of thofe during the reign of James I. iv. 310. During that of 
Charles I. v. 252. 

Sedgmoor^ battle of, between the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Fever/ham vi. 214. 
Sedley^ Mrs. her influence over Ja nes II vi. 207. 

Segra-ue, John de, appointed guardian of Scotland by Edward I. ii. 57. Is defeated by 
the Scots, ih. 

Self -denying ordinance paffed by the long p-^rliamcnt, v. 150. 

Seneffe, battle of, between the prince of Orange an.l the prince of Condc, vi. 55. 

Se'verusy emperor, completes Adrian's rampart, i. 8. This rampart eredleJ of ftorie, 10. 

Seymour^ lady Jane, maid of honour to queen Anne Boleyn, attrads the notice of Henry 
VIII. iii. 139. Is married to the kiag th? nex: day after Anne Boleyn's execution, 
143. Is brought to bed of a fon (afterward Edward VI.) a.id dies, 153. 

, Sir Edward, brother to queen Jane, made carl of Hertford, iii. 153. Com- 
mands the forces of Henry VIII. in an inva Ion of Scodand, and burns Edinburgh, 205. 
Is fent with forces over to Calai , 211. Is appointed one of the regency during the mi- 
nority of Edward VI. 231. Is chofen proteftor by the regency, 233. Is created duke 
of Somerfet, i^. Sec Somerfa. 

, lord, fecond fon of the protestor Somerfet, commands a fquadron ftatloncd at 
Dunkirk, to prevent the duke of Parma from joining the Spanifh armada, iv. 78. 

— — , Sir Francis, his fpeech at the opening of the third parliament of Charles I. Iv, 
375- 

, Sir Thomas, is nominated one of the council to the regency, during the minori- 
ty of Edvrard VI. iii. 232. Is cr ated Lord Seymour, and high admiral, 234. His 
chara€ler, 255. Manics the dueen- dowager, Cabals againft his brother the pro- 
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te£Vor, during his abfcnce in Scotland, ih. Forms a party in parliament againft the pro- 
teflor, iB. Is intimidated and defires A reconciliation wiLli his brother, 256. Addreifes 
the lady EUs^abeth, after the queen- dowager's death, iL Is committed to the Tower, 
258 . Is examined by the council, iB. Is attainted by parliament, 259. Is executed, 

^jQrsuiy Francis, obtains the inveftidtre of Milan, iii. 97. Stt. Milan. 

Sbafetejhuryy Anthony Aflily Cooper, earl of, his hint of fliuttingup the exchequer, 
carried to the king by Sir I homas Clifford, vi. 2o. Is made chancellor, 22. His 
fpcech to parliament on the Dutch war, 38. IflTucs writs for fupplying vacant feats 
in parliament, 39, Defcrts the court, and joins the country party, 41. Is difmif- 
fcd from being chancellor, 46. Is fent to the Tower for difputing the legality of 
the parliament after a twelvemonth*s prorogation, 67. Flatters the duke of Mon- 

. mouth with hopes of the fucccflion, 117, Is made prefident of the council, 122. 
Is removed by the king, 138. Prefents the duke of York, as apopifh recufant, to 
the grand jury df Middlefex, 141- Is accufcd of trcafon, btit acquitted, 1 69. In- 
fligates the duke of Monmouth's confpiracy, Retires to Holland, and dies 
182. His charatfter, ih. 

Sbakefpeare, fcarcely' any mention of civil liberty to be found in his hiftorical plays, 
iv. 177. note. A charat^tcr of his dramatic writings, iv. 338. Compared with John- 
fon, ih. 

Sharpy a Scots prefbyterian commiflioncr, abandons their caufe, an J is made arch- 
bifhop of St Andrews, v. 412. His cruelty towards the covenanters, 468. It fliot 
at by Mitchel, vi- 87. is murdered, i^i. 

^ . , Dr. is fufpendcd by the court of high commiflion, in the reign of JamcsTI. 

for preaching agalnfc popery, vi. 233. 

Sha'w^ Dr. procured by the duke of Gloucefter, to declare his brother Edward ille- 
gitimate, in a fermon at St Paul's, ii. 4o8. Ill fuccefs of this fcheme, 

^heep^ the number of, rcflrivftcd by ftatute, iii. 228. Sir Thomas More's cenfure of 
the exceffive breeding of, 265, 

Sherfdd recorder of Sa'lifbury, is profccuted in the ftar-chamber for breaking a paint- 
ed church window, iv. 41 1. 

Sheriffs^ the primitit^e nature of their office, ii. 39 

firft levied, in England, i. 107. Impofed on occafion of tjie Spamfli in- 
vafion, iv. 78. Firft levied by Charles I. 362. Is extended over the whole king- 
dom, 419. Trial of John Hambden, for refufing to pay it, 479. The flieriffs 
voted delinquents for aiTefTing it, by the commons, v. 9. Is declared illegal, 14. 

Shipping, daitc of, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 196, Caufe of its decay at that time', 
197. See Navy, * 

Shirley, Dr. and Fag, a member of the houfe of commons, great difputes between 
the two houfes, occafioncd by, vi, ^ 

5/jo«, Jane, accufcd by the duke of Glouccftcr in council, ii. 405, Remarks on the 
accounts given of her, 515 Her hiflory, 40^, 

^*rf7A/^//ry, battle of, between Henry IV. and young Piercy, ii. 253. 

. , countcfs of, her fcandalous reports of queen Elizabeti, communicated to 

Elizabeth by Mary quetn of Scots, iv 468. 

, earl of, is added to the privy council for the conCderation of the cafe 

of Mary queen of Scots, iii. 456- Mary committed to his cuftody at Tedbury, 
458. She is removed from his care on account of his indulgence to her iv. 22! 
Is appointed to attend on her execution, i v. 60. > . 

, carl of, renounces the catholic religion and, joins the prince of Orange, 

vi. 

S/cr/Vv, tranfaaions of Richard I. of England, and Philip of France, during their 
wintering there, on their way to the crufadc, i. 355, The popeV contcffs with 
the emperor Frederic concerning, 475* Is offered, by the pope, to Richard carl 
of Cornwal, who refufcs it iL Is accepted by Henry, III. for his fecond fou 
Edmond, iB The heavy debt incurred by Henry, in afferting this grant, iB. A 
crufade publiflicd againft, by the pope, 476. 

Sidney, Algernon, fccrctly negotiates with France, and receives bribes and prefents 
from that court, vi. 79. note. Enters into the duke of Monmouth's confpiracy, 18^ 
Review of his life and charaacr, 190 Is tried, 171. His defence, iB. Is executed' 19 - " 

i , Sir Henry, lord deputy of Ireland, reduces Shan Oncalc,iv. I26, His vi- 
gilant adminiflration, iB, 
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SiJnp%*j Sir Philip, writes to queen Elissabeth, to difTuade her from marrying th 
duke of Anjou, iv. la. Is m:idc governor of Flufliing, 33, His death and charac 
ter, 35.^ ^ ^ - 

Si^ciffrt^ kingof Eafl Anglia, reftores Chriftianity in his kingdom, and fald to found 
the univcrfity of Cambridge, i, 35. 

■ king of'Wcflex, dcpofed for his bad adminiflrations, i, 42. Hisbafe ingra- 

titu;ie to his prote(£tor, ih. Revenge upon him 16. 

S/ir(^r/, a Northumbrian pirate, routed by Alfred, i, 67. 

S/Vi/^f/-. See LToney^ 

Sim'rer^ is fcnt over by the duke of Anjou, to profecute his fult with queen Elizabeth, 
iv. 8. His art in rendering his converfation agreeable to her i^. Difcovers Leicef- 
ter*s marriage to the queen, 9. Is takea under the queen's immediate protedlion, on 
Leicefter's attempting his life t6* 

Simnel, Lambert, a baker's fon, becomes the inflrument of Simon the prieft to dif- 
turb the government of Henry VII. ii. 442. Opens his pretenfions in Ireland, as 
carl of Warwic, which revolts under him, 444. Crowned at Dublin, as Edward 

VI. ih^ Receives forces from the duchefs of Burgundy. 446. Invades England, to* 
Defeated at the battle of Stoke 447 Becomes fcullion to the king, and is promoted 
to be his falconer, 

S//«o«, Richard, a pfiefl, concerts the pretenfions of Lambert Simnel, againft Henry 

VII. ii, 44:!. Carries his pupil to IrelandJ which revolts. 444. Why only confined, 
on Simnefs overthrow, ^,47. 

Siticluir^ Oliver, favourite of James V. appointed to the command of the Scots army, 

iii. 194. Is defeated by the Englifli at Solway, /if. 
Sindercomcj is condemned for attempting the life of Oliver Cromwel, v. 348. Poifons 

himfelf, 349. 
Sirnatms^ when introduced into England, i. 451. 

Siihric^ a Danifli nobleman, appointed king of Northumberland, Atlielflan, i, 78. 

Fate of his fons, 
Si icardy duke of Northumberland, his hiftory, i. 126. 
Six articles y law of, See Articbs^ 

Skinner, applies to the houfe of lords for redrefs agalnft the Eaft India company, and 
is taken into cuflody by the commons, vi. 4. 

Sluvcsy or villains, how confidered among the Anglo-Saxons, i, 158. Two kinds of, ib, 

^nmUaldey a league of the proaltant prlnccs of Germany formed there, ili. 98. Money re- 
mitted to the league by Henry VIII. 129, 

Smyrna _/i(tf<rf,Dutch, attacked by Sir Robert Holmes, vi. Z2. . 

Soaeiy^ civil, more probity to be found in, than among rude and barbarous nations, i 165. 
Sodaiiiiumy or Saxon boni of compatt, dtf fori bed, i. 1 54. 

^oUiurs^ common, their pay in the lime of Edward III. ii. 197, note. Whence their chi.f 
emoluments arofe, ib. 

Sol f bay f bat:le, of, between the Englilh and French fleets, and De Ruyter, the Dutch admi- 
ral, vi. 27. 

S'Muay^ battle of, between the Engl ifh and Scots, iii 1 94. 
Soiyman^ Sultan, conquers Hungary, and befi'^ges Vienna, iii. 98. 

Sjmerjety duke of, governor of Normandy, obliged to furrendcr Rouen, and the reft of th^ 
province, to Charles, Vil. ii. 332. Succeeds the duke of Suff.lk in hi^ influence with 

. Henry VI. and his queen, 341, Sent to the Tov/er, 349. Killed at the hi it battle of 
Sc. Alban's, 350. 

, the earl of H<^rtford, protedtor during the minority of Edward, VI. created duke of 

iii. 233. Procures hib auihority to be confirmed bypatL-nt, 235. Favours the clbblifh- 
ment of the refurmation, 2.36. Appoints a vi.itition of uioccfcs 238. Makes preparation 
for the war with Scotlad, 244. Hublifhes a manifeftoj 240. Advances toward Edin- 
burgh, ih. Defeats the Scuts at the battle of Pinkey, 248. Leaves Warwic to treat 
for an accommodation, and returns tJ England, 249. Calls a parliament, ib Pafles laws 
favourable to the reformation, 250. Supprefles fomc popifh ceremonies, 251. Orders 
Haddington to be fortified aud garrifoned, 252. Is infermed of his brother's cabals 
againft him, 255. Commits him to the Tower, and orders a profeciition of him, 258. 
Signs the warrant for his execution, 259. Appoints a commifllon to inquire cojicein- 
ing inclofures, 266. Inlurreiflion^; of the people, lb. Endeavours at an alliance with 
the emperor, but is difappointcd, 269. Is oppofcd in his intention to conclude a peace 
with France and ScotLind, 270. His haughty exertion of hii authority excites cabals 
agalnft Jiini, i/'- Becomes obnoxious for courting popular .favour, 271. Deinolilhes 
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churches, to Build a palace with the materials, i^. A confpiracy foiled againft him 
at Ely-houfc, 272. R" moves the king to Wind for, and prepares for his defence, lif. 
Is deferted by all but Paget and Cranmer, and dcfpairs, ib. Is fent to the Tovverp 
273. ConfefT s on his knees before the council, the charges laid againft him 5 is de- 
prived of his offices, and fined, 274. Is re-admitted to the council, ib. Marries his 
daughter to the lord Dudley, foi to Warwic, ib. The fc hemes of Northumberland to 
niin him, 2S2. Is arrefted, together with his duchefs and friends, i^. The charges 
againft him, 283. Is tried, ib. Executed, 284. His charadler, and refle£tions on 
his fat*^, ib. 

SBmerfety Carre, vifcount Rochefter, created earl of, iv. 147. Is Jnftigat^d by his lady to 
procure Sir Thomas Overbury to be poifoned, ib. Is ftung wi.h remorfe, and declines 
in the king*s favour, 251. Is conviiled of Overbury's death, 252. Is pardoned, and 
dies in obl'curity, 253. 

Snuthamptony Wrlothcfcly, chancellor, and one of the regency, during the minority of Ed- 
ward VI. created earl of, iii. 234 Puts the great feal in commiffion, iL Is deprived 
of the chancellorfhip, and removed from the council, ib. Is re-admitted to the council, 
and cabals with Warwic againft the prote(5tor, 270 Enters into a plot againft him at 
Ely-houfe, 272. Retires from the council, and dies of vexation, 273. 

— , carl of, attends the earl of Eflex to Ireland, who makes him general of horfe, 

iv. 131. Isdifplaced by the queer's orders, ib. Enters into Eflex's confpiracy at 
Drury-houfe, 144 Is tried with ElTex, and condemned, 147. Is fpared, but de- 
tained in prifon, 150. 

^<3i/f, ft ate of, at the time of Henry VII. of England, ii. 450. See Ferdinand cf Arragoft. 
Leagues with the Italian ftates againft France, 476. Obtains pofleflion of the kingdom 
of Naples, iii. 6. Death of Ferdinand, and accellion of his grandfon Charles, 36. See 
Charlt'i V. Acquires the final p flellion of Navarre, 11. The kj^ngdom of, refigned by 
the emperor Charles V. to his fon Philip, 336. Stc Philip II. Charles retires to the 
monallery of St. Juft, in Eftremadura, ib. Viftory of St. Quintin, 342. Peace of 
Cateua Cambrefis, 366. Philip vows to fpend his life in the extirpation of herefy, 400, 
His cruel perfecution of heretics, i^. Its flour i (hi ng ftate and power at ^his time, iv, 
32 The invincible armada fitted out for the conqueft of England, 77. This fleet de- 
ftroycd, ^5. Cadiz taken and plundered by the Englilh, 112, The harbour of Cerim- 
bra attacked, and a rich carrack taken there, 159. Peace concluded with England, 
215. Acknowledges the independency of the United Provinces, and concludes a truce 
with them for twelve years, 228. Arrival of prince Charles there, to profecute his 
marriage with the infanta, 294. The match broke off by Buckingham, 297. Ac- 
knowledges the republican government of England, v. 324. The Englifh ambafl'ador 
wiurdered there by baniflied royalifts, iB. Revolt of Portugal, and other ill fuccefles, 
325. Declares war againft England, on the feizure of Jamaica, 32S. The galleons 
taken and deftroyed at Cadiz, 329. A fleet burnt in Santa Cruz harbour, 330. War 
with France, 459. Its fituation at the time of the congrefs of Nimeguen, and motives 
of haftening the treaty there, vi, 65. The treaty of Nimeguen concluded, 82. De- 
clurcs war againft France, 198. 

^palatoy archbifhop of, comes to England, turns proteftant, efcapes to Italy, and dies is 
confinement, iv. 322. 

Speaker of the Hou^e of Commons, firft appointment of, ii. 202. 

Spenfer^ his charafter as a poet, iv. i ;5. 

Spcuftr. See Defpencer. 

Spr^jgue, admiral Sir Edward, is killed in the engagement with the Dutch at the mouth of 
the Texcl, vi. 45. 

S/wj, battle of, between the troops of Henry VIIL and the duke of Longueville, iii. 
St. Alhan^Sy the monaftery of, by whom endowed, i. 37. Obfervations on the petition of 
the borough of, to parliament, in the reign of Edward II. ii. 509. Battle of, between 
Henry VI. and Richard*dukc of York, 350. Between queen Margaret, and the earl of 
Warwic, 357. 

St. Andrenus, Wlfhart the reformer burnt there, by cardinal Beaton, iii. 243. The car- 
dinal aflafllnated there, 244. Curious refolution of a fcholaftic debate there, by the 
fub-prior*s fervant, 527. Walter Mill burnt there, 370. A meeting of biftiops and 
clergy fummoned there by king James, iv, 262. 

— f prior of, attends the queen regent of ScotLmd, in her endeavour to fupprefs 

the riots of the reformers, iii. 373. Joins the affociation termed Congregation of the 

Lord, 375. 

St. A.ibin, battle of, between the duke of Britanny and tJic Frcoch, ii. 457. 
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-Jr. Barihohmewp maflacre of the Hugonots at Paris, on the eve of that day, iii. " 
501. 

St. Dennh^ battle of, between the conltable Montmorency, and the prince of Conde 
iii. 487. Battle of, between the prince of Orange, and niircichal Luxembourg, 
vi. 82. 

St. Dijieff takiin by the emperor Cliarlcs V- iii. 206. 

St. Eamef}Jburyj a confpiracy of the barons formed there, by cardinal Langton, to aficrt 

their privileges againft the opprefiions of king John, i. 407. 
St, Giles , tutelar faint of Edinburgh, riot of protellants there on the fcftival of, iii. 

371- 

St, yohn^ his inefFe£lual negotiations with the States -general of the United Provinces, v. 

294, Excites a quarrel between the commonwealth and the S'ates, ib. 
— — • of Jerufalera, the knights of, rcfufe to furrcnder their revenues to Henry VIII, 

iii. 176. The order difTolved by parliament, ih. 

St, Omtr^s^ the prince of Orange defeated there by marefchal Luxembourg, vi. 
68. 

St. ^wi'wy battle of, between the conftable Montmorency, and the Spani(h army, under 

Philibert duke of Savoy, iii. 342. 
Staffardy lord vifcount, is tried for the popifh plot, vi. 150. Is condemned, 151, Exc- 
. cutcd, 153. 

Stiind^rd^ battle, of, i. 265. 

Sranttyy Icird, 4*irpe6led by Richard III. of favouring the earl of Richmond, ii. 420. His 
fon retained by Richard as the pledge of his fidelity, ih. His ambigious conduct previ- 
ous to the battle of Bof worth, ib. Declares for Richmond, foon after the commence- 
ment of the adlion, ib. Created earl of Derby, 41; 6. 

, Williiam, governor of Deventer, betrays the place, and deferts with his whole 

garrifon to the Spaniards, iv. 73. 

., Sir William, prefents the earl of Richmond with Richard III.'s crown, found 

in Bof worth field, ii. 430. Dctedlcd by Sir Robert Clifford in abetting Perkin VVarbcc, 
471. Tried and cxccu^ted, 472. 

S/anrary Courtly fupprcflcd by the long parliament, v. 45, 

Sfar^ckamkcry the jurifdiflion of, how founded, and when eftabli^hed, II. 497. The na- 
ture of that jurifdiftion explained, iv. 166. Its antiquity, 314. Its authority not li- 
mited by any precilV law or ftatute, ib, Oppreflive fentenccs of this cjurt, 417, 418. 
421, 422. 426. 428. Its proceedings condemned by the commons, v. 9. Its fentence 
on Prynne and others reverfed, and fatisfa£lion ordered, 12, Is abolilhed by parlia- 
mejit, 44. 

Stayncty captain, takes and deftroyj the Spanilh galleons at Cadiz, v. 329. 

^tcpbeny king of England, his pvettnfions to the crown, how founded, i. 260. Affumea 
the crown, 261. Grants a charter to his fubjcdls, 262. His title ratified by the popcp 
ib. His fubjcdts fwear a conditional allegiance to hirri, 263. Summoned before a fy- 
nod, by his brother Henry, bifliop of Winchefter, 266. '1 aken prifoner by the em- 
prefs Matilda's party, 268. Exchanged for earl Robert, Matilda's brother, 271. 
Difgufts his nobles, by demanding their caftles, iL His party laid under the papal in- 
teididion, but reirovcd by his fubmiiTions, ib. The archbilhop of Canterbury refufcs 
to anoint his fon Euftace, 273. Enters into a compromife with Henry, 'fon of the em- 
prefs Matilda, \b. Dies, ib. His character, ib. 

Stigandy archbifliop of Canterbury, p otlaims Edgar, and encourages the Englilh t« rcfift 
the Normans, i. 173. Not per itted to othciate at the coronation of king William, 
175. Attends him to Normandy, 178. His charadcr, 190. Degraded and impri- 
foiicd, 191. 

Sili-ycird, merchants of, when eftabliiTied into a company, iii. 281. The privileges of 
a<mullcd by the council of Edward VI. Ih. 

Sirllngy a confederacy of malcontent Scots nobles formed there, againft queen Mary, iii. 
41 S. The rebels forced to retire into England, 419. 

Stoke y battle of, between Hrnry VI i. and the earl of Lincoln^ Lamfeert Simnel's gene- 
ral, ii. 447. 

Siowe, his acknowledgment of the advance ot trade during the peaceable reign of James L 

iv. 500. 

S.'O'Vfi, an abnorrer, rtfifts the order of the houfe of commons for his commitment, 
. vi.^ 143. 

Ctraforii^ Wentworth ear! of, his preferment, and the niotive of it, iv. 407. His cha- 
wdlcr, \h. Is called from In-land, and fent lieutenant-general againft the Scots, 46 
¥•1. VI. 3 I 
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Obtains the chief command by the illnefs of Northumberland, 463. Advifes the king 
to continue the war, Gains an advantage over the Scots, 464. Jhe army difcon- 
tented, ik His general unpopularity at the meeting of the long parliament, v. 4. Is 
promifed prote€l]on by the king, 5. Is impeached by the houfe of commons, 6, Is 
taken into cuftody, 7. A commifllon appointed for trying him, 26. Is accufed Ly the 
Iri/h parliament, ^7. Examination of his cafe and conduft, 29. His defence, 32. 
Notes ot his fpeech in council, produced againft him by Vane and Pym, 35. His 
defence againft this paper, iL Is attainted by the commons, 36. The populace excit- 
ed againft him, 37. Writes to the king to give him up, 40. His attainder paffcd, 
ih. Is executed, 42. His charafter, ih, 

Stratford, archbifhop of Canterbury, is employed by Edward III. in collefting the new 
levies, ii. 132. Enters into a combination againft the king on his return from Flanders, 
ih. His letter to the king, 133. Comes to parliament unfummoned, in his pontifical 
robes, and demands admittance, ib. Is at length reconciled to the king, ib, 

Stratrott, battle of, between the earl of Stamford and the royalifts, v. 117. 

Siraiv, Jack, one of the heads of Tyler's infurredlion. See Ty/er, 

Strickland^ a niembcr of the houfc of commons, introduces a bill for the amendment of the 
liturgy, iii. 479. Is fummoned before the council, and prohibited appearing in the 
houfe, 480. Is reftored to his feat, 481, 

St 'iguly earl of. See StrongBow. 

Strode, his cruel treatment in Cornwal, for bringing a bill into parliament, relating to tin, 
iii. 2241 

, a member of the houfe of commons, impeached by Charles I. v 79, 

Stronghoua^ Richard, carl of Strigul, engages to affift Dermot, king of Leinfter, 1. 318, 

Applies to Henry II.. for permifTion, 3 1 9. Marries the daughter of Dermot, and fuc- 

ceeds to his kingdom, ib. The Irilh not able to withftand him, tb. Receives from 

Flenry the commifTionof fcnefchal of Ireland, tb. 
Strozzi, the French adniiral, makes an attempt on Jerfey,'^but is engaged by an Englifti 

fleet, iii. 269. 

Stuart, the caufes of the unhappinefs of the princes of that houfe in the government of 
England pointed out, iv. 503. Refledllons on the adminlftration of that family, while 
on the throne of England, vi. 280. 

— , James, of Ochiltree, joins in the defigns of the count d'Aubigney, in detach- 
ing James VI, of Scotland from the intereft of England, iv. 2. Is mades earl of Arran, 
14. See Arran, 

Subjidies and Fifteenths, the nature, amount, and method of levying thefe taxes, iv. 375. 
Are altered into a land-tax, 326. The laft grant of fubfidies, v. 430. 

Suetonius PauUnus, fent by Nero to Britain, 6. Subdues Anglefey, the chief feat of the 
Druids, ib. Defeats Boadicea, 7. Recalled, ib. 

Suffolk, earl, of, fucceeds, at the death of the earl of Salifbury, to the command of the 
fiege of Orleans, ii. 304. Difconcerted by Joan d'Arc, 309. Raifes the fiege, 311. 
Befieged himfelf at Jergeaii, ik Taken prifoner by one Reaaud, whom he knighted, 
312. Negotiates a truce with Charles VII. of France, 326. Concludes a treaty of 
marriage between Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, 327. Created a duke, ib. 
Defends his condudl in the houfe of lords, 338. Impeached by the commons, 
ib. His juftification of himfelf, 339. Banifhed by the king, 340. Murdered, 
341- 

— , Edmund de la Pole, earl of, flies to Flanders, and why, ii. 493. Is pardoned, 

but elopes again, ik Political improvement of this incident by Henry VII. ih. His 
fecrets betrayed, by the treachery of Sir Robert Curzon, i^, Pr<)teaed by Philip arch- 
duke of Auftria, 494. Deluded over to England by Philip, and committed to 
the Tower, ih. Beheaded by Henry Vlll. iii. 18. Motives to this aftion, iq. 

— , Charles Brandon, duke of, marries Mary queen dowager of France, fiftcr to 
Henry VIII. privately, iii. 27. Henry reconciled to him, ih. Retires difgufted, 30. 
Is fcnt by Henry to invade Picardy, 64. Penetrates almolt to Paris, ik Is fent by 
Henry to fupprefs Dr. Mackrers infurreaion, 150. Dies, 212. The king's charatter 
of him, ib. 

the marquis of Dorfet created duke of, iii. 290. For his daughters, Jane T^nA 
Catharine, fee Grey, Is appointed to command the army, to defend his daughter Janets 
pretenfions, 296. The command taken by Northumberland, 297. Declares for queeri 
Mary, ib. Is apprehended, but releafed, 298. Engages in a confpiracy againit Mary, 
309* Is taken prifoner, 1^. Is tried and executed, 313. 
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Suffolkf lord, and lord chamberlain, is ordered to fearch the vaults under the par- 
liament-houfe, and difcovers the powder intended to blow up king and parliament, iv. 

221. ^ " 

" , earl of, his daughter married to the earl of Eflex, iv. 245. See Carre and EJJe;f, 
Succeeds Saliibury as treafurer, 248. 
Suits in forma Pauperis^ firft gi ven to the poor, ii. 497. 

Sunday, fports and exereifes allowed on, by proclam;>tion of James I. iv. 263. The puri- 
tans diftinguiih themfelves by terming it the Sabbath^ 352. An edi£t for fports on, 
renewed by Charles I. 418. 

Sunderlandy earl of, is made fecretary of ftate, vi. 122. Remarks on his condudl, 
175. Is fuppofed to have entered into a correfpondence with the prince of Orange, 

Suppiicsj extraordinary, the amount of thofe granted to James I. by parliament, iv. 323. 
See Ren/enue. 

Surienncy Sir Francis, refufes obedience to Henry VI/s order to furrender Maine to tlie 
dukeofAnjou, ii. 329. Reduced to capitulate by Dunois, 330, Retiras into Brit- 
anny, ib, 

Surrey, earl of, encourages Henry VIII. in his pleafures, iii. 2. CoIle6ls an army, and 
marches to oppofe James IV. of Scotland, 22. Defeats James at the battle of Flouden, 
23. Created duke of Norfolk, 24. See Norfolk. 

— — , lord Howard, fon to the duke of Norfolk, made earl of, iii. 24. Is made ad- 
miral of England, and by the emperor Charles V. admiral of the Imperial dominions, 
46. Commands the Engliih incurlions into France, ib. Commands in the invafion of 
Scotland, 58. His character, 217. Is made governor of Boulogne, but afterwards 
difplaced, ib. The motives of Henry's averfion to him, ib. His accufation and exe- 
cution, 218. 

Sufj'ex, hiftory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 39. 

, earl of, is appointed one of the commiflioners to hear the caufe between Mary 
queen of Scots, and Murray the regent, iv. 450. Marches againft the northern iafur- 
gents, 472. Is fent with forces to Scotland, to check the progrefs of Mary*s party, 
474. Writes to Scotland, in order to fruftrate the treaty entered into by Mary with 
Elizabeth, 476. 

Swart, Martin, fent with forces by the duchefs of Burgundy, to the affiftance of Lambert 

Simnel, ii. 446. Defeated and killed at the battle of Stoke, 447. \ 
S wearing Jicknefs, firft appearance of, ii. 435. 

Szveyn, king of Denmark, his invafion of England, in conjundVion with Olave king of 
Norway, i. 100. Exads tribute of Ethelred, and departs, loi. Subfequent invafions 
by him, ib. 106. Dies at Gainfborough, 108. 

Sweden, acceflion of Charles X. by the refignation of queen Chriftina, and his facceffes 
in the north, v. 322. Peace concluded with Denmark, by the mediation of the Eng- 
lifh and Dutch, 365. Joins in the triple league, 462. Is detached from it by France 
vi. 23. 

Swifs, league with pope Julius II. ag J inft the French, iii. 7. Drive the French out of 
Milan, and reinftate Maximilian Sforza in that duchy, 12. Excel other nations in 
their infantry, 18. Invade Burgundy, 20. Deceived in a treaty by Tremoiiille the 
governor, 21, Are deft;ated by Francis I. of France, at Marignan, 34. A body of, 
in the fervice of Francis, defert in dif^uft, 66. 

Synods, held in England, i. 48. 96. 198. 202. 225. 237. 248. 255. 166. 269. 291, 
295. 362, 391. 450. ii. 40. Sec Con'vQcatiQn. 
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7 AILLIAGES, levied by the Anglo-Norman kings, i. 441. 

Tancred, natural brother to Conftantia, queen of Naples and Sicily, difpoffelTes her of 
her dominions, i. 356. His apprehenfions on the arrival of the crufaders, Richard I. 
of England and Philip of France, who are obliged to winter at Meffma, i^. His infidi- 
ous behaviour toward his gucfts, 357. 

Tangier, the fortrefs of, yealding to Charles, II. as part of the dowry with the princefs Ca- 
tharine of Portugal, V. 240. Is demolifhed and abandoned, vi. 161. 

Taniflry, in the Irifh cuftoms, explained, iv. 238. Is abolifhed, 239. 

Taxes how impofed in the reign of Edward I. ii. 68. Are arbitrarily increafed by Edward 
III. 193. Never impofed without the confent of parliament, by the houfe Lancafter, 
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291. Opprcfltvely raiitd by Henry Vin, under the name of loans, ili, 60. lixorbi- 
ta^nt levies of, in the rrign of Edward VI. ^27, A review of thofc impofed during the 
fime of the comnnonwcalth, v. 3S9. 

Taylor^ parfl^n of Hadlcy, burnt for herefy, iii. 326. 

— — , bifhop of Lincoln, vib'lently thruft out of the ^parliart ent houfe for rcfufing to 
knetl at th; celebration of mafs, iii. 312. 

Tenipliirs^ knig'nts, character of that order, ii. 97. Their cruel treatment by Philip the 
Fair of France, 98. The order abollfhed b pope Clement V. i^. 

Tm/Je, William, refident at Bruffeis, is fent to the Hague, to concert an oppofition to 
the French conqarfl's in the Netherlands, v. 461. His negotiations with De Wit, ii. 
Concludes the triple alliance with the States and Sweden, 4.62. Is fent plenipoteniiary' v 
to the treaty at Aix-la-Chap- lie, 463. Is vifited by De Wit, and the infOrmatian he # 
brings to him, vi. 11. Is recalled from the Hague, 13. His remonftrance to thd 
king on being appointed ambaflaJor to the States, 53 Is fent to the congrefs at Ni- 
megdcn, 63. His remonftrance to the king, refp':<£ling an alliance againft France, 75. 
Concludes an alliance with the States, to oblige Louis to comply with the treaty of Ni- 
mcgiicn, 79. Aflvifes the king to form a new council, 121. His charatleras a writer^ 

292. His death, ih. 

Ttttichihi ayy battle af, between king Henry I. and duke Robert, i. 241. 
Toiura^ feudal, the nature and principles of, explained, i. 425. 

Terouane, befiegcd by Henry VIIL iii. 19. Extraordinary relief brought them, 20* 
Catipulates, il>, 

Tcft aft paficd, vi. 42. The duke of York fet afide by it, ib. A new one pafTed with 
an exception in the duke of York's favour, 108, 109. Is difpenied witli by Ja^^s 
II. 2.21. Hii privilege of difpe.ifing with it, confirmed in the cafe of Sir Edward 
Hales, 225. 

Teivke/hury, battle cf, between Edward IV. and queen Margaret's army, ii. 3S7. 

engagement between prince Rupert and De Ruyte* , at the mouth of, vi. 44, 
Thanes, among the Saxons, import of t lat dilUndlion, i. 155. 

Theatres^ caufe of the licentiOufnefs of, after the reftoration, vi. 29O. How correft- 
ed, i/}. 

Theft y when firft made capital in England, i. 257. 

Tbcobaldj archbi'^t:op of Csinterbury, made legate in England, i.271. Rcfufcs to annoint 
Euftace as king Stephen's heir, 273. Favoured by Henry II. on this account j 
284. 

Tocoaore, archbifliop of Canterbury, calls a fynodat Hatfield againft the herefy of the Mo- 
nothelitcs, i. 48. 

Tkouloujcj count de, defpoiled of his dominions for proteding the Albigenfes, i. 

Thomas a Becket^ his hlftory, previous to his preferment, i, 2? 5. Appointed chancellor, 
ih His magnificent way of life, ib. Goes ambafl'ador to France, 286. Inftance of 
the king's familiarity with him, ih. Promoted to Canterbury, 217. His aflumtid 
fanftity on this occafion, ih. His attacks on the earl of Clare, and William of Eynf- 
ford, 288. Oppof s the king in a national fynod, 293. Is prevailed on to fubfcribc 
the conftitutions of Clarendon, ib. His forrow for his compliance, 294. Sued for 
fome land, and his behaviour there-upon, ib. Condemned for contempt at the council 
of Northampton, 295. Confults with his fufFragans about a fubfcqucnt demand of 
money made on him by the king, 297 His extraordinary vifit to the king, Z9&. 
Appeals to the pope, and leaves the, kingdom, 299. His reception in France, ih. His 
rjeprcfentations abroad, 30 Fxcommunicates Henry's miniftcrs, 302. Obtains a 
leganii^e commifiion, tb. Inelfedlual treaties of pacification between him and the king, 
304. h recon . iled to him, 305. Oppofes the coronation of prince Henry when afTo- 
ciatcd with his fathtrr, 306, Sufpends the archbiihop of Yovk, and cxconiniunivates 
other bi .ops who aflift at th^ corona ti^^-n, 307. Murdered at the altar, 309. Hi« 
character, and that of the age he lived in, ih. Canonized by pope Alexander, 312. 
Pilgrimages to hi^ fhrine, ib. King Henry does penance at it, 350, His murderers 
how punifheJ, 355. The extraordinary devotion paid to his fhrine, iii. 157. The 
ihrine pillaged, and Becket's bones burnt by Henry VIII. 158. 

ThomottJ^ earl of, his hi (lory, iv. r 

*T/jrojrmortony Sir Nicholas, is tried at Guildhall, on account of SufiTolk's confpiracy, 
but acquitted, iii. 313- His jury cruelly treated,/^. His brother Sir John con- 
vidled, //> Is rclcafed from confinement by Philip, 319. Is made ambalTador to 
Paris, and fciids over intcllij^encc of the hoflile meafurcs of the French court 77. 
Renews his application to Mary (jueen of Scots to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
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184. Mary's fpirltcd declaration to him an being denied a pafTage through Eng- 
land to Scotland 5". ts employed by Elizabeth to encourage aa lufurrc !tion in 
Scotland againft Miry, 415. His prudent management in this alTair fjr his own 
fecurity, 419. Is fcnt ambalTador to Scotland, on the* captivity of Mary, 440. 
The tenor of his conimiirion, ib. Is ©rdcred not to allift at the coronation of the 
young Icing James VI. ^4^. 

^ibetotj John, eari of Worccfler. Sec IVorcspcr* 

T^^Jagc , S;:c Agriculture^ 

Timcy how mcafured by king Alfred, 1. 7?- 

*Tiniiil flics to Antwerp, from the power of Henry VTIT. lii. i'>f. Make^ a tranHa* 
tion of the fcriptures, ib. Is artfully fupplied with money topcrfedl it, by Tonflal 
billiop of London, 11 "i. 

Tohicco^ when firfl introduced into Englaud, iv. 34. 

Tiilirat/onj not aprieflly virtue, ii. 2Z^} ^hc popular arguments for and aq;ainft, oc- 
cafioned by the debates between cardinal Pole and bitbjp Gardiner on that lub- 
jccl» iii. 5 ?2. The chief caufe and origin of it, iv. > r8 

*romUnfott^ colonel, the fpcech of Chailcs I to, at his execution, v. 245". 

^onguc^ Dr. his chara*£ler, and his intelligence concerning the popifli plot, vl. 94. 
Is recommended by the houfe of commons for church-preferment, i44» 

^cnna^t and poundage granted by parliament to Henry V. for life, ii a^q. Grant- 
ed in like manner to Richard HI. 417. ''o Henry VII 4^9. * he duties of, arbi- 
trarily levied by Henry VIIT. iii. 224. Rtfmarks on the ihitute granting thefc duties to 
him, ib. The long poirel^ion of the duties occallons them to be confidered by the 
princes as their proper right and inheritance, iv. "•53. A fliort hlftory of thefe 
grants, 19^. Ate levied by Charles I. after the expiration of the g'-ant of them, 
394. The fpcaker of the commons forcibly detained until the palling a remon- 
ftrance againft them, 402. A limited grant of, made by the commons, r. 23-' 
Are granted to Charles II for life, 403. 

Tonfjl, biihop of London, is fent by Henry VIII. to Madrid, ambaffador to the em- 
peror Charles V. iii. 70. Buys up all Tindal's firft incorrect tranflation of the 
feriptures, and burns them. i2t. His fcheme in fo doing, t Is appointed one 
of tlie regency during the minority of Edward VI. 23 Is difmilTed the council for 
oppoflng the rcfcjrmation, 240, His charatEler, 236, A bill of attainder paiTed a- 
gainft him by the peers, but rejccflcd by the co nmons, 287. Is rcflored to his fee of 
Durham by queen Mary, ^00. 

Torturer arbitrarily inflidled by the ofHccrs of ftate during the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, iv. i6s. 4 

Tory, the origin of that name, as a party di ft: n ation, vi. 14O- The views of that par- 
ty in oppofing James II. and their plan for fettUng the government on his abdica- 
tion, 2 7";. • 

T^i, brother to Harold duke of Northumberland, his fubje<5l3 rebel againft him, 
J. 1 5 They juftify thcmfelvcs to Harold, who went to fupprcfs them, ib. Supcr- 
feded by Morcar, ib. Retires to Flanders, m- Prepares to difturb Harold's go- 
vernment, nf. His depredations on the Englilli coafls, 140. Defeated and killed 
by Harold, 141* 

Touniay, in Flandcrs, is befieged by Edward III. ii. 128. Taken by Henry VIU. iii. 

21. Wolfey put in polTeinon of the bifliopric, ib. Is delivered up to France, 37- 
Turnholty battle of, between prince Maurice and the Spaniards, iv. 109. 
Toursy truce concluded therebetween England and Charles Vtl. of France, ii. 12$, 
Touts^'is battle of, between Edward IV. and the Lancaflrians, ii. 3 64* 
Traife, regulation of, among our Saxon anceftors, i. 168. A board of, when erect- 
ed, vi. 2 86- See Com mere. 
' TratiJliKiarc, Henry count de, engages Charles king of France to invade his brother 
Peter king of Caftile, ii 181. Becomes poirefTcd of Caftile by the flight of his bro- 
ther, 1 3 2. His foldiers defert to prince Edward, 11. Is defeated by Edward, and 
Peter reflorcd, rS?. Murders Peter, and regains the kingdom, ib. See CajVdc. 
Tranftwftantiati'ift^ the point of, debated in convocation, iii. 307. The debate renewed 
at Oxford, /7a 

fraquairc, earl of, goes to London to inform Charles of the tumults in Scotland, In 
oppo-fuion to the canons and liturgy, iv, 443. Prorogues the Scots parliament, 
45 3, Intercepts a letter from the malcontents to the king of France, 453-^ 

Treafon, hi "h, the cafes of, limited by law, in the reign of Edward III. ii. igo. The 
vigorous and contrary flatutes againft, enatlcd by Henry VIII. and Ids parliaments, 
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iiL 223. A feverc law againfl:, pafled by the lords, but altered by the commoni, 
285. The fpeciesof, retlri^led by parliitment, joj. Statutes of Elizabeth concern^ 
ing, 436. 

7reafurers^ aa account of thofc during the reign of James I. iv. 3 10. During that of 

Charles I. v. jzj 3. 
TVorf, the council of, aflembled, iii, 240. Is transferred to Bologna, ih, 
I'rcfilian^ Sir Robert, gives his opinion againfl the validity of Richard Il/a comminioa 

Glou celt er*s faction, ii. 214. Executed for it, 216* 
Trms taken from the French by the Imperialifts, vi. 62- 
^rials by battle allowed by Henry 11. to be evaded by appeal to a jury, i. 334, 
Tr^ alliance formed againft Louis XIV. v, 462. 
trinity college, Cambridge, when, and by whom founded, iii, 229, 
Trom/>y the Dutch admiral, quarrels with Blake in Dover road, v. 296, Engages 

Blake, M. He and De Ruyter defeat Blake, 298. Engages Blake for three days, and 

IS worfted, but fecurcs the merchant iliips under his convoy, tB, Engages Blake 
Yor two days, and is defeated, 313. Is killed in an engagemc nt with Monk i^. 

, fon of the former, fuftains an engagement againll the duke of York, after the death 

of Opdam, v. 438. He and De Ruyter engage the Duke of Albemarle four days, 444. 

Is defeated at the mouth of the Thames, 446. His commifllon taken from him, ib. 
Triye, treaty at between Henry V. and Philip duke of Burgundy, ii. 283. Article! • 

of, f[>ccified, iL Refle6lions on this treaty, iB. Tudor, Sir Owen, marries Catharine, 

widow of Henry V. ii. zS^. Taken prifoner at the battle of Mortimer's Crofs, and 

beheaded, 357. Remarks on the adminiftration of the princes of that houfe, iv. 494. 
Tufus is bombarded by admiral Blake, and the Ihips in the harbour burnt, v. 327. 
Turcnnt, marlhal, his fuccefl'es in Alface, vi. 55. Prevents Montecuculi from pafling 

the Rhine, 92. Is killed, iB. 
Turkey^ cmmencement of the trade with, by a company eftabliHied by queen Elizabeth, iv. 

185. 

Turnpikes^ the fir ft law for the ere6yng of, when pa (Ted, vi. 286. 

jyZer, Wat, and Jack Straw, heads of the infurre£tion in the reign of Richard, II. afTcm- 
blc their adherents on Blackheath, ii. 206. Tyler has a conference with the king in 
Smithfield, 207. Is killed by Walworth, mayor of London, ib. 

Tjrconnel, earl of his charador, and voilent opprefTion of the proteltents in Ireland, vi. 230* 
Is m<*de lord-licutenant, ib, Projeds a revcrfal of the of fettlement, 237. 

Tymn&y carl of, his charadtor, iv. 128. Enters into a correfpondence, with Spain, and 
beads an infurreOion of the native Irifh againft the Engliih ih. Defeats the Engliih under 
Sir Henry Bengal, 129. His conference and treaty with the earl of Eflex, 133. 
Breaks the truce on the return of EfTex to England, 136. Is driven into the moraffes 
by lord Mountjoy, ib. Joins the Spaniards who invade Ireland, 154. Is defeated by 
M#untjoy, Ibt Surrenders himfelf to Mountjoy, 159. Is pardoned, 160. 

Tyrrelf Sir Jame?, murders Edward, V. and the duke of York in the tower, by orders of 
Richard, III. ii. 410. Proves the murders by order of Henry Vll. on account of Per- 
kin Warbec's impofture, 470. Executed for another crime, 493. 

, Walter accidentally kills William Rufus with an arrow, i, 228. Joins the cru- 
fade for penance, ib. 

Tyihey, the large pretenfions the Saxon clergy formed under that name, i. 5 5. 
'XytlingSy the fubdivifions of counties into, by Alfred, for the regular adminiftra>ion of ju- 
ilice, i. 69. 
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reads public le£lurcs in civil law at Oxford, under the protection of Theobald 

archbifhop of Canterbury, ii. 424. 
Vagranti are punifhed by queen Elizabeth by martial law, iv. 168. 

Valence^ bifliop of, maternal uncle to queen Eleanor, made chief minlfter to Henry III. i. 
469. 

VaUnfuie forcibly detains the fpeaker of the houfe of commons in his chair, until the pafling 
a rcmonftrance againft tonnage and poundage, iv. 400. Hii fentence by the court of 
king's bench, 141. 

Van Ghent, the Dutch admiral, is purpofely infulted by an EugUfh yacht, vu i8. Is kil- 
led by the carl gf Sandwich at the battle of Solebay, 27. 
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Vane^ Sir Harry, fecretary, his imprudent manner of verging the king's demands ia the 
houfe- of commons, iv. 458. Notes Strafford s fpeech in council, found among his pa- 
pers by his fon, and made ufe of to condemn Strafford, v. 35. Hii doubtful depofitioos 
concerning this paper, ib. 

, Sir Henry, the younger, how he procured the condemnation of the carl of Straf- 
ford, V. 35. Is fent by the parliament with offers to negotiate a confederacy with the 
Scots, 134. His character, ih. Procures the folemn league and covenant to be framed, 
ih. Becomes a leader of the independents, 155. His fpeech in parliament preparatory 
to the felf-denying ordinance, 158. Is fent with other commiffioners to the iflc of Wight, 
to treat with the king, 229. His remarks on the king's abilities, 230. Is named one 
of the council of ftate after the king's death, 257, Is fent with other commflloncrs to 
fettle the affairs of Scotland, now reduced by monk, 293, Encourages difcontents againft 
the protedtor, 319. Is confined by the long parliament on its'reftoration, 372, Hij 
general condudl and behaviour, ib. Is excepted from the adl of indemnity on the refto- 
ration, 402 Is tried, 422. Is executed, 424. His chara(5ler, ib, 

Varennty fenefchal of Normandy, fent Lewis XI. of France, with fome forces, to theaflift- 
ance of Henry, VI. of England, ii. 368. Gets pofelfion of Alnwic-caftle in Northum- 
berland, ib, 

Vajfaliy under feudal tenure, obliged to ranfom their fuperior lord, in captivity, L jjo. 

The ranfom of Richard L of England, how levied, ib. 
Vajfalagt^ the origin and nature of, explained, i. 424. Their condition under their rc- 

fpeftive lords, 429. Military fervice, why changed into pecuniary fupplies, 425- 
Vaugbariy an outlaw for debt, motives for confirming his eleduon for the honfe of commons 

iv. 209. 

Udaly a puritanical clergyman his cruel perfecution for writing againft epifcopacy, iy. 
176. 

Vtlnjety the price of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, 326. 

Venablesy commands the forces on board Penn's Heet, fent to the Weft Indians, v. 327. Ii 

routed at St. Domingo, 328. Takes Jamaica, and is fent to the Tower, ib, 
Venntr^ an account of his infurreftion, v. 409. 

Vtrcy Sir Francis, is made governor of Flufliing, v. 109. Commands the Englifh auxilia- 
ries at the battle of Turnholt, ih. Defends Oftend againft the Spaniards, v. 159. mte^ 

, Robert de, earl of Oxford, his afcendency over Richard, II. ii. 210, His pre- 
ferment and licentious conduct, ib. Defeated by the duke of Gloucefter, 215. 

VerneuMj battle of. between tde duke of Bedford and the earl of Buchan, ii. 298. 

Vernjiniy peace of, between Henry IV. of France and Philip II. of Spain, iv. 118. 

ye%eiayy the armies of Richard 1. of England, and Philip of France, intended f<x the 
crufade, rendezvous there, i. 355. 

ViBory IV. pope ; fee Alexander III. 

Vidomar, count of Limoges, how he incurred the refentment of Richard 1. i. 373. Is be- 
fieged by him, and all his garrifon hanged, ib. Richard receives his death wound at 
the affault, ib. 

Vlenne, John de, admiral of France, fent by the regency of Charles VI. to affift the Scots 

in invading England, ii. 209. Returns home difgulted, ih. 
yigo taken and burnt by fir Francis Drake, iv. 90. 
VUlainty among the Anglo-Saxon.s, what, i. 157. 

VtlUnagej the gradual decay of, deduced from the revival of the arts, ii. 426. No remains 

of, left at the time of queen Elizabeth, 427. 
ydliiriy George, is introduced to the notice of James I. iv. 251. made cup-bearer t<> 

him, 252. Is made duke of Buckingham. Sec Huckingham. 
yirgll, Polydore, caufe of his antipathy to cardinal Wolfey, iii. 38. 

yirgima, the firll fettlcrs planted there by fir Walter Raleigh, defert it, iv. 34. The fet- 
tlements there refused and effu^ted, 334. 

Uljigrj a company formed in London for planting colonies in, on its falling to the crowa 
by attainders, iv. 239. An infurreaion of the Iriih, and maffacrc of the Englith there, 
V- 57 J ';8, 59. See Ire/and. 

Umn of England and Scotland attempted by king James L iv. 213. Commiffioners ap- 
pointed to treat of it, 214. 

Uniformity^ the ad of, paffed, v. 419. The penalties of increafed, 434. 

Vnivtrfitiei^ their revenues granted to Henry VIIL by parliament, but decUned by him, 
iii. 209, 210. 
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Ximted Prot/lnces of the Low Countries, commencement of their afTocIation a^Infirfhe do- 
minion of Spain, iii. 509. Pacification of Ghent, 512. Conclude a J:reaty with queen 
EUzabcth, 513. Again implore the protedlion of Elizabeth, iv. 30, Conditions of 
her leagii with them, 32. Are reproved by Elizabeth for the extraordinavy honours 
bcitowed on Leicefter, commander of the Englilh forces, 33. Are difp leafed with 

• Leiccfter, 36. And jealous of the intentians of Elizabeth, y'^i The earl of Leicefter- 
recalled, iB. The government of, conierred on prince Maurice, ih.- Conclude a new 
trealy with EUzaberh, 108. Anoth r, 121. A treaty bet wen James I. and Hc.;ry 
IV. for the fupport of, 20c. Their freedom acknowledged by Spain, and a truce of' ^ 
twelve years concluded, 228. Baniih Vorftius, an Ar riinian, to gratify James, 2.37. 
Obtain of James a rcfignation of the cautionary towns, 255. Acquire their full freedom 
by this rcftitution, z^6. Renew the war with Spain, and receive forces from England, 
305, 306. Cruelties exercifed by the Dutch on the EnglilTi fa(£lors at Amboyna, ^33. 
Their herring -bufies attacked by the Englifh, and a fine paid forlicenfe of filling, 4.23. 
Are obliged to re lovc Charles 11. afrer the mardcr of Dorillaus, v. 267. Decline the ' 
propofed coalition with the Englifh commonv/ealth, 295. Their Hiips taken by the^ 
Engliih, iA. Engagement between Tromp and Blake, 296. Their apology rejected 
by the Englifh commonwealth, 297 See T cvip^ De Riyrcf, &c. Make peace with 
Cromwel, 314.. Review of th-ir condutl toward the EngliiTi, 4.34, Nova Belgia taken 
from them, 436. Order De Ruytei to attack the EngUt'h fettlcments, 437. Their 
{hips feized by the EnglilTi, iO, War d dared againftthem by the Englilh, 438. Trea- 
ty of Breda, 450. Triple allia xe, 462. Charles determines to quarrel with them, in 
virtue of his league with France, vi. 18. The Sinyrna fleet attacked by the Englifii, 
22. War declared by England, 23. War declared by France, i5. Their defencclefs 
fVate at this time, 24, Sea-fight at Sulebay, 27. Rapid progrefsof Lewis XIV. in 
their territories, 29. General confternatiou of the State., 30. Send depaties to beg 
for peace, 31. The prince of Orange made ftadthol 'cr, 34. Sea-fight at Schonvclt, 
43. Another at the mouth of the 'i'-x 1, 44. Inetfciftual congrefs at Cologne, 45. 
Peace with England, 48. Their mo ives for haftening the treaty of Nimeguf.n, 64* 
Conclude an alliance with Charles to oolige France to peace, 79. Peace of Nimeguen, 
82. Join with Gcrminy in a league with Lewis XIV. 249. Concur with the prince 
of Orange in his intention of alTiiVmg the Englilh nation againft James II. 255. 
Vorftiusy a difciple of Arminlnus, banlllied from the United Provinces, to gratify king 
James I. iv. 237. 

Vctt'tgern^ prince of Dumnonium, his character, i. 12. 15 Depofed, 15, 
Vortmer fucceeds his father Vortigern, 1. 15. 

Urban difputes the papacy with Clement, i. 225. Hi« kind reception of archbi/hop An* 
f Im, 226. 

■ liL dies of grief, at the taking of Paleftlne by Saladin, i. 339. 

VL pope, how elctlcd, ii. 442. 

I/r^i7fff/?j and Clementines, fource of thofc diftlnflions, ii. 242. 

Urreyj colonel, dcferts from the parliament-army to prince Rupert, v. I19. Eflrex''s army 
furprifed, by his intelligence, and Hambden killed, 120. Is defeated by Montroie 
near Invernt fs, 177. 

Urjxvk^ almoner to Henry VIL fent by him to mediate between France and Britanny, il. 
455. The duke of Britanny 's anfwer to his propofa), ib. Sent u fecond time witk 
new propofals, 456. 

UJury^ how looked on at the commencement of the reign of Richaid L i. 351. Is Vforfe 
pradlifed after the expulUon of the Jt vvs by Edward I. than by them before, ii. 5. 111- 
judgvd laws againft, by Henry VII. ii. 490. Another ft;itutc palled againft, iii. 285. 
The meaning of that word limited to the taking of exorbitant intcrcft, and condemned 
by law, iv. 188. 

Utrecht y is taken by Lewis XIV. vl. 29. 

Uxbtiiiin:, negotiations entered into there for the treaty between Charles I. and the loni; 
parliajncnt, v. 162, 



w. 

^AGERof laio^ the foiiree of, i. |66. 

IVagnoJ iabourers^ regulated by a law of Henry VIL ii, 5C0. Remarks on the 
rates at that liijje^ cgmpareU with the prcfeiit, //•. 
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WakefieUy battle of, between Margaret and the duke of Yovk,sii, 356. AAion 
there between Sir Thomas Fairfax and Goring, v. 130. 

tVakemariy Sir George, the queen's phyfician,^ is accufedof an intention to poi- 
fon the king, vi. 94. Is acquitted, 139. . 

IVticott^ lieutenant-colonel, is tried and executed for the duke of Monmouth's 
confpiracy, vi. 185. 

Wakran de Tiesy his difputes with Richard earl of Gorn-Vral^ fon of king John, 
concerning a manor in that county, i, 465. 

PFalesy the ftate of, and the reftlefs difpolitiort of its princes, previous to the 
time of Henry III. i. 493. Prince I.ewellyn applies to Henry for prote<flion 
againft his rebellious fon Griffin, Griffin delivered up to Henry, by his 
elder brother David, who does homage to Henry, Griffin lofeshis life in 
attempting an efcape from the Tower of London, iB> His fon Lcwellyn 
fucceeds, and renews the homage to Henry, ib* He confederates with Lei- 
cefter, and invades England, ib. Is reduced by Edward I. for not renewing 
his homage, ii. 7- Lewellyn defeated and killed by Mortimer, 8. His 
brother and fucceflbr David tried as a traitor, and executed, 9, The Welch 
bards all put to death, ib^ The traditional account of its annexation to the 
crown of JBngland, and giving title to the king's eldeft fon, ib* The motto 
of the princes of, whence derived, 152. The Welch rcmonftrate againft the 
taxes impofed by prince Edward, to defray his expences in Caftile, 183. Ap- 
peal to Charles king of France, 184. Infurredlion there by Owen Glendour, 
350. United to the Englifh government by parliament, iii. 114. Farther 
regulations made to complete the union, 135. 

Wallaeey William, his charaifler, ii. 59. Becomes a leader of the difcontented 
Scots, ib. His £rft exploits agaiuft the EngUfh, ib. Chafes Ormefby, the 
Englifh judiciary, to England, 51. Is countenanced by Robert Bruce, ib» 
Gains a victory over earl Warrenne, 52* Is made regent of Scotland, ib^ 
Makes an incurHon into England, ib, Refigns his regency, to avoid giving 
umbrage to the Scots nobles, 53. Is routed at Falkirk by Edward, 54. His 
prudent retreat, ib. His conference with young Robert Bruce, on the banks 
of the Carron, 55. Gains Bruce over to the Scots intereft, ib. Is betrayed 
into the hands of Edward, 59, Is executed on Tower-hill, ib* 

Wallery Edmond, the poet, his anecdote of James I. Iv. 255. His chatadlar as 
a writer, and as a member of parliament, v, la. 4Forms a party without 
doors againft the violent councils within, 124. Is difcovered, and, with two 
others, condemned by a court-martial, ib. Is pardoned, on paying a fine, 
lad. His character as a poet, 395. His death, ib. 

Waller^ Sir William, a parliament general, his rapid exploits, v. 115. Joins 
the earl of Effex, 11 6, Is fcnt into the weft, and is defeated by lord 
Wilmot on Roundway-down, 119. Is rauted by the king at Cropedy-* 
bridge, 151. 

Jfaliingfordkoufey cabal of, againft. Richard Cromwell, v. 358. 

IVa/po/e^ Mr. a particular examination of Perkln Warbec's impofture, in refer- 
ence to his if//?or/Vfl/ i)o«irj, ii. 516. 

PFalJinghamy minifter to queen Elizabeth, countenances the puritans, iii. 465'. 
When ambaflador at Paris, is deceived by the plaufible condudl of Charles, 
501. Is fent ambaflador to France, on occafion of the intended marriage be- 
tween Elizabeth and the duke of Anjovi, iv, to. The ftrange contrariety 
of inftrudlions received by him, Is averfe to the French marriage, 12. 
Is fent ambaflador to Scotland, to difcover the real character of Jaraes, ao. 
Sends a favourable account of him, ib. His vigilance and artifices to dete<5t 
confpiracies, 21. Difcovers Babington's confpiracy, 43. His fchemes to 
acquire full infight into it, ib. Seizes the conTpirators, 45. Juftifies his 
conduift towards Mary queen of Scots, on her trial, 51. His letter to Thirl- 
ftone, the Scots fecretary, relating to the execution of Mary queen of Scots, 
70. His death and charader, 377. 

IPa/tery archbiihop of Rouen, is, with others, appointed by Richard 1. coud- 
fellor to Longchamp, i. 361. Is made chief jufticiary, 362. Forces prince 
John to an accommodation^ 368. Attends queen Eleanor to Germany 10 
ranfom the king, 370. 

Vol. VI. 3 ^ 
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inur^fof^ eajl, enters irrto a eonrpiracy agaiftft William the Gofnqueroi', i. i94v 
Betrayed by his wife, 197. ConfelTesit toLanFranc, archbHhop of Canter- 
bury, and after ta tl^ king, 'i. Executed, 198. 

IVal-wirth^ mayor of London, kills Wati Tyler at the head of his adhefeots, 
ii. soy, 

hfapentuh^ what, i. JO* 

reflexions on the ftafe of, and manner of cafrryittg on in the early times 
of the Engiifhhiftory, ii- 277. 323. Civil, favourable to eloquence, v. 3g^^ 

/frtr^/r, Perkin, his parentage, ii. 467. For what purpofc fcnt for by 
dtitchefs of Burgundy, Secreted iu Portogal, Sent to Ireland, and 
affumes the eharaftar of the dokc of York. /A. Invited to Paris by Charles VHf, 
^68. Magnificent reception and appointments,/^. Retires to the dutchef? 
of Burgundy, on ^he peace between England and France, ib. His Intcreft 
gains ground in England, 469- His fecret 8- betrayed by Sir Robert Clifford, 
470. His private hiftory publifh?d by Henry VII Puts to fea with a band 
of refugees, and efcapcs the fnares of the ICentifh men, 4^3, 474. Makes an 
]nfffc<5liaal attempt upon Ireland, 477. Rcccivtd by James IV- of ScotlaRd, 
and married to lady Catharine Gordon, 478. Attends James in an invalion 

' of England, andpiybliibcs a mamfefto, ih^ Defired by James t« leave Scot- 
land, on his concluding a truce with England, 483. Excluded Flanders, he 
retires to Ireland, ih. Makes a dcfcent on Cornwal, 434^ Befieges Exeter, ib, 
Raifcs the fiege, and his followers difpcrfe, ih. His wife taken prrfoncr, and 
gencrouny treated, 485. flics to a faniSluary, y^. Perfuaded to funetider^ ib^ 
Condui£l:ed to London in mock triumph, ib. Makes a confcflion, trhidi is 
publiflicd, ib, Efcapes, 486. Taken and put in the ftocks, ib. Concerts an 
cfcapc with the carl of Warwic, ib. Executed, iL» His impoHure cftablifhcd 
by an exprcfs examin^ition of circumflances, 51^, 517, 518. 

IVcFrdJhrfi, a branch of the revenue of the Anglo-Norman kings, the vaft advantages 
made thereby, 1. 444* The opprcflive nature of the prerogiitivcy rv. 172. T he 
commons attempt to free the nation from the burdea of, 213, Eutcr into treaty 
with the king for the refigning, which fails, 235- 

IVarham^ archbifhop of Canterbury, and chancellor, chofcn to the privy-council by 
Henry VHI iii. 2. Rcfigns his places, and retires, 30. His obfcrvation on car- 
, dinal Wolfcy, 38. Informs Henry ©f Wolfcy's [arbitrary condud:, ri>. Declares 
i>gainfl the king's completing his marriage with Catharine cf Arragon, 81. Dies, 
loS- How impofed on by the flory of the Holy Maid of Kait^ 1-4. 

IVarrcnne^ carl, the lafl baron m Iio fubmitted to the provifions of Oxford, i, 486. 
Joins prince Edward in fupport of the royal caufe againft the earl of Lcicellcr, 
and the turbulent barons, 495. Commands the van at the battle of I.cwes in 
conjun<5lion witli Edward^ 499. Flics beyond fed on the lofs of the battle, 5.00. 
His reply when required to fhcw his title to his crtate, ii. 6- Defeats the Scots, 
and takes the cafUe of Dunbar, 36. Is left governor of Scotland^ 38. Returns to 
England on account df his health, 49, Coll'ccSts an army to fupprefs Wallace, 51. 
Is defcJTted by him, 52. Retreats to England, ib. Joins the confederacy of tht 
earl of Lancaftcr againfl Piers Gavafton, 77. 

tVarfiiv, the battle of, gained by Charles X. of Sweden, v. 322. 

Warivic, Guy carl of, confederates with the carl of Lancafler againfl Piers Gavaf- 
ton, ii. 77. Seizes Gavafton, who is put to death at Warvvic-cafllf , 78. 

— — , carl of, left by Henry V. guardian of his infant fon Henry VI. 11. 28 7. 
This charge transferred by parliament to the bifliop of Wincbefler, 293. Btfiegcs 
Montargis. 302. Obliged toraifc tlie fiege by tlie count of Dimois, 303. Becomes 
regent of France, by the rcfignation of t lie duke of York, 324. Dies, W. 

■ ■ , carl of, diftinguiflied by the appellation of IQng^Tahr.^ his chara<£ter, 

ii. 33^< Made governor of Calais, 55"!. Brings over a liody of foldicrs from 
hence to the duke of York, who defcrt to the king, 352, 353. Lands again, and 
h received at London, IL^ Defeats and takes Henry at Northampton, ib. De- 
feated by queen Margaret at St. Alban's, 3;?. His bthaivour previous to the bat- 
tle of Teuton, 363- Sent by Edward IV. to Paris, to negotiate a marriage with 
the queen of France's filler, 371. Returns difgufted with Edward's fccrct mar- 
riagc with the lady Elizabeth Gray, ib. Makes a party againfl the king, 372- 
Gains Edward's brother the duke of Clarence over, by giving him his daughter^ 
373. Confufcd accounts of their fubfequent operations, 375. Raifes men, in 
conjiindion with tke duke of ClarcRcCjUut dcfpairing of fucccfs rcturna to Calais^ 
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377. Rcfufcd admittance by the deputy-governor, ih. Received by the king ol 
France, Z78. Enters into a league with queen Margret, i6. Marries hia daugh- 
ter to her fon Edward, 379. Gains over his Ijrother Montague, ib. Lands at 
Dartmouth, 380. Amazing increafe of his army, ik The king expelled by 
the treachery of Montague, 381. RcflciAious on hia temporrry adminiftratiou, 
3 8 5". Defeated and killed at the battle of Barnet, 386. 

JVar'wie^ Edward Plantagenet, earJ of, iniprifoned in the To^ver by Henry VII. ii, 
434. Carried openly through London, to difcounteaanc« the pretentions of 
Lambert Simnel, 445. Executed, 487. 

— ^ , Dudley, vifcount Liile created earl of, iii. a34. Attends the duke of 

Somerfet in his expedition againft Scotland, 244. Reftorce the advantage to the 
Englifli at the battle of Pinkey, a48. Endeavours to foment the diircrcru:cs be* 
tween iiomerfct and the admiral, ti"7. His hiftory and chara(5ler, iL Defeats the 
infurgents in Norfolk, 268, Cabals with Southampton againft Somerfet, 270. 
Enters into a confpiracy againft him at Ely-houfe, 27%. Procures Somerfet to be 
icnt to the Tower, 273. Becomes the chief of the council, and drives Southamptou 
away difgufled, iL Marries his fon lord Dudley to the lady Jane Seymour, daugh- 
ter of Somerfet, 274. Gardiner, and other billiopg, deprived of their biflioprics^ 
278. Tht libraries of Weftminfler and Oxford purged of Romiflx books, ih. Is 
created duke of Northumberland, 282. Sec Northumberla/id. 

m , earl of, cldcfl fon of Dudley duke of Northumberland, takes the C03i- 

mand of Havre-de-Gracc, for queen Elizabeth, iii. 404, 40 Prepares to defend 
It by order from the queen, 410. Is bcfieged, i'^. The garrifoi) infe^cd with the 
plague, Capitulates, 

Watches^ pocket, when firft introduced into England, v. 188. 

addles. Sir Robert, heads an infurre^Slion In Lincolnihire agaiafl Edward IV. ii. 
576- Defeated and executed by the king, 377- 

IVentivortb^ Peter, his fpirited fpeech in the houfe of commons, in reply to afler- 
tiens of the regal prerogative, iii. 483. His fpeech in favour of liberty, $16- U 
fummoned before a committee of the houfe in the ftar-chamber, $17* , His firm 
behaivour before them, ^i8. Is relcafed by the queen*s favour, ib. Offends the 
queen again, by refuming the fubjc<£t of the fuccarion, IV. 100. Is fent to the 
Tower, ib. Propofes queries to the houfe of commons, for determining the ex- 
tent of their privileges, 373. 

— , Sir Thomas, his fpeech in the third parliament of Charlcfi 1. IV. 377. 

Is created carl of Strafford, 407, See Strafford. 

iVeregiU^ iynong our Saion anceftors, what, i. 163- 

n^effex, the Saxon kingdom in Britain, by whom founded, i, 19. 
Hiftory of, 40. 

Wdi, Dr. dean of Windfor, fent by Hepry VIII. ambaffador to James IV. of Scotland, 
to accomodate dift'crenccs, iii. 13. Advif.s Henry to prepare for a war with James, 
14. 

Wifi Indleij the effefls refulting from the difcovery of, to the Englifh ctown aad people, 

iv. 230. The effe£ls on the Spirit of the people, ib. 
JVeftjnlnfier^ a fynod held there, on the marriage of priefts, and wearing long hair, i. 

24S. Another fummoned by Henry bifhop of Winchefter, againft king Stephen, 266. 

Is ereaed into a biihopric by Henry, Vlli. iii. 1 59. Affcmbly of divines called there, 

for the regulation of religion, V. 163. 
IFefimorekndj earl of, fupprefles the rebellion of the earl of Nottingham, and archbifliop of 

York, and takes them prifoners, ii. 255. 
- , earl of, joins the earl of Northumberland in raifmg an infurrodtlon in the 

North, iii. 471. Takes ihelter in Scotland, 472. 
Wfftpbaliay the peace of the Gernj^nic body fettled by the treacy of, v. 321. 
Wheat, obfcrvations on the price of, in the reign of Henry III. i. 513. 
Wtigj the origin of that name as a party diftin^iion, vi. 140. The plan of that party 

for fetling the government, on the abdication of James, II. 274, 
jVhif^ft^ prevails on queen Elizabeth to eftablifh a court of tcclcfiaftical commiffion to pro- 

fecutethe Puritans, i v. 25. 
irhitiocke, his remarks on the cafe of lord Strafford, v. 34. His account, of the conduel 

of Charles I. in the negotiation at Oxford, 476. His fpeech in parliament relative to 

the fdf-denyiflg ordinance, 159. 
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PTiat, Sir Thomas, engages m a confpiracy againft queen Mary, on account of the Sfanifh 
match, lii. 309. A body of Norfolk's troops dcfcrt to him, 310. l\ fupprcfled, takcii 
and executed, i^. 

Wh'khamy William of, bilhop of Winchefter, made chancellor hy Richard II. ii. 218. 

mrkliffe^ John, a fecular prieft, his charad^cr, ii- 239. His doarines, lA. A bull IfTutd 
by pope Gregory XI. for taking him into cuftody, 24.0. Cited before Courtney biihop 
of London, and prote£ted by the duke of Lancafter, ib. A new bull iffued againft him 
but is proteaed by the people, ih. His addrefs in explaining away his tenets, to avoid 
tonviaion of herefy, 241. His opinions fpread both at home and in Germany, i/'. 
Dies of a Palfy, ib. See Lollards. 

W'tdredy king of Kent, hiftory of his pofterky, i. ^o. 

iViifndy bifhop of Lindisferne in Northumbria, by appealing to Rome againA the decifioa of 

an Englillj fynod, confirms the pope's fupremacy, 1. 46, 47. 
^^rZfim, bilhop, the firft promoter of the royal fociety, vi. 288. 

Wtlhiim 1. fucceflbr to RoUo duke of Normandy, improvement of his country in his time, 
i. 105. 

* , natural fon of Robert duke of Normandy, declared his fucceflbr by his father, i. 
127, 128. Makes good his pretenfions at his father's death, iB. Vifits Edward the 
Confeilbr» who entertains favourable intentions of leaving him the fucceffion, 129, 
Gets Harold in his poflcfTion and engages him to fwear a renunciation of his own preten- 
fions, and to aiHft William in his, 131. Sends amhafladors to expoftulate with Harold 
on his breach of faith 135. Projcas an invafion, 136. Situation of Europe at that pe- 
riod, 137. His fuccefsful levies, ib, Hjs addrefs in raifmg fupplies 139. Review of 
his forces, 140. Embarks, 141. Lands in Suflex, 142. Waits for Harold at Haft- 
ings, 143. His addrefs to his chieftains, the morning of aaion, 144. Oder of battle-, 
ih. Battle of Haftings, 145. LofTcs in the aaion, 1 46, Confcquences of the battle, 
172. Seizes Dover, 174. Receives the fubmifllon of the Londoners, 175. 
William the Conqueror^ crowned at Weftminfter-abbey, i. 176. Gratifies his troops out of 
the treafure of Harold, and the gifts of his new fubieas, tb. His kind treatment Ed- 
gar Atheling, 177. Confirms the liberties of London, ib. Difarms them, and places 
all the power in the hands of Normans, 178. Takes the Englifh nobility with him to 
Normandy ib, Conjeaures as to the motives of his journey there, 180. Returns on ac- 
count of infurrcaions during his ab fence, 181. Reduces exeter, 182. Builds a citadel 
there i A, Reduces Edwin and Morcar in the north, 183. His rigorous government, 
184. This the occafion of feveral infurrcaions, 185. Reduces them, 187. His cruel 
policy, and tyrannical government, ih. Introduces the feudal law, 188. Subjeas tke 
church to it, 189. Receives Erminfroy, the pope's legate 190. Degrades and imprifons 
Stigand archbifiiop of Canterbury, 191. Promotes Lanfrance to Canterbury 192. At- 
tenijfts to fupprefs the Engliih language 193. Repels Malcolm king of Scotland, and 
receives homage from him, 194. Reduces a Rebellion in the province of Maine, 19 s;. 
The Norman borons rebel againft hjin, 196. S\ipprefied, 197. Hisrefolute anfwer to 
the claim of pope Gregory VII, zoi. His eldeft fon Robert rebels againft him, 203. 
Extraordinary rencounter between them, 204, Is reconciled to him, ib. Caufes a iuf- 
vey of all England to be made, 205. Account of domefday-book, ib. Computation of 
his revenue, ib. Waftes Hampfliire to make the new foreft, 206. Imprifons his brother 
bifhop Odo, 207. Makes war againft France, 208. Occafion of his death, and his re- 
morfc ih. Predias the future grar^duer of hi>> fon Henry, ib. His charaaer, ib. His 
title of Conqueror defended, 209. His family, 2^11- Inquiry into his fuppofed revc. 
nues and treafure, 2^ 3. His yaft grants to the chieftains in England, 432. \ 
William Rufus, his acceflion to the crown of England, i. 212. His tyrannical difpofition, 
213. Quells an infurrcaion raifed againft him, 214. ,His arbitrary a dm ini ft ration, iS 
Invades Normandy, 215. Makes peace with his brother, r^. Aflifts him to reduce 
their brother Henry, 216. Invades Normandy again, 217. Obtains a mortgage in^o 
from hit* brother Robert, 222. Aneciotes fhewing bis differences about religion, ^23. 
Appoints Anfelm to the archbiftiopric of Canterbury, 224, Oppofes Urban in his pre- 
tenfions to the papacy, 225. Confifcates Anfelm's temporalities, 226, Embarks for 
l^ormandy to refcue Mans, 227. Accidentally killed by Walter Tyrrel, 228. His 
chfiraacr, ib, famine caufed by the neglea of tillage on account of his oppreffivic 
taxes, 443. 

^////awi, fon of Robert duke of Normandy, committed by Henry I, to the tutqrage 
of Hclie dc St. Sacn i. a4i. ProtCi!led by Fulk count of Anjou, 249 Marries his 
daughter, 253* Put in polTcfliQii of Fljtndcrs, ib. Killed iL 
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Wdham eldcft fon of king Henry I. contra^fked with the daughter of Fulk count 
of Anjou, 249. Recognized his fucceflbr, 251. Drowned in his paffage from Nor- 
mandy to England i^. His charatfter, and fentiments regarded the Englifli, 252. 

, king of Scotland, joins the confederacy of prince Henry, againll: his father 
Henry II. i, 3i6» Repulfcd by Richard de Lucy, guardian of the kingdom, 328* 
Commits depredations again in the northern provinces, 330. Taken prifoncr by 
Ralph de Granville, ib. Docs homage to Henry, with all his nobility, for his ran- 
fom and crown, 333. 

. II. king of Naples and Sicily, how he bequeathed his dominions, i. 356* 

— — deEynsford, excommunicktcd by Thomas a Beckct, i. 288. Abfolvcd by 
the king's order, 289. 

of Poitfliers, his character of the Englifli nobility who attended William 

the Conqueror to Normandy, i, 179, 

IVilliamsy biflaop of Lincoln, his fevcre profccution in the ftar-chamber by archbi- 
fliop Laud, iv. 426. Is infulted by the populace when archbifliop of York, v. 77. 
Calls a meeting of his brethren, and prefents a proteflation to the king and hi» 
peers, ib, 

iViiiis, Sir Richard, betrays the defigns of the royalift* during the proteiftoratc to 
Oliver Cromwel, v. 3 34* Difcovers a confpiracy to the protedlor. 347. Betrays, t« 
the long parliament, a defign formed to reflore Charles U» 362. 

iVillou^hby, lord, governor of Paris, unable to maintaTn it, retires to theBaftilc, ii. 322- 
Capitulates, ib. 

of Broke, lord, fcnt by Henry VII..to the afliflance of the duchefe of Britan- 
ny, ii. 459- Finds the court in a diftra<Sted rtate, ib^ Returns home without ef- 
fecting any thing, ib, 

Wiltjhirey Sir Thomas Boleyn created carl of, and fcnt by Henry VI IL to the pope, 
whofe foot herefufes to kifs, iii. loi. • 

Winchelfeyy Robert de Archbifhop of Canterbury, procures pope Boniface to pub- 
liftx a bull exempting the clergy from paying taxes to princes without the 
papal confent, ii. 40. His reply to Edward I. on a demand of fupply from the cler- 
gy, lb. His treatment, on the clergy being excluded from all protedtion of the laws, 
41. The king appoints him and Reginald de Gray, tutors to prince Edward, 43» 
Joins the confederacy of the earl of Lancafter againfl Piers Gavafton 77. 

Wincbeper, a fynod fummoned there, concerning the celibacy of the clergy, i. 202, 

, Henry bilhop of, brother to king Stephen, calls a fynod, and cites Ste- 
phen before it, i. 266. Encourages the pretenfions of the emprefs Matilda, ib. 
Declares openly in her favour,2 68 His fpecch at her coronation, 2 69. Infligates the 
Londoners againft Stephen, Befieges Matilda in Winchcfter, 270. His Icgan- 
tine commiflTion withdrawn, 27I Pronounces fcntence aguinft Becket at the coun- 
cil of Northampton, 296. 

, Henry Beauford bifliop of, the legitimate fon of John of Gaunt, intruded 

by parliament with the tutorage of the young king Henry VI. ii. 293. His charac- 
ter, 301. His difputes with the duke of Gloucefler compromifed by the duke of 
-Bedford, regent of France, ib. Created a cardinal, and fent with men into Bohe- 
mia againft the Huflltcs, which he lends to the duke of Bedford, 314. Attends the 
congrefs at Arras, 320. His difputes with the duke of Gloucefler throw the Eng- 
lifli affairs into confufion, 322. His arguments in favour of releafing the duke of 
Orleans, 325". Advifes a truce with France, ib. Contrives the ruin of the duke of 
Gloucefler, 328. Dies, 329. 

— , Peter des Roches bifliop of, is chofen joint protC(El:ar with Hubert de Burgh 
chief jufliciary, on the death of the earl of Pembroke, i. 461, His chara<5ter, and 
anecdotes of him, 467- Succeeds Hubert de Burgh in his offices and influence over 
the kirjg ib. The barons combine againft him, ib. His infolent fpeech with regard to 
them. His difmifllon procured by Edmond the primate, ib, 

Windebanh Sir Francis, fecretay, flics to France, to avoid impeachment by the long 
parliament, v, g. 

Windham^ colonel, fcerctes Charles II. after the battle «f Worcefter, v. 286. 
Windfor-cafilc^ w hen b u i 1 1 , i i • 1 9 2 . 

^in^fr is fent by queen Elizabeth with a fleet to the afTiflancc af the protcftant nnal- 
contents in Scotland, iii. 378- 

Wintvood^ Sir Ralph, fccrctary of ftatc to James I. difcovers to the king that Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury was poifoncd by Somcrfet and his lady, iv. 252. 
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U'tj^rty the Scots reformer, an account of, iii. 342- I* condsmHcd and burnt for 
^ li^rcfy, 24 ^ Hif prophetic denunciation agaiaft cardinal Beaton, w. His proplic* 
^•^i^^, iicfvv aGcompliflitd, ih, 

^f>JW5^Vr"i7//, and conjuration, a law againfl,iii. 408. 
^/ffij^^.^r; numbers burnt under that accufation in" Scotland, v. 277. The difcovery of; 
Tludicd as a fcicn^c, ib, 
fViiteitagemot.^ the ancient Saxon cDuhcil of parliament, particulars relating to, and 

conjciSlurcs concerning, i. 150. The common! no part of, iji, 
Wodin, the Saxon god of war, fome account of, i. 23. 
Wnlfhtre^ king of Mercia, his hiflor)^, \^ 36, 

Wol^i^y ThomAS, his birth, iii. ,15. How introducjcd to the notice of Henry VII. il. 
riis adirefs in executing a commifllon from that king to Maximilian, \b. Introduced to 
Henry VIII, by Fox bilhop of Winchcfter, ib. Encourages Henry in his pleafurc.Ti 
16. The maxims of government he inftils into him, ih^ Admitted of the privy coun- 
cil, i^. His charadcr, 17, Put in polTeirion of the bilhopric of Tournay, ai. Crea- 
ted bifhop of Lincoln, 24, Reconciles Henry with the duke ot Sufixilk, who had 
iT.arried his fiftcr the queen dowager of France, privately, 27- Is promoted to the fee 
of York, 28. Shares the revenues of the Italian non-refident bifhops, 29. His mag^ 
jiificence, \h. Is made chancellor, 30. His difgufts agiinft Erancii I. of France, 35. 
His confidence courted by Bonnivct the French ambaiiador, 36. Is induced to perfuaJe 
Henry to deliver up Tourney, 37. Is believed to have intended the delivery of Calais 
to the French, 3S. Is appointed legate in England , xh, Hi3 oftei^tion, ib. Hi* ar- 
bitrary exertions of power, 30. Chara£tcr of Joan Allen judge of his legantine court, 
lb. His power retrained by the king, 40, Js infpir*;d with the hopes of the pap.icy 
by the emperor Charles V. when in England, 42. Rsgalates the ccremonjal of the in- 
turviavv between Henry and Fiancis, to which he had perf^aded Henry, 43. The em- 
peror's grants to him at his fecond int«view with Henry at Gravelines, 45. His enpr- 
Tnou3 revenues, ih. His negotiations for peace between the emperor and Francis, inef- 
fef^ual, lb. Goes to Bruges, and concludes an alliance with Henry, the emptror, and 
the pope, againft Francis, 46. Procures the condemnation of the duke of Buckingham, 
lb. Intimidates the convocation into the grant of a molery of ecclefiaftical revenues, 61. 
His endeavours to procure the required grants from the commons, ib. His arbitrary be- 
hai iour to the citizens of London, 512. Obtaine of Clement VII. the legantine com- 
miHion for life, 62, His refcnUnent againft the emperor, on mifHng the papacy, iA. 
Ere^LS two colleges, with other ecclefiallical regulations, ib, Rcceivei a prefent covert- 
ly from Louife regent of France, on the conclufion of her treaty with Henry, 71. Ad- 
vifes the king to exert his prerogative in levying taxes, ib. Becomes odious for his had 
counfels and oppreHive conduct, 73, Builds the palace of Hampton-court, and prefcnts 
it to rhe king, \h.^ Goesovef to France, and makes a treaty with Francis, 7S. Is ap- 
pointed by the pope to try the king's marriage, jointly with cardinal Campcgglo, S8, 
The tiial opcnoJ, 90. Abruptly prorogued by Campeggio, 92. The great Icai taken 
from him, 93. Is ordered to depart from York palace,' and his moveables thjrc confif- 
cated by the king, ib. His want of fortitude on his difgrace, 94. Is profecuted in the 
ilar-chamher, \h. The peers exhibit a long charge againft him, \h. Is warmly de- 
fended by Thomas Cromwel in the houfe of commons, ib. Is profecuted on the ftatut« 
of provifors, 94. Is pardoned by the king, ib. Is arreftcd by the earl ofNorthum^ 
beiland for high treafan, 102. Hi'^ dying rcqueft to the conftablc of the Tower, ib. 
His death, and a review of his conduft, 103. Ufcd no fevcrcties againft the reform- 
ers, 122. 

Ifchrsr^ how exterminated from England, 1. 94. 

// WW/f, lord, applies unfuccefsfally to Henry VII. for liberty to raife men to aftift the 
duke of Britanny, ii. 457/ Riifes a few privately, i>. Routed and flain by the 
French, ih. • 

If 'o'Jj a duty granted to Edward I. on the exportation of, ii. 6. Opprcfllve extortions 
pia^lifcd by him on the traders in, 42. Duties laid on, by parliament, 126. The- 
grcat trade in, at the time of Edward HL 196. The ftaple of, where fixed in this 
reign, 197. The price of, during the reign of James I. iv. 326. Laws relating U), 
ii this reign, 330. 

JVo'JUn manwfatTture taxed by parliament, iii. 527. 

, cloths, ftate of the EngliJh manufi6ture of, in the rcign of James I. iv. 330. 

The :irt of dying, when introduced into England, vi. 286. 
tVcfrten, a body of, petition the long parliament, v. 86. A mob of, rout a fynoJ at Perth, 

486. 
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frtih-efiir, burnt by order Off Hardicanutc, i. 113. Charks II.' routed there bv CromvreJ, 
V. zS4. 

' 1 John Tibeot, carl of, his chara6ler, ii. 381. Tak^n and executed liy the 

Lancaftriaas, 

JVonQn^ Dr. is one of queen Eliiabcth's ambafTidors at the treaty of Cateau Cimbrcfis, 
iii. 365. Si^ -^i the treaty of Edinburgh with Cecil, on- the pirt" of Eli i^brth, 379. Is 
fent ambaflad or again ti> Scotland, iv. 36. Hb charadlcr, il. \% force^l^w ft y fro in 
Scotland on account of bis political fchcmcs, 

fro'.imh^ the legal compofttion for, amof^g otir Saxon anceftors, 1. 164, 

^'-cr^5, law iiiade by Henry 11. to fecure ihe prupcrty of, i. 347. 

fV'iQiheJdy^ is made chancellor of Eil^baiJ, iii. 2 15^ -^ii cruelty ifi torturiflg Anne Af- 
cue lor herefy, ^14. Pcrfuadcs Henry to i *<x.'ach cjireen Catharine Par for Jiortfy, 
215. Comet to convey the queen CG0the Tower, and ii abufed by Hc;iry 2 ! 6. Is 
4ppointcd on of the regency, during the ninoiily of Edwjrd VI. iji. Is created carl 
of ilc'.thampton. See South amp on. 
fFruSf to parliameat, ti>e ancient eftabdlthrrjcat of fummnninar bctrons by, ii. iS, 
Pynurs^ Engli4h, a review of thofc during the rd^n of Charles 1. and the jaccccdwig crjm- 

u^T'T''^'^'^' 394, 395i ^9^, -07. 

kkyihcTUyy a character ot his dramaUc writingf., vi. 192^ 



ITELVERTONy hh free fpccch in the houfj o f commons, on Elizabeth's invasion of 

their privileges, iii. 480. 
— — a lawyer, his Ipeech ottbttiag choftih fpealcef of the houfg of commons, in the 

reign of queen Elixabetb, ir. 47IV. 
Teomen of tne guard, firft in/>itution of, ii. 436. 

TQrk, city of, its fize at the time of the Norman conqueft, i. 136, 137. Burnt, 1S6, 
Tne Njrman garrilbn put to the fword, iL A court of julVice ercited there, by Hvnrf 
VlIE ill. 153. The chapter-lands of that fee, feized by Henry VIII. rS7. A great 
council of peers fummoned there by Ch.irles I. iv, 463'. Is befu-ged by the parliAmen- » 
tiry army, but relieved by prince Rupert, v. 147. Is obliged to furrendcr after the 
bittlc or Marfton-moor, i^g. 
ani EancaiVsr, the parties of, how di {ling uiihed, ii, 363. 

■ " j New J fee Neiv Turk. 

i, archbiihjp of, executed for rebellion by Henry IV. ii. 25^. 

— duke of, uncle to Richard II. left guardian of the rfealm during Richard's ah fence 
in Ireland, ii. 229. Raifes forces againll Henry duke of Lancalter, but efpoufcs his 
party, ib. 

> Richard duke of, fon to the earl of Cambridge, appointed fucccflbr to the duke 
of Bedford as regent of France, ii. 322. Finds the Englifli aftairs in France in a declining 
way, ib, Refigns his government to the earl of Warwic, 324. Rcfum-s it on t!;c 
call's death, ib. Concludes a truce with the duke of Burgundy, 1!k His pretcnfions 
to the crown of England, 535. His character, ii. His pretcnfions how regudcd, 
336. Driven to the aiTcrtion of his claim, 343. Motives which retarded, having re- 
courfc to arms, 346. Raifes an army, demanding a reformation of government, 347. 
Is followed into Kent by the king, and retires, after, a parley, ib. Created lieutenant of 
the kingdo.n, with a power to hold p rliamentiJ,- 349. Made protedlor by the parlia- 
ment during pleafurc, ib. His moderation, and in what rcfpe^ft hartful, tb. Levies 
arms againii the king, and battle of St. Alban's, 350. A f>rmal reconciliation„among 
the par ci fans of York and Lancaftjr, 352. Retreats to Ir lmd, 353. Returns a:id 
opens hij pretenfions to parliament, ib. Hii right of faccein >n and prcfent arlmlniftra- 
tion, acknowleAgcd, 355. Defeated and killed by queen Margaret -at Wakefield, 356. 
His fon the earl of Rutland murdered by lord Cli'trord, i/j. For his fon Edward, fee 
Edavjrd duke of Torky infra. 
Yark, Edw.ird duke of, defeats the earl of Pembroke at Mortinrr^s Crofi:, ii. 357. 
Enters London, and procures a popular ele€tion to ti^e crown, 358 See Rd- 
ward IV, 

, Jamc:dukcof, fccond fm of Charles I. ferves in v'le French and Anftiian .-^r- 

mie; during his brother's exile, v. 345. A prcfent v./"^"l bim by p.vrl'amcnt on hJs 
brother's reftoration, 383, Takes comm:ind of the fl v t which carried his brothi^r ov t 
yo En-land, as lord hi^h admiral,. 3S4. Seduces the <!.ui^h:er of lord Claroodyn, 407. 



INDEX. 

Marnes1ier> 40ft. Becomes a zealous catholic, 428. His motives for defirmg t 
Dutch war, Commands a fleet, and defeats Obdam the Dutch admiral, 4.3S. 

His behaviour Ok this engagement juftified, i^. His duchefs dies a catholic, and he 
now opeiily profeflTes the fame religion, vi. 18. Is, with the French fleet, attacked by 
de Ruyter at Solebay, 27. Is fet afide by the teft-adV, 42. Maintains an intimate 
correfponde/ice with the king bf France, 65. His daughter the lady Mary married to 
the princf of Orange, 73. Obtains an exception from the new telt-aft, log. Retires 
to Brvf^chf 1 18. 'Bill of exclufion paflTed againft him by the commons, 124. Returns, 
and retire^ to Scotland, 137. The earl of Shaftelhury prefents him to the grand jury of 
MiddlefexQs a popjfli recufant, 141. The excluflon-bill refumed, 146. Argument-a 
ufed for aainft hisl exclufion from the fucceflion, ih. Holds a parliament in Scotland, 
170. Retirns to England, 17a. His cruel adminiftration there, 173, Sues Pilking- 
ton Iheriff <t* London for defamation, 177. His daughter the lady Anne married to 
prince Georic of Denmark, is reftored to the office of lord high admirdl,. 197. His 
acceflion to lie crown, 204. See jfames II. 

Torkjhircy infute£tion there, in Edward iV.*s time, ii. 374. Defeated by the lord Mon- 
tague, 37 5" \ Joined by leaders of diilin£tion, iB, Defeated again at Banbury, 
Mutual exec4ions, it. No particulars to be found how it J was quelled, i^. 

Tpres taken by lewis XIV. vi. 77- 

TfrtCy battle ofl between Henry IV. of France, and the generals of the catholic league^ 
iv. 96. ^ 



J^UYLE%TEIN^^\$ commiflion to England, and the confecjuences of It, vi. ^53. 
feiit by the pi%t of Orange to forbid king James returiung to l^ndon, 267. 
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